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UNIVERSAL,  HISTORICAL,  and  LITERARY 

i  c  T  i  o  N  A  PV  Y. 


E  AT  H  /THOMAS),  an   alderman  cf  Exeter, 

| 1     father  of  John  Heath.,  hiq;  one  of  the  judges  of  the  L  N° 

-2*-  -^-  Common- pleas,  was  author  of  "  An  Eliay  towards  p.  257. 
*;  a  new  Englifh  Verfion  of  the  Book  of  Job,  from  the  ori- 
<;  ginal  Hebrew,  with  ibme  account  of  his  Life,  1755," 
Svo. — His  brother  BENJAMIN,  a  lawyer  cf  eminence,  and 
town-clerk  of  Exeter,  was  likewife  an  author  ;  and 
v/rote,  i.  "  An  EiTiiy  towards  a  deinonftrative  Proof  of 
44  the  Divine  ]i::iirence,  Unity,  and  Attributes  ;  to  which  is 
"  premifed,  a  fhort  Defence  of  the  Argument  commonly  called 
*4  a  priori,  1740  [A]."  2.  "The  Cafe  of  the  County  of 
"  Devon  with  rcfpcfi:  to  the  Coniequences  of  the  new  Excife 
c<  Duty  on  Cyder  and  Perry.  Pubiifhed  by  the  direction  of 
"  the  Committee  appointed  at  y.  General  Meeting  of  that 
"  County  to  fuperintend  the  Application  for  the  Repeal  of 
*<  that  Duty,  1763,"  4to  [B].  3.  "  Notse  five  Ledtiones 
<c  ad  Tragicorum  Grrecorum  veterum,  a'Efchyli,  &c.  1752," 
4to  ;  a  work  which  places  the  author's  learning  and  critical 
/kill  in  a  very  confpicuous  light.  A  principal  object  of  the 
publication  was  to  reftore  the  metre  of  the  Grecian  Tragic 
Poets.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  diflafte  for  ancient 
learning,  which  for  fome  years  pail  hath  prevailed  in  this 
countrf,  fhould  have  left  it  for  foreigners  to  appreciate  this 
work  according  to  its  intriniic  value.  The  fame  folidity  of 
judgement  apparent  in  the  preceding,  diftinguifhed  the  au- 

[A]  This  pamphlet  was  dedicated  to  clrcumilanc:s  peculiar  to  Devonfhire, 

Dr.  Oliver  of  Bath,  and  is  to  be  rank-  the  repeal  of  the  act  is  greatly  to  be 

ed  amcn^ft  the  abieft  defences  of  Dr.  aicribed.  The  piece  indeed  was  confi- 

Clarke's,  or  rather  Mr.  Howe's,  hypo-  dered  as  ib  well-timed  a  fervice  to  the 

thelis  ;  for  it  appears  to  be  taken  from  public,  that  Mr.  Heath  received  fome 

Howe's  "  Living  Temple."  honourable  notice  on  account  of  it  at 

[E]  To  this  reprefentation   of  the  a  genera!  meeting  of  the  county. 

VOL.  VII.  B  thor's 


H  E  A  T  H.  ' 

thor's  laft  production  ;  4..  "  A  Revifal  of  Shiikfpeare's  Text., 
t;  wherein  the  alterations  introduced  into  k  by  the  mere 
ci  modern  editors  and  critics  are  particularly  considered, 
"  J765->"  8vo.  It  appears  from  the  lift  of  Oxford  graduate?, 
that  Mr.  Benjamin  Heath  was  created  D.  C.  L.  by  diploma, 
March  31,  1762. 

Anecdotes         HEIDEGGER  (JoHK7  TAMES),  was  the  fon  of  a  cler 

T  "*  ** 


«.t  Hogartn,  oryman    anc[   a   native   of  Zurich -in   Switzerland,  Where  he 

bv  Nichols,  cJ  .    r       .  .  ,, 

p.  134;  im-  married,  but  lert  his  country  in  cemequence  or   an  intrigue. 

proved  by     Having  had  an  opportunity  of  viiiting  the  principal  cities  of 
fuofequent    }<;urOpe   he  acquired  a  tafle  for  elegant  and  refined  pleafures. 

communi- 


commum 
cations. 


which,  united  to  a  ftrong  inclination  for  voluptuoumefs,  by 
deprees  qualified  him  for  the  management  of  nublic  amufe- 

O  i  *— • 

ments.  In  1708,  when  he  was  near  50  years  old,  he  came 
to  England  on  a  negotiation  from  the  Swifs  at  Zurich  ;  but, 
failing  in  his  embafty,  he  entered  as  a  private  foldier  in  the 
guards  for  protection.  By  his  ipri.  eng^-o'ng  convcrfa- 

tion,  and   infmuating  addrefs,  he  icon  worked  himielf  into 
the  good  graces  of  our  young;  people  offafhibn;  from  whom 
,     he  obtained  the  appellation  of"  the  Swifs  Count  fAl."     He 

Hawkins  3 


theatre  in  the  Haymarket.  The  rnufic,  hov/ever,  was  Ita- 
lian ;  that  is  to  fnv,  airs  felefted. from  inndry  c;f  the  ibreigti 
operas  by  Bononcihi,  Scarlatti,  StefFani,Gafparini,  and  Albi- 
noni.  Me  ft  cf  the  longs  in  "  Thcmyris"  were  evcellent, 
thofe  by  Bononcini  efpecially :  V*alentini,  M.argaYita,  ai:d 
Mrs.  Tofts  fung  in  it;  and  Ijleidegger  by  this  performance 
alone  v/as  a  gainer  of  coo  sniiner.s  f  cl.  The  judicious  re- 

o  _y  o  ^          i_  _  _i  j 

marks  he  made  on  feveral  defects  in  the  conduct  of  our 
operas  in  general,  and  the  hints  he  threw  out  for  improving 
the  entertainments  cf  the  royal  theatre,  foon  eitablj--) :•'•  his 
character  ns  n.  gcod  critic.  ..Lils  were  made  to  his  judge- 

ment 5  and  fome  very  magnificent  and  elegant  -c'ecorations,. 
introduced  upon  the  itage  in  confequencq  of  his  advice,  jzave 
fuch  fati^fatSlion  to  George  II.  who  was  fond  of  operas,  thut> 
noon  bein?  informed  to  vvhofe  genius  he  was  indebted  for 

i  *         O  O 

thefe  improvements,  his  majefty  was  pleaied  li'orn  th;u  time 

FA]  He  is  twice  :      '      '.  under  this  ".  Chaucer,"  to  '•  the  Swifs  Count/' 
titlein  the  "-Tacleri"No5.i2.  and  18  j          [B]  There  wr--  r  ope>-a  o'f  the 

and  in  Mr  Duncombe's  ic  d/'leftion  of  fame  name,  hy  I;jtcr  I'.iotteux,  :n  1719. 
**  Letters  of  feveral' eminent  Ferfons  [c]  Jc  Thorny  f  Is"  ;incl  u  C;-;m',ila" 

u  deceafed,"    is    a    humorous    deaica-  were  both  revived  in  17-6  ,  'but  neither 

rh.i    of   Mr.    Kughes's   ^  Vifix-i    uf  of  them  then  face  •.  ^  >. 

I  tO 


»     —         T  -         f         -r~*.         T->         f~i         f-~^         •*— i        1-» 

L  I  D  L  vj  vr  r,  R ; 

to  countenance  him,   and   he   focn  obtained  the  chief  ma- 
naeement  of  die  Goera-houle  in  the   Haymaik-t.      Ke   then 

*— *  ~  ™ 

fet  ab  'iR  improving  another  fpecics  of;  diverfion,  next  Jtfs 
agreeable  to  tha  kinr,  which  \vas  the  rades,  and  over 

theie  he  always  prehded  at  the  king's  theatre.  He  \vasli.:c- 
vviir  appointed  r  of  the  revels.  The  nobility  now  ca- 

rdie i  him  fomiic'-..  and  had  fnch  an  opmionnof  his  tafte,  that 
Ipleruiid  and  chg-int  entertaintments  given  by  them  upon 
particular  occa£   ;•  .   .  private  afiemUlies  by  fubfcri^don, 

were  iubn^c^d  to  his  direction  [D]. 

-;m   the   emoluments  of  thefe  feveral  employments,  he 
rained  a  regular  co.  ;hle   income,  amounting;,  it  is»f?.id, 

o  o  ...  .  '  . 

in  lome  yea;-?,  to  5000).  v/hich  he  fpent  with  much  liberality;^ 
particularly  in  the  maintenance  of  perhaps  a  fonievvhat  too 
luxurious  table  ;  ib  that  ii:  may  be  faid,  he  railed  an  income, 
but  never  a  fortune.  His  foibles,  however,  if  they  deferve  fo 
harfh  a  name,  were  completely  "  covered"  by  his  "  charity >" 
which  T.vas  boundlefs  [E], 

That  he  \vas  a  good  judge  of  mufic,  appears  from  his  opera; 
but  this  is  all  that  is  known  of  his  mental  abilities  [F]  ;  unlefs 
v/e  add,  what  we  have  good  authority  for  faying  in  honour 
to  his  me.- .  ,  that  he  walked  from  Charing- crofs  to  Tem- 

-bar,  and  back  a?;ain  ;  and  when  he  came  home,  wrote 
down  every  fign  o  h  fide  the  Strand. 

As   to  his  perfcn,  though  he  was  tall  and  well  made,  it 

i   not   vej  .-.-,'  from  an   unufual   hardnef0   of   fea- 

'      '  •  C1 

turcs  [oT.  t  he. was  the  firft  to  joke  upon  his  own  u^li- 

nffs  ;  -  e  once  laid  a  \vay;er  witn  the  rl  of  Chevlerneld, 
t:i:.t,  within  a  certain  given  time,  ni-s  iordfnip  would  not  bs 

[D]  The   •• -irer   of    this  note    has     his  c?.rr;. Inir  on   th^t  diverfion  with  fo 
beer  v.-ith   the  iL-ht  of    an     little  oppolition  as  he  met  with. 

./:-'o3x  let   in    gold,    pre-          [FJ    k-*ope    (Dunciad,  i.   280.)  calls 

..-a    to   1'.  ?r  ;n  n"-Jj  by   the  the  bird  which  attended  on  the  godddS 

duke  of  Lori    .  etBperor  of '  " a  monfter  of  afjwl, 

Cc. many,  which  FL  ;    -    \  v  <f  Eoi^eri:.    _;  b:t\vixt  a  Heide^jer  and 

valued,   and  bequca:.  /•:  vex.ecutqr  (C  o\v!." 

i,- -.vis    Way,    tfqj   of  Rkhtnondj    and  and  explains    Heidegger  to  mean  "  a 

his  now  (July  1784)  in  the  pofleif-  "  Arp.r.jt  bird   from  Switzerland,  and, 

fion  of  his-fbn  Eenjamin  "Way,  Efq;  (C  no:    (as    foms  have    fuppofed)    the 

[E]  After  a  fucceiVul  m  .     .  .   >,  "  name  of  an  enjinent  perfbn,.who  was 
he  has  been  known  to  give  away  f*?v':va.l  "   a  man  of  p?.>cs.  and,   as  w.'.s  laid  of 
hundred    pounds   at    a  time.     "  You  «  Petronius,  Arbiter  Eiegantiarum." 

^  know  poor  ebj:Ch  o;  diTcrefs  b.  :  [c]   1  hrrs  is  a  metzotinto.of  Hci« 

*'   than    1    do/'     he  would,  fre-o'-cntiy  deggcr    by  I.  Fabcr,  i"4-r    ^rtVv   co- 

fay   to    the    father    cf    f  e    ^endemaa  pies   dated    JVAO)   from   a  painung   by 

\v!:o   farnifhes    this   antedate.       *'   Be  Vanloo,  a  flrikJnglikenefs,  now  (1784) 

*'  fo    kind  as   to  ^ivc    awaj    tni:   m---  in  the  pclls'lionor '  Pct»r  Cia.v.o.-d,  Lfq. 

"  ney  for  me."     This  -*  ell -known  li-  His  fac^  is  alfo  introduced  in  more  than, 

berality,  perhapij  contributed  much  to  one  of  Hogarth's  prints. 

£  2  able 


HEIDEGGER. 

able  to  produce  fo  hideous  a  face  in  all  London.    After  ftrict 
fearch,  a  woman  was  Bund,  whole  features  were  at  fir  ft  fiaht 

C? 

thought  ftrooger  than  Heidegger's  ;  but,  upon  clapping  her 
head-drefsupon  himfelf,  he  was  univerfally  allowed  to  have  .won 
the  wager.  Jolly,  a  well-known  taylor,  carrying  his  bill  to 
a  noble  duke;  his  grace, for  evafion,  faiu,  "  Damn  your  ugly 
*'  face,  I  never  will  pay  you  till  you  bring  me  an  uglier  fellow 
*c  than  yourfelf !"  Jolly  bowed  and  retired,  wrote  a  letter,  and 
fent  it  by  a  fervant  to  Heidegger  ;  faying,  "  his  grace  \vifh- 
"  ed  to  fee  him  the  next  -morning  on  particular  bufmefs." 
Heidegger  attended,  and  Jolly  was  there  to  meet  him  ;  and 
in  confequence,  as  foon  as  Heidegger's  vifit  was  over,  Jolly 
received  the  cafh. 

The  late  facetious  duke  of  Montagu  (the  memorable  au- 
thor of  the  bottle  conjuror  at  the  theatre  in  the  Haymarket) 
gave  an  entertainment  at  the  Devil-tavern,  Temple-bar,  to 
feveral  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  feledting  the  molt  convi- 
vial, and  a  few  hard-drinkers,  who  were  all  in  the  plot. 
Heidegger  was  invited,  ana  in  a  few  hours  after  dinner  was 
made  fo  dead  drunk  that  he  was  carried  out  of  the  room, 
and  laid  infenfible  upon  a  bed.  A  profound  fleep  enfued ; 
when  the  late  Mrs.  Salmon's  daughter  was  introduced,  who 
took  a  mould  from  his  face  in  pi  after  of  Paris.  From  this 
a  mafk  was  made,  and  a  few  days  before  the  next  mafque- 
rade  (at  which  the  king  promifed  to  be  prefent,  with  the 
countefs  of  Yarmouth)  the  duke  made  application  to  Heideg- 
ger's valet  de  chambre,  to  know  what  fuit  of  cloaths  he  was 
likely  to  wear  ;  and  then  procuring  a  ilmiir.r  drcis,  and  a 
peribn  of  the  fame  ftature,  he  gave  him  his  inft ructions.  On 
the  evening  of  the  mafquerade,  as  foon  as  his  majefty  was 
feated  (who  was  always  known  by  the  conductor  of  the  en- 
tertainment and  the  officers  of  the  court,  though  concealed 

*  ». 

by  his  drefs  from  the  company)  Heidegger,  as  ufual,  ordered 
the  mufic  to  play  "  God  fave  the  King  ;"  but  his  back  was 
no  fooner  turned,  than  the  falfe  Heidegger  ordered  them  to 
ilrike  up  "  Charly  over  the  Water."  The  whole  company 
were  inftantly  thunderftruck,  and  all  the  courtiers,  not  in 
the  plot,  were  thrown  into  a  ftupid  confternation.  Heideg- 
.  gcr  flew  to  the  mufic-gallery,  fvvore,  frsmpecl,  and  raved, 
accul'cd  the  muiicians  of  drunkenncfs,  or  of-  being  fet  on  by 
feme  fecret  enemy  to  ruin  him.  The  king  and  the  countefs 
laughed  fo  immoderately,  that  they  hazarded  a  difcovery* 
While  Heidegger  flayed  in  the  gallery,  "  God  fave  the  King" 
was  the  tune  ;  but  when,  after  fetting  matters  to  rights,  he 
retired  to  one  of  the  dancing-rcom?,  to  obferve  if  decorum. 
Wis  kejpt  by  the  company,  the  counterfeit  {topping  forward, 

and 


H  E  I  D  E  G  G  E  R. 

and  placing  himfelf  upon  the  floor  of  the  theatre,  juft  In  front 
the  mufic-  gallery,  called  out  in  a  inoft  audible  voice,  imi- 
tating Heide^per,  damned  them  for  blockheads,  had  he  not 

cD  O  O         ' 

juft  told  them  to  play  u  Charly  over  the  Water  ?':  A  paufe 
enfued  ;  the  muficians,  who  knew  his  character,  in  their 
turn  thought  him  either  drunk  or  mad  ;  but,  as  he  continued 
his  vociferation,  u  Charly"  was  played  again.  At  this  repeti- 
tion of  the  fuppofed  affront,  fome  of  the  officers  of  the  guards, 
who  always  attended  upon  thefe  occafions,  were  for  afcend- 
ing  the  gallery,  and  kicking  the  muficians  out  ;  but  the  late 
duke  of  Cumberland,  who  could  hardly  contain  himfelf,  in- 
terpcfed.  The  company  were  thrown  into  great  confufion. 
"  Shame  !  Shame  !"  refounded  from  ail  parts,  and  Heideg- 
ger once  more  flew  in  a  violent  rage  to  that  part  of  the  the- 
atre facing  the  gallery.  Here  the  duke  of  Montagu,  artfully 
addreiling  himfelf  to  him,  told  him,  "  the  king  was  in  a  violent 
*'  paiiion  ;  that  his  bcfl  way  was  to  go  inrtantly  and  make  an 
"  apology,  fcr  certainly  the  mufic  were  mad,  and  afterwards 
"  to  difcharge  them,"  Almoft  at  the  fame  inftant.  he  ordered 

._ ^ 

the  falfe  Heidegger  to  do  the  fame.  The  fcene  now  became 
truly  comic  in  the  circle  before  the  king.  Heidegger  had 
no  fooner  made  a  genteel  apology  for  the  infolence  of  his 
muficians,  but  the  falfe  Heidegger  advanced,  and,  in  a  plain- 
tive tone,  cried  out,  "  Indeed,  Sire,  it  was  not  my  fault, 
"  but  that  devil's  in  rnv  likenefs."  Poor  Heidegger  turned 

j  GfO 

round,  flared,  daggered,  grew  pale,  and  could  not  utter  a 
word.  The  duke  then  humanely  whifpered  in  his  ear  the 
fum  of  his  plot,  and  the  counterfeit  was  ordered  to  take  off 
his  mnfk.  Here  ended  the  frolic  ;  but  Heidegger  fwcre  he 
would  never  attend  any  public  amufement,  if  that  witch  the 
wax-work  woman  did  not  break  the  mould,  and  melt  down 
the  ma(k  before  his  face  [H]. 

Being  once  at  fupper  with  a  large  company,  when  a  quef- 
tion  was  debated,  which  nationalift  of  Europe  had  the  greateft 
ingenuity  ;  to  the  furprife  of  ail  prefent,  he  claimed  that  cha- 

[H]  To  this  occurrence  the  follow-  So  that  Heidegger  quoth, 

ing  imperfetl  ftanzas,  tranfcribed  from  Nay,  faith  on  his  oath, 

the  hand-writing  of  Pope,  are  fuppofed  Of  two  hogfr.eads  of  Burgundy,  Satan 

to  relate.  They  were  found  en  the  back  drank  both. 

of  a  page  containing  fome  part  of  his     Then  all  like  a the  Devil  appear'd, 

tranflation,  either  of  the  "  Iliad"  or  And  ftrait  the  whole  tables  of  dither  he 

*'  Odyfley,"  in  the  Britifh  Mulcum.  clear'd  : 

Then  a  friar,  then  a  nun, 

XIII.  And  then  he  putpn 

Then  he  went  to  the  fide-board,  and  A  face  all  the  company  took  for  his  own. 

call'd  for  much  liquor,  Even  thine,   O  falfe  Heidegger  !    who 

nd  glafs  after  glafs  he  drank  quicker  wert  fo  wicked 

a.pd  quicker  j  To  let,  in  the  Devil1  •    ••  •  •< 
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racier  for  the  Swifs,  and  appealed  to  hhnfelf  for  the  truth  of 
it.  "  I  was  born  a  Swifs,"  laid  he,  "  and  came  to  England 
*6  without  a  Farthing,  where  I  have  found  means  to  gain 
64  5'OOpl.  a  year,  aiid  to  fpend  it.  Now  I  defy  the  mod  able 
4i  Englifhmah  to  go  to  Switzerland,  and  either  to  gain  that 
"  income,  or  to  fpena  it  there."  He  died  Sept.  4,  1749,  at 
the  advanced  a^e  of  QO  years,  at  his  houfe  at  LJtchrriond  in 
Surrey,  \vhere  he  was  buried.  He  left  behind  him  one  natu- 
ral daughter,  Mifs  Pappct,  who  was  married  Sept.  2,  17^0, 
to  captain  (afterwards  fcir  Peter)  Denis  [i].  Part  of  this  lady's 
fortune  was  a  hcufe  at  the  north  well  corner  of  Queen-fquare, 
Ormond-ftreet,  which  Sir  Peter  afterwards  fold  to  .the  late 
Dr.  Campbell,  and  purchafecl  a  feat  in  Kent,  pleafantly  foli- 
ated near  Wiilrnrr;,  then  called  Valence,  but  now  (by  its 
prcfent  proprietor,  the  earl  of  HiUfborough )  Kill  Park. 

[B]  Who  died    June  12,   1778,  being  then  vice-admiral  of  the  red.       See 
Memoirs  of  him  in  Gent.  Mag.  1780,  p.  2,68. 

HEINECCIUS  ( Jo  :T  \--GOTLIEE),  a  German  lawyer,  was 
born  at  Eifemberg  in  1681,  and  trained  in  the  ftudy  of  phi- 
lofophy  and  law.  He  became  profefibr  of  philofophy  at  Hall 
in  1710,  and  of  law  in  1721,  with  the  title  of  counfellor.  In 
1724,  he  was  invited  to  Francker  ;  and,  three  years  after,  the 
king  of  Fruflia  influenced  him  to  accept  the  law-profeiTorihip 
at  Prancfort  upon  the  Oder.  Here  he  continued  till  1733, 
when  the  fame  prince  aim  oft  forced  him  to  refume  the  chair 
at  Hall,  where  he  remains  '  till  his  death  in  1741,  although 
he  had  urong  invitations  from  Denmark,  Holland,  5cc  [A]. 

\ 

HEINSTUS  (DANIEL),  a  very  ingenious  and  learned 
jugcrnens  man,  [JTofefibr  of  politics  and  hiftory  at  Leyden,  and  alfo  li- 
brarian  of  the  univerfity  there,  was  born  at  Gand  in  Flan- 
ders, May '1580,  of  an  iliuftrious  family,  who  had  poiTeffed 
the  firfr  places  in  the  magiftracy  of  that  town,  He  was 
toffed  a  good  deal  about  in  the  younger  part  cf  his  life.  He 
began  his  (ludies  at  the  Hague,  and  afterwards  went  with  his 
parents  into  Zeland,  where  he  was  instructed  in  polite  litera- 
ture and  philofophy.  He  comprehended  very  well  the  prin- 

£A]  Kis  principal  works  (rer  they  "  hiftoria  Philofophica."     This  Is  rec- 

are  numerous)  are,   i.  "  Andquitatum  koned  a  good  abridgement  cf  logic  and 

te  Rotnanorum  Jurifprudentiam  slluf-  morality.      4.  "  Hiiioria  Juris  Civilis, 

*;  trantium  fyntagnia."''   2.  "  Elernenta  "  Rornsui  ac  Germanici."     5.  "  rle- 

"  juris  Civjlis  fecundum  orJinem  In-  "  menta  Juris  Naturae  Sc  Gentium.'* 

"  ftitutionum  uc  panue-ftarum,"  2  vols.  And  feveral  academic  difTertatioj&s  upon 

Svo.     3.  £i  Element?.  Hhiiofcph're  ?,a-  various  fubjedts. 
*'  tionalis  Sz  Mcralis,  quibus  pi-asniifTa 
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ciples  of  morality  and  politics,  but  did  not  relifh  logic,  and 
had  an  unconquerable  ayerfion  to  grammar.  He  diicovered 
early  a  flrong  propenilty.to  poetry,  and  began  to  make  verfes, 
before  he  knew  any  thing  of  profody  or  the  rules  of  art. 
He  compofed  a  regular  elegy,  at  ten  years  of  age,  upon  the 
death  of  a  play-fellow ;  and  there  are  feveral  epigrams  and 
little  poems  of  his,  which  were  written  when  he  was  not 
above  12,  and  (hew  a  greal  deal  of  genius  and  facility  in  that 
way. 

He  is  reprefented  however  as  having  been  a  very  idle  bov, 
and  not  likely  to  make  any  progreis  in  Greek  and  Latin 
learning  ;  on  which  account  his  rather  fent  him,  at  14  years 
,  of  age,  to  ftudy  the  law  at  the  univeriity  of  Franeker.     But, 
as  if  he  had  been  influenced  by  a  fpirit  of  contradiction,  now 
nothing  would  go  down  but  dailies  ;  and  nt-  applied  himfelf 
as  obihnately  to  Greek  and  Latin  authors  here,  as  he  had  re- 
fufed  to  look  into  them  in  Zeland.     Afterwards  he  removed 
to  Leyden,  where  he  became  a  fcholar  of  Jofeph  Scaliger; 
'  and  he  is  obliged  to  the  encouragement  and  care  of  this  great 
man  for  that  perfection  to  which  he  afterwards  arrived  in 
...literature,  and  which  at  the  beginning  of  his  life  there  was 
'  fo  little  reafon  to  expect  from  him.     lie  publimed  an  edition 
of  t4  Silius  Italicus"  in  1600  :   and  he  added  to  it  notes  of  his 
oivn,  which  he  called  "  Crepundia  Siliana,"  to  fhew  that  they 
were  written  when  he  Was  extremely  young.     He  was  made 
Greek  profeiibr  at  18,  and  afterwards  fucceeded  Scaliger  in 
the  profeiTorfhip  of  politics  and  hillory.    When  he  was  made 
librarian  to  the   univerfity,  he  pronounced  a  Latin  oration, 
afterwards  publifhed,  in  which  he  defcribed  the  duties  of  a 
librarian,   and  the  good  order  and  condition  that  a  library 
fliould  be  kept  in.     He  died  Feb.   25,   1655,  after  having 
done  great  honour  to  himfelf  and  country  by  various  works 
of  parts  and  learning.     He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  a  critic 
by  his  labours  upon  Silius  Itaiicus,  Theocritus,  Hefiod,  Se- 
neca, Homer,  Hefychius,  Theophraftus,  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus,  Ovid,  Livy,  Terence,  Horace,  Prudentius,  Maximus 
Tyrius,  &c.     He  publifhed  two  treatifes  "  De  Satyra  Ho- 
"  ratiana,"  which  Balzac  affirms  to  be  matter-pieces  in  their 
way.     He  wrote  poems  in  various  languages,  which  have 
been  often  printed,  and  always  admired.    He  was  the  author 
of  feveral  profe  works,  fome  of  which  were  written  in  an 
humorous  and  fatyrical  manner  ;  as  "  Laus  Afini,"   "  Laus 
"  Pediculi,"  &c. 

The  learned  have  all  joined  in  their  eloges  on  Heinfius. 
Gerard  Voffius  fays,  that  he  was  a  very  great  mail]  and  calls 
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him  the  ornament  of  the  Mufes  anc^i^e  Graces.     Caufabon 
admires  him  equally  for  his  parts  .af^'^arning.     Pareus 
him  the  Varro  of  his  age.     Barthiiis;*anks  him  with  the 
writers.     Bochart  pronounces  him-a.trhly  great  and  learne.^ 
man  ;  and  Selden  fpeaks  of  hini,  as  C.(i-t2t.m.fev-enprurn  quara 
"  amceniorum  literarum  fol ;"  a  light  to^ui^exus  in  our  gay 
Ebunt  de    as  we\\  as  fevere  purfuits  in  letters.     Sx^^Sttowevcr  hav.e 

cenfura  au-   .1  ,  u    .   i  11   r  i    r  *'r-    ••A"T  •  j- 

thorum.      thought,  that  he  was  not  io  well  termed  for  •^ntjcnm  ;  arttp; 
Le  Clerc,  in  his  account  of  the  Amfterdam  edilipn  of  B.eht- 
ley's  "  Horace,"  has  the  following  callage  :  cc 'Daniel  He'trj*;'" 

,,  -r          ,y    r  ,  ,.  1        1     1     r  1  1  i     }->r^^fei 

ims,     lays  he,     •  was  doubtleis  a  learned  man,  and  nad[-;^ 
fpent  his  life  in  the  ftudy  of  criticifm.     Yet,  if  we  may 
iudge  by  his  Horace,  he  was   by  no  means  happy  in  his...tSE. 
conjectures,  of  which  our   author  Bentley  has  admitted-,-"' 
"  only  one,  if  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me  ;  for  I  caru,\(i 
"  not  recollect  the  place  v/here  he  paries  this  judgement  of'.-'' 
<c  Daniel  Heinfius.     But  he  fpeaks  much  more  advantage-.':-1'- 
Jhbl.  Choif. "  ou{]y  of  j^is  fon  Nicolas  Heinfius  ;  who,  though  not  fo 

"  learned  a  man  as  his  father,  had  yet  a  better  tafte  for  cri- 
"  ticifm." 

We  muil  not  forget  to  obferve,  that  Daniel  Heinfius  wafc!T«.*$ 
highly  honoured  abroad- as  well  as  at  home;  and  receivedt' 
uncommon  marks  of  refpecl:  from  foreign  potentates.     Q^uf-V^' 
tavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  gave  him  a  place  among 
his  counfellors  of  flate  :  the  republic  of  Venice  made  him  a' 
knight  of  their  order  of  St.  Mark :  and  Pope  Urban  VIIJ,-- 
was  fuch  an  admirer  of  his  fine  parts  and  confummate  lea)fn~ 
ing,  that  he  made  him  great  offers,  if  he  would   come'-tov 
Rome ;  u  to  refcue  that  city  from  barbarifm,"  as  the  pontiff 
is  faid  to  have  expreffed  himfelf. 


HEINSIUS  (NICOLAS),  the  fon  of  Daniel,  was  born  at 
Leyden  in  1620,  and  became  as  great  a  Latin  poet,  and  a 
greater  critic  than  his  father.     His  poems  have  been  feveral,- 
times  printed  :  but  the  bed  edition  is  that  of  Amfterdam, 
1666.     Some  have  admired  them  fo  much,  as  to  think  him, 
Pclilet,        worthy  to  be  called  "  The  Swan  of  Holland."     He  wrote 
rom.  H.     notes   upon,  and  gave   editions  of,  Virgil,   Ovid,   Valerius 
Flaccus,    Claudiun,   Prudentius,  5cc.     Bentley,    in    a   note 
upon  Horace,  2 'Sat.   vi.    icS.    calls  his  edition  of  Virgil 
"  editio  caftigatiiTima."     His   Claudian    is   dedicated    in   a 
Latin  poem  to  Chriftina  queen  of  Sweden  ;  and  his  Ovid  to 
Thuanus.     At  his   death,  which  happened  at  the  Hague   in 
1 68 1,  he  difowned  all  his  works;  and  exprefled  the  utmoft-v'^ 
regret  at  having  left  behind  him  fo.  many  "  Mor,uments  of,. 

"  his 
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**  his  vanity,"  as  he  called  them.  Nicolas  Heinfius  was  as 
much  difting  aimed  by  his  great  employments  in  the  (rate, 
as  he  was  by  his  parts  and  learning.  All  the  learned  of  his 
time  fpeak  well  of  him  ;  and  he  is  reprefented  as  having  been 
poilefled  of  good  qualities  as  well  as  great  ones. 

HELIODORUS,  a  native  of  Emefla  in  Phoenicia,  and 
bimop  of  Tricca  in  Theflaly,  flourifhed  in  the  reigns  of 
Theodofius  and  Arcadius  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. In  his  youth  he  wrote  a  romance,  by  which  he  is  now 
better  known,  than  by  his  bifhopric  of  Tricca,  to  which 
he  was  afterwards  promoted.  It  is  intituled,  "  Ethiopics," 
and  relates  the  amours  of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea,  in  ten 
books.  The  learned  Huetius  is  of  opinion,  that  Heliodorus 
was  among  the  romance-writers,  what;  Homer  was  among  De  origin, 
the  poets  :  that  is,  we  fuppofe,  the  fource  and  model  of  an  Fabul* Ro* 

•    r    •  i  e  T   •    r     •  i  •  r-r-n      manens, 

inhnite  number  or  romances,  ail  interior  to  his  own.  The  p.  -,3,. 
firft  edition  of  it  was  printed  at  Bafil,  1533,  with  a  dedica- 
tion prefixed  to  the  fenate  of  Nuremberg  by  Vincentius  Op- 
fopaeus  ;  who  informs  us,  that  a  foldier  preierved  the  MS. 
of  it  when  the  library  of  Buda  was  plundered.  Bourdelot's 
notes  upon  this  romance  are  very  learned ;  and  were  printed 
at  Paris,  1619,  with  Heliodorus's  Greek  original,  and  a  La- 
tin tranflation,  publifhed  by  Staniflaus  Warfzewicki,  a  Polifh 
knight,  with  the  Greek,  at  Bafil,  1551.  There  has  gone  a 
rumour,  that  a  provincial  fynod,  being  fenfible  how  danger- 
ous the  reading;  of  Heliodorus's  cc  /Ethiooics"  was,  to  which 

A 

the  author's  rank  v/as  fuppofed  to  add  great  authority,  re- 
quired of  the  bifhop,  that  he  fhould  either  burn  the  book,  or 
refign  his  dignity ;  and  that  the  bifhop  chofe  the  latter.     But 
this  ftory  is  thought  to  be  entirely  fabulous  ;    as  depend- 
ing only  upon  the  fingle  teftimony  of  Nicephorus,  an  ec-  Hift.  Eccl. 
clefiaftical  hiftorian  of  great  credulity  and  judgement:  not  *•  *"•  c-  34- 
to  mention,  how  difficult  it  is  fuppofe,  that  Socrates  fhould 
omit  fo  memorable  a  circumftance  in  the  paflage ;  v/here  he 
obferves,  that  Heliodorus  "  wrote  a  love-tale  in  his  youth, 
"  which  he  intituled  c  ^Ethiopics."     Valefius,  in  his  notes  Hift.  Ecct. 
upon  this  paflage,  does  not  only  reject  Nicephorus's  account l' v*  Ct  22% 
as  a  mere  fable,  but  feems  inclined  to  think,  that  the  ro- 
mance itfelf  was  not  written  by  Heliodorus  bifhop  of  Tric- 
ca ;  of  which,  however,  Huetius  does  not  doubt  in  the  leaft. 
Some  have  fancied,  as  Opfopaeus  and  Melan&hon,  that  this 
romance  was  in  reality  a  true  hiftory ;  but  Fabricius  thinks  Biblioth. 
this  as  incredible,  as  that  Heliodorus,  according  to  others,  Graec.Tom. 
wrote  it  originally  in  the  Ethiopic  tongue.     Some  again  have 
I  aiferted, 
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afierted,  that  Heliodorus  was  not  a  Chriftian,  from  his  tell- 
ing us  at  the  end  of  his  book,  that  he  is  a  Phoenician,  born 
in  the  city  of  EmefTa,  and  of  the  race  of  the  fun  ;  fmce, 
they  fay,  it  would  be  madnefs  in  a  Chriftian,  and  much  more 
in  a  bifhop,  to  declare,  that  he  was  defcended  from  that  lu- 
minous body.  This  objection  Bayle,  who  quotes  it,  an- 
H2-  fwers  in  the  following  manner :  "  It  is  certain,"  fays  he, 
RUS,  note  "  t^sat  ^evera^  Chriftians  in  the  fourth  century  mentioned  the 
I.  "  ancientnefs  of  their  nobility  ;  why  then  fliould  not  we  be- 

tc  lieve,  that  Heliodorus  mentioned  his  ?  He  did  not  believe 
<fc  that  his  family  was  really  defcended  from  the  fun  ;  but  he 
"  might  imagine,  that  he  muft  diftinguifti  it  by  that  mark. 
<fc  This  was  a  title,  by  which  his  family  had  been  known  a 
"  long  time,  and  which  was  honourable  to  him:  and  though 
"  the  principle  was  falfe,  yet  one  might  infer  from  it  forne 
"  confequences  favourable  to  his  family  with  regard  to  its 
"  antiquity.  Such  a  motive  might  engage  a  ChriiHan  thus 
*>t  to  diftinguifn  the  nobility  of  his  extraction.  Add  to  this, 
"  that  Heliodorus  was  not  yet  a  biihop,  when  he  wrote  his 
"  romance :  he  was  ftiil  in  all  the  fire  of  his  youth  ;  and  cs 
*6  he  did  not  put  his  name  to  his  work,  he  might  with  more 
<c  liberty  make  his  defcent  known  by  the  ancient  tradition  of 
"  his  family."  Bayle  refers  us,  in  the  courfe  of  this  lulu- 
tion,  to  a  differtation  of  Balzac  at  the  end  of  his  "  Socrate 
"  Chretien  :"  where  it  is  obferved  among  other  things,  that 
St.  Jerom  makes  St.  Paul  to  be  defcended  from  Agamem- 
non, and  that  Synefms  beaded  his  defcent  from  Hercules. 

.Befides  the  "  /Ethiopics,"  Cedrenus  tells  us  of  another 
book  of  Heliodorus,  concerning  the  Philofopher's  Stone,  or 
the  art  of  tranfmuting  metals  into  gold,  which  he  prelented 
to  Theodofius  the  Great ;  and  Fabricius  has  inferted  in  his 
7 ->in.  vi.  *4  Bibliotheca  Gneca,"  a  chemical  Greek  poem  written  in 
*•  '73-  Iambic  verfe,  which  he  had  from  a  MS.  in  the  king  of 
France's  library,  and  carries  the  name  of  Heliodorus,  biihop 
of  Tricca;  but  leaves  it  very  juftly  queftionable,  whether  it 
be  not  a  fpurious  performance.  Socrates  relates,  in  the  book 
and  chapter  above  cited,  that  this  bifhop  introduced  the' 
cuftom  of  depofmg  thofe  minifters  who  lay  with  their  wives 
nfter  ordination  :  which  Bayle  thinks  a  profitable  argument 
in  favour  of  the  prelate's  chaftity  ;  and  adds,  that  he  appears 
from  his  romance  to  have  been  a  lover  of  this  virtue. 

HELMONT  (JOHN  BAPTIST  VAN),  commonly  called 
Van  Helmcnt,  from  a  borough  and  caftle  of  that  name  in 
Brabant,  was  a  perfon  of  quality,  and  a  man  of  great  learn- 
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ing,  cfpecially  in  phyfic  and  natural  philofophy ;  and  born 
at  BruiTels  in  1577.  But,  inftead  of  relating  the  particulars 
of  his  life,  we  will  make  him  relate  them  himfelf,  as  he  does 
in  the  two  introductory  chapters  to  his  works  :  for  nothing 
can  give  a  jufter  notion  of  the  man,  or  indeed  be  more  en- 
tertaining to  the  curious  reader. 

"  In  the  year  1580,"  fays  he,  "  a  moft  miferable  one  to  Ortus  Me. 
*'  the  Low-countries,  my  father  died.  I,  the  youngeft  and  diclna;>  P« 
leaft  efteemed  of  all  my  brothers  and  fifters,  was  bred  a  JJ*. 
fcholar  ;  and  in  the  year  1594.,  which  was  to  me  the  I7th, 
had  finifhed  the  courfe  of  philofophy.  Upon  feeing  none 
admitted  to  examinations  at  Louvain,  but  in  a  gown,  and 
mafked  with  a  hood,  as  though  the  garment  did  promife 
learning,  I  began  to  perceive,  that  the  taking  degrees  in 
arts  was  a  piece  of  meer  mockery ;  and  wondered  at  the 
fimplicity  of  young  men,  in  fancying  that  they  had  learned 
any  thing  from  their  doating  profeflbrs.  I  entered, there- 
fore, into  a  ferious  and  honeft  examination  of  myfelf,  that 
I  might  know  by  my  own  judgement,  how  much  I  was  a 
philoibpher,  and  whether  I  had  really  acquired  truth  and 
knowledge :  but  found  myfelf  altogether  deftitute>  fave 
that  I  had  learned  to  wrangle  artificially.  Then  came  I 
firft  to  perceive,  that  I  knew  nothing,  or  at  leaft  that  which 
was  not  worth  knowing.  Natural  philofophy  feemed  to 
promife  fornething  of  knowledge,  to  which  therefore  I 
joined  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy.  I  applied  myfelf  alfo  to 
logic  and  the  mathematics,  by  way  of  recreation,  when  I 
was  wearied  with  other  ftudies ;  and  made  myfelf  a  mafter 
of 'Euclid's  Elements,'  as  I  did  alfo  of '  Copernicus'sTheory 
"  De  revolutionibus  orbium  cceleftium:'  but  all  thefe  things 
"  were  of  no  account  with  me,  becaufe  they  contained  little 
"  truth  and  certainty,  little  but  a  parade  of  fcience  falfely 
"  fo  called.  Finding  after  all,  therefore,  that  nothing  was 
"  found,  nothing  true,  I  refufed  the  title  of  mafter  of  arts, 
"  though  I  had  finifhed  my  courfe  ;  unwilling,  that  profef- 
"  fors  fhould  play  the  fool  with  me,  in  declaring  me  a  mafter 
"  of  the  feven  arts,  when  I  was  confcious  to  myfelf  that  I 
"  knew  nothing. 

"  A  wealthy  canonry  was  promifed  me  then,  fo  that  I 
"  might,  if  I  pleafed,  turn  myfelf  to  divinity ;  but  Saint 
"  Bernard  affrighted  me  from  it,  faying,  that  '  I  mould  eat 
<c  the  fins  of  the  people.'  I  begged  therefore  of  the  Lord 
Jefus,  that  he  would  vouchfafe  to  call  me  to  that  profeflion, 
in  which  I  might  pleafe  him  moft.  The  Jefuits  began 
at  that  time  to  teach  philofophy  at  Louvain,  and  one  of 
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44  the  profefTors  expounded  the  difquifitions  and  fecrets  of 
"  magic.  Both  thefe  lectures  I  greedily  received  ;  but  in- 
44  ftead  of  grain,  I  reaped  only  ftubble,  and  fantaftic  con- 
"  ceits  void  of  fenfe.  In  the  mean  time,  left  an  hour  mould 
"  pafs  without  fome  benefit,  I  run  through  fome  writings 
of  the  Stoics,  thofe  of  Seneca,  and  efpecially  of  Epittetus, 
who  pleafed  me  exceedingly.  I  feemed,  in  moral  philofo- 
phy,  to  have  found  the  quintefTence  of  truth,  and  did  veri- 
ly believe,  that  through  Stoicifm  I  advanced  in  Chriftian 
perfection  ;  but  I  difcovered  afterwards  in  a  dream,  that 
Stoicifm  was  an  empty  and  fwcllen  bubble,  and  that  by  this 
"  ftudy,  under  the  appearance  of  moderation,  I  became  in- 
44  deed  moft  felf-fufficient  and  haughty.  Laftly,  I  turned 
4C  over  Mathiolus  and  Diofcorides  ;  thinking  with  myfelf 
44  nothing  equally  neceffary  for  mortal  man  to  know  and 
*c  admire,  as  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  God  in  vep;eta- 

O  O 

*'  bles ;  to  the  end  that  he  might  not  only  crop  the  fruit  for 

"  food,  but  alfo  minifter  of  the  fame  to  his  other  necefli- 

44  ties.     My  curiofity  being  now  raifed  upon  this  branch  of 

44  ftudy,  I  enquired,  whether  there  were  any  book,  which 

44  delivered  the  maxims  and  rules  of  medicine  ?  for  I  then 

44  fuppofed,  that  medicine  was  not  altogether  a  mere  gift, 

44  but  might  be  taught,  and  delivered  by  difcipline,  like  other 

44  arts  and  fciences  :  at  leaft  I  thought,  if  medicine  was  a 

*c  good  gift  coming  down  from  the  Father  of  lights,  that  it 

<4  might  have,  as  an  human  fcience,  its  theorems  and  au- 

44  thors,  into  whom,  as  into  Bazaleel  and  Aholiab,  the  fpirit 

44  of  the  Lord  had  infufed  the  knowledge  of  all  difeafes  and 

4C  their  caufes,  and  alfo  the  knowledge  of  the  properties  of 

44  things.     I   enquired,  I  fay,  whether  no  writer   had  de- 

*'  fcribed  the  qualities,  properties,  applications,  and  propor- 

4<  tions  of  vegetables,  from  the  hyflbp  even  to  the  cedar  of 

*c  Libanus  ?  A  certain  profeflbr  of  medicine  anfvvered  me, 

44  that  none  of  thefe  things  were  to  be  looked  for  either  in 

44  Galen  or  Avicen.     I  was  very  ready  to  believe  this,  from 

44  the  many  fruitlefs  fearches  I  had  made  in  books  for  truth 

46  and  knowledge  before ;    however,  following  my  natural 

4C  bent,  which  lay  to  the  ftudy  of  nature,  I  read  the  inftitu- 

4C  tions  of  Fuchius  and  Fernelius  ;  in  whom  I  knew  I  had 

4C  furveyed  the  whole  fcience  of  medicine,  as  it  were,  in  an 

44  epitome.     Is  this,  faid  I,  fmiling  to  myfelf,  the  knowledge 

44  of  healing  ?  Is  the  whole  hiftory  of  natural  properties  thus 

46  fhut  up  in  elementary  qualities  ?    Therefore  I  read  the 

44  works  of  Galen  twice.;  of  Hippocrates  once,  whofe  Apho- 

44  rifms  I  almoft  got  by  heart  ;  all  Avicen  ;  as  well  as  the 

"  Greeks, 
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"  Greeks,  Arabians,  and  moderns,  to  the  tune  of  600  au- 
"  thors.  I  read  them  ferioufly  and  attentively  through  ;  and 
"  took  down,  as  I  went  along,  whatever  feemed  curious, 
"  and  worthv  of  attention  j  wrhen  at  length,  reading  over 
"  my  common-place  book,  I  was  grieved  at  the  pains  I  had 
"  beftowed,  and  the  years  I  had  fpent,  in  throwing  together 
"  fuch  a  mafs  of  fluff.  Therefore  I  ftraightway  left  off  all 
"  books  whatever,  all  formal  difcourfes,  and  empty  promifes 
"  of  the  fchools ;  firmly  believing  every  good  and  perfect 
"  gift  to  come  down  from  the  Father  of  lights,  more  parti- 
"  cularly  that  of  medicine. 

"  I  have  attentively  furveyed  fome  foreign  nations  ;  but 
ic  I  found  the  fame  iluggifhnefs,  in  implicitly  following  the 
<c  fleps  of  their  forefathers,  and  ignorance  among  them  all. 
"  I  then  became  perfuaded,  that  the  art  of  healing  was  a 
"  mere  impoflure,  originally  fet  on  foot  by  the  Greeks  for 
ft  filthy  lucre's  fake ;  till  afterwards  the  Holy  Scriptures  in- 
"  formed  me  better.  I  confidered,  that  the  plague,  which 
"  then  raged  at  Louvain,  was  a  moft  miferable  difeafe,  in 
*«  which  every  one  forfook  the  fick ;  and  faithlefs  helpers, 
««  diftruftful  of  their  own  art,  fled  more  fwiftly  than  the 
"  unlearned  common  people,  and  homely  pretenders  to  cure 
«'  it.  I  propofed  to  myfelf  to  dedicate  one  falutation  to  the 
"  miferable  infected;  and  although  then  no  medicine  was 
"  made  known  to  me  but  trivial  ones,  yet  God  preferved 
"  my  innocency  from  fo  cruel  an  enemy.  I  was  not  indeed 
"  fent  for,  but  went  of  my  own  accord ;  and  that  not  fo 
"  much  to  help  them,  which  I  defpaired  of  doing,  as  /or  the 
"  fake  of  learning.  All  that  faw  me,  feemed  to  be  refrefh- 
"  ed  with  hope  and  joy  ;  and  I  myfelf,  being  fraught  with 
"  hope,  was  perfuaded,  that,  by  the  mere  free  gift  of  God, 
<c  I  (hould  fometimes  obtain  a  maftery  in  the  fcience.  After 
"  ten  years  travel  and  ftudies  from  my  degree  in  the  art  of 
"  medicine  taken  at  Louvain,  being  then  marwed,  I  with- 
"  drew  myfelf,  in  1609,  to  Vilvord  ;  that  being  the  lefs 
"  troubled  by  applications,!  might  proceed  diligently  in  view- 
"  ing  the  kingdoms  of  vegetables,  animals,  and  minerals. 
<c  I  employed  myfelf  fome  years  in  chemical  operations.  I 
"  fearched  into  the  works  of  Paracelfus ;  and  at  firft  admired 
"  and  honoured  the  man,  but  at  laft  was  convinced,  that  no- 
"  thing  but  difficulty,  obfcurity,  and  error,  was  to  be  found 
cc  in  him.  Thus  tired  out  with  fearch  after  fearch,  and  con- 
"  eluding  the  art  of  medicine  to  be  all  deceit  and  uncertainty, 
"  I  faid  with  a  forrowful  heart, .«  Good  God  !  how  long  wilt 
"  thou  be  angry  with  mortal  man,  who  hitherto  has  not 
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difclofed  one  truth,  in  healing,  to  thy  fchools  ?    How  long 
wilt  thou  deny  truth  to  a  people  confefling  thee,  needful 
in  thefe  days,   more  than  in  times  paft  ?     Is  the  facrifice 
of  Molech  pleafmg  to  thee  ?  wilt  thou  have  the  lives  of 
the  poor,  widows,  and  fatherlefs  children,  confecrated  to 
thyfclf,  under  the  moil  miferable  torture  of  incurable  dif- 
c<  eafes  ?  How  is  it,  therefore,  that  thou  ceafeft  not  to  de- 
ftroy  fo  many  families  through  the  uncertainty  and  igno- 
rance  of  phyficians  ?'  Then  I  fell  on  my  face,  and  faid, 
Oh,  Lord,  pardon  me,  if  favour  towards  my  neighbour 
hath  matched  me  away  beyond  my  bounds.     Pardon,  par- 
don, O  Lord,  my  indifcreet  chanty  ;  for  thou  art  the  ra- 
dical good  of  goodncfs  itfelf.  Thou  haft  known  my  fighs; 
and  that  I  confefs  myfelf  to  be,  to  know,  to  be  worth, 
to  be  able  to  do,  to  have,   nothing  ;  and  that  I  am  poor, 
naked,  empty,  vain.     Give,  O  Lord,  give  knowledge  to 
thy  creature,  that  he  may  affectionately  know  thy  crea- 
tures; himfelf  firft,  other  things  befides  himfelf,  all  things, 
and  more  than  all  things,  to  be  ultimately  in  thee/ 
"  After  I  had  thus  earneilly  prayed,  I  fell  into  a  dream  ; 
"  in  which,   in  the  fight  or  view  of  truth,  I  faw  the  whole 
"  univcrfe,  as  it  were,  fomc  chaos  or  confufed^hing  with- 
cc  out  form,  which  was  almoft  a  mere  nothing.     And  from 
"  thence  I   drew  the  conceiving  of  one  word,  which  did 
"  fignify  to   me   this  following  :  *  Behold  thou,  and  what 
tc  things  thou  fccft,  are  nothing.    Whatever  thou  doft  urge, 
"  is  lei's  than  nothing  itfelf  in  the  fight  of  the  Moft  High. 
*c  He  knoweth  all  the  bounds  of  things  to  be  done  :  thou  at 
lead  may  apply  thyfelf  to  thy  own  iufety.'  In  this  concep- 
tion there  was  an  inward  precept,  that  I  mould  be  made  a 
phyfician  ;  and  that,  fome  time  or  other,  Raphael  him- 
"  felf  mould  be  given  unto  me.   Forthwith  therefore,  and  for 
"  30  whole  years  after,  and  their  nights  following  in  order, 
"  I  laboured  always  to  my  coft,  and  often  in  danger  of  my 
cc  life,  that  I  might  obtain  the  knowledge  of  vegetables  and 
<c  minerals,  and  of  their  natures  and  properties  alfo.     Mean- 
while, I  exercifed  myfelf  in  prayer,  in  reading,  in  a  nar- 
row fearch  of  things,  in  fitting  my  errors,  and  in  writing 
down  what  I  daily  experienced.     At  length  I  knew  with 
Solomon,  that  I  had  for  the  mod  part  hitherto  perplexed 
my  fpirit  in  vain ;  and  I  faid,   Vain  is  the  knowledge  of 
all  things  under  the  fun,  vain  are  the  fearchings  of  the 
"  curious.     Whom  the  Lord  Jefus  mall  call  unto  wifdom, 
he,  and  no  other,  mall  come  ;  yea,  he  that  hath  come  to 
the  top,  {hall  as  yet  be  able  to  do  very  little,  unlefs  the 
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x*  bountiful  favour  of  the  Lord  fhall  fhine  upon  him.  Lo, 
c<  thus  have  I  waxed  ripe  of  age,  being  become  a  man  ;  and 
<l  now  alfo  an  old  man,  unprofitable,  and  unacceptable  to 
*'  God,  to  whom  be  all  honour." 

From  the  account  here  given  by  himfelf,  it  is  eafy  to  con- 
ceive, that  Van  Helmont,  at  his  firil  appearance  in  the  world, 
would  pafs  for  no  better  than  an  enthufiaft  and  a  madman. 
He  certainlv  had  in  him  a  flrontr  mixture  of  both  enthufiafm 
and  madnefs  :  neverthelefs  he  was  very  acute  and  very  pro- 
found, and  difcovered  in  many  cafes  a  wonderful  penetration 
and  infight  into  nature.  By  his  (kill  in  phyfic,  he  performed 
fuch  unexpected  cures,  that  he  was  put  into  the  inquiiition, 
as  a  man  that  did  things  beyond  the  reach  of  nature.  He 
cleared  himfelf  before  the  inquifitors  ;  but,  to  be  more  at  li- 
berty, retired  afterwards  into  Holland.  He  died  Dec.  30, 
1644,  and  the  day  before  wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend  at  Paris, 
in  which  were  thefe  words :  "  Praife  and  glory  be  to  God 
"  for  evermore,  who  is  pleafed  to  call  me  out  of  the  world  ; 
"  and,  as  I  conjecture,  my  life  will  not  lafr.  above  24  hours. 
"  For  this  day  I  find  myfelf  firft  afiaulted  by  a  fever,  which, 
"  fuch  is  the  weaknefs  of  my  body,  muft,  I  know,  nnifh  me 
<("  within  that  fpace."  A  few  cays  before  that,  he  laid  to  Profat.  ai 
his  fon  Francis  Mercurius  Van  'Helmont,  "  Take  all  my  °Fcr* 
"  writings,  as  well  thofe  that  are  crude  and  uncorrected, 
"  as  thofe  that  are  thoroughly  purged,  and  join  them  toge- 
"  ther.  I  now  commit  them  to  thy  care  ;  finifh  and  digeit 
"  them  according  to  thv  own  judgement.  It  hath  fo  pleafed 

_  *  J          ^2 

the  Lord  Almighty,  who  attempts  all  things  powerfully, 
"  and  directs  all  things  fweetly." 

John  Caramuel  Lobkowiz  has  given  a  good  account  of 
this  phylician  and  philofopher  in  a  very  few  words  "  Hel- 
"  mont,"  fays  he,  "  for  I  knew  the  man,  wr.s  pious,  learn- 
"  ed,  famous :  a  fworn  enemy  of  Galen  and  Ariltotle.  The 
"  fick  never  languifhcd  long  under  his  hand?  :  being  always 
cc  killed  or  cured  in  two  or  three  days.  He  was  lent  for 
chiefly  to  thofe  who  were  given  up  bv  other  phyficians  ; 
and,  to  the  great  grief  and  indignation  of  fuch  phyficians, 
often  reftored  the  patient  unexpectedly  to  health.  His 
works  were  published  in  folio.  They  are  one  continued 
"  fatire  againft  the  Peripatetics  and  (Salennts  ;  very  vo-  I 
"  luminous,  but  not  very  profitable  for  inftruition  in 
"  phyfic."  &c. 

HELOISA,  the  concubine,  and  afterwards  the  wife,  of 
Peter  Abelard  -}  a  nun,  and  afterwards  priorcfs  of  Argenteuil ; 
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and  laill}T,  abbefs  of  the  Paraclete,  was  born  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  1 2th  century.  The  hiftory  of  her  amour  with 
Abelard  having  been  already  related  in  our  account  of  him* 
we  refer  the  reader  to  it ;  and  {hall  content  ourfelves  here, 
with  giving  fome  particulars  of  Heloifa,  which  we  have 
cither  not  mentioned  at  all,  or  but  very  {lightly,  under  that 
article. 

This  lady  has  ufually  been  celebrated  for  her  great  beauty 
and  her  great  learning.  In  the  age  {he  lived,  a  young  girl 
with  a  very  fmall  (hare  of  erudition  might  eafily  pafs  for  a 
miracle.  However,  v/e  fay  not  this,  to  derogate  from  He- 
loifa's  merit  in  this  particular,  fince  it  is  certain  that  me  de- 
ferves  an  honourable  place  among  the  very  learned  women  : 
for  me  was  {killed,  not  only  in  the  Latin  tongue,  but  alfo  in 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew.  This  Abelard  exprefsly  declares  in 
Abelard!  a  ]etterj  which  he  wrote  to  the  nuns  of  the  Paraclete.  As 
'*  to  thofe  who  afcribe  to  her  a  raviming  beauty,  we  may  upon 
very  good  grounds  prefume  them  to  be  miftaken.  Abelard 
muft  have  been  as  good  a  judge  of  it  as  any  one  ;  he  muft 
have  had  more  reaibn  to  exaggerate,  than  to  diminim  in  his 
account  of  it,  than  any  one  ;  yet  he  contents  himfelf  with 
faying,  that  "  as  me  was  not  the  laft  of  her  fex  in  beauty, 
"  fo  in  letters  me  was  the  firft  :"  "  Cum  per  faciem  non 
"  eflet  infima,  per  abundantium  literarum  erat  fuprema  :"  a 
very  flat  elogium,  fuppofmg  her  to  have  been  an  accomplifh- 
ed  beauty,  and  by  no  means  confident  with  the  pailion  which 
Abelard  entertained  for  her.  But  Abelard's  poetry  may  ac- 
count for  this  fuppofed  beauty  in  Heloifa  :  his  verfes  were 
filled  with  nothing  but  love  for  her,  which,  making  the  name 
'of  this  miftrefs  to  fly  all  over  the  world,  would  naturally  oc- 
cafion  perfons  to  afcribe  charms  to  her,  which  nature  had 
hot  given  her.  Her  paffion,  on  the  other  hand,  was  as  ex- 
travagant for  Abelard ;  and  her  encomiums  upon  him  have 
fet  him  perhaps  as  much  too  high  in  the  opinion  of  the  wo- 
men, as  me  herielf  has  ftood  in  the  opinion  of  the  men. 
Take  a  little  of  her  language  by  way  of  fpecimen  :  "  What 
"  wife,  what  maid,  did  not  languifli  for  you  when  abfent, 
**  and  was  not  all  in  a  flame  with  love,  when  you  was  near  ? 
"  What  queen  or  great  lady  did  not  envy  my  joys  and  my  bed? 
4*  Two  qualities  you  had,  feldom  to  be  found  among  the 
"  learned,-  by  which  you  could  not  fail  to  gain  all  women's 
"  hearts  :  poetry,  I  mean,  and  mufic.  With  thefe  you  un- 
"  bended  your  mind  after  its  philofophic  labours,  and  wrote 
"  many  love  verfes,  which  by  their  fweetnefs  and  harmony 
"  have  caufed  them  to  be  fung  in  every  corner  of  the  world, 

"  fo 
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c<  fo  that  even  the  illiterate  found  your  praife.     And  as  the 

"  Crested  part  of  your  fongs  celebrated  our  loves,  they  have 

"  fpread  my  name  to  many  nations,  and  kindled  there  the 

*'  envy  of  the  women  againit  me/'     In  the  mean  time  Abe-  Abelard' 

lard  was  very  handfome  and  very  accompliihed  ;  though:  pro-  Op*  p>  * 

bably  neither  fo  handfome  nor  accomplished  as,  according 

to  Heloifa,  to  make  every  woman  frantic,  who  ihould  call 

her  eyes  upon  him. 

When  Abelard  confented  to  marry  Heloifa,  fhe  ufed  a 
thoufand  arguments  to  put  him  out  of  conceit  with  the  con- 
jugal tic.  "  I  know  my  uncle's  temper,"  faid  fhe  to  him  ;•  See  ABS- 
"  nothing  will  appeafe  his  rage  againft  you  :  and  then  what  LARDi 
"  glory  will  it  be  to  me  to  be  your  wife,  fmce  I  fhall  ruin 
*6  your  reputation  by  it  ?  What  curfes  have  I  not  reafon  to 
fear,  if  I  rob  the  world  of  fo  bright  a  luminary  as  you 
are  ?  What  injury  (hall  I  not  do  the  church  ?  What  for- 
row  fhall  I  not  give  the  philofophers  ?  What  a  fhame  and 
injury  will  it  be  to  you,  whom  nature  has  formed  for  the 
u  public  good,  to  give  yourfelf  up  entirely  to  a  woman  ? 
"  Confider  thefe  words  of  St.  Paul,  '  Art  thou  loofed  from  ^ 
wife,  feek  not  a  wife.'  And  if  the  ccunfel  of  this  great 
apoftle,  and  the  exhortations  of  the  holy  fathers,  cannot 
diffuade  you  from  that  heavy  burden,  confider  at  leail 
what  the  philofophers  have  faid  of  it.  Hear  Theophraf- 
tus,  who  has  proved  by  fo  many  reafons,  that  a  wife  man 
ought  not  to  marry.  Hear  what  Cicero,  when  he  had 
divorced  his  wife  Terentia,  anfwered  to  Hirtius,  who  pro- 
"  pofed  a  match  to  him  with  his  fifter :  that  '  he  could  not 
"  divide  his  thoughts  between  philofophy  and  a  wife.'  Be-. 
"  fides,  what  conformity  is  there  between  maid  fervants  and 
"  fcholars,  inkhorns  and  cradles,  books  and  diftaffs,  pens 
"  and  fpindles  ?  How  will  you  be  able  to  bear,  in  the  midffc 
"  of  philofophical  and  theological  meditations,  the  cries  of 
"  children,  the  fongs  of  nurfes,  and  me  difturbanee  <:f 
"  houfe-keeping?"  And  afterwards,  in  the  correipc,  ;  .n-je  Abelard 
which  fhe  kept  up  with  him,  when  fhe  had  renounced  the  °p«  p 
v/orld  many  years,  and  engaged  in  a  monaftic  life,'  £ie  re- 
prefented  to  him  the  difintereftednefs  of  her  afTetHon ;  and 
how  fhe  had  neither  fought  the  honour  of  marriage,  nor  the 
advantages  of  a  dowry,  nor  her  own  pleafure,  but  the  fingle 
fatisfa6tion  of  poiTeffing  her  dear  Abelard.  She  tells  him, 
that  although  the  name  of  wife  feems  more  holv  and  of 
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greater  dignity,  yet  fne  was  always  better  pleafed  with  that 
of  his  miftrefs,  his  concubine,  or  even  {trumpet;  and  de- 
clares in  the  moft  folemn  manner,  that  (he  had  rather  be  the 
VOL.  VIL  C  whore 
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whore  of  Peter  Abelard,  than  the  lawful  wife  of  the  em- 
peror of  the  world  [A],  "  Deum  teftem  invoco,"  fays  fhe, 
"  fi  me  Auguftus  univerfo  prasfidens  mundo  matrimonii  honore 
"  dignaretur,  totumque  mihi  crbem  confirmaret  in  perpetuo 
"  praefidendum,  charius  mihi  &  dignius  videretur  TUADICI 
"  MERETRIX,  quam  illius  imperatrix."  I  know  not,  fays 
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isayle,  now  this  lady  meant ;  but  we  have  here  one  of  the 
moft  myfterious  refinements  in  love.  It  has  been,  continues 
he,  for  feveral  ages  believed,  that  marriage  deftroys  the  prin- 
cipal poignancy  of  this  fort  of  fait,  and  that  when  a  man  does 
•&.  thing  by  engagement,  duty,  and  neceffity,  as  a  tafk  and 
drudgery,  he  no  longer  finds  the  natural  charms  of  it;  fo 
that,  according  to  thefe  nice  judges,  a  man  takes  a  wife  "  ad 
*'  honores,"  and  not 6i  ad  delicias."  "  Marriage,"  as  Mon- 
taigne obferves,  "  has  on  its  fide,  profit,  juftice,  honour,  and 
u  conftancy ;  a  flat  but  more  univerfal  pleafure.  Love  is 
"  founded  only  upon  pleafure,  which  is  more  touching, 
"  fprightly,  and  exquifite ;  a  pleafure  inflamed  by  difficulty. 
<c  There  muft  be  in  it  fting  and  ardour :  'tis  no  more  love, 
<c  if  without  darts  and  fire.  The  bounty  of  the  ladies  is  too 
"  profufe  in  marriage  :  it  blunts  the  edge  of  affection  and 
is,  Liv.  «  defire."  And  this  perhaps  made  a  Roman  emperor  fay  to 
0.5.  kis  \vife,  "  Patere  me  per  alias  exercere  cupiditates  meas, 
ius  Ve-  «  nam  UXOr  nomen  eft  dignitatis,  non  voluptatis :"  that  is, 
rus  apud  ^  <e  fufar  me  to  fatisfy  my  defires  with  other  women,  for  fpoufe 

aparcian.  in  er    .  r  ..     J.      J  r    ,       -         ,, 

\it,  is  a  name  ot  dignity,  not  or  pleaiure. 

Heloifa  died  May  17, 1 163,  about  20  years  after  her  beloved 
Abelard,  and  was  buried  in  his  grave*  A  moft  furprifmg 
miracle  happened,  as  we  learn  from  a  MS.  chronicle  of 
Tours,  when  the  fepulchre  was  opened,  in  order  to  lay  He- 
loifa's  body  there,  viz.  "  That  Abelard  ftretched  out  his 
"  arms  to  receive  her,  and  clofely  embraced  her :"  but  many 
people  think,  that  this  may  poffibly  be  a  fiction.  The  let- 
ters of  Heloifa,  together  with  their  anfwers,  may  be  found 
in  Abelard's  works,  where  more  may  be  fq?n  of  this  notable 
love  affair.  Love  certainly  begets  much  folly  and  rnadnefs 
among  the  fons  of  men :  yet,  upon  comparing  the  loves  of 
Abelard  and  Heloifa  with  the  loves  of  the  reft  of  mankind, 
one  {hall  be  apt  to  apply  to  the  former,  what  the  fervant  in 
the  play  faid  of  his  maiters  younger  fon,  when  he  compared 
him  with  his  elder :  "  Hie  vero  eft,  qui  fi  occeperit  airfare, 
4t  ludum  jocumque  dices  fuiffe  ilium  alterum,  promt  htrjus 
<c  rabies  qua?  dabit:"  that  is,  "  If  this  frantic  fpark  fhali 
a  ence  take  it  into  his  head  to  be  a  lover,  you  will  fay  that 

£A]  tc  Not  Crefar's  emprefs  would  I  deign  to  prove  : 
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"  all  that  the  other  has  done  is  but  mere  fport  and  and  jefl,  Tcrent. 
c<  compared  with  the  pranks  which  he  will  play.53  Aft^f' 

Sc.  ir« 

HELVETIUS  (ADRIAN),  a  phyfician  of  Holland,  was 
born  in  1656.  He  journeyed  to  Paris,  without  any  defign 
of  fixing  there,  and  only  to  fee  this  new  world  :  but  accident 
detained  him  very  unexpectedly.  It  feems,  that  the  dyfen- 
tery  then  prevailed  in  this  town  ;  and,  that  all  who  applied 
to  him  were  infallibly  cured.  His  fuccefs  made  a  noife ;  and 
Lewis  XIV.  ordered  him  to  publifh  the  remedy,  which  pro- 
duced fuch  certain  and  furprizing  effects.  He  declared  it  to 
be  Ipecacuana^  and  received  1000  louis-d'-ors  for  the  difco- 
very.  He  fettled  in  Paris,  became  phyfician  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  and  was  alfo  made  infpeclor- general  of  the  military 
hofpitals.  He  died  in  1721,  leaving  fome  works  behind  him; 
the  principal  of  which  is,  "  Traite  des  Maladies  de  plus  fre- 
"  quentes,  &  des  Remedies  fpecifiques  pour  les  guerir3" 
2  vols.  8vo. 

I 

HELVETIUS  (JOHN-CLAUDE),  fon  of  the  above,  was 
born  in  1685,  and  died  in  1755.  He  was  firft  phyfician  to 
the  queen,  and  greatly  encouraged  by  the  town  as  well  as 
court.  He  was,  like  his  father,  infpecior-general  of  the 
military  hofpitals.  He  was  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  of  the  Royal  Society  in  London,  and  of  the  Acade- 
mies of  Pruffia,  Florence,  and  Bclogne.  He  is  the  author 
of,  i.  "  Idee  Generate  de  1'economie  animale,  1722,"  8vo. 
2.  "  Principia  Phyiico-Medica,  in  tyronum  Medicinae  gra- 
u  tiam  confcripta,"  2  vols.  8vo.  But  this  work,  though 
drawn  up  for  pupils,  may  yet  be  ferviceable  to  mafters. 

We  may  juft  mention  alfo,  that  he  is  the  father  of  the 
Monf.  HELVETIUS,  who  wrote  the  celebrated  book  "  De 
"  1'  Efprit;"  and  whom  Voltaire  calls  "  a  true  philofpher." 
The  fame  Voltaire  fays  alfo,  that  he  u  renounced  the  place 
"  of  farmer-general,  for  the  fake  of  cultivating  letters  ;  and, 
"  that  he  has  had  the  fate  of  leveral  philofophers,  to  be  per- 
"  fecuted  for  his  book  and  for  his  virtue."  His  book  was  EfTal  furl' 
-ftigmatized  by  the  authors  of  the  "  Journal  de  Trevoux," 
and  fuppreffed  by  the  government.  We  prefume  this  gen- 
tleman to  be  {till  living  (that  is,  in  1782). 

HELVICUS  (CHRISTOPHER),  profefibr  of  the  Greek 
and  Eaftern  tongues,  and  of  divinity,  in  the  univerfity  of 
GiciTen,  was  born,  1581,  at  Sprendlingen,  a  little  town 
•pear  Frankfort,  where  his  father  was  minifter.  He  wTent 
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through  his  ftudies  in  Marpurg,  where  he  took  his  degree  of 
M.A.  in  1599,  having  taken  his  bachelor's  in  1595.  He 
was  a  moil  early  genius  ;  compoied  a  prodigious  number  of 
Greek  verfes  at  15-;  and  was  capable  of  teaching  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  even  philofophy,  before  he  was  20.  The  He- 
brew he  poiTeiled  ib  entirely,  that  he  fpoke  it  as  fluently  as 
if  it  had  been  his  native  language.  He  read  thoroughly  the 
Greek  authors  ;  and  even  ftudied  phyfic  for  fome  time,  though 
he  had  devoted  himfelf  to  the  miniftry.  In  1605,  he  was 
chofen  to  teach  Greek  and  Hebrew  in  the  college,  which 
the  landgrave  had  lately  eftablifhed  in  Gieiien :  and  which 
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the  year  after  was  converted  into  an  univerfity  by  the  empe- 
Tor,  who  endowed  it  with  privileges.  Having  difcharged 
for  five  years  the  feveral  duties  of  his  employment  with  great 
reputation,  he  was  appointed  divinity  profeffor  in  1610.  He 
married  this  year ;  yet  continued  as  arduous  as  ever  in  the 
duties  of  his  profeilion.  A  church  was  offered  him  in  Mo- 
ravia in  1611,  and  a  profeflbrfhip  at  Hamburg  with  a  con- 
fiderable  ftipend  :  however,  he  refufed  both  thofe  offers.  In 
1613,  he  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  at  the  command  of  the 
landgrave  ;  who  fent  him  to  Frankfort,  in  order  to  view  the 
library  of  the  Jews,  lately  driven  away  by  popular  tumults. 
Helvicus,  fond  of  reading  the  rabbins,  bought  feveral  of  their 
books  on  that  occafion.  He  died,  in  the  flower  of  his  age, 
1617  )  and  his  lofs  was  bewailed  after  a  very  peculiar  man- 
ner. All  the  German  poets  of  the  Augfburg  confeflion  com- 
pofed  elegies,  to  deplore  his  immature  death.  A  collection 
was  made  of  his  poems,  which  were  printed  with  his  funeral 
fermon  and  fome  other  pieces,  under  the  title  of  "  Cippus 
**  Memorialis,"  by  the  care  of  Winckleman,  colleague  to 
Helvicus. 

He  was  reputed  to  have  had  the  mod:  fkilful  and  methodi- 
cal way  of  teaching  languages.  He  was  a  good  grammarian  ; 
had  pubiimed  feveral  grammars,  a  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  Syriac :  but  they  were  only  abridgements.  His 
Hebrew  and  Latin  Lexicons  were  only,  by  way  of  efTay, 
calculated  for  youth.  He  was  not  only  a  good  grammarian, 
but  alfo  an  able  chronologer.  His  chronological  tables  have 
gone  through  feveral  editions,  and  been  greatly  efteemed, 
though  they  are  not,  as  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  theyfhould 
be,  quite  free  from  errors.  He  publifhed  them  in  1609,  un- 
der the  title  of  "  Theatrum  Hiftoricum,  five  Chronologic 
6C  Syftem  Novum,  &c.'  and  brought  them  down  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  1612  ;  but  they  were  afterwards 
revifed  and  continued  by  John  Balthafar  Schuppius,  fbn-in- 
i  law 
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law  to  the  author,  and  profeflbr  of  eloquence  and  hiftory  in, 
the  univerfity  of  Marpurg.  Helvicus  had  projected  the  writ- 
ing a  great  number  of  books  ;  and  it  is  plain  by  the  books 
he  publifhed,  that,  had  he  lived  threefcore  years,  his  works 
might  have  made  feveral  volumes  in  folio.  They  are  not 
interefting  enough  to  make  a  particular  and  minute  account 
of  them  neceflkry :  his  chronology  being  the  only  one,  whofe 
life  has  not  been  fuperfeded. 

HEMELAR  (JOHN),  a  very  learned  man,  born  at  the 
Hague,  was  a  fine  pcet  and  orator  ;   and  to  be  compared, 
fays  Gronovius,  with   the  Roman  Atticus   for  his  probity,  Joann. 
tranquillity  of  life,  and  abfolute  difreeard  of  honours  and  pub-  Fred.'  Src?J 
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lie  employments.  He  went  to  Kome,  and  Ipent  iix  years  in  Funeb.  la- 
the palace  of  cardinal  Cefi.  He  wrote  there  a  panegyric  on  cohi  Goiii, 
Pope  Clement  VIII.  which  was  fo  gracioufly  received,  that  p'  7* 
he  was  offered  the  poft  of  librarian  to  the  Vatican,  or  a  very 
good  benefice.  He  accepted  the  latter,  and  was  made  a 
canon  in  the  cathedral  at  Antwerp.  Lipfius  had  a  great 
efteem  for  him,  as  appears  from  letters  he  wrote  to  him. 
He  was  Grotius's  friend,  and  publifhed  verfes  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  delivery  from  confinement.  He  was  uncle  by 
the  mother's  fide  to  James  Golius^  the  learned  profeflbr  at 
Leyden,  who  has  gained  fo  vaft  a  reputation  by  his  profound 
knowledge  in  the  Oriental  languages  :  but  Golius,  who  was 
a  zealous  Proteftant,  was  greatly  difafrected  to  him,  for  hav- 
ing carried  his  brother  Peter  over  to  Popery.  He  applied 
himfelf  much  more  to  the  fludy  of  polite  literature  and  to  the 
fcience  of  medals,  than  to  theology.  "  He  publifhed  ex- 
"  tremely  ufeful  commentaries  upon  the  medals  of  the  Ro- 
"  man  emperors,  from  the  time  of  Julius  Csefar  down  to 
"  Juftiniari,  taken  from  the  cabinets  of  Charles  Arfchot  and 
"  Nicholas  Rocoxius  :  wherein  he  concifely  and  accurately 
"  explains  by  marks,  figures,  &c.  whatever  is  exquifite, 
"  elegant,  and  fuitable  or  agreeable  to  the  hiftory  of  thofe 
*c  times,  and  the  genius  of  the  monarchs,  whether  the  me- 
"  dais  in  queftion  be  of  gold,  filver,  or  brafs,  whether  caft 
"  or  {truck  in  that  immortal  city.  It  is  a  kind  of  ftorehoufe 
"  of  medals  ;  and  neverthelefs  in  this  work,  from  which  any 
cc  other  per fon  would  have  expected  prodigious  reputation, 
"  our  author  has  been  fo  mcdeft  as.  to  conceal  his  name."  Gr°nQvlu?* 
This  work  of  Hemelar's,  which  is  in  Latin,  is  not  eafily  to. F 
be  met  with,  yet  it  has  been  thrice  printed  :  firit  at  Ant- 
werp, in  1614,  at  the  end  of  a  work  of  James  Bisus  ;  fe- 
condlv,  in  1627,  4to;  and  thirdly,  in  i6s45  folio.  The 
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other  works  of  this  canon  are  fome  Latin  poems  and  ora? 
tions.     We  know  not  the  year  of  his  death. 

HEMSKIRK  (MARTIN),  an  eminent  painter,  was  a 
peafant's  fon,  and  born  at  a  village  of  his  name  in  Holland, 
in  1498.  In  his  youth  he  was  extremely  dull,  and  nothing 
was  expected  from  him ;  but  afterwards  he  became  a  correct 
painter,  eafy  and  fruitful  in  his  inventions.  He  went  to 
Rome,  arid  intended  to  ftay  there  a  long  time  j  but  at  the 
end  of  three  years,  returned  to  his  own  country.  He  fettled 
at  Haerlem,  and  lived  there  the  remainder  of  his  days.  Moft 
Lwes  or  the  of  his  works  were  engraved.  Vafari  gives  a  particular  ac- 
Painters.  count  of  them,  commends  them,  and  fays,  Michael  Angelo 
was  fo  pleafed  with  one  of  the  prints,  that  he  had  a  mind  to 
colour  it.  Neverthelefs  it  is  vifible  from  the  prints  of  Hem- 
fkirk's  works,  that  he  did  not  underftand  the  daro^  obfcuro^ 
and  that  his  manner  of  defigning  was  dry.  He  died  in  1574, 
at  76  years  of  age  >  having  lived  much  longer  than  is  uiual 
for  painters. 

Cent.  Mag.  .RENAULT  (CHARLES  JOHN  FRANCIS),  was  born  at 
1783,  P.  par;S)  Feb.  8,  1685.  His  great  grandfather,  Remi  Renault* 
754°  ufcd  to  be  of  Lewis  XHIth's  party  at  tennis,  and  that  prince 

called  him  "  The  Baron,"  beca'.iie  of  a  fief  which  he  pof- 
fefTed  near  Triel.  He  had  three  fons,  officers  of  horfe,  who 
were  all  killed  at  the  liege  of  Cafal.  John  Remi,  his  father/ 
an  efquire,  and  lord  of  Mouliy,  counfellor  to  the  king's  fe- 
cretary  to  the  council,  kept  up  the  honour  of  the  family,  and 
becoming  farmer-general,  made  its  fortune.  He  was  ho- 
noured with  the  confidence  of  the  Count  de  Pontchartrain  ; 
and,  being  of  a  poetical  turn,  had  fome  fhare  in  the  cri- 
ticifms  which  appeared  againft  Racine's  tragedies.  He  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  a  rich  merchant  at  Calais,  and  one  of 
her  brothers  being  prefident  of  that  town,  entertained  the 
queen  or"  England,  on  her  landing  there  in  1689.  Another 
brother,  counfellor  in  the  parliament  of  Metz,  and  fecretary 
to  the  duke  of  Berry,  was  ailociated  with  Mr.  Crozat  in  the 
armaments,  and,  dying  unmarried,  left  a  great  fortune  to 

his  fifter. 

Young  Renault  early  difcovered  a  fprightly,  benevolent 
difpofition,  and  his  penetration  and  aptnefs  foon  diftinguimed 
itfclf  by  the  fuccefs  of  his  ftudies.  Claude  de  Lifle,  father 
of  the  celebrated  geographer,  gave  him  the  fame  leflbns  iri 
geography  and  hiftory  which  he-  had  before  given  to  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  afterwards  regent.  Thefe  inftructions  have 
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been  printed  in  feven  volumes,  under  the  title  of  "  Abridge- 
"  ment  of  Univerfal  Hiftory." 

On  quitting  college,  Henault  entered  the  oratory,  where 
he  foon  attached  himielf  to  the  ftudy  of  eloquence:  and,  on 
the  death  of  the  Abbe  Rene,  reformer  of  La  Trappe,  he  un- 
dertook to  pronounce  his  panegyric,  which  not  meeting  the 
approbation  of  Father  Maffilon,  he  quitted  the  Oratory  after 
two  years,  and  his  father  bought  for  him,  of  Marefchal  Vil- 
leroi,  the  lleutenance  des  cbafjes^  and  the  government  of  Cor- 
beil.  At  the  marshal's  he  formed  connections  and  even  in- 
timate friendfhips  with  many  of  the  nobility,  and  pafied  the 
early  part  of  his  life  in  agreeable  amufements,  and  in  the 
livelier!  company,  without  having  his  religious  fentiments 
tainted.  He  aflbciated  with  the  wits  till  the  difpute  between 
Rouffeau  and  De  la  Motte  foon  gave  him  a  difguft  for  thefe 
trifling  focieties.  In  1707,  he  gained  the  prize  of  eloquence 
at  the  French  xVcademy,  and  another  next  year,  at  the  Aca- 
demy des  jeux  Floraux.  About  this  time,  M.  Reaumur, 
who  was  his  relation,  came  to  Paris,  and  took  lefibns  in  ge- 
ometry under  the  fame  mailer,  Guinee.  Henault  intro- 
duced him  to  the  Abbe  Bignon,  and  this  was  the  firft  ftep  of 
his  illuftrious  courfe.  In  1713  he  brought  a  tragedy  on 
the  ftage,  under  the  difguifed  name  of  Fufelier.  As  he 
was  known  to  the  public  only  by  fome  {lighter  pieces,  "  Cor- 
"  nelia  the  Veftal"  met  with  no  better  fuccefs.  He  there- 
fore locked  it  up,  without  printing.  In  his  old  age  his  paf- 
fion  for  thefe  fubjecls  reviving,  and  iVIr.  Horace  Walpole 
being  at  Paris  in  1768,  arrd  having  formed  a  friendfhip  with 
him  as  one  of  the  amiable  men  of  his  nation,  obtained  this 
piece,  and  had  it  printed  at  a  prefs  which  he  has  at  his  coun- 
try feat,  from  whence  a  beautiful  edition  of  Lucan  had  be- 
fore ifTued.  In  1751,  Mr.  Henault,  under  a  borrowed  name, 
brought  out  a  fecond  tragedy,  intituled  "  Marius,"  which 
was  well  received  and  printed. 

He  had  been  admitted  counfellor  in  parliament  in  1706, 
with  a  difpenfation  on  account  of  age,  and  in  1710,  prefi- 
dent  of  the  firft  chamber  of  inquefts.  Thefe  important  places, 
which  he  determined  to  fill  in  a  becoming  manner,  engaged 
him  in  the  moft  folid  ftudies.  The  excellent  work  of  Mr. 
Domat  charmed  him,  and  made  him  eager  to  go  back  to  the 
fountain  head.  He  fpent  feveral  years  in  making  himfeltf 
mafter  of  the  Roman  law,  the  ordonances  of  the  French 
king,  their  cuftoms,  and  public  law. 

M.  de  Morville,  procureur-general  of  the  great  council, 
being  appointed  ambafTador  to  the  Hague  in  1718,  engaged 
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Henault  to  accompany  him.  His  perfcnal  merit  foon  intro- 
duced him  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  moft  eminent  perfon- 
iiges  at  that  time  there.  The  grand  penfionary,  Heinfms, 
who,  under  the  exterior  of  Lacedemonian  ftmplicity,  kept 
•up  all  the  haugntinefs  of  that  people,  loft  with  him  ail  that 
hauteur  which  France  itfelf  had  experienced  from  him  in  the 
negociations  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 

The  agitation  which  all  France  felt  by  Law's  fyftem,  and 
the  confequent  fending  of  the  parliament  into  exile,  was  a 
trial  to  the  wife  policy  of  the  preiident  Henault.  His  friend- 
ihip  for  the  firll  prefident,  De  Mefmes,  led  him  to  fecond 
all  the  views  of  that  great  magiftrate  :  he  took  part  in  all  the 
negociations,  and  was  animated  purely  by  the  public  good, 
without  any  private  advantage.  On  the  death  of  the  cardi- 
nal du  Bois,  in  1723,  he  fucceeded  in  his  place  at  the  French 
Academy.  Cardinal  Fleury  recommended  him  to  fucceed 
himfelf  as  director,  and  he  pronounced  the  eloge  of  M.  de 
Malezieux. 

Hiftory  was  his  favourite  ftudy ;  not  a  bare  collection  of 
dates,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  manners  of  nations  ; 
to  obtain  which  he  drew  inftru6tion  from  private  converfa- 
tions,  a  method  he  fb  ftrongly  recommends  in  his  preface. 
After  having  thus  difcufled  the  moft  important  points  of  our 
public  law,  he  undertook  to  collect  and  publifh  the  refult  of 
his  inquiries,  and  he  is  defervedly  accounted  the  firft  framer 
of  chronological  abridgements  ;  in  which,  without  flopping 
at  detached   fa£r.s,  he  attends  only  to  thofe  which  form  a 
chain  of  events  that  perfedl  or  alter  the  government  and  cha- 
racter of  a  nation,  and  traces  only  the  fprings  which  exalt 
or  humble  a  nation,  extending  or  contracting  the  fpace  it 
occupies  in  the  world.     His  work  has  had  the  fortune  of 
thofe  literary  phenomena,  where  novelty  and  merit  united 
excite  minds  eager  after  glory,  and  fire  the  ardour  of  young 
writers  to  prefs  after  a  guide  whom  few  can  overtake.     The 
firft  edition  of  the  work,  the  refult  of  40  years  reading,  ap- 
peared in  1744,  under  the  aufpices  of  the  chancellor  Daguef- 
feau,  with  the  modeft  title  of  "  An  Eflay."     The  fuccefs 
it  met  with  furprized  him.     He  made  continual  improve- 
ments in  it,  and  it  has  gone  through  nine  editions,  and  been 
translated  "into  Italian,  Englifh,  and  German,  and  even  into 
Chinefe.     As  the  beft  writings  are  not  fecure  from  criticifm, 
and  are  indeed  the  only  ones  that  deferve  it,  the  author  read  to 
tne  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres  a  defence  of  his  abridgement. 
All  the  ages  and  events  of  the  French  monarchy  being 
prefent  to  his  mind,  and  his  imagination  and  memory  bein^ 
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a  vaft  theatre  whereon  he  beheld  the  different  movements  and 
parts  of  the  actors  in  the  feveral  revolutions,  he  determined 
to  give  a  fpecimeii  of  what  paft  in  his  own  mind,  and  to  re- 
duce into  the  form  of  a  regular  drama,  one  of  the  periods  of 
French  hiftory,  the  reign  of  Francis  II.  which,  though  happy 
only  by  being  mort,  appeared  to  him  one  of  the  moft  im- 
portant by  its  confequences,  and  moft  eafy  to  be  confined 
within  the  flage  bounds.  His  friend  the  chancellor  highly 
approved  the  plan,  and  wifned  it  to  be  printed.  It  accord- 
ingly went  through  five  editions ;  the  harmony  of  dates  and 
facts  is  exactly  obferved  in  it,  and  the  paffions  interefted 
without  offence  to  hiftoric  truth. 

In  1755  he  was  chofen  an  honorary  member  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Belles  Lettres,  being  then  a  member  of  the  Acade- 
mies of  Nanci,  Berlin,  and  Stockholm.  The  queen  ap- 
pointed him  fuperintendant  of  her  houfe.  His  natural  fpright- 
linefs  relieved  her  from  the  ferious  attendance  on  his  private 
morning  lectures.  The  company  of  perfons  moft  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  their  wit  and  birth,  a  table  more  celebrated  for  the 
choice  of  the  guefts  than  its  delicacies,  the  little  comedies 
fuggefted  by  wit,  and  executed  by  reflections  united,  at  his 
houfe,  all  the  pleaiures  of  an  agreeable  and  innocent  life. 
All  the  members  of  this  ingenious  fociety  coi  tributed  to  ren- 
der it  agreeable,  and  the  prefident  was  not  behind  any.  He 
compofed  three  delightful  comedies :  "  La  Petite  Maifon," 
^  La  Jaloux  de  Soi-meme,"  and  "  Le  Reveil  d'  Epimenide." 
The  fubject  of  the  laft  was  the  Cretan  philofopher,  who  is 
pretended  to  have  flept  27  years.  He  is  introduced  fancying 
that  he  had  {lept  but  one  night,  and  aftonifned  at  the  change 
in  the  ase  of  all  around  him :  he  miftakes  his  miftrefs  for 
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his  mother ;  but,  difcovering  his  miftake,  offers  to  marry 
her,  which  {he  refufes,  though  he  ftill  continues  to  love  her. 
The  queen  was  particularly  pleated  with  this  piece.  She 
ordered  the  prefident  to  reftore  the  philofopher 's  miftrefs  to 
her  former  youth  :  he  introduced  Hebe,  and  this  epifode  pro- 
duced an  agreeable  entertainment. 

He  was  now  in  fuch  favour  with  her  majefty,  that,  on  the 
place  of  fuperintendant  becoming  vacant  by  the  death  of  M. 
Bernard  de  Conbert,  mafter  of  requefts,  and  the  Aim  he  had 
paid  for  it  being  loft  to  his  family,  Henault  folicited  it  in 
favour  of  feveral  perfons,  till  at  laft  the  queen  beftowed  it  on 
hirnfelf,  and  consented  that  he  fhould  divide  the  profits  with 
his  predeceflbr's  widow. — On  the  queen's  death  he  held  the 
fame  place  under  the  dauphinefs. 

A  deli- 
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A  delicate  conftitution  made  him  liable  to  much  illnefs, 
which,  however,  did  not  interrupt  the  ierenity  of  his  mind. 
He  made  feveral  journies  to  the  waters  of  Plombieres :  in 
one  of  thefe  he  vifited  the  depoted  king  Staniflaus  at  Lune- 
rille ;  and  in  another  accompanied  his  friend  the  marquis  dc 
Pauliny,  ambafTador  to  Switzerland. 

In  1763  he  drew  near  his  end.  One  morning,  after  a 
quiet  night,  he  felt  an  oppreflion,  which  the  faculty  pro- 
nounced a  fuffocating  cough.  His  confeflbr  being  lent  t6 
him,  he  formed  his  refolution  without  alarm.  He  has  fince 
faid,  that  he  recollected  having  then  laid  to  himfelf,  "  What 
cl  do  I  regret  ?*'  and  called  to  mind  that  faying  of  Madame 
de  Sevigne,  "  I  leave  here  only  dying  creatures."  He  re- 
ceived the  facraments.  It  was  believed  the  next  night  would 
be  his  lait  :  but  by  noon  next  day  he  was  out  of  danger. 
**  Now,"  faid  he,'  "  I  know  what  death  is.  It  \vill  not  be 
4i  new  to  me  any  more."  He  never  forgot  it  during  the 
following  fevcn  years  of  his  life,  which,  like  all  the  reft, 
were  gentle  and  calm.  Full  of  gratitude  for  the  favours  of 
Providence,  refigned  to  its  decrees,  offering  to  the  Author 
of  his  being  a  pure  and  fincere  devotion ;  he  felt  his  infirmi- 
ties without  complaining,  and  perceived  a  gradual  decay  with 
unabated  firmnefs.  He  died  Dec.  24,  1771?  in  his  86th 
vcar.  He  married,  in  1714*  a  daughter  of  M.  le  Bas  de 
Montargis,  keeper  of  the  royal  treafure,  &c.  who  died  in 
1728,  without  leaving  any  illue.  He  treated  as  his  own 
children,  thofc  of  his  filler,  who  married,  in  1713,  the 
count  de  Jonfac,  by  whom  fhe  had  three  ions  and  two  daugh- 
ters :  the  two  youngeil  fons  were  killed,  one  at  Brufiels,  the 
other  at  Lafelt,  at  the  head  of  the  regiment  of  which  they 
\vere  colonels  ;  the  eldeft,  yet  living,  is  lieutenant-general 
and  governor  of  Collioure  and  Port  Vendre  in  Rouilillon : 
the  daughter  married  M.  le  Veneur,  count  de  Tillieres,  and 
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died  in  1757  ;  the  fecond  married  the  marquis  d'Aubetterre, 
amballador  to  Vienna,  Madrid,  and  Rome. 

HENAUT  (JOHN  D'),  a  French  poet,  was  the  fon  of  a 
baker  at  Paris,  and  at  firft  a  receiver  of  the  taxes  at  Fores. 
Then  he  travelled  into  Holland  and  England,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  the  iupenntendant  Fouquet,  who  was  his  patron. 
After  his  return  to  France,  he  foon  became  diiHnguifned  as 
one  of  the  i^nd:  geniufes  of  his  age  ;  and  gained  a  prodigious 
reputation  by  his  poetrv.  His  fonnet  on  the  mifcarriage  of 
Mad.  de  Gucrchi  is  looked  upon  as  a  mailer-piece,  though 
it  is  not  written  according  to  the  rules  of  art,  and  though 
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there  happened  to  be  a  barbarifm  in  it.     He  alfo  wrote  a  fa- 
tirical  poem  againft  the  minifter  Colbert,  which  is  reckoned 
by  Boileau  among  his  beft  pieces.     This  was  written,  by 
way  of  revenging  the  difgrace  and  ruin  of  his  patron  Fou- 
quet,  which  Henaut  afcribed  to  Colbert :  but  the  minifter 
did  not  act  upon  this  occafion  as  Richelieu  would  have  done, 
but  with  more  good  fenfe  and  generofity.     Being  told  of  this  See  Art; 
fonnet,  which  made  a  great  noife,  he  afked,  "  Whether  there 
"  were  any  fatirical  ftrokes  in  it  againft  the  king?"  and  be- 
ing informed  there  were  not,  "  Then,"  faid  he,  "  I  {hall 
46  not  mind  it,  nor  (hew  the  leaft  refentment  againft  the  au- 
u  thor."     Henaut  was  a  man  v/ho  loved  to  refine  on  plea- 
fures,  arid  to  debauch  with  art  and  delicacy  :  and  fo  far,  con- 
fidering  him  as  a  poet,  proper  allowances  might  be  made. 
But  he  v/as  ftrangely  wrong-headed  in  one  refpeclj  for  he 
profeiTed  Atheifm,  and  gloried  in  it  with  uncommon  affecta- 
tion.    He  went  to  Holland,  on  purpofe  to  vifit  Spinoza,  who 
neverthelefs  did  not  much  efteem  him.     Spinoza  confidered 
him  probably  as  one  of  thofe  fafhionable  gentry,  which  every 
country  abounds  with,  who  are  ready  to  take  up  Angularities 
in  religion,  not  from  rational  conviction,  but  from  a  profli- 
gate fpirit  of  vain-glory  :  and  on  this  account  might  be  led 
to  defpife  the  man,  whatever  he  might  determine  of  his  opi- 
nions.    Spinoza  did  not  miftake  him,  if  he  confidered  him 
in  this  light ;  for  when  ficknefs  and  death  came  to  ftare  him 
in  the  face,  things  took  a  very  different  turn.     Henaut  then 
became  a  convert,  and  was  for  carrying  matters  to  the  other 
extreme  ;  for  his  confeilbr  was  forced  to  prevent  his  receiv- 
ing the  Viaticum  or  Sacrament,  with  a  halter  about  his  neck, 
in  the  middle  of  his  bed-chamber.     This  is  almoft  always 
the  cafe :  men  believe  or  difbelieve,  have  religion  or  none, 
without  ever  confulting  reafon,  but  juft  as  conftitution  and 
humour  direct ;  and  fo  it  is,  that  they  ufually  behave  ridi- 
culoufly  in  whichever  ftate  we  view  them,      He  died  in 
1682.  ' 

He  had  printed  at  Paris,  1670,  in  i2tno.  a  fmall  collection 
of  his  works,  under  the  title  of  u  Oeuvres  Diverfes,"  "  Mif- 
"  cellanies  :"  containing  fonnets,  and  letters  in  verfe  and 
profe  to  Sappho,  who  was  probably  the  celebrated  madam  des 
Houlieres,  to  whom  he  had  the  honour  to  be  preceptor. 
Among  thefe  is  the  following  imitation  from  this  paffage  in 
the  fecond  act  of  Seneca's  "  Thyeftes  :" 

"  Illi  mors  gravis  incubat, 
"  Qui  notus  nimis  omnibus. 


Ignotus  moritur  fibi." 


<c  Heureux 
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-leureux  eft  Finconnu,  qui  s'eft  bien  fu  connoitre  : 
"  II  ne  voit  pas  de  mal  a  mourir  plus  qu'a  naitre  : 

"  II  s'en  va  comme  il  eft  venu. 

"  Mais  helas  !  que  la  mort  fait  tine  horreur  extreme  : 
"  A  qui  meurt  de  tous  trop  connu, 
"  Et  trop  peu  connu  de  foy-meme  !r: 

That  is,  u  Happy  is  the  obfcure  man,  who  is  well  known 
"  to  himfelf:  he  fees  no  more  harm  in  dying,  than  in  being 
<c  born  :  he  leaves  the  world  as  he  came  into  it.     But  alas  ! 
"  how  extremely  horrible  muft  death  be  to  that  man,  who 
"  dies  too  much  known  to  others,  and  too  little  to  himfelf !" 
This  fhews  the  philofopher  as  well  as  the  poet,  and  is  equal- 
ly diftant  from  atheifm  and  fuperftition  :   "  O,  fi  he  omnia 
<c  dixiiTet." — Henaut  had  tranflated  three  books  of  Lucre- 
tius :  but  his  confeffor  having  raifed  in  him  fcruples  and 
fears,  he  burnt  this  work,  fo  that  there  remains  nothing  of 
it,  but  the  firft  100   lines,  which  had  been  copied   by  his 
icde  de      friends.     Voltaire  fays,  that  "he  would  have  gained  great 
XIV.  u  reputation,  had  thefe  books  that  were  loft  been  preferred, 
"  and  been  equal  to  what  we  have  of  this  work." 

Memoirs  of     HENLEY  (ANTHONY,  Efqj),  was  the  fon  of  Sir  Ro- 
Illuftnous    bert  f{enley9  Of  the  Grange  in  Hampfhire,  defcended  from 

2^2j  the  Henleys  of  Henley  in  Somerfetihire  ;  of  whom  Sir  An- 
p.  531.  drew  Henley  was  created  a  baronet  in  1660.  This  Sir  An- 
drew had  a  fon  of  the  fame  name,  famous  for  his  frolics  and 
profufion.  His  feat,  called  Bramefley,  near  Hartley-row,  in 
the  county  of  Southampton,  was  very  large  and  magnificent. 
He  had  a  great  eftate  in  that  and  the  other  Weftern  counties, 
•which  was  reduced  by  him  to  a  very  fmall  one,  if  any.  Sir 
Robert  Henley  of  the  Grange,  his  uncle,  was  a  man  of 
good  fenfe  and  ceconomy.  He  held  the  mafter's  place  of  the 
King's-bench  court,  on  the  pleas  fide,  many  years ;  and  by 
the  profits  of  it,  and  good  management,  left  his  fon,  our 
Anthony  Henley,  of  the  Grange,  Efq;  porTefTed  of  a  very 
fine  fortune,  above  3000!.  a  year,  part  of  which  arofe  frorn 
the  ground-rents  of  Lincoln's-inn-fields. 

Anthony  Henley  was  bred  at  Oxford,  where  he  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  by  an  early  reliih  of  polite  learning.  He 
made  a  great  proficiency  in  the  ftudy  of  the  daffies,  and 
particularly  the  ancient  poets,  by  whom  he  formed  a  good 
tafte  for  poetry,  and  praclifed  it  with  fuccefs.  Upon  his 
corning  to  London,  he  was  prefently  taken  into  the  friend- 
ihip  and  familiarity  of  perfons  of  the  firfl  rankj  for  quality 
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and  wit,  particularly  the  earls  of  Dorfet  and  Sunderland  t 
the  latter  had  efpecially  a  great  efteem  and  affection  for  him  ; 
and  every  one  knowing  what  a  fecret  influence  he  had  on 
affairs  in  king  William's  court,  it  was  thought  ftrange  that 
Mr.  Henley,  who  had  a  genius  for  any  thing  great,  as  well 
as  any  thing  gay,  did  not  rife  in  the  ftate,  where  he  would 
have  fhone  as  a  politician,  as  much  as  he  did  at  Will's  and 
Tom's  as  a  wit.  But  the  Mufes  and  pleafure  had  engaged 
him.  He  had  fomething  of  the  character  of  Tibullus,  and, 
except  his  extravagance,  was  poffeffed  of  all  his  other  qua-^ 
lities  -,  his  indolence,  his  gallantry,  his  wit,  his  humanity, 
his  generofity,  his  learning,  his  mare  of  letters.  There 
was  hardly  a  contemporary  author,  who  did  not  tafte  of  his 
bounty.  They  foon  found  him  out,  and  attacked  him  with 
their  dedications ;  which,  though  he  knew  how  to  value  as 
they  deferved,  were  always  received  as  well  as  the  addrefiers 
could  wifh ;  and  the  returns  he  made,  done  fo  handfomely, 
that  the  manner  he  did  it  in,  was  as  grateful  as  the  prefent. 

There  was,  for  a  long  time,  a  {lri<5r.  friendmip  between 
Mr.  Henley  and  Richard  Norton  of  Southwick  in  Hamp- 
ihire,  Efq;  who  was  often  chofen  knight  of  the  {hire  for  the 
county  of  Southampton.  This  gentleman  had  the  fame  paf- 
ficn  for  the  Mufes  j  and  the  femblance  there  was  in  their 
pleafures  and  iludies,  made  that  friendfhip  the  more  firm  and 
affectionate.  They  both  lived  to  a  good  age  before  they 
married,  and  perhaps  the  breach  that  happened  between  them, 
was  one  reafon  of  their  entering  both  into  the  ftate  of  ma- 
trimony much  about  the  fame  time  ;  Mr.  Henley  marrying 
Mary  youngeft  daughter  and  co-heir  of  the  Hon.  Peregrine 
Bertie,  fifter  to  the  countefs  Pawlet,  with  whom  he  had 
30,000!.  fortune,  and  by  her  he  left  feveral  children;  of 
whom  Anthony,  the  eldeft,  died  in  1745;  and  Robert,  the 
fecond'fon,  was  created  baron  Henley  and  lord  keeper  of  the 
great  feal  in  1760;  became  lord  chancellor  in  17613  and 
earl  of  Northington  in  1764. 

It  was  the  change  of  Mr.  Henley's  condition,  that  altered 
that  of  his  humour  from  the  gay  to  the  ferious;  and  he  con- 
fented  to  be  chofen  a  member  of  parliament  for  Andover  in 
.1698;  after  which  he  was  conftantly  the  reprefentative  for 
either  Weymouth,  or  Melcomb  Regis,  in  the  county  of  Dorfet. 
He  was  always  a  zealous  affertor  of  liberty  in  the  houfe  or* 
commons,  and  on  all  other  occafions  conftant  to  that  courfe 
which  has  furniftied  Britain  with  fo  many  patriots  ;  the 
greateft  inftance  of  which  was,  his  moving  in  the  houfe  for 
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an  addrefs  to  her  majefty,  that  fhe  would  be  gracioufly 
pleafcd  to  give  Mr.  Benjamin  Hoadly  fome  dignity  in  the 
church,  for  his  ftrenuous  afierting  and  vindicating  the  princi- 
ples of  that  revolution  which  is  the  foundation  of  our  pre- 
fent  eftablimment  in  church  and  {rate.  This  made  him 
odious  to  all  the  Jacobites,  Nonjurors,  and  fome  others; 
and  fome  impotent  endeavours  were  ufed  to  have  him  laid 
afide  in  the  queen's  laft  parliament ;  but  he  carried  it  both  at 
his  corporation,  and  afterwards  in  the  houfe  of  commons. 

Mr.  Henley  wrote  feveral  things,  though  he  did  not  put 
his  name  to  them ;  and  very  frequently  afiifted  the  writers  of 
the  "  Tatler"  and  "  Medley  [A]."  No  man  wrote  with 
more  wit  and  more  gaiety.  He  affected  a  low  fimplicity  in 
his  writing?,  and  in  particular  was  extremely  happy  in 
touching  the  manners  and  paffions  of  parents  and  children, 
matters  and  fervants,  peafants  and  tradefmen,  ufmg  their  ex- 
preflions  fo  naturally  and  aptly,  that  he  has  very  frequently 
difguifed  by  it  both  his  merit  and  character. 

His  moft  darling  diverfion  was  mufic,  of  which  he  was 
entirely  mailer;  his  teft  the  ftandard  of  the  beau  monde; 
and  after  the  Italian  mufic  came  in,  there  was  not  an  opera 
could  be  fure  of  applaufe,  till  it  had  had  his  approbation. 
He  was  fuch  an  admirer  of  Purcell's  mufic,  and  the  Englifh 
manner,  that  he  did  not  immediately  relifh  the  Italian  ;  but 
his  good  judgement  foon  threw  off  that  partiality,  and  he 
was  at  laft  more  fond  of  it.  Whether  he  compoied  himfelf, 
we  know  not ;  but  he  fung  with  art,  and  played  on  feveral 
inftruments  with  judgement.  He  wrote  feveral  poems  for 
mufic,  and  almoft  finimed  the  opera  of  "  Alexander,"  fet 
by  Purcell.  As  Mr.  Henley's  tafte  inclined  him  to  mufic, 
Mr.  Norton's  was  led  by  the  drama,  having  a  theatre  at 
Southwick,  where  Betterton,  Booth,  Mills,  Wilks,  Mrs. 
Barry,  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  Mrs.  Oldfield,  and  the  moft  noted 
players  in  town,  were  entertained  for  two  or  three  months 
in  the  vacation,  and  afted  comedies  and  tragedies,  in  which 
the  owner  of  the  houfe  had  frequently  a  part  5  the  gentlemen 
and  ladies  coming  thither  from  the  neighbouring  country  20 
miles  about,  and  a  band  of  mufic  always  attending.  The 
frenes  and  all  other  dramatic  reprefentations  were  in  form. 

Such  were  the  refined  pleafures  of  thefe  two  gentlemen  ;  of 
the  latter  (fays  the  author  of  Mr.  Henley's  life  in  1712)  the 

[A]  No.   XXXI,  of  "  The  Medley,"  in  particular  was  his;    and  feveral 
*'  Tasisrs/'  both  in  the  fwurvolurr.es  of  Steele;  and  in  Harrifon's  ftfth  volume. 
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lefs  muft  be  faid,  becaufe  he  is  ftill  living.  Of  the  former, 
one  cannot  fay  too  much.  He  was  one  of  the  Kit- Cat 
club,  a  fociety  of  more  diftinction  than  any  of  the  ilkfftmti 
in  Italy,  confifting  of  perfons  of  the  firft  quality  and  merit, 
who  meet  weekly,  and  divert  themfeives  with  wine,  wit,  and 
good  humour  ;  offending  none,  and  pleafmg  all,  every  one 
being  in  his  turn  mafter  of  the  feaft.  This  converfation 
neceiFarily  brought  Mr.  Henley  into  an  intimacy  with  all  the 
great  and  the  gay.  And  he  added  always  as  much  honour 
to  whatever  company  he  was  in,  as  he  received  from  it. 
But  his  friend  Dr.  Garth  has  done  him  fo  much  juftice,  in 
a  dedication  of  his  "  Difpenfary,"  that  it  would  be  wrong  to 
omit  it  [B]. 

The  too  early  and  much-lamented  death  of  this  incom- 
parable perfon  happened  in  Aug.  1711. 

Mr.  Henley  had  two  fillers  ;  Williamfa,  married  to  that 
eminent  merchant  Sir  Theodore  Janfien,  knight,  who  for 
the  peace  of  his  confcience, -and  the  maintenance  of  his  re- 
ligion, many  years  ago  retired  with  what  fortune  he  could 
bring  along  with  him,  which  was  very  confiderable,  from 
France  into  England ;  the  other  fifter  was  the  wife  of  Henry 
Cornifti,  Efq;  a  very  worthy  merchant  and  citizen,  fome 
time  commiffioner  of  the  Stamp-office,  and  member  of  the 
houfe  of  commons  in  divers  parliaments. 

[B]  "  A  man  cf  your  character,"  "  grateful  to  a  perfon,  who  even  feems 

fays  the  dcftor,  "  can  no  more  prevent  "  to  receive  the  obligations  he  con- 

(  a  dedication,  than  he  would  encou  -  <c  fers." — He  adds;  "  but  though  I 

1  rage  one  5  for  merit,  like  a  virgin's  "  ftiould  not  perfuade  myfelf  to  be  fi- 

"  blufhes,  is  ftill  moft  difcovered,  when  "  lent  on  all    occafions,     thofe    more 

E  it  labours  mofl  to   be  concealed.—  "  polite   arts,  which  till  of  late  have 

'Tis  hard,  that  to  think  well  of  you,  l<  languifned   and  decayed,  would  ap- 

"  fhould  be  but  juftice,  and  to  tell  you  "  pear  under  their  prefent  advantages, 

:  fo,  fliould  be  an  otfence  :  thus,  ra-  "  and  own  you  for  one  of  their  gene- 

*'  ther  than  violate  your  modefty,  I  e<  rous  reftorers  \  infomuch,  thatlculp- 

(  mull:  be  wanting  to  your  virtues,  tc  ture  now  breathes,  painting  fpeaks, 

5  and,  to  gratify  one  good  quality,  do  <f  muiic  ravi/hes,  and  as  you  help  to 

"  wrong  to  a  thoufand — The  world,"  "  refine  our  tafte,  you  diftinguiih  your 

continues  he,  "  generally  meafures  our  "  own." — He  concludes  thus:  "  Your 

'  efteem  by  the  ardour  of  our  pre-  f(  approbation  of  this  poem,  is  the. 

"  tences,  and  will  fcarce  believe  that  "  only  exception  to  the  opinion  th-.- 

:  fo  much  zeal  in  the  heart  can  be  "  world  has  of  your  judgement,  that 

1  confident  with  fo  much  faintnefs  in  "  ought  to  relifh  nothing  fo  much  as 

"   the  exprelnons  5   but  when  they  re-  "  what  you  write  yourfelf:   but  you  are 

ei  ficSt  on  your  readinefs  to  do  good,  "  refolved  to  forget  to  be  a  critic,  by 

•  and  your  induftry  to  hide  it ;  on  "  remembering  to  be  a  friend  :  to  f.-.y 

'  your  palTion  to  oblige,  and  your  pain  "  more  would  be  uneafy  to  you,  and 

<(  to  hear  it  owned  5    they'll  conclude  "  to  fay  Jefo  would  be   unjult  in  your 

4i  thitt  atfkaowkd^rments  would  be  un-  "  humble  fervant." 
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HENLEY  (}OHN),  better  known  by  the  appellation  of 
"  Orator  Henley,"  nas  furnrfhed  the  world  [A]  with  me- 
morials of  himfelf,  which  are  certainly  worth  prefervirig. 
Oratory  He  was  born  at  Melton  Mowbray,  Leicefterfhire,  Aug.  3, 
Tranfac-  jftga.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Simon  Henley,  and  his  grand- 
'  father,  by  his  mother's  fide  (John  Dowel,  M.  A.)  were  both 
vicars  of  that  parifh.  His  grandfather  by  his  father's  fide, 
John  Henley,  M.  A.  was  likewife  a  clergyman,  rector  of 
Salmonby  and  Thetford  in  Lincolnmire.  He  was  educated 
among  the  Diilenters,  and  conformed  at  the  Reftoration. 
Ibid.  p.  2,3,  Mr.  J.  Henley  was  bred  up  firft  in  the  free-fchool  of  Mel- 
ton, under  Mr.  Daffy,  a  diligent  and  expert  grammarian : 
his  pailion  for  learning,  his  defire  of  excelling  others,  and 
his  unwearied  attachment  to  ftudy,  {hewed  themfelves  in 
him  very  early,  and  were  the  principles  of  his  life.  From, 
this  fchool  he  was  removed  to  that  of  Okeham  in  Rutland, 
where,  under  Mr.  Wright,  eminent  for  his  command  of  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  tongues,  he  itill  improved  :  there  he  was 
led  by  hrs  genius  to  cultivate  the  graces  of  Knglifli  and  La- 
tin poetry  ;  the  earl  of  Nottingham  often  declared  his  appro- 
bation of  his  juvenile  performances  :  theie  never  was  occa- 
fion  to  make  ufe  of  feverity,  or  impofe  any  tafk  upon  him  ; 
his  maxim  and  refolution  was  always  to  be  the  firft  of  his 
clafs,  and  captain  of  the  fchool.  He  likewife  made  feveral 
exercifes  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  [B]. 

p-  5-  He  was  hence  tranflated  about  the  age  of  17  to  St.  John's- 
college  in  Cambridge  ;  where,  on  his  examination  by  Dr. 
Cower  then  malter,  Dr.  Lambert,  Dr.  Edmundfon,  and 
others,  he  was  particularly  approved.  He  began  here  to  be 
uneafy  ;  he  was  impatient,  that  fyftems  of  all  forts  were  put 
into  his  hands,  and  that  he  incurred  the  danger  of  lofing  his 
intereft,  and  the  fcandal  of  heterodoxy,  if  (as  his  genius 
led  him)  he  freely  difputed  all  propofitions,  &c.  He  was  al- 
ways impatient  under  thefe  fetters  of  the  free-born  mind,  and 
privately  refolved,  fome  time  or  other,  to  enter  his  proteft 
againft  any  perfon's  being  bred  like  a  Have,  who  is  born  an 
Englifhman.  Here  he  obferved,  likewife,  that  the  fpace  of 
four  years  was  employed,  on  the  forming  of  fuch  qualifica- 
tions as  might  be  mattered  to  nwe  perfection  in  a  fourth 
part  of  the  time.  He  paffed  his  exercifes  here,  and  his  exa- 
mination for  the  degree  of  B.  A.  with  the  particular  appio- 

[A]    In   the    Cl    Oratory   Tranfac-  John's,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  "  Spec- 

*c   ilons,"  K0   I.    under  the   ti&itious  "  tator,"  dated  from  that  college,  Feb. 

name  of  Welftede.  3,  I7i2,figned  Peter  de  Qu/ir,  abound- 

WhiHi  an  undergraduate  at  St.  ing  \vith  {juaintnel';  and  local  wit. 
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bation  of  Mr.  Field,  Mr.  Smales,  and  the  mafter  of  the  col- 
lege. He  Jikewife  found  it  a  great  defect,  that  though  he  was 
brought  up  for  a  clergyman,  he  was  not  inftructed  to  preach, 
or  pray,  or  read  prayers,  or  fpeak,  or  catechife,  or  confer, 
or  refolve  a  cafe  of  conference,  or  underftand  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  form  any  natural  and  clear  idea  of  the  Chriltian 
religion.  He  determined  there  fome  time  to  lay  a  foun-  Ibid,  p,  4, 
dation  for  removing  fuch  a  complaint,  that  men  may  be 
educated  for  their  proper  bufinefs,  and  not  be  under  the 
greateft  difadvantages  in  that  ftation,  where  they  ought  to 
be  the  moft  excellent.  After  he  had  commenced  B.  A.  he  Ibidt  P-  5» 
was  firft  defired  by  the  truftees  of  the  fchool  in  Melton  to 
afiift  in,  and  then  to  take  the  direction  of,  that  fchool  j  which 
he  increafed  and  raifed  from  a  declining  to  a  flourifhing  con- 
dition. He  eftabliihed  here  a  practice  of  improving  elocu- 
tion by  the  public  fpeaking  of  pafiages  in  the  daffies,  morn- 
ing and  afternoon,  as  well  as  orations,  &c.  Here  he  was 
invited  by  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newcome,  to  be'  a 
candidate  for  a  fellowihip  in  St.  John's  ;  but  as  he  had  long- 
been  abfent,  and  therefore  leflened  his  perfonal  intereft,  he 
declined  appearing  for  it.  Here  likewife  he  began  his  "  Uni- 
"  verfal  Grammar,"  and  finifhed  ten  languages,  with  dif- 
fertations  prefixed,  as  the  moft  ready  introduction  to  any 
tongue  whatever.  In  the  beginning  of  this  interval  he  wrote 
his  poem  on  "  Efther,"  which  was  approved  by  the  town, 
and  well  received.  On  the  occafion  of  his  "  Grammars," 
Dr.  Hutchinfon  wrote  him  a  complimentary  letter  [cj. 

He  was  ordained  a  deacon  by  Dr.  Wake,  then  bifhop  of 
Lincoln  ;  and  after  having  taken  his  degree  of  M.  A.  was 
admitted  to  prieft's  orders  by  Dr.  Gibfon,  his  fucceflbr  in  that 
fee.  The  examination  for  orders  was  very  fhort  and  fuperficial, 
and,  by  Henley's  account  of  the  qualifications,  "  it  is  not  ne- 
<c  ceflary  to  conform  to  the  Chriftian  religion,  in  order  to 
*c  the  deaconfhip  or  the  priefthood ;  but  to  fubfcribe  (whe- 
"  ther  you  have  ftudied  the  matter,  or  believe  it  or  no)  to  Ibld»  P-  I0 
«  the  fyftern  of  the  church." 

He  formed  an  early  refolution  to  improve  himfelf  in  all  the 
advantages  of  books  and  converfation  the  moft  effectually,  on 
the  fir  ft  opportunity,  at  London.  But  he  laid  the  balls  of 
future  proficiency  in  affifting  at  the  curacy  of  his  native 
town ;  where  he  preached  many  occafional  fermons,  parti- 
cularly one  at  the  aflizes  at  Leicefter  :  he  then  gave  a  vo- 
luntary warning  for  the  choice  of  a  new  mafter  and  curate, 

[c]  See  this  in  "  Oratory  Tranfa&ions,"  p.  7. 
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and  came  to  town  recommended  by  above  30  letters  from 
the  moft  coriikie ruble  men  in  the  country,  both  of  the  clergy 
.and  laity,  but  -againft  the  inclination  of  his  neighbours  and 
his  fchool,  which  was  now,  as  from  his  fir  ft  entrance  upon 
it.  full  advancin-z  :  and  his  method  being  eftablifhed  and  ap- 

•—>  O  1 

Ibid.  p.  ii, proved,  one  of  his  own  fchoiars  was  appointed  to  iucceed 
him. 

In  town,  he  publifiied  feveral  pieces,  as  a  translation  of 

Pliny's  tc  Epiftk.V  of  feverai  v/orks  of  Abbe  Vertot,  of 
Moiitfaucon's  tc  Italian  Travels"  in  folio,  and  many  other 
lucubrations.  His  moil  generous  patron  was  the  earl  of 
Macclesfield,  who  pive  him  a  benefice  in  the  country,  the 
value  of  whir'i  to  a  re  fide  nt  would  have  been  above  8ol.  a 
year;  he  hud  iiicewife  a  lecture  in  the  city  ;  and  preached 
more  charity-fermons  about  town,  v/as  more  numeroufly 
followed,  and  raifcd  more  for  the  poor  children,  than  any 
other  preacher,  however  dignified  or  diftinguiihed.  This 
popularity,  with  his.  enterprizing  fpirit,  and  introducing  re- 
'3bid.  p.  12.  gular  action  into  th?  pulpit,  were  "  the  true  caufes,"  he  fays, 
"  why  foine  obrr,ructed  his  riling  in  town,  from  envy,  jea- 
'4  loufv,  and  a  diirelilh  of  thofe  who  are  not  quaiiiied  to  be 

/  '  * 

"  complete  fpanieis,  For  there  was  no  objection  to  his  be- 
•i;  ing  tciied  into  a  country  benefice  by  the  way  of  the  fea, 
*'  as  far  as  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles  (like  a  pendulum  fv/ing- 
"  ing  one  way  as  far  as- the  other)."  Two  eminent  convoca- 
tion-men, Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Barnard,  .with  Dr.  Pearce, 
vicar  of  St.  Martin's,  figned  his  credentials.  He  was  em- 
ployed as  an  aiiiilant  preacher  by  Dr.  Burfcough,  afterwards 
biihop  of  Limerick,  by  many  who  were  of  the  firft  rank  in  the 
.church,  and  the  late  celebrated  lord  Molefworth  prefented 
him  with  a  fcarf,  as  his  chaplain.  But  when  he  prefied  his 
deilre,  and  promiie  from  a  great  man,  of  being  fixed  in  town, 
it  palled  in  the  negative,  He  took  the  people  too  much  from 
their  parifh-churches ;  and  as  he  was  not  Co  proper  for  a 
London  divine  (in  the  fpeech,  not  the  fentiments,  of  one 
v/ho  had  engaged  to  place  him  there)  he  was  very  welcome., 
ftbtwithiranding  all  difficulties,  to  be  a  rural  paftor.  But  it 
v/as  not  for  a  fecond  ruftication,  that  he  left  the  fields  and 
the  fwains  of  Arcadia  to  vifit  the  great  city :  and  as  he  knew  it 
was  as  lawful  to  take  a  licence  from  the  king  and  parlia- 
ment, at  Hicks's-hall,  as  at  Doctors  Commons  ("  fince  the 
•"  rninifterial  powers. of  this  kingdom  are  and  ought  to  be  par- 
*c  iiamentary  only")  he  freely,  without  compulfion,  or  being 
defired  or  capable  of  being  compelled  to  refide  in  the  coun- 
try, gave  up  his  benefice  and  leclure,  certainties  for  an  un- 
I  certainty, 
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certainty,  believing  the  public  would  be  a  more  hofpitable  ibid,  p.  13, 
protector  of  learning  and  fcience,  than  fome  of  the  upper  14- 
world  in  his  own  order. 

"  That  he  fhould  have  the  affurance  to  frame  a  plan,  ibid.  p.  154 
"  which  no  mortal  ever- thought  of;  that  he  fhould  fmgly 
<c  execute  what  would  fprain  a  dozen  of  modern  doctors  of 
<c  the  tribe  of  Iffachar ;  that  he  fhould  have  fuccefs  againft 
u  all  oppofition ;  challenge  his  adverfaries  to  fair  difputa- 
**  tions,  without  any  offering  to  difpute  with  him ;  write, 
*'  read,  and  ftudy  12  hours  a  day,  and  yet  appear  as  un- 
"  touched  by  the  yoke,  as  if  he  never  wore  it ;  compofe 
"  three  differtations  each  week,  on  all  fubjects,  however  un- 
"  common,  treated  in  all  lights  and  manners  by  himfelf, 
"  without  ailiftance,  as  fome  would  detract  from  him  j  teach 
"  in  one  year,  what  fchools  and  univerfities  teach  in  five  ; 
<c  offer  to  learn — to  fpeak  and — to  read ;  not  be  terrified 
*c  by  cabals,  or  menaces,  or  infults,  or  the  grave  nonfenfe  of 
u  one,  or  the  frothy  fatire  of  another ;  that  he  fhould  Hill 
"  proceed  and  mature  this  bold  fcheme,  and  put  the  church, 
"  and  all  that,  in  danger  ; — This  man  muft  be  a —  a —  a — 
«  a — &c.  The  gaieties  of  youth  and  converfation,"  he^d-  p-  l6* 
adds,  "  are  often  an  effect  of  vivacity  and  fire,  which  is  cor- 
"  retted  by  years  and  experience  ;  St.  Athanafius,  St.  Au- 
"  guftin,  St.  Ambrofe,  Euftathius,  Luther,  Calvin,  num- 
"  bers  of  grave  bifhops  and  weighty  men,  have  been  charged 
"  with  them ;  but  the  fins  of  the  elder  clergy  would  fill  more 
"  volumes  than  thofe  of  the  younger,  or  than  their  own  good 
"  works ;  and  ecclefiaftical  gallantry  would  be,  perhaps, 
"  the  moft  copious  topic  of  ecclefiaftical  hiftory.  Mr. 
<c  Henley  has  given  in  his  youth  more  demonftrations  to  the 
"  public  of  his  induftry  and  defire  to  improve  himfelf  and 
<c  the  world  (in  proportion  to  his  years  and  opportunities) 
"  than  all  his  antagonists  put  together.  His  ditcourfes  are  ibid.  p.  174. 
"  clear,  full,  and  diverfified  according  to  his  fubje6t.  His 
"  academical  and  theological  lectures  are  a  rigorous  enquiry 
"  into  the  truth  or  the  queftion  propofed,  to  inform  andcon- 
"  vince  j  his  fermons  and  orations  are  more  rhetorical  and 
"  perfuafive ;  and  fpeaking  is  peculiar  to  himfelf,  and  na- 
*'  tural.  He  improves  daily  in  all  acquirements  of  an  uni-  ibid.  p.  18. 
"  verfal  fcholar.  What  one  man  in  England  profeiles  to 
"  have  the  fpirit  of  encouraging  literature,  but  this  gentle- 
44  man,  in  the  utmoft  extent  of  rational  lirjerty  ?  And  what  ibid.  p.  19. 
*c  greater  crime  is  it  to  contribute  fomething  to  animate 
44  the  parts  and  merit  of  Engliihmen,  than  millions  other- 
"  wife  ?  I  can  vouch  for  the  authenticnefe  of  any  particular  Ibid.  p.  20. 
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in  this  narrative  ;  and  as  I  have  here  reprefented  facls 
only,  and  what  fome  have  required,  no  apology  is  necef- 
fary,  nothing  is  overflrained  in  favour  of  the  perfon,  or  the 
"  undertaking,  though  many  things  have  been  overftyained 
"  to  their  prejudice.  A.  WELSTEDE." 

P.  22.  Mr.  Henley,  in  anfwer  to  a  cavil  [that  he  borrowed 
from  books]  propofed,  "  that  if  any  perfou  would  firigle  out 
"  any  celebrated  difcourfe  of  an  approved  writer,  dead  or 
"  living,  and  point  ©ut  what  he  thought  excellent  in  it,  and 
*'  the  reafons  j  he  would  fubmit  it  to  the  world,  whether  the 
"  moft  famed  compofition  might  not  be  furpalTed  in  their 
"  own  excellency,  either  on  that,  or  any  different  fubjech" 

Henley  preached  on  Sundays  upon  theological  matters,  and 
on  Wednefdays  upon  all  other  fciences.  He  declaimed  fome 
years  againft  the  greateft  perfons,  and  occasionally,  fays 
Warburton,  did  Pope  that  honour.  The  poet  in  return  thus 
blazons  him  to  infamy  : 

"  But,  where  each  fcience  lifts  its  modern  type, 
<c  Hiltory  her  pot,  Divinity  his  pipe, 
"  While  proud  Philofophy  repines  to  fhow, 
"  Difhoneft  fight !  his  breeches  rent  below  ; 
"  Imbrown'd  with  native  bronze,  lo  Henley  ftands, 
"  Tuning  his  voice,  and  balancing  his  hands. 
*'  How  fluent  nonfenfe  trickles  from  his  tongue  ! 
"  How  fweet  the  periods,  neither  faid,  nor  fung  ! 
"  Still  break  the  benches,  Henley  !  with  thy  ftrain, 
4C  While  Kennet,  Hare,  and  Gibfon  preach  in  vain. 
"  O  great  reftorer  of  the  good  old  ftage, 
"  Preacher  at  once,  and  Zany  of  thy  age  ! 
"  O  worthy  thou  of  ./Egypt's  wife  abodes, 
"  A  decent  prieft,  where  monkies  were  the  gods  ! 
"  But  Fate  with  butchers  plac'd  thy  prieftly  ftall, 
"  Meek  modern  faith  to  murder,  hack  and  maul : 
"  And  bade  thee  live  to  crown  Britannia's  praife, 
"  In  Toland's,  Tindal's,  and  in  Woolfton's  days.'* 

This  wonderful  perfon  (who  died  OcT:.  14,  1756)  ftruck  me- 
dals, which  he  difperfed  as  tickets  to  his  fubicribers :  a  ftar 
rifmg  to  the  meridian,  with  this  motto,  "  ad  fumma ;"  and 
below,  "Inveniam  viam,  aut  faciam."  Each  auditor  paid  i  s. 
He  was  author  of  a  weekly  paper  called  "  The  Hyp  Doctor," 
for  which  he  had  lool.  a  year  given  him.  Henley  ufed, 
every  Saturday,  to  print  an  advertifement  in  "  The  Daily 
"  Advertifer,"  containing  an  account  of  the  fubjedls  he  in- 
tended to  difcourfe  on  the  enfuing  evening,  at  his  Oratory 
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near  Lincoln's-inn-fields,  with  a  fort  of  motto  before  it, 
which  was  generally  a  fneer  at  fome  public  tranfadtion  of  the 
preceding  week  [D]. 

Orator  Henley  is  a  principal  figure  in  two  of  the  very  hu- 
morous plates  of  Hogarth ;  in  one  of  which  he  is  "  chrif- 
"  tening  a  child  ;"  in  the  other,  called  "  TJie  Oratory,"  he 
is  repreiented  on  a  fcaffold,  a  monkey  (over  whom  is  written 
Amen]  by  his  fide.  A  box  of  pills  and  "  The  Hyp  Doctor" 
lying  befide  him.  Over  his  head  "  The  Oratory  :  Inveniam 
"  viam,  aut  faciam."  Overthe  door,  "  Ingredere  ut  pro- 
"  ficias."  A  parfon  receiving  the  money  for  admuTion.  Un- 
der him,  "  The  Trcafury."  A  butcher  ftands  as  porter. 
On  the  left  hand,  Modefty  in  a  cloud  ;  Folly  in  a  coach  j 
and  a  gibbet  prepared  for  Merit ;  people  laughing.  One 
marked  "  The  Scout"  introducing  a  Puritan  divine  [E]. 

[D]  In  1731,  March  24,  the  fub-  rody  of  his  text  appeared  as  a  motto  to 

Jiefl  of  his  fermon,  which  was,  "  On  Henley's  advertifement  : 

"«  the^  unknown  God,1'    fuggefted  the  „  Away  with  the  wicked  before  the 

following  epigram  :  «  king 

"  When  from  the   tub,    fublime   in  "  And  away  with  the  wicked  behind 

"  mafquerade,  "  him  ; 

"  Fully  reviewed  «  the  unknown  God'  "  His  throne  it  will  blefs^ 

"  difplay'd  :  "  With  rightcoufnefs, 

"  Clare  butchers,  mjxt  with  faints  of  **  And  we  fliall  know  where  to  fin4 

"   Drury-lane,  (f  him." 

«  Aftonifh'd  _h'eard    the   learned  lofty  His  audience  was  generally  compofed  of 

"ram  5  the  loweft  ranks ;  and  it  is  well  known, 

Which,  like  the  theme,  th'  Athe-  that  he  eren  coneaed  an  infinite  num- 

:  nian  God  unknown  ber   of   /hoe-makers,    by    announcing 

««  Still  left,  but  manifefted  plain  his  that  he  could  teach  them  a  fpeedy  mode 

own>  of  operation  in    their   bufinefs,  which 

Dr.  Cobden,  one  of   George  II's  chap-  proved  only  to  be,  the  making  of  fhoes 

lains,  having,  in  1748,  preached  afer-  by  cutting  oft  the  tops  of  ready-mads 

mon  at  St.  James's,  from  thefe  words,  boots. 

**  Take  away  the  wicked   from  before  [E]  This  description  is  taken  from 

"  the   king,  and    his  throne   {hall    be  the  "  Biographical  Anecdotes  of  Ho- 

*<  dT-ablifhed  in  righteoufnefs  ;"  it  gave  *'  garth,"  by  Mr.  Nichols,  who  doubts, 

fo  -much  difpleafure,  that    the  Doctor  however,  whether  "  The  Oratory"  be 

was  ftruck  out  of  the  lilt  of  chaplains  ;  a  genuine  production  of  Hogarth, 
and  the  next  Saturday  the  following  pa- 


HENRY  (PHILIP),  one  of  the  fathers  of  Nonconformi-  Th«  Li  fa 
ty,  or,  as  he  was  called,  *  the  good,  the  heavenly  Mr.  HenrP,h'b 
4(  Henry,"  was  born  at  Whitehall,  in  1631:  his  father,  Matthew 
John  Henry,  was  page  of  the  back-flairs  to  the  king's  fe-  Henry, 
cond  fon,  James  duke  of  York.  About  12  years  old  he  I 
was  admitted  into  Weftminfter-fchool,  under  Mr.  Thomas 
Vincent,  then  ulher ;  very  diligent  in  his  bufmefs,  but  who 
grieved  fo  much  at  the  dulnefs  of  many  of  his  fqholars,  that 
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K£  fell  into  a  confurnption,  and  was  faid  to  be  cc  killed 
"  with  falfe  Latin.33  A  while  after,  he  was  taken  into  the 
upper  fchool  under  Dr.  Bufby,  with,  v/hom  he  was  a  great 
favourite  ;  and  was  employed  by  him,  with  fome  others,  in 
collecting  materials  for  that  excellent  Greek  grammar  he  af- 
terwards published.  Soon  after  the  civil  wars  broke  out, 
there  was  a  daily  morning  lecture,  fet  up  at  the  abbey- 
church,  by  the  aflembly  of  divines.  His  pious  mother  re- 
quefted  Dr.  Bufby  to  give  her  fon  leave  to  attend  this,  and 
likewife  took  him  with  her  every  Thurfday  to  Mr.  Cafe's 
kcture,  at  St.  Martin's  :  fhe  alfo  took  him -to  the  monthly 
fafts  at  St.  Margaret's,  where  the  Houfe  of  Commons  at- 
tended ;  and  where  the  fervice  was  carried  on  with  great 
ftrictnef-  and  folemnity,  from  eiidit  in  the  morning  till  four 

J  *  *~>  *— i 

in  the  evening  :  in  tnefe,  as  he  himfelf  hath  recorded  it,  he 
had  often  fwcet  meltings  of  foul. 

He  was  chofe.n  from  Weftminftfer  to  Chrift-church  in 
Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted  a  {Indent  in  1648,  and  vi- 
goroufly  applied  himfc.f  to  the  proper  iludies  of  the  place. 
When  he  had  compleated  his  mailer's  degree,  he  was  enter- 
tained in  the  family  of  judge  Pulefton,  at  Emeral  in  Flint- 
fhire,  to  take  the  overfight  of  his  fons,  and  to  preach  at 
Wortheiibury.  He  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  miniftry 
in  this  place  in  1657,  according  to  the  known  directory  of 
the  afTernblv  of  divines,  and  the  common  ufas;e  of  the  Pref- 

J  *  O 

bytcrians.  He  foon  after  married  the  only  daughter  and 
neirefs  of  Mr.  Daniel  Mathews,  of  Broad-Oak,  near  Whit- 
church,  by  whom  he  became  poiTeiTed  of  a  competent  eftatey 
When  the  king  and  epifcopacy  were  reltored,  he  refufed  to 
conform  ;  was  ejected,  and  retired  with  his  family  to  Broad- 
Oak.  Here  and  in  this  neighbourhood,  he  fpent  the  re-? 
rnainder  of  his  life,  about  28  years;  relieving  the  poor,  em- 
ploying the  incuitricus,  inflructing  the  ignorant,  and  exer- 
cifing  every  opportunity  of  doing  good.  His  moderation 
in  his  Nonconformity  was  eminent  and  exemplary ;  and  upon 
all  occaficns  he  bore  teftinnony  againft  uncharitable  and  fchif- 
matical  feparation.  In  church-government,  he  defired  and 
wifhed  for  Abp.  Ufher's  reduction  of  epifcopacy.  He  thought 
it  lawful  to  join  in  the  common-prayer  in  the  public  aflem- 
blies ;  which,  during  the  time  of  his  filence  and  reftraint, 
he  conftantly  attended  with  his  family,  with  reverence  and 
devotion. 

Upon  the  whole,  his  character  feerns  to  have  been  highly 
exemplary  and  praife- worthy :  and  it  may  be  afked,  as  Dr. 
Bufby  afked  him,  "  What  made  him  a  Noncoriformift  ?" 
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the  reafon  v/hich  he  principally  infilled  on  was.,  that  he 
could  not  fiibmit  to  be  re-ordained.  He  was  fo  well  fatisfied 
with  his  call  to  the  rninifcry,  and  folemn  ordination  to  it, 
by  the  laying  on  the  hand?  of  the  Preibytery,  that  he  durit 
not  do  that  which  looked  like  a  renunciation  of  it,  as  null 
and  iinful,  and  would  at  leaft  be  a  tacit  invalidating  and  con- 
demning of  all  his  adminiitrations. 

Def;  j.iring  to  fee  an  accommodation,  he  kept  a  meeting  at 
Broad-Oak,  and  preached  to  a  congregation  in  a  barn. 

HENRY  (MATTHEW),  an  eminent  Diflenting  teacher,  UfV  of 
and  voluminous  writer,  was  the  ion   of  the  foregoing,  and  Mat-Henry 
born  in  1662.     He  continued  under  his  father's  eye  and  care,  l\l^ 
till  about  j  8  ;  and  had  the  greateft  advantages  of  his  educa- 
tion from  him,  both  in  divine   and  human  literature.     He 
was  very  expert  in  the  learned  languages,  efpecially  in  the 
Hebrew,  which   had   been  made  familiar   to  him  from  his 
childhood  j  and  from  firft  to  laft,  the  ftudy  of  the  Scriptures 
was  his  moft  delightful  employment.     For  further  improve- 
ment, he  was  placed  in  1680,  at  an  academy  at  Iflington. 
He  was  afterwards  entered  in  Gray's-inn  for  the  ftudy  of  the 
law ;  where  he   went  on  with  his  ufual  diligence,  and  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  civil  law,  and  the  municipal  law 
of  his  own  country.     His  proficiency  was  foon   obferved  ; 
and  it  was  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  knew  him,  that  his  great 
induftry,  quick  apprehenfion,  tenacious  memory,  and  ready 
utterance,  would  have  rendered  him  very  eminent  in  that 
profeilion.     But  he   ftuck   to  his  firft  resolution  of  making 
divinity  his  ftudy  and  bufmefs,  and  attended  the  moft  cele- 
brated preachers  about  the  town  ;  and,  as  an  inftance  of  his 
judgement,  he  was  beft  pleafed  with  Dr.  Stillingfteet  for  his 
icrious  practical  preaching  ;  and  with  Dr.  Tillotfon,  for  his 
admirable  fermons  againft  Popery,  at  his  lectures  at  Law- 
rence Jury.     In   1686,  he  returned  into  the  country,  and 
preached  feveral  times  as  a  candidate  for  the  miniilry  with 
fuch  fuccefs  and  approbation,  that  the  congregation  at  Chef- 
ter  invited  him  to  be  their  pallor .     To  this  place  he  wi:s  or- 
dained in   1687,  where  he  lived  about  25   years.     He  had 
feveral  calls   Horn   London,  which   he  conftantly  declined; 
but  was  at  lair  prevailed  on  to  accept  a  very  important  and 
unanimous  one  from  Hackney.      He  cued  in  1714.5  at  Nant- 
wich,  of  an  apopiefH,;  fit  upon  a  journey,  and  was  interred 
at  Trinity-church  in  Chefter. 

He  was  univerially  lamented  ;  every  pulpit  of  the  DifTent- 
ers  gave  notice  of  the  great  breach  that  was  made  upon  the 
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church  of  God ;  every  fermon  was  a  funeral  fermon  for  Mr. 

Henry.     The  writings  he  published,  befides  feveral  fingle 

fermons,  are,  i.  "  A  Difcourfe  concerning  the  Nature  of 

«  Schifm,  1689."     2.  "  The  Life  of  Mr.  Philip  Henry, 

"  1696."     3.  "  A  Scripture  Catechifm,  1702."    4.  '*  Fa- 

c€  mily  Hymns,   1702."     5.  "  The  Communicant's  Com- 

44  panion,  1704."     6.  "  Four  Difcourfes  againft  Vice  and 

u  Immorality,  1705."     7.  u  A  Method  for  Prayer,  1710." 

8.  "  Directions  for  daily  Communion  with  God,   1712." 

g.  "  Expofitions  of  the  Bible,"  5  vols.  fol. 

HERACLITUS,  a  famous  philofopher  of  antiquity,  and 
founder  of  a  feel:,  was  born  at  Ephefus,  and  flourifhed  about 
Diogenes      the  6gth  Olympiad,  in  the  time  of  Darius  Hyftafpes.     He 
gave  early  figns  of  profound  wifdom,  and  was  of  an  exceed- 
ingly high  fpirit.  Being  defired  to  take  upon  him  the  fupreme 
power,  he  flighted  it,  becaufe  the  city  in  his  opinion  was  pre- 
poflefled  with  an  ill  way  of  governing.     He  retired  to  the 
temple  of  Diana,  and  played  at  dice  there  with  the  boys ; 
faying  to  the  Ephefians  that  itood  about  him,  "  Worft  of 
"  men,  what  do  ye  wonder  at  ?  is  it  not  better  to  do  thus, 
"  than  to  govern  your'2   Darius  wrote  to  this  philofopher  to 
come  and  live  with  him  :  but  he  rcfufed  the  monarch's  offer, 
and  returned  the  following  rude  and  infolent  anfwer  to  his 
letter :   "  All  men  living  refrain  from  truth  and  juflice,  and 
"  purfue  unfatiablenefs  and  vain-glory,  by  reafon  of  their 
"  folly :  but  I,  having  forgot  all  evil,  and  fhunning  the  fo- 
ciety  of  inbred  pride  and  envy,  will  never  come  to  the 
kingdom  of  Perfia,  being  contented  with  a  little  accord- 
ing to  my  own  mind."     He  is  faid  to  have  continually 
.bewailed  the  wicked  lives  of  men,  and,  as  often  he  came 
among  them,  to  have  fallen  a-weeping  j  in  which,  by  the 
way,  he  was  not  near  fo  wife  as  Democritus,  who  made  the 
follies  of  men  the  conftant  object  of  his  laughter.     At  laft, 
growing  into  a  great  hatred  of  mankind,  he  retired  into  the 
mountains,  and  lived  there,  feeding  upon  grafs  and  herbs. 
But  this  diet  bringing  him  into  a  dropfy,  he  was  conftrained 
to  return  to  the  city:  where  he  afked  the  phyficians,  "  Whe- 
*6  ther  they  could  of  a  fhower  make  a  drought  ?':   They  not 
underftanciing  his  enigmatical  manner,  which  he  conftantly 
ufed,  he  fhut  himfelf  up  in  an  ox-ftall,  hoping  that  the  hy- 
dropical  humours  would  be  extracted  by  the  warmth  of  the 
dung  :  which  doing  him  no  good,  he  died  at  60  years  of 
age.     His  writings  gained  fo  great  a  reputation,  that  his 
followers  were  called  Heraclitians.     Laertius  fpeaks  of  a 
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freatife  upon  nature,  divided  into  three  books ;  one  concern- 
ing the  univerfe,  the  fecond  politie,  the  third  theologic.  This 
work  he  depofited  in  the  temple  of  Diana  ;  and,  as  forne  af- 
firm, he  affected  to  write  obfcurely,  that  he  might  only  be 
read  by  the  more  learned.  It  is  related,  that  Euripides 
brought  this  book  of  Heraclitus  to  Socrates  to  be  read ;  and 
afterwards  afking  his  opinion  of  it,  "  The  things,''  faid  So- 
crates, "  which  I  underftand  in  it,  are  excellent,  and  fo  I 
*'  fuppofe  are  thofe  which  J  un.derftand  not  j  but  they  re- 
^  quire  a  Delian  diver." 


HERALDUS    (DESIDERIUS),    in  French   Herault,   a 
counfellor  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  has  given  good  proofs 
of  uncommon  learning  by  very  different  works.     His  "  Ad- 
"  verfaria"    appeared  in    1599!    which   little  book,  if  the 
*6  Scaligerana"   may  be  credited,    he  repented  the  having 
publiftied.  His  notes  on  Tertullian's  "  Apology,"  on  "  MU 
*c  nutius  Foelix,"  and  on  u  Arnobius,"  have  been  efteem- 
ed.     He  ^lio  wrote  notes  on  Martial's  "  Epigrams."     He 
difguifed  himfelf  under  the  name  of  David  LeidhrefTerus,  to 
write  a  political  differ  tation  on  the  independence  of  kings, 
fome  time  after  the  death  of  Henry  IV.   He  had  a  controver- 
fy  with  Salmafms  "  de  jure  Attico  ac  Romano  :"  but  did  not 
live  to  finifh  what  he  had  written  on  that  fubjecl:.     What  he 
had  done,  howe vet,  was  printed  in  1650.     He  died  in  June 
1649.     Guy  Patin  fays,  chat  "  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  very  Lett.  Tom» 
"  learned  man,  both  in  the  civil  law  and  in  polite  literature, l'  date(1 
*c  and  wrote  with  great  facility  on  any  fubje6l  he  pitched  on."  jgj^ 
Daille,    fpeaking  of  fuch  Proteftant  writers  as  condemned  Dailie,jRe- 
the  executing  of  Charles  I.  king  of  England,  quotes  the  Pli^ue  *  % 
f6  Padfique  Royal  en  deuil,"  by  Herault.    This  author,  fon  cotStt, 
to  our  Defiderius  Heraldus,  was  a  minifter  in  Normandy,  part.  ii. 
when  he  was  called  to  the  fervice  of  the  Walloon-church  of c-  2l» 
London  under  Charles  I.  and  he  was  fo  zealous  a  royalift, 
that  he  was  forced  to  fly  to  France,  to  efcape  the  fury  of  the 
commonwealths  men.     He  returned  to  England  after  the 
Reiteration,    and  refumed  his  ancient  employment  in  the 
Walloon-church  at  London :  fome  time  after  which  he  ob- 
tained a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  and  en- 
joyed it  till  his  death. 

HERBELOT  (BARTHOLOMEW  D'),  an  eminent  Orien- Nicer«n, 
talift  of  France,  was  born  at  Paris  Dec.  14,  1625.^    When  g»~ 
he  had  gone  through  claflical  literature  and  philolbphy,  he  Tom.  IV. 
applied  himfelf  to  the  Oriental  languages  j  and  efpecially  to 

the 
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the  Hebrew,  for  the  fake  of  underftanding  the  original  text 
of  the  Old  Teframent.  After  a  continual  application  for 
feveral  years,  he  took  a  journey  to  Rome,  upon  a  perfuafion 
that  converfing  with  Armenians,  and  other  Eaftern  people 
who  frequented  that  city,  would  make  him  perfect  in  the 
knowledge  of  their  languages.  Here  he  was  particularly  ef- 
teemed  by  the  cardinals  Barberini  and  Grimaldi,  and  con- 
tracted a  firm  friendfnip  with  Lucas  Holftenius  and  Leo  Al- 
latius.  Upon  his  return  from  this  journey,  in  which  he  did 
not  fpend  above  a  year  and  a  half,  Fouquet  invited  him  to 
his  houfe,  and  fettled  on  him  a  penfion  of  1500  livres.  The 
difgrace  of  this  minifter,  which  happened  foon  after,  did 
not  hinder  Herbelot  from  being  preferred  to  the  place  of  in- 
terpreter for  the  Eaftern  languages ;  becaufe,  in  reality, 
there  was  nobody  elfe  fo  fit  for  it :  for  Voltaire  fays,  *'  he 
Silde  de  «:  Was  the  firft  among  the  French  who  iinderftood  them." 
Tom!  II.  *  Some  years  after,  he  took  a  fecond  journey  into  Italy,  where 
he  acquired  fo  great  a  reputation,  that  perfons  of  the  higheft 
distinction  for  their  rank  and  learning  folicited  his  acquaint- 
ance. The  grand  duke  of  Tufcany  Ferdinand  II.  whom  he 
had  the  honour  to  fee  iirft  at  Leghorn,  gave  him  extraor- 
dinary marks  of  his  efteem  ;  had  frequent  eonyerfations  with 
him  ;  and  made  him  prorniie  to  vifit  him  at  Florence.  Her- 
belot arrived  there  July  2,  1666,  and  was  received  by  a  fe- 
cretary  of  ftate,  who  conducted  him  to  an  houfe  prepared 
for  him,  where  he  was  entertained  with  great  magnificence, 
and  had  a  chariot  kept  for  him,  at  the  expence  of  the  grand 
duke.  Very  uncommon  honours  indeed  !  But  this  was  not 
all.  For  a  library  being  at  that  time  expofed  to  fale  at  Flo- 
rence, the  duke  defired  Herbelot  to  fee  it,  to.  examine  the 
MSS.  in  the  Oriental  languages,  and  to  fele6tand  value  the 
beft  :  and  when  this  was  done,  the  generous  prince  made 
him  a  prefent  of  them;  and  it  was  undoubtedly  the  moft  ac- 
ceptable prefent  he  could  have  made  him. 

The  diftinclion,  with  which  he  was  received  by  the  duke 
of  Tufcany,  taught  France  to  know  his  merit,  which  had 
hitherto  been  but  little  regarded  ;  and  he  was  afterwards  re- 
called and  encouraged  by  Colbert,  who  encouraged  every 
thing  that  might  do  honour  to  his  country.  The  grand 
duke  was  very  unwilling  to  let  him  go,  and  even  refufed  to 
confent,  till  he  had  feen  the  exprefs  order  of  the  minifter  for 
his  return.  When  he  came  to  France,  the  king  often  did 
him  the  honour  to  converfe  with  him,  and  gave  him  a  pen- 
fion of  1500  livres.  During  his  ftay  in  Italy,  he  began  his 
"  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  or  Univerfal  Dictionary,  contain- 
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cc  Ing  whatever  related  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Eaftern 
<c  World;"  and  he  finished  it  in  France.  This  work,  equal- 
ly curious  and  profound,  comprizes  the  fubftance  of  a  great 
number  of  Arabic,  Perfiari,  and  furkifh  books,  which  he 
had  read ;  and  informs  us  of  an  infinite  number  of  particu- 
lars unknown  before  in  Europe.  He  wrote  it  at  nrfl  in  Ara- 
bic ;  and  Colbert  had  a  defign  to  print  it  at  the  Louvre,  with 
a  fet  of  types  caft  on  purpofe.  isut  after  the  death  or"  that  • 
minifter,  this  refolution  was  waved  ;  and  He  .-helot  translated 
his  work  into  French,  in  order  to  render  it  more  uriivcrfaily 
uieful.  He  committed  it  to  the  prefs,  but  had  not  the  fatif- 
faction  to  fee  the  impreffion  finished  :  for  nc  died  Dec.  8, 
1695,  and  it  was  not  pubiifhed  till  1697.  It  is  a  large  folio. 
What  could  not  be  inferted  in  mis  work,  was  digetted  by 
him  under  the  title  of  "  Antol  J^ie  :"  but  this  was  never 
pubiifhed,  any  more  than  a  Turkiih,  PerJian,  Arabian,  and 
Latin  dictionary,  to  which,  as  well  to  other  works,  he  had 
given  the  laft  hand. 

He  was  no  lefs  converfant  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  learn- 
ing, than  in  the  Oriental  languages  and  hiftory.  He  was  in- 
deed an  univerfal  fcholar  ;  and,  what  was  very  valuable  in 
him,  his  modefty  was  equal  to  his  erudition,  and  his  uncom- 
mon abilities  were  accompanied  with  tiie  utmoft  probity, 
piety,  charity,  and  other  Chriftian  virtues,  which  he  prac- 
tifed  uniformly  through  the  courfe  of  a  long  life. 

HERBERT  (MARY),  countefs  of  Pembroke,  and  a  very  Bl 
illuftrious  female,  became  wife  of  Henry  earl  of  Pembroke 
in  1576,  and  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 
She  was  alfo  the  fifter  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  ;  whofe  "  Arca- 
"  dia,"  from  being  dedicated  to  her,  has  been  conftantly 
called  "  the  Countefs  cf  Pembroke's  Arcadia."  She  was  a 
great  encourager  of  letters ;  a  quality,  fays  my  author,  not 
very  frequently  met  with  among  the  fair  :  and  not  only  an 
encourager  in  others,  but  a  careful  cultivator  of  them  her- 
felf.  She  tranflated  from  the  French  a  tragedy,  called  "  An- 
*'  nius,  1595,"  in  i2mo.  She  is  fuppofed  to  have  made  an 
exact  trandation  of  "  David's  Pfalms"  into  Englifli  metre  ; 
and  fome  Pfalms  by  her  are  printed  in  Harrington's  "  Nugs 
"  Antiquae,  1779,"  in  3  vols.  121110.  She  died  at  her  houfe 
in  Alderfgate-ftreet,  London,  Sept.  25,  1621.  Ofborn,  in 
his  memoirs  of  the  reign  of  king  James,  gives  her  this  cha- 
racter. "  She  was,"  fays  he,  "  that  fifter  of  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
"  ney,  to  whom  he  addreiled  his  '  Arcadia;'  and  of  whom 

he  had  no  other  advantage,  than  what  he  received  from  the 

"  partial 
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44  partial  benevolence  of  fortune  in  making  him  a  man: 
44  (which  yet  (he  did,  in  ibme  judgements,  recompenfe  in 
beauty)  her  pen  being  nothing  fnort  of  his,  as  I  am  ready 
44  to  atteft, — having  feen  incomparable  letters  of  her's.  But, 
44  left  I  fhould  feem  to  trefpafs  upon  truth,  which  few  do 
46  unfuborned,  (as  I  proteft  I  am,  unlefs  by  her  rhetoric) 
44  I  (hall  leave  the  world  her  epitaph,  in  which  the  author 
44  doth  manifeft  himfelf  a  poet  in  all  things  but  untruth  : 

44  Underneath  this  fable  hearfe 

44  Lies  the  fubject  of  all  verfe  : 

44  Sidney's  fifter,  Pembroke's  mother. 

44  Death  !  ere  thou  kill'ft  fuch  another, 

44  Fair,  and  good,  and  learn'd,  as  (he, 

64  Time  {hall  throw  a  dart  at  thee." 

Walton's^       HERBERT  (EDWARD),  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  in 
,Iwr*  Shropfhire,  an  eminent  Englifh  writer,  was  defcended  of 


Herbert,  very  antient  family,  and  born,  1581,  at  Montgomery  caftle 
in  Wales.  At  the  age  of  14,  he  was  entered  a  gentleman- 
commoner  of  Univerfity-college  in  Oxford,  where  he  laid, 
fays  Wood,  the  foundation  of  that  admirable  learning,  of 

Ath.  Oxon.  which  he  was  afterwards  a  compleat  mafter.  From  thence 
he  travelled  abroad,  and  applied  himfelf  to  military  exercifes 
in  foreign  countries,  by  which  he  became  a  moil  accom- 
pliflied  gentleman.  After  his  return  he  was  made  K.  B. 

tamdem      when  prince  Henry  was  inftalled  K.  G.  July  2,  1603.     He 

Was  a^"tcrwar^s  one  °f  tne  counfellors  to  king  James  for 
to  his  military  affairs.    Next  he  was  lent  ambaiTador  to  Lewis  XIII. 
se,      of  France,  to  mediate  for  the  relief  of  the  Proteftants  of  that 
p.  2.     realm,  then  befiecred  in  feveral  parts  :  but  was  recalled  in 

.i69T.  T    ,       '  '  r          9 

in  410.  Juiy  1621,  on  account  qf  a  dilpute  between  him  and  the 
Wood,  as  conftabie  de  Luines,  Camden  informs  us,  that  he  had  treat- 
^bc  ed  the  conftable  irreverently,  "  irreverenter  tractaiTet  :"  but 

^c.  0.73.'  Walton  gives  a  different  account,  and  tells  us,  that  while  he 
continued  at  the  court  of  France,    he  "  could  not  fubjedl 
<c  himfelf  to  a  compliance  with  the  humours  of  the  duke  de 
,  "  Luines,  who  was  then  the  great  and  powerful  favourite 
44  at  court  :  fo  that,  upon  a  complaint  to  our  king,  he  was 
called  back  into  England  in  fome  difpleafure  ;  but  at  his 
return  gave  fuch  an  honourable  account  of  his  employ- 
ment,  and  fo  juftified  his  comportment  to  the  duke  ancj 
Waiton,&c.  ct  ajj  t|,e  court  *tfoat  he  was  fuddenly  fent  back  upon  the 

•  i    rr    ?j  J 

lame  embaJly. 
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Another  writer  relates  this  more  particularly.  Sir  Ed- 
ward, while  he  was  in  France,  had  private  infti  uctions  from 
England  to  mediate  a  peace  for  the  Proteftants  in  France  ; 
and,  in  cafe  of  a  refufal,  to  ufe  certain  menaces.  Accord- 
ingly being  referred  to  de  Luines,  he  delivered  to  him  the 
mefiage,  referving  his  threatnings  till  he  law  how  the  mat- 
ter was  relifhed.  De  Luines  had  concealed  behind  the  cur- 
tain a  gentleman  of  the  Reformed  religion ;  who,  being  an 
ear-witnefs  of  what  pafled,  might  relate  to  his  friends  what 
little  expectations  they  ought  to  entertain  of  the  king  of 
England's  intercefficn.  De  Luines  was  very  haughty,  and 
would  needs  know  what  our  king  had  to  do  in  this  affair, 
Sir  Edward  replied,  "  It  is  not  to  you,  to  whom  the  king 
"  my  mafter  oweth  an  account  of  his  actions  ;  and  for  me 
<c  it  is  enough  that  I  obey  him.  In  the  mean  time  I  muft 
"  maintain,  that  my  mafter  hath  more  reafon  to  do  what  he 
**  doth,  than  you  to  afk  why  he  doth  it.  Never  thelef?,  if 
you  defire  me  in  a  gentle  fafhion,  I  fhall  acquaint  you 
farther."  Upon  this  de  Luines  bowing  a  little,  faid, 
Very  well."  The  ambaflador  then  gave  him  fome  rea- 
fons  j  to  which  de  Luines  faid,  "  We  will  have  none  of 
"  your  advices."  The  ambaflador  replied,  "  that  he  took 
"  that  for  an  anfwer,  and  was  forry  only,  that  the  affection 
*-c  and  good-will  of  the  king  his  mafter  was  not  fufficiently 
4t  underftood  ;  and  that,  fince  it  was  rejected  in  that  manner, 
"  he  could  do  no  lefs  than  fay,  that  the  king  his  mafter  knew 
"  well  enough  what  to  do."  De  Luines  anfwered,  "  We 
<c  are  not  afraid  of  you."  The  ambaflador  fmiling  a  little, 
replied,  "  If  you  had  faid  you  had  not  loved  us,  I  fhould 
"  have  believed  you,  and  given  you  another  anfwer.  In 
"  the  mean  time  all  that  I  will  tell  you  more  is,  that  we 
"  know  very  well  what  we  have  to  do."  De  Luines  upon 
this,  rifing  from  his  chair  with  a  famion  and  countenance  a 
little  difcompofed,  faid,  "  By  God,  if  you  were  not  Monfieur 
"  the  ambaflador,  I  know  very  well  how  I  would  ufe  you." 
Sir  Edward  Herbert  rifmg  alfo  from  his  chair,  faid,  that 
*c  as  he  was  the  king  of  Great-Britain's  ambaiTador,  ib  he 
**  was  alfo  a  gentleman ;  and  that  his  fword,  whereon  he 
"  laid  his  hand,  fhould  give  him  fatisfaction,  if  he  had  taken 
"  any  offence."  After  which,  de  Luines  making  no  reply, 
the  ambaflador  went  on  towards  the  door  ;  and  de  Luines 
feeming  to  accompany  him,  Sir  Edward  told  him,  that 
6C  there  was  no  occaflon  to  ufe  fuch  ceremony  after  fuch 
"  language,"  and  fo  departed,  expecting  to  hear  farther  from 
him.  But  no  mefiage  being  brought  from  de  Luines,  he 

had, 
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had,  in  purfuance  of  his  inftruclions,  a  more  civil  audience 
from  the  king  at  Coignac  ;  where  the  marfhal  of  St.  Geran 
told  him,  that  "  he  had  offended  the  conftable,  and  was  not 
"  in  a  place  of  fecurity  there  :"  to  which  he  anfwered,  that 
"  he  thought  himfelf  to  be  in  a  place  of  fecurity,  wherefo- 
*c  ever  he  had  his  fword  by  him."  De  Luines  refenting  the 
affront,  procured  Cadinet  his  brother,  duke  of  Chaun,  with 
a  train  of  officers,  of  whom  there  was  not  one,  as  he  told 
king  James,  but  had  killed  his  man,  to  go  as  an  ambaffador 
extraordinary :  who  mifreprefented  the  affair  fo  much  to  the 
difadvantage  of  Sir  Edward,  that  the  earl  of  Carlifle,  who 
was  lent  to  accommodate  the  mifunderftanding  which  might 
arife  between  the  two  crowns,  got  him  recalled  j  until  the 
gentleman  who  had  ilood  behind  the  curtain,  out  of  a  regard 
to  truth  and  honour,  related  all  the  circumftances  fo,  as  to 
make  it  appear,  that  though  de  Luines  gave  the  firft  affront, 
yet  Sir  Edward  had  kept  himfelf  within  the  bounds  of  his 
inftruftions  and  honour.  He  afterwards  fell  on  his  knees 
to  king  James  before  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  requeuing, 
that  a  trumpeter,  if  not  an  herald,  might  be  fent  to  de  Lu- 
ines, to  tell  him,  that  he  had  made  a  falfe  relation  of  the 
whole  affair  ;  and  that  Sir  Edward  Herbert  would  demand 
fatisfaction  of  him  fword  in  hand.  The  king  anfwered, 
that  he  would  take  it  into  confideration  ;  but  de  Luines  died 

Lloyd,  &c.  foon  after,  and  Sir  Edward  was  fent  again  ambaiTador  to 
p.  !ci8.      jrrance. 

In  1625,  Sir  Edward  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a 

baron  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  by  the  title  of  lord  Herbert 

of  Caftle-Ifland ;  and,  in  1631,  to  that  of  lord  Herbert  of 

Cherbury  in  Shropfhire.     After  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 

wars,  he  adhered  to  the  parliament;  and,  Feb.  25,   1644, 

Memorials    "  had  an  allowance  granted  him  for  his  livelihood,  having 

°-f  theJ??"  "  been  fpoiled  by  the  king's  forces,3'  as  Whitelocke  fays  -, 

'  or  as  Wood  relates  it,  "  received  fatisfaction  from  the  mem- 

p.    It>4»  *\  n 

"  bers  of  that  houfe,  for  their  caufmg  Montgomery  calue 
Ath.  Oxen.  "  to  be  demolimed."  He  died  at  his  houfe  in  Queen-ftreet, 
London,  Aug.  20,  1648  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of 
St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields,  with  this  infcription  upon  a  flat 
marble  {tone  over  his  grave :  "  Heic  inhumatur  corpus  Ed- 
"  varcli  Herbert  equitis  Balnei,  baronis  de  Cherbury  & 
cc  Caftle-Ifiand,  auctoris  libri,  cui  titulus  eft,  De  Veritate. 
"  Redder  ut  herbs,  vicefimo  die  Augufti  anno  Domini 

"   1648." 

This  noble  lord  was  the  author  of  fome  very  fmgular  and 
memorable  works :  the  firil  of  which  was  his  book  "  De 

"  Veritate," 
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<c  Veritate,"  which  we  have  feen  juft  mentioned  in  his  epi- 
taph.    It  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1624,  ant^  reprinted  there 
in   1633;  after  v/hich  it  was  printed  in  London,  in  1645, 
under  this  title ;  u  De  Veritate,  prout  diftinguitur  a  revela- 
"  tione,  a  verifimili,  a  poiTibili,  a  falfo.     Cui  operi  additi 
"  funt  duo  alii  traiStatus :  primus  de  caufis  errorum ;  alter 
"  de  Reiigione  Laid."     The  defign  of  it  to  afiert  the  fuffi- 
ciency,  univerfality,  and  abfoiute  perfe&ion  of  natural  reli- 
gion, with  a  view  to  difcard  all  extraordinary  revelation  as 
neediels ;  and  on  this  account  it  is,  that  his  iordfhip,  though 
he  did  not  write  directly  againft  revelation,  has  ufually  been 
ranked   among  the  Deifts.     A  learned  and  candid  author, 
however,  has  lately  publiihed  a  moft  extraordinary  anecdote 
relating  to  him,  which,  if  true,  mews  him  to  have  been  a 
"  moil  confcientious  Deift :  and  true  this  writer  ieems  to 
fuppofe  it,  fince  he  does  not  appear  to  doubt  it,  but  tells  us, 
that  it  is  taken  "  from  a  MS.  life  of  lord  Herbert  drawn  up 
"  from  memorials  penned  by  himfelf,  and  which  is  now  in 
"  the  poffeilion  of  a  gentleman  of  diftindtion."     His  book  Aland's 
"  De  Veritate"  was,  it  feems,  his  favourite  work ;  yet  as  Deiftic°al 
it  was  written  in  a  manner  fo  very  different  from  what  had  Writers, 
been  heretofore  written  on  that  fubjecl.,  his  lordmip  had  great Vol>  *•  P» 
doubts  within  hirnfelf,  whether  he  mould  publifli  or  rather  *  9* 
fuppreis  it.     This  the  MS.  life,  we  are  told,  fets  forth  in  his 
lordfhip's  own  words  ;  after  which  it  represents  him  relating 
the  following  '  furpriflng  incident,'  as  he  calls  it.     "  Being 
"  thus  doubtful  in  my  chamber,"  fays  lord  Herbert,  u  one 
"  fair  day  in  the  iummer,  my  cafemc;.l  being  open  towards 
"  the  fcuth,  the  fun  fnining  clear,  and  no  wind  fUrring,  I 
"  took  my  book,  '  De  Veritate,'  in  my  hands,  and  kneeling 
"  on  n;y  knees,  devoutly  laid  tiiefe  words  :    O  thou  eternal 
tc  God,  author  of  this  light,  which  now  mines  upon  me, 
"  and  giver  of  all  inward  illuminations,  I  do  befeech  thee, 
**  of  thine  infinite  goodnefs,  to  pardon  a  greater  requeit  than 
"  a  fmner  ought  to  make.     I  am  not  fatisried  enou.gr.,  whe- 
<c  ther  I  ih?.ll  publim  this  book  :  if  it  be  for  thy  glory,  I  be- 
<{  feech  thee  give  me  fome  fign  from  heaven  j  if  not,  1  {hall 
*c  fupprefs  it.'     I  had  no  fooner  fpoken  thefe  word:,  but  a 
"  loud,  though  yet  gentle  noife,  came  forth  from  the  hea- 
"  vens,  for  it  was  like  nothing  on  earth,  which  did  fo  chear 
.*'  and  comfort  me,  that  I  took  my  petition  as  granted,  and 
<£  that  I  had  the  fign  I  demanded  ;  whereupon  alfo  I  refolved 
*'  to  print  my  book.    This,  how  ftrange  focver  it  may  feem, 
"  I  proteft  before  the  eternal  God,  is  true  :  neither  am  I 
^  any  way  fuperilitiouily  deceived  herein,  fmce  I  did  not 

"  only 
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€c  only  clearly  hear  the  noife,  but  in  the  ferenefl  iky  that 

"  ever  I  faw,  being  without  all  cloud,  did,-  to  my  thinking, 

Lcland,  &c.  cc  fee  t^e  piace  from  whence  it  came;'3      The  celebrated 

GafTendi  wrote  a  confutation  of  this  book  "  De  Veritate," 
at  the  defireof  Peirefcius  and  EliasDiodati,and  finifhed  it  at 
Aix,  without  publishing  it :  and  when  lord  Herbert  paid  him 
a  vifit  in  Sept.  1647,  GafTendi  was  furprized  to  find,  that 
this  piece  had  not  been  delivered  to  him,  for  he  had  fent 
him  a  copy  :  upon  which  he  ordered  another  copy  to  be  taken 
of  it,  which  that  nobleman  carried  with  him  to  England. 
It  was  afterwards  publiilied  in  Gafiendi's  works,  under  the 
title  of  "  Ad  librum  D.  Edvardi  Herberti  Angli  de  Veritate 
"  epiftola ;"  but  is  imperfect,  fome  meets  of  the  original 
being  loft. 

His  "  Hiftory  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Henry  VIIL" 

was  publifhed  in  1649,  a  year  after  his  death,  and  is  a  work 

which    has  always  been  much  admired.     Nicolfon,  in  his 

Parti,  p.     Endifh  "  Hifrorical  Library,"  favs,  that  lord  Herbert  "  ac- 

f        £  ^J3  J    J  J          * 

'  "  quitted  himfelf  in  this  hiitory  with  the  like  reputation,  as 
"  the  lord  chancellor  Bacon  gained  by  that  of  Henry  Vllth. 
"  For  in  the  public  and  martial  part  this  honourable  author 
"  has  been  admirably  particular  and  exact  from  the  belt  re- 
"  cords  that  were  extant ;  though  as  to  the  ecclefiaftical, 
he  feems  to  have  looked  upon  it  as  a  thing  out  of  his  pro- 
vince, and  an  undertaking  more  proper  for  men  of  anq- 
ther  profeflion."     In  1663,  appeared  his  book  "  De  Re- 
Clarorum     u  ligione  Gentilium,  errorumque  apud  eos  caufis."     The 

Yirorum  ad  £rft.  part  was  prmted  at  London,  in  164^  ;  and  that  year  he 
Vofl'.  Euift.  c     .  V     T..-C       r.          ,>  \\r   tr  1 

is  Voflii      *ent  t"e  "*Si  of  it  to  (jerard  Voffiys,  as  appears  from  a  let- 

iyiftol*.  ter  of  his  lordfhip's,  and  Voffius's  anfwcr.  An  Englifh 
tranflation  of  this  work  was  publifhed  in  1705,  under  this 
title :  "  The  ancient  Religion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  Caufes 
"  of  their  Errors  confidered.  The  Miftakes  and  Failures 
"  of  the  Heathen  Priefts  and  wife  Men,  in  their  Notions  of 
"  the  Deity  and  Matters  of  Divine  Wormip,  are  examined 
<c  with  regard  to  their  being  dcftitute  of  Divine  Revelation." 
Lord  Herbert  wrote  alfo  in  1630,  "•  Expeditio  Buckinghami 
"  ducis  in  Ream  infulam,"  which  was  publifhed  in  16565 
pnd  "  Occafional  Yerfes"  publiilied  in  1665  hy  his  fon  Hen- 
ry Herbert,  and  dedicated  to  Edward  lord  Herbert,  his  grand- 

Ach.  Oxon.  fon.  He  was,  upon  the  whole,  as  Wood  tells  us,  "  a  per- 
"  fon  well  ftudied  in  the  arts  a«d  languages,  a  good  philo- 
"  fopher  and  hiftorian,  and  underflood  men  as  well  as  books,'* 
let  Chriftian  Kortholt  fay  what  he  will ;  who,  on  account  of 
His  book  "  De  Veritatc,"  has  ranged  him  with  Hobbes  and 
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Spinofa,  in  his  diflertation,  intituled,  "  De  tribus  impofrori- 
"  bus  magnis,  Edvardo  Herbert,  Thoma  Hobbes,  &  Be- 
"  nedi&o  Spinofa  Liber,"  printed  at  Kilon  in  1680. 

HERBERT  (GEORGE),  an  Englifh  poet  and  divine,  was  Walton's 
brother  of  the  preceding,  and  bom  at  Montgomery-caftle  in  ^  ° 
Wales,  Apr.  3,  1593.     He  was  educated  at  Weftminfter- the  Lives  of 
fchool ;  and  being  king's  fcholar,  was  elected  to  Trinity-  Donne,  &c. 
college  in  Cambridge,  about  1608.     He  took  both  the  de-  £*0*JSj6  , 
grees  in  arts,  and  became  fellow  of  his  college  :  and  in  1619, 
he  was  chofen  orator  of  the  univerfity,  which  office  he  held 
eight  years.     During  that  time  he  had  learned  the  Italian, 
Spanifh,  and  French  tongues  very  perfectly:  hoping,  fays 
his  biographer,  that  he  might  in  time,  as  his  predeceilbrs 
Sir  Robert  Naunton  and  Sir  Francis  Netherfole  had  done, 
obtain  the  place  of  fecretary  of  ftate  ;  for  he  was  at  that  time 
highly  efteemed  by  the  king  and  the  moft  eminent  of  the 
nobility.    This  and  the  love  of  a  court-converfation,  "  mixed 
"  with  a  laudable  ambition  to  be  fomewhat  more  than  he 
"  then  was,"  drew  him  often  from  Cambridge  to  attend  his 
majefty,  wherever  the  court  was  :  who  gave  him  a  fmecure, 
which  queen  Elizabeth  had  formerly  conferred  on  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  worth  about  120!.  per  ann.     His  biographer,  we  fee, 
makes  no  fcruple  to  call  this  fort  of  ambition  laudable,  though 
it  is  commonly  the  fource  of  all  the  mifchiefs  which  iiifeft 
fociety,  and  the  very  oppofite  to  that  happy  frame  and  turn 
of  temper,  which  makes  a  man  content  with  whatfoever  ftate 
he  ihall  happen  to  be  placed  in.     This  laudable  ambition 
however  was  unfortunately  dtfappointed  :  for  upon  the  deaths 
of  the  duke  of  Richmond  and  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  his 
hopes  of  preferment  were  at  an  end,  and  he  entered  into 
orders.     July  1626,  he  was  collated  to  a  prebend  in  the 
church  of  Lincoln  ;  and  about  1630,  he  married  a  lady,  who 
was  nearly  related  to  the  earl  of  Danby.     The  fame  year, 
he  was  inducted  into  the  rectory  of  Bemerton  near  Sarum  -3 
where  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  function  in  a  moft  ex- 
emplary manner.     We  have  no  exacl  account  of  the  time  of 
his  death  ±  but  it  is  luppoied  to  have  happened  about  1635. 
His  poems,  intituled, ct  The  Temple,"  were  printed  at  Lon- 
don in  1635,   lamo:   and  his  "  Prieft  to  the  Temple,  or, 
"  The  Country  Parfon's  Character  and  Rules  of  holy  Life," 
was  published  ia  1652.     His  works  have  fmce  been  publifhed 
together  in  a  volume,  I2mo,  but  are  now  little  read.     Ne- 
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verthelefs,  he  v/as  highly  valued  by  the  molt  eminent  perlons 

of  his  age.     Dr<  Donne  iafcribed  to  him  a  copy  of  Latin 
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verfes  ;  and  the  lord  Bacon  dedicated  to  him  his  "  Tranfla* 
*'  tion  of  fome  Pfalms  into  Englifh  Metre." 

HERBERT  (WILLIAM),  earl  of  Pembroke,  was  born 
at  Wilton  in  Wiltihire,  April  8?  1580,  and  admitted  of 
New-college  in  Oxford  in  1592,  where  he  continued  about 

Ath.  Oxo».  two  years.  In  1601,  he  fucceeded  to  his  father's  honours 
and  eftate;  was  made  K.  G.  in  1604 ;  and  governor  of 
Portfmouth  fix  years  after.  In  1626,  he  was  elected  chan- 
cellor of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ;  and  about  the  fame  time 
made  lord  fteward  of  the  king's  houfliold.  He  died  fuddenly 
at  his  houfe  called  Baynard's  caftle,  in  London,  April  10, 
1630;  according  to  the  calculation  of  his  nativity,  fays 
Wood,  made  feveral  years  before  by  Mr.  Thomas  Allen,  of 
Gloucefter-hall.  Clarendon  relates  concerning  this  calcula- 
tion, that,  fome  confiderable  perfons  connected  with  lord 
Pembroke  being  met  at  Maidenhead,  one  of  them  at  fupper 
drank  a  health  to  the  lord  fteward  :  upon  which  another  laid, 
that  he  believed  his  lordfhip  was  at  that  time  very  merry  ; 
for  he  had  now  outlived  the  day,  which  it  had  been  prog- 
nofticated  upon  his  nativity  he  would  not  outlive  :  but  he 
had  done  it  now,  for  that  was  his  birth-day,  which  had  com- 
pleated  his  age  to  50  years.  The  next  morning,  however, 

Hift.  of  Re-  thev  received  the  news  of  his  death.  Whether  the  noble 
'"'  ''"hiftorian  really  believed  this  and  other  accounts  relating  to 
aftrology,  apparitions,  providential  interpofitions,  &c.  which 
he  has  inferted  in  his  hiftory,  we  do  not  prefume  to  fay :  he 
delivers  them,  however,  as  if  he  did  not  actually  difbelieve 
them.  Lord  Pembroke  was  not  only  a  great  favourer  of 
learned  and  ingenious  men,  but  was  himfelf  learned,  and 
endued  with  a  confiderable  {hare  of  poetic  genius.  All  that 
are  extant  of  his  productions  in  this  way,  were  publimed  with 
this  title  :  "  Poems  written  by  William  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
•u  &c.  many  of  which  are  anfwered  by  way  of  repartee  by 
4C  Sir  Benjamin  Rudyard,  with  other  Poems  written  by  them, 
*s  occafionally  and  apart,  1660,"  8vo. 

The  character  of  this  noble  perfon  is  not  only  one  of  the 
moft  amiable  in  lord  Clarendon's  hiftory,  but  is  one  of  the 
beft  drawn.  "  He  was,"  fays  the  great  hiftorian,  "  the  moil 
"  univerfally  beloved  and  efteemed  of  any  man  of  that  age  ; 
*c  and  having  a  great  office  in  the  court,  he  made  the  court 
"  itfelf  better  efteemed,  and  more  reverenced  in  the  country  : 
<c  and  as  he  had  a  great  number  of  friends  of  the  beft  men, 
"  fo  no  man  had  ever  the  confidence  to  avow  himfelf  to  be 
**  his  enemy.  He  was  a  man  very  well  bred,  and  of  exceU 
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lent  parts,  and  a  graceful  fpeaker  upon  any  fubje6r, 
u  ing  a  good  proportion  of  learning,  and  a  ready  wit  to  ap- 
*c  ply  it,  and  enlarge  upon  it :  of  a  pleafant  and  facetious 
"  humour,  and  a  difpofition  affable,  generous,  and  mao-* 
<l  nincent. — He  lived  many  years  about  the  court  before  in 
<c  it,  and  never  by  it ;  being  rather  regarded  and  efteemed 
*'  by  king  James^  than  loved  and  favoured. — As  he  fpent 
cc  and  lived  upon  his  own  fortune,  fo  he  Rood  upon  his  own 
"  feet,  without  any  other  fuppor:  than  of  his  proper  virtue 
u  and  merit.-^-He  was  exceedingly  beloved  in  the  court, 
*c  becaufe  he  never  defired  to  get  that  for  himfelf  which 
"  others  laboured  for,  but  was  ilill  ready  to  promote  the 
"  pretences  of  worthy  men :  and  he  was  equally  celebrated 
£c  in  the  country,  for  .having  received  no  obligations  from. 
"  the  court,  which  might  corrupt  or  fway  his  affections  and 
"  judgement. — -He  was  a  great  lover  of  his  country,  and  of 
*'  the  religion  and  juftice  which  he  believed  could  only  fup- 
"  port  it :  and  his  friendfhips  were  only  with  men  of  thofe 
"  principles. — Sure  never  man  was  planted  in  a  court  who 
*c  was  fitter  for  that  foil,  or  brought  better  qualities  with 
"  him  to  purify  that  air.  Yet  his  memory  muft  not  be 
cc  flattered,  that  his  virtues  and  good  inclinations  may  be 
"  believed  :  he  was  not  without  fome  alloy  of  vice,  and 
*'  without  being  clouded  by  great  infirmities,  which  he  had 
"  in  too  exorbitant  a  proportion.  He  indulged  to  himfelf 
*e  the  pleafures  of  all  kinds,  ahnoft  in  all  exceiles.  He  died 
"  exceedingly  lamented  by  men  of  all  qualities,  &c." 

HERBERT  (THOMAS),  an  eminent  perfon  of  the  fame 
family,  was  born  at  York,  where  his  grandfather  was  an  al- 
derman, and  admitted  of  Jefus-college,  Oxford,  in  1621  :  ^j1' (?xon> 
but  before  he  took  a  degree,  removed  to  Trinity-college  in 
Cambridge.  He  made  a  fhort  ftay  there,  and  then  went  to 
wait  upon  William  earl  of  Pembroke,  recorded  in  the  pre- 
ceding article  ;  who  owning  him  for  his  kinfman,  and  in- 
tending his  advancement,  fent  him  in  1626  to  travel,  with 
an  allowance  to  bear  h'is  charges.  He  fpent  four  years  in 
viiiting  Afia  and  Africa  ;  and  then  returning,  waited  on  his 
patron  at  Baynard's  caftle  in  London.  The  earl  dying  fud- 
denly,  his  expectations  of  preferment  were  at  an  end  -3  upon 
which  he  left  England  a  fecond  time,  and  vifited  feveral 
parts  of  Europe,  After  his  return  he  married,  and  now  be- 
ing fettled,  gave  himfelf  up  to  reading  and  writing.  In 
1634,  he  publilhed  in  folio,  "  A  Relation  of  fome  Years 
"  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  great  Afia,  efpecially  the  Ter- 
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6C  rltories  of  the  Perfmn  Monarchy,  and  (bine  Parts  of  t&e 
6C  Oriental  Indies,  and  Ifles  adjacent."  The  edition  of  1677 
is  the  fourth,  and  has  feveral  additions.  This  work  was 
tranflated  by  Wiquefort  into  French,  with  "  An  Account  of 
"  the  Revolutions  of  Siam  in  1647,  Par^s?  1663,"  in  4to. 
All  the  impreffions  of  Herbert's  book  are  in  folio,  and  adorn- 
ed with  cuts. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  he  adhered  to 
the  parliament ;  and,  by  the  endeavours  of  Philip  earl  of 
Pembroke,  became  not  only  one  of  the  commiilioners  of  par- 
liament to  refide  in  the  army  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  but  a 
commiffioner  alfo  to  treat  with  thofe  of  the  king's  party  for 
the  furrender  of  the  garrifon  at  Oxford.  He  afterwards  at- 
tended that  earl,  efpecially  in  Jan.  1646,,  when  her  with 
other  commiffioners,  was  fent  from  the  parliament  to  the 
king  at  Newcaftle  about  peace,  and  to  bring  his  majefty 
nearer  London.  While  the  king  was  at  Oldenby,  the  par- 
liament commiilioners,  purfuant  to  inftru£Hons,  addrcffed 
themfelves  to  his  majefty,  and  defired  him  to  difmifs  fuch  of 
his  fervants  as  were  there  and  had  waited  on  him  at  Oxford  : 
which  his  majefty  with  great  reluctance  confented  to  do. 
He  had  taken  notice  in  the  mean  time  of  Mr.  James  Har- 
rington, the  author  of  the  "  Oceana,"  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Herbert,  who  had  followed  the  court  from  Newcaftle ;  and 
being  certified  of  their  fobriety  and  education,  he  was  wil- 
ling to  receive  them  as  grooms  of  his  bedchamber  with  the 
others  that  were  left  him ;  which  the  commiilioners  approv- 
ing, they  were  that  night  admitted.  Being  thus  fettled  in 
that  honourable  office,  and  in  good  efteem  with  his  majefty, 
Herbert  continued  with  him  when  all  the  reft  of  the  chamber 
were  removed  ;  even  till  his  majefty  was  brought  to  the  block. 
The  king,  though  he  found  him,  fays  Wood,  to  be  prefby-  . 
terianly  affected ;  yet  withal  found  him  very  obfervant  and 
loving,  and  therefore  entrufted  him  with  many  matters  of 
moment.  At  the  Reftoration  he  was  made  a  baronet  by 
Charles  II.  c.'  for  faithfully  ferving  his  royal  father  during 
"  the  two  laft  years  of  his  life  j"  as  the  letters  patent  for 
that  purpofe  run.  He  died  at  his  houfe  in  York,  March  i5 
i68i-2/ 

Eefides  the  travels  already  mentioned,  he  was  the  author 

.  * 

of  other  things.  He  wrote  in  1678,  "Threnodia  Carolina, 
tc  containing  an  hiftorical  Account  of  the  two  laft  Years  of 
<c  the  Life  of  King  Charles  I."  and  the  occafion  of  it  was 
this.  The  parliament  having  a  little  before  taken  into  con- 
iideration  the  appointing  of  70,000!.  for  the  funeral  of  ..that 
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king,  and  for  a  monument  to  be  erected  over  his  grave,  Sir 
William  Dugdale,  then  Garter  king  of  arms,  lent  to  our  au- 
thor, living  at  York,  to  know  of  him,  whether  the  king  had 
ever  fpoke  in  his  hearing,  where  his  body  fhould  be  interred. 
To  this  Sir  Thomas  Herbert  returned  a  large  anfwer,  with 
many  obfervations  concerning  his  majefly ;  which  Sir  Wil- 
liam Dugdale  being  pleafed  with,  defired  him  by  another  let- 
ter, to  write  a  treatife  of  the  actions  and  fayings  of  the  king, 
from  his  firft  confinement  to  his  death  :  and  accordingly  he 
did  fo.  He  wrote  alfo  an  account  of  the  laft  days  of  that 
king,  which  was  publiftied  by  Wood  in  the  2>d  volume  of 
his  "  Athenae  Oxonienfes."  At  the  defire  of  his  friend  John 
de  Laet  of  Leyden,  he  tranflated  fome  books  of  his  "  India 
"  Occidentalis  :"  he  ailifted  alfo  Sir  William  Dugdale,  in 
compiling  the  third  volume  of  his  "  Monafticon  Anglica- 
"  num."  A  little  before  his  death,  he  gave  feveral  MSS.  to 
the  public  library  at  Oxford,  and  others  to  that  belonging  to 
the  cathedral  at  York ;  and  in  the  Afhmolean  Mufeum  at 
Oxford,  there  are  feveral  collections  of  his,  which  he  made 
from  the  regiflers  of  the  archbifhops  of  York,  given  to  it  by 
Sir  William  Dugdale. 

« 

HERMAS  Paftor,  or  Hermas  commonly  called  the  Shep- 
herd, was  an  ancient  father  of  the  church,  and  is  generally 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  fame,  whom  St.  Paul  mentions  in 
Rom.  xvi.  14.     He  is  ranked  amongft  thofe  who  are  called 
Apoliolical  Fathers,  from  his  having  lived  in  the  times  of  the 
Apoflles  :  but  who  he   was,  what  he  did,  and  what  he  fuf- 
fered,  for  the  lake  of  Chriftianity,  is  in  a  great  meafure,  if 
not  altogether,  unknown  to  us.     He  feems  to  have  belonged 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  when  Clement  was  bi/hop  of  it; 
that  is,  according  to  Dodwell,  from  the  year  64  or  65  to  the  Cave's  Kift. 
vear  81.    .This  circumftance  we  are  able  to  collect  from  his  j/"*    ° 
**  Second  Vifion,"  of  which,  he  tells  us,  he  was  commanded 
to  communicate  a  copy  to  Clement,     What  his  condition  Ylf' llt 
was  before  his  converfion,  we  know  not ;  but  that  he  was  a  • 
roan  of  fome  confederation,  we  may  conclude  from  what  we 
read  in  his  "  Third  Vifion  ;"  where  he  owns  himfeif  to  have  Y'f' lu* 
been  formerly  unprofitable  to  the  Lord,  upon  the  account  of  ^' 
thofe  riches,  which  afterwards  he  feems  to  have  difpenfed  in 
works  of  charity  and  beneficence.     What  he  did  atter  his 
converfion  we  have  no  account ;  but  that  he  lived  a  very 
flrict  life  we  may  reafonably  conjecture,  fince  he  is  faid  to 
have  had  feveral  extraordinary  revelations  vouchsafed  to  him, 
to  have  been  employed  in  feveral  meflages  to  the  church, 
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both  to  correct  their  manners,  and  to  warn  them  of  the  trials 
that  were  about  to  come  upon  them.  His  death,  if  we  may 
believe  the  "  Roman  Martyrology,"  was  conformable  to  his 
life;  where  we  read,  that  being  "  illuftrious  for  his  miracles, 
"  he  at  laft  offered  himfelf  a  worthy  facrifice  unto  God." 
But  upon  what  grounds  this  is  eftablifhed,  Baronius  himfelf 
could  not  tell  us  ;  infomuch  that  in  his  "  Annals"  he  durit 
not  once  mention  the  manner  of  his  death,  but  is  content  to 
Baron.  An-  fa*  that  "  having  undergone  many  labours  and  troubles  in 

jial.Eccl.  ad  , .  •",         .  c     ,  '  °.  i          A          T 

ann.  164.  *"e  time  °*  the  perlecution  under  Aurelms,  and  that  too 
<c  without  any  authority,  he  at  laft  refted  in  the  Lord  July 
"  the  26th,  which  is  therefore  obferved  in  commemoration 
"  of  him."  And  here  we  may  obferve  a  very  pleafant  mil- 
take,  and  altogether  worthy  of  the  "  Roman  Martyrology." 
For  Hermas,  from  a  book  of  which  we  fnall  fpeak  imme- 
diately, being  fometimes  called  by  the  title  of  "  Paitor,  or 

Martyrolog.  «   Shepherd,"  the  martyrologift  has  very  cravely  divided  the 
Pxom.  ad  ,  .  f  •  j    .  u  i  r  r 

Maij  \*.  &    good  man  into  two  famts  :  and  they  obferve  the  memorial 
Jul.  &wi.     of  Hermas  May  the  gth,  and  of  Paftor  July  the  26th. 

The  book  juft  mentioned,  and  for  which  chiefly  we  have 
given  Hermas  a  place  in  this  work,  is,  as  we  have  obfervec], 
intituled  "  The  Shepherd;"  and  is  the  only  remains  of  this 
father.    Ancients  and  moderns  are  not  a  little  divided  in  their 
Lib.  iv.       judgements  of  this  book.     Some  there  are,  and  thofe  the 
HaJref.'       neareft  to  the  time  when  it  was  written,  who  put  it  alrnoft 
upon  a  level  with  the  canonical  Scriptures.     Irenaeus  quotes 
it  under  the  very  name  of  Scripture.     Origen,  though  he 
fometimes  moderates  his  opinion  of  it,  upon  the  account  of 
thofe  who  did  not  think  it  canonical,  yet  in  his  "  Comments 
"  on  the  Epiftle  to  the  Romans,"  gives  this  character  of  it, 
Hlil.'Ecclef,  that  "  he  thought  it  to  be  a  moft  uieful  writing,  and  was,  as 
l.iii.  c.  3.  «  he  believed,  divinely   infpired."     Eufebius  tells  us,  that 
"  though  being  doubted  of  by  fome,  it  was  not  efteemed  ca- 
"  nonical,  yet  was  it  by  others  judged  a  moft  neceflary  book, 
"  and  as  fuch  read  publicly  in  the  churches."    And  Jerome, 
having  in  like  manner  obferved  that  it  was  "  read  in  fome 
Catalog.      cc  churches,"  makes  this  remark  upon  it,  that  it  "  was  in-i 
?np          cc  ^ee(j  a  very  pro£ta^ie  book."     And  yet  after  all  we  find 
this  fame  book,  not  only  doubted  of  by  others  among  the  an- 
cient fathers,  but  flighted  even  by  fome  of  thofe ''who  had 
InHabac.  i.  elfewhere  fpoken  well  of  it.     Thus  Jerome  in  his  "  Com- 
J4'  "  ments"  expofes  the  abfurdity  of  that  apocryphal  book,  as 

he  calls  it,  which  in  his  "  Catalogue  of  Writers"  he  had  fo 
highly  applauded.  Tertullian,  who  fpake  of  it  decently,  if 
not  honourably,  while  a  Catholic,  rejedled  it  with  fcorn,  after 

he 
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he  was  turned  Montanift.  And  moft  of  the  other  fathers,  who  DC  Orat. 
have  fpoken  of  it  well  themfelves,  yet  plainly  enough  infi-  ~. 
nuate,  that  there  were  thofe  who  did  not  put  the  fame  value 
upon  it.     The  moderns  in  general  have  not  efteemed  it  fo 
highly  ;  and  indeed,  as  Dupin  obferves,  "  whether  we  con-  Biblioth. 
"  fider  the  manner  it  is  written  in,  or  the  matter  it  contains,  ^c^' 
"  it  does  not  appear  to  merit  much  regard."     The  firft  part,  Tom.  I,  p. 
for  it  is  divided  into  three,  is  called  w  Vifions,"  and  contains  *S. 
many  viiions,  which  are  explained  to  Hermas  by  a  woman, 
who  reprefents  the  church.     Thefe  vifions  regard  the  ftat? 
of  the  church,  and  the  manners  of  the  Chriftians.     The  ie- 
cond,  which  is  the  moft  ufeful,  is  called  "  Commands,"  and 
comprehends  many  moral  and  pious  inftru£tions,  delivered 
to  Hermas  by  an  angel  :  and  the  third  is  called  "  Simili- 
"  tudes."     Many  ufeful  leiTons  are  taught  in  thefe  books? 
but  the  vifions,  allegories,  and  fimilitudes  are  apt  to  tire  ; 
and  Hermas  had  probably  been  more  agreeable  as  well  as 
more  profitable,  if  he  had  enforced  his  precepts  with  that  fim* 
plicity  with  which  the  Apoftles  themfelves  were  content. 

The  original  Greek  of  this  piece  is  loft,  and  we  have  no- 
thing  but  a  Latin  verfion  of  it,  except  fome  fragments  pre- 
ferved  in  the  quotations  of  other  authors  j  which,  it  is  ob- 
fervable,  are  fufficient  to  evince  the  fidelity  of  this  verfion. 
The  beft  edition  of  it  is  that  of  1698  ;  where  it  is  to  be 
found  among  the  other  apoftolical  fathers,  illuftrateti  with 
the  notes  and  corrections  of  Cotelerius  and  Le  Clerc.  With 
them  alfo  it  is  translated  into  Englifh  by  archbiihop  Wake^ 
and  publifhed  with  a  large  preliminary  difcourfe  relating  to 
each  father  j  the  beft  edition  of  which  tranflation  is  that  of 
1710. 

HERMES,  an  Egyptian  legiflator,  prieft,  and  philofopher, 
lived,  as  fome  think,  in  the  year  of  the  world  2076,  in  the 
reign  of  Ninus,  after  Mofes  :  and  was  fo  fkilled  in  all  pro- 
found arts  and  fciences,  that  he  acquired  the  furname  of 
Trifmegiftus,  or  u  thrice  great.'3  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
has  given  us  an  account  of  his  writings,  and  a  catalogue  of 
fome  of  them  ;  fuch  as,  the  book  containing  the  Hymns  of  .s.t.ron 
the  Gods;  another  u  De  rationibus  vitas  regias;"  four  more 
u  De  aftrologia,"  that  is,  "  De  ordine  fixarum  ftellarum, 
"  &  de  conjun&ione  &  illuminatione  Solis  &  Luns  ;"  ten 
more  intituled,  "  'isp-mo^"  or  which  treat  of  laws,  of  the 
gods,  and  of  the  whole  doctrine  and  difcipline  of  the  priefts. 
Upon  the  whole,  Clemens  makes  Hermes  the  author  of  36 
books  of  divinity  and  philofophy,  and  £x  of  phyfic  j  but 
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they  arc  all  loft.  There  goes  indeed  one  under  his  name, 
whofe  title  is  u  Poemander  •/'  but  this  is  agreed  by  all  to  be 
fuppoikitiaus,  and  Cafaubon  imagines  it  to  be  written  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fecond  century,  by  fome  Platonizing 
Chriftian ;  who,  to  enforce  Chriftianity  with  a  better  grace 
upon  Pagans,  introduces  Hermes  Trifmegiftus  delivering, 
as  it  were  long  before,  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  doctrines 
which  are  comprized  in  the  Chriftian's  creed. 

This  philofopher  has  flood  exceedingly  high  in  the  opinion 
of  mankind,  ancients  as  well  as  moderns ;  higher  perhaps 
than  he  would  have  done  if  his  works  had  been  extant ;  for 
there  is  an  advantage  in  being  not  known  too  much  of.  How- 
.ever,  very  great  things  have  been  faid  of  him  in  all  ages. 
Thus  Phto  tells  us,  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  letters,  of 
ordinary  writing  and  hieroglyphics.  Cicero  fays,  that  he 
was  governor  of  Egypt,  and  invented  letters,  as  well  as  de- 
livered the  firft  laws  to  the  people  of  that  country.  Suidas 
fays,  that  he  flouriihed  before  Pharaoh,  and  acquired  the  fur- 
name  of  Trifmegiftus,  becaufe  he  gave  out  fomething  ora- 
cular concerning  the  Trinity.  Though  the  ancients  are  by 
no  means  precife  in  their  encomiums,  yet  they  frein  to  have 
conceived  a  wonderful  opinion  of  him ;  an-  ihe  moderns 
have  done  the  fame.  Hermes,  fays  Gyraldus,  was  called 
Thrice  Great,  becaufe  he  was  the  greateft  philofopher,  the 
greateft  prieft,  and  the  greateft  king.  Polydore  Vergil  ob- 
ierves,  that  he  divided  the  day  into  12  hour?,  from  his  obfer- 
vation  of  a  certain  animal  confecrated  to  Serapis  by  the 
Egyptians,  which  made  water  12  times  a  day  at  a  certain 
interval;  fuch  was  his  marvellous  fagacity  and  infight  into 
things.  And  iaftly,  when  the  great  lord  shance'lor  Bacon, 
that  "  vvifcft,  brighteft,  meanelt  of  mankind,"  endeavoured 
to  do  juftice  to  the  merits  of  our  James  I.  a  prince  of  whom 
nothing  without  doubt  could  be  faid  too  highly  ;  he  could 
think  of  no  better  means  for  this  purpofe,  than  by  compar- 
ing him  to  Hermes  Trifmegiftus.  Thefe  are  his  words  ad- 
dreifed  to  that  king,  in  the  entrance  of  his  immortal  work 
*c  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum:"  "  Tuae  veromajeftati  etiam 
"  illud  accedit,  quod  in  eodem  pecioris  tui  fcrinio  facrae  li- 
<;  terse  cum  profanis  recondantur  ;  adeo  ut  cum  Hermete 
<c  illo  Trifmegifto  tripiici  gloria  infigniaris,  poteftate  regis, 
"  illuminatione  facerdotis,  eruditione  philofophi :"  that  is, 
but  this  is  peculiar  to  your  majeiry,  that  the  treafures  of 
facred  as  Well  as  profane  learning  are  all  repofited  in  your 
royal  breaft  ;  fo  that  you  may  juftiy  be  compared  to  that 
famous  Hermes  Trifmegiftus  of  old,  who  was  at  once 
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w  diftinguifhed  by  the;glory  of  a  king,  the  illuminations  of 
"  a  prieit,  and  the  learning  of  a  philofopher." 

HERODIAN,  a  Greek  hiftorian,  who  flourifhed  under 
the  reig;  Severus,  Caracalla,  Heliogabalus,  Alexander, 

and  Ivlaximin.  His  hiftory  contains  eight  books  ;  at  the 
beginning  of  the  firfc  of  which  he  declares,  that  he  will  only 

ite  «f  the  affairs  of  his  own  time,  fuch  as  he  had  either 
known  himfelf,  or  received  information  of  from  creditable 
p-:rfons  :  and  for  this  he  was  indeed  very  well  qualified,  on 
accc,  $  the  public  employments  he  was  engaged  in,  for 
he  i  boaft  of  having  parTed  through  the  greateft  offices 

of  the  ftate.  About  the  end  of  his  fecond  book  he  acquaints 
us,  that  his  hiilory  (hall  comprehend  a  period  of  72  years, 
and  relate  the  government  of  all  the  emperors  that  iucceeded 
one  another,  from  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antonius 
the  phii'^fopher,  to  that  of  the  younger  Gordianus  :  and  ac- 
cordingly his  eighth  book  ends  with  the  unworthy  {laughter 
of  the  two  old  men  Balbinus  and  Maximin,  which  v/as  com- 
mitted on  them  by  the  Praetorian  foldiers,  for  the  fake  of  ad- 
vancing Gordian  to  the  throne. 

This  hiftorian  is  greatly  admired  for  his  exacl:  judgement, 
and  for  furniming  out  a  vaft  variety  of  councils  and  events, 
which  chiefly  contribute  to  make  hiftory  ufeful.  An  atten- 
tive reader  will  obferve  in  him  frequent  examples  of  the 
frowns  and  fmiles  of  fortune,  as  fhe  is  ever  changing  :  "  he 
"  will  diicover,"  favs  Politian,  "  plenty  of  materials  for  the  Prasfat; 

T_I  J  *  A 

"  improvement  of  life  and  manners  :  and  perceive  as  it  were  * 

i-  1/-/-1  •         i    •  *   .r  -.n_*  L'I_I  -11  Innocent* 

"  a  looking -glals  of  humanity,  by  inipectmg  which  he  wilfviii. 

cc  be  able  to  draw  inftrucliions,  upon  all  exigences  and  occa- 
cc  fions,  for  the  better  management  of  public  as  well  as  pri- 
"  vate  affairs."    Herodian  was  tranflated  into  Latin  by  An- 
gelus  Politianus,  and  may  therefore  be  read,  as  the  Camde- 
nian  profefibr  obferved,  either  in  Greek  or  Latin;  "  for,"  wiiearde 
fays  he,  "  I  don't  know  which  of  the  two  deferves  the  greater  &f  np.'74'. ' 
v'  praife;  Herodian,  for  writing  fo  well  in  his  own  language,  Cant.  1684. 
*e  or  Politian,  for  tranflating  him  fo  happily,  as  to  make  him 
"  appear  like  an  original  in  a  foreign  one."     This  however 
is  paying  no  fmall  compliment  to  Politian;  for  Photius  tells  Bibliothec. 
us,  that  Herodian's  ftyle  is  very  elegant  and  perfpicuous;  c'99* 
and  adds,  to  complete  his  character,  that,  confidering  all  the 
virtues   of  an  hiftorian,  there   are  few  to  whom  Herodian 
ought  to  give  place.    Julius  Capitolinus  mentions  Herodian, 
in  his  "  Life  of  Clodius  Albinus,"  as  a  good  hiftorian  ;  but 
accufes  him,  in  his  4<  two  Maxiniins,"  of  bearing  too  hard 

upon 
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upon  the  memory  of  Alexander  Severus,  and  his  mother* 
Cauf.  m  Mammea.  This  charge  however  does  not  feein  to  be  well 
nous  ad  fupported,  and  Caufabon  and  Boeder  incline  to  acquit  him 

Capit.  in          rrf         T  ' .  TIT  ,-       i  f      r>  f  11         c 

Maxim.—  w  !*•     M  1S  remarkable,  that  he  fpeaks  very  refpe&fully  of 
Bceci.prae-  the   clemency   of  Severus,  who  reigned  14   years,  without 

fat.  m  He-   ^kjpo-  away  the  life  of  any  one,  otherv/ife  than  by  the  ordi- 
zod,  <-  -    n-  L-  L  i_  •   n 

nary  courie  or  juitice ;  which  he  notes  as  an  mitance  very 

rare,  and  without  example  iince  the  reign  of  Antoninus  the 
philofopber.  And  as  to  Mammea,  though  he  juftly  blames 
her  ill  conduct  in  the  government  of  the  ftate,  yet  he  very 
"  much  commends  her  care  in  the  education  of  her  fon ;  efpe- 
cially  for  excluding  from  him  ail  thofe  pefts  of  courts,  which 
flatter  the  corrupt  inclinations  of  princes,  and  cherifh  in 
them  the  feeds  of  vice,  and  for  admitting  only  perfons  that 
were  virtuous  in  their  lives  and  of  approved  behaviour.  We 
are  obliged  to  this  hiftorian,  as  well  as  to  Dion  Caflius,  for 
acquainting  us  with  the  ceremonies  which  the  Pagans  ufed 
at  the  confecration  of  their  emperors.  In  the  beginning  of 
his  fourth  book  he  has  given  us  fo  particular  a  defcription  of 
all  the  funeral  honours  done  to  the  aihes  of  Severus,  which 
his  children  tranfported  in  an  alabailer  cheft  from  England, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  relation  more  exact  and 
inftru6live. 

Though  we  have  confidered  Herodian  hitherto  as  an  hif- 
toriari  only,  yet  Suidas  informs  us,  that  he  wrote  many  other 
books,  which  are  not  preferved  out  of  the  ruins  of  time. 
He  was  originally  a  grammarian  of  Alexandria,  the  fon  of 
Hi&>r.  lib.  Apollonius,  furnamed  Dyfcolus  :  and  perhaps  it  is  for  this 
xxii.  fub  reafon,  that  Ammianus  Marceilinus  calls  him  "  Artium  mi- 
"  nutiffimarum  fcifcitatorem."  However  he  paffed  the  belt 
part  of  his  life  at  Rome,  in  the  courts  of  the  emperors ; 
where  he  had  the  opportunity  and  means  to  inform  himfelf, 
with  that  curiofity  vifible  throughout  his  hiftory,  of  many 
excellent  particulars,  which  are  no  where  elfe  to  be  found, 
Herodian  has  been  publifhed  by  Henry  Stephens  in  1581, 
4_to  ;  by  Bcecler  at  Strafbourg  in  1662,  8vo  j  and  by  Hud- 
fon  at  Oxford  in  1669,  8vo. 

Suidas  In         HERODOTUS,  an  ancient  Greek  hiftorian  of  Halicar- 
yocc  nafTus  in  Caria,  was  born  in  the  firft  year  of  the  74th  Olym- 

piad ;  that  is,  about  484  years  before  Chrirt.  The  time  of 
his  birth  is  generally  agreed  on,  which  made  Voffius  cenfure 
Gaultier  the  Jefuit  very  feverely  for  placing  him,  in  his  Ta- 
bles printed  at  Cologne  in  1616,  under  Conftantine  the 
Great  and  his  children  ;  "  an  error,"  fay$  he,  "  really  not  to 
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*•*  be  borne  in  a  chronologer."     The  city  of  HalicarnafTus  De  Grxcis 
being  at  that  time  under  the  tyranny  of  Lygdamis,  grandfon  Hifti  P-  :3 
of  Artemifia  queen  of  Caria,  Herodotus  quitted  his  country,  jLj^Ito. 
and  retirqd  to  Samos  ;  from  whence  he  travelled  over  Egypt, 
Greece,  Italy,  &c.  and  in  his  travels  acquired  the  knowledge 
of  the  hiftory  and  origin  of  many  nations.     He  then  began 
to  digeft  the  materials  he  had  collected  into  order,  and  com- 
pofed  that  hiftory,  which  has  preferved  his  name  amongft 
men  ever  fmce.     He  wrote  it  in  the  ifle  of  Samos,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  opinion  ;  but  the  elder  Pliny  is  of  another  Hlft.  Nat. 
mind,  and  afHrms  it  to  have  been  written  at  Thurium,  a  l>  *"•  c-  4s 
town  in  that  part  of  Italy  then  called  Magna  Grsecia,  whi- 
ther Herodotus  had  retired  with  an  Athenian  colony,  and 
where  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  died,  not  however  before  he 
had  returned  into  his  own  country,  and  by  his  influence  ex- 
pelled the  tyrant  Lygdamis.     Ltician  informs  us,  that  when  Luclan. 
Herodotus  left  Caria  to  go  into  Greece,  he  began  to  con-  Opera, Tom. 
ilder  with  himfelf, 

<c  What  he  fhould  do  to  be  for  ever  known, 
c*  And  make  the  age  to  come  his  own," 

in  the  moft  expeditious  way,  and  with  as  little  trouble  as 
pofiible.  His  hiftory,  he  prefumed,  would  eafily  procure 
him  fame,  and  raife  his  name  among  the  Grecians,  in  whofe 
favour  it  was  written :  but  then  he  forefaw,  that  it  would  be 
very  tedious,  if  not  endlefs,  to  go  through  the  feveral  cities 
of  Greece,  and  recite  it  to  each  refpe&ive  city  ;  to  the 
Athenians,  Corinthians,  Argives,  Lacedaemonians,  &c.  He 
thought  it  moft  proper  therefore  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
their  afTembling  all  together ;  and  accordingly  recited  his 
work  at  the  Olympic  games,  which  rendered  him  more  fa- 
mous than  even  thofe  who  had  obtained  the  prizes.  None 
were  ignorant  of  his  name,  nor  was  there  a  fingle  perfon  in 
Greece,  who  had  not  either  feen  him  at  the  Olympic  games, 
or  heard  thole  fpeak  of  him  who  had  feen  him  there  ;  fo  that 
wherever  he  came,  the  people  pointed  to  him  with  their 
fingers,  faying,  "  This  is  that  Herodotus,  who  has  written 
"  the  Perfian  wars  in  the  Ionic  diale6t ;  this  is  he  who  has 
ic  celebrated  our  victories.'* 

His  work  is  divided  into  nine  books,  which,  according  to 
the  computation  of  Dionyfius  Halicarnaffenfis,  contain  the 
moft  remarkable  occurrences  within  a  period  of  240  years ; 
from  the  reign  of  Cyrus  the  nrft  king  of  Perfia,  to  that  of 
Xerxes,  when  the  hiftorian  was  living.  Thefe  nine  books 
are  called  after  the  nine  Mufes,  each  of  which  is  diftinguifhed 
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by  the  name  of  a  Mufe  :  and  this  has  given  birth  to  two  di£- 
quifitions  among  the  learned,  firft,  whether  they  were  fo 
called  by  Herodotus  himfelf  ;  and  fecondly,  for  what  reafon 
they  were  fo  called.  As  to  the  firft,  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  Herodotus  did  not  impofe  thefe  names  himfelf  ;  but  it 
is  not  agreed  why  they  were  impofed  by  others.  Lucian, 
in  the  place  referred  to  above,  tells  us,  that  thofe  names  were 
given  them  by  the  Grecians  at  the  Olympic  games,  when 
they  were  firft  recited,  as  the  beft  compliment  that  could  be 
paid  the  man  who  had  taken  pains  to  do  them  fo  much  ho- 
nour. Others  have  thought,  that  the  name  of  Mufes  have 
been  fixed  upon  them  by  way  of  reproach,  and  were  defigned 
to  intimate,  that  Herodotus,  inftead  of  true  hiftory,  had 
written  a  great  deal  of  fable.  But  be  this  as  it  will  :  with 
regard  to  the  truth  of  his  hiftory,  it  is  well  known  that  he 
has  been  accufed  by  feveral  authors.  Thucydides  is  fuppofed 
to  have  had  him  in  his  eye,  though  he  only  fpeaks  of  authors 
in  general,  when  he  blames  thofe  hiftories  which  were  writ- 

"*"T*   rV          1          *  C?  ' 

ten  for  no  other  end  but  to  divert  the  reader.  Strabo  accufes 
Geograph.  Herodotus  particularly  of  this  fault,  and  fays,  that  he  trifles 
very  agreeably,  interweaving  extraordinary  events  with  his 
narration.,  by  way  of  ornament.  Juvenal  likewife  aims  at 
him  in  that  memorable  paffage  : 

«  ,  creditur  olim 
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"  Velificatus  Athos,  &  quicquid  Graecia  mendax 
"  Audet  in  hiftoria."  - 

But  none  have  ventured  to  attack  him  with  fo  much  freedom 
as  Plutarch,  who  conceived  a  warm  refentnient  againft  him, 
for  calling  an  odium  upon  his  countrymen  the  Thebans. 
This  he  owns  to  have  been  the  motive  to  his  writing  that 
little  treatife,  to  be  found  in  his  works,  "  Of  the  Malignity 
;ns  u  of  Herodotus  ;"  in  which  he  accufes  the  hiftorian,  fays 
La  Mothe  le  Vayer,  of  having  malicioufly  taxed  the  honour, 
not  onl7  °*"  the'  Thebans  and  Corinthians,  but  almoft  all 
the  Greeks,  out  of  partiality  to  the  Medes,  and  in  order  to 
rai'fe  the  glory  of  his  country  higher  in  the  perfon  of  Arte- 
miiia  queen  of  HalicarnafTus  ;  whofe  heroic  actions  in  the 
battle  of  Salamis  he  fo  exaggerates,  that  this  princefs  alone 
takes  up  the  greateft  part  of  the  narration.  Plutarch  indeed 
confefles,  that  it  is  one  of  the  beft  written  and  mod  agree- 
able pieces  that  can  be  read;  but  adds,  that  amidit  the 
charms  of  his  narrative,  he  makes  his  readers  fwallow  the 
poifon  of  detraction  ;  and  he  compares  the  malignity  he  im- 
putes to  him,  to  cantharides  covered  with  rofes.  Some  think 
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Plutarch's  criticifm  is  written  with  all  the  ill- nature  which  he 
afcribes  to  Herodotus:  but,  fays  the  author  juft  cited,  w  I  La  Moth? 
"  have  too  much  veneration  for  that  worthy  mailer  of  Tra-  *         Ir-' 

-»  •"    ' 

jan,  to  be  fully  fatisned  with  fuch  an  anlwer;  and,  to  fay 
"  the  truth,  it  is  hard  to  confider,  how  Herodotus  fpeaks  of 
"  Themiftocles,  efpecially  in  his  Urania,  where  he  accufes 
"  him  of  rapines  and  fecretcorrefpondence  with  the  Perilans, 
"  without  believing  that  Plutarch  had  reafons  for  what  he 
"  faid."     However,  Herodotus  has  not  wanted  perfons  to 
defend  him :    Aldus  Manutius,  Joachim  Camerarius,  and 
Henry  Stephens,  have  written  apologies  for  him  ;  and  among 
other  things,  have  very  juftly  obferved,  Camerarius  in  par- 
ticular, that  he  feldom  relates  any  thing  of  doubtful  credit, 
but  produces  the  authority  on  which  his  narration  is  ground- 
ed \  and  if  he  has  no  certain  authority  to  fix  it  upon,  ufes 
always  the  terms,  "  ut  ferunt,  ut  ego  audivi,  &c."     And 
for  fear  he  fhould  be  miftaken  when  he  relates  any  thing  won- 
derful, he  declares  exprefsly  of  a  particular  in  his  "  Poly- 
"  hymnia,"  what  he  defires  may  be  applied  to  his  hiftory  in 
general,  that  "  though  he  thinks  it  right  to  relate  what  he 
"  has  heard,  yet  he  is  far  from  believing,  or  delivering  as 
"  true  and  well-grounded  facts,  all  which  he  relates."     As  Pob'b-  «• 
for  thofe  relations,  fuch  as  feeing  the  fun  on  the  northern  p5!*,^' 
fide  of  the  heavens,  and  other  things  which  palled  for  natu-  proem,  in 
ral  wonders  among  the  ancients,  and  made  him  pafs  for  a  Hercdotum, 
fabulous  writer,   it  is  well  known,    that  modern  voyages 
and  difcoveries  have  abundantly  confirmed  the  truth  of  many 
of  them. 

Befides  this  hiftory,  he  promifed,  in  two  places  of  his 
firft  book,  to  write  another  of  AfTyria  :  but  this,  fays  VoiTius, 
was  never  finifhed,  at  leaft  not  publifhed  ;  otherwife  it  would 
have  been  mentioned  probably  by  fome  of  the  ancient  wri- 
ters. Not  but  Ariitotle,  fays  he,  has  blamed  Herodotus  for 
faying,  that  "  an  eagle  drank  during  the  fiege  of  Nineveh, 
"  becaufethat  bird  was  known  never  to  drink  :"  which  paf-  KilL  An;- 
fage,  not  being  found  in  the  nine  books  extant,  has  made  * 
fome  imagine,  that  Ariftotle  took  it  from  the  hiftory  of 
AfTyria.  But  this  is  hardly  a  fufficient  proof;  not  to  mention, 
that  where  Ariftotle  mentions  this  miftake,  fome  read  Hefiod 
inftead  of  Herodotus.  There  is  afcribed  alfo  to  Herodotus 
a  "  Life  of  Homer,"  which  is  ufually  printed  at  the  end  of 
his  works ;  but,  as  VofTius  obferves,  there  is  no  probability 
that  this  was  written  by  the  hiftorian,  becaufe  the  author  of 
that  Life  does  not  agree  with  him  about  the  time  when  thq 
poet  lived  5  for  he  fays,  that  Homer  fiouriChed  about  168 
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years  after  the  Trojan  war,  and  622  years  before  Xerxes's 

expedition  into  Greece  :  but  Herodotus  in  his  "  Euterpe'* 

affirms,  that  Homer  and  Hefiod  preceded  him  400  years,  and 

. .   £.      confequently  flourifhed  a  much  longer  time  after  the  taking 

landri  An-   °f  Tro.y*     Befides,  the  ftyle  of  this  piece  is  very  different 

notationes    from  that  of  Herodotus ;  and  the   author  mentions  feveral 

in  Piutar-    tm'no-s  of  Homer,  which  do  not  at  all  apree  with  what  the 

chum  de  -D          ,  r  •  i      /•     i 

*itaHomeri.anclents  have  fel«  ot  that  poet; 

Herodotus  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  and  his  ftyle  and 
manner  have  ever  been  admired  by  all  people  of  tafte.     Ci- 
cero in  his  fecond  book  "  De  Oratore"  fays,  that  "  he  is  f© 
<c  very  eloquent  and  flowing,  that  he  pleafed  him  exceed- 
"  ingly  ;"  and  in  his  "  Brutus,"  that  "  his  ftyle  is  free  from 
"  all  harftinefs,  and  glides  along  like  the  waters  of  a  ftill 
frelegibus,  a  river."     He  calls  him  alfo  the  Father  of  Hiftory;  not 
becaufe  he  was  the  moft  ancient,  for  there  were  many  before 
him,  but  becaufe  he  judged  him  the  moft  excellent  of  hifto- 
rians :  Father  being  a  title,  which  the  Romans  always  ufed 
to  denote  an  illuftrious  perfon,  and  one  that  had  deferred 
highly  of  the  commonwealth.      Thus  Cicero  himfelf  was 
called  "  Pater  Patriae,"  becaufe  he  had  faved  the  common- 
wealth in  the  Catilinarian  confpiracy.     Quintilian  has  given 
the  fame  judgement  of  Herodotus.     "  Befides  the  flowing 
"  fweetnefs  of  his  ftyle,  even  the  dialect  he  ufes  has  a  pecu- 
*c  liar  grace,  and  feems  to  exprefs  the  harmony  of  numbers. 
Many,"  fays  he,  "  have  written  hiftory  well ;  but  every 
body  owns,  that  there  are  two  hiftorians  preferable  to  the 
reft,  though  extremely  different  from  each  other.     Thu- 
cydides is  clofe,  concife,  and  fometimes  even  crouded  in 
his  fentences  :  Herodotus  is  fweet,  copious,  and  exube- 
rant.    Thucydides  is  more  proper  for  men  of  warm  paf- 
"  fions  5  Herodotus  for  thofe  of  a  fedater  turn.     Thucy- 
"  dides  excels  in  orations :  Herodotus  in  narrations.     The 
Orat.  "  one  is  more  forcible ;  the  other  more  agreeable."     Di- 
l,  ix.  &  x.    ony£us  Of  HalicarnafTus  fays,  that  Herodotus  is  the  model  of 
the  Ionic  dialed!:,  as  Thucydides  is  of  the  Attic  :  and  in  his 
comparifon  of  thefe  two  hiftorians,  gives  almoft  throughout 
the  preference  to  Herodotus,     But  this  determination,  we 
think,  will  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the  tempers  and  views 
of  thofe  who  read  thefe  hiftorians ;  they,  who  feek  nothing 
but  pleafure  and  entertainment,  will  probably  like  Herodo- 
tus the  beft  ;  but  they  who  would  reap  the  fruits  which  juft 
hiftory  always  affords,  will,  in  our  humble  opinion,  find  their 
ends  better  arifwered  by  reading  Thucydides.     There  have 
been  feveral  editions  of  Herodotus  j  two  by  Henry  Stephens, 
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in  1570  and  1592  ;  one  by  Gale  at  London  in  1679  ;  and 
one  by  Gronovius  at  Leyden  in  1715,  which  is  the  laft  and 
beft,  though  not  the  belt  printed. 

HERRING  (Dr.  THOMAS),  was  the  fon  of  the  Rev* 
John  Herring,  re&or  of  Walfoken,  in  Norfolk  j  at  which 
place  he  was  born,  1693.  He  was  educated  at  Wifbech 
fchool,  in  the  Ifle  of  Ely ;  and  at  Jefus-college  in  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  entered  1710.  He  was  chofen  fellow  of  Cor- 
pus-Chrifti-college  in  1716;  and  continued  a  tutor  there 
upwards  of  feven  years.  He  entered  into  prieft's  orders  in 
1719,  and  was  fucceflively  miriifter  of  Great  Shelford,  Stow 
cum  Qui,  and  Trinity  in  Cambridge.  In  1722,  Fleetwood, 
bifhop  of  Ely,  made  him  his  chaplain,  and  foon  after  pre- 
fented  him  to  Rettindon  in  EfTex,  and  to  the  redlory  of  Barly 
in  Hertfordfhire.  In  1726,  the  hon.  fociety  of  Lincoln's- 
Inn  chofe  him  their  preacher ;  and,  about  the  fame  time,  he 
took  his  doctor's  degree,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  in  or- 
dinary to  his  majefty.  In  1731,  he  was  prefented  to  the 
re6lory  of  Blechingley  in  Surrey  ;  and,  towards  the  clofe  of 
the  year,  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Rochefter.  In  1737* 
he  was  confecrated  bifhop  of  Bangor ;  and,  in  1743?  tranf- 
lated  to  the  archiepifcopal  fee  of  York,  on  the  demiie  of  Dre 
Blackburn. 

When  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  Scotland,  and  the  High- 
landers defeated  the  king's  troops  at  Prefton-Pans,  the  arch- 
bifhop  contributed  much  to  remove  the  general  panic,  and 
awaken  the  nation  from  its  letharey.  He  convened  the  no- 
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bility,  gentry,  and  clergy  of  his  diocefe,  and  addrefied  them 
in  a  noble  and  animated  fpeech  ;  which  had  fuch  an  effect 
upon  his  auditory,  that  a  iubfcription  enfued  to  the  amount 
of  40,000!.  and  the  example  was  fuccefsfully  followed  by 
the  nation  in  general.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Potter,  in  1747, 
he  was  translated  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury.  In  1753,  he  was 
feized  with  a  violent  fever,  which  brought  him  to  the  brink 
of  the  grave ;  and  though  he  did  in  fome  meafure  recover, 
yet  from  that  time  he  might  be  rather  laid  to  languifh,  than 
to  live.  He  retired  to  Croydon,  declined  all  public  bufmefs, 
and  favv  little  other  company  than  his  relations  and  particu- 
lar friends. 

After  languifhing  about  four  years,  he  expired  March  13, 
1757  ;  and,  agreeably  to  the  exprefs  direction  of  his  will, 
was  interred  in  a  private  manner,  in  the  vault  of  Croydon 
church.  He  expended  upwards  of  6000 1.  in  repairing  and 
adorning  the  palaces  and  gardens  of  Lambeth  and  Croydon. 

He 
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He  pofTefled  the  virtues  of  public  and  private  life  in  a  mcft 
eminent  degree,  and  was  a  true  friend  to  civil  and  religious 
liberty. 

In  1763,  a  volume  of  his  "  Sermons  on  public  Occasions" 
was  printed,  which  bear  the  ftrongeft  marks  of  unaffected 
piety  and  benevolence :  and  the  profits  of  the  edition  were 
given  to  the  treafurer  of  the  London  Infirmary,  for  the  ufe 
of  that  charity.  There  is  inferted  in  the  preface  an  elegy, 
facred  to  his  memory,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fawkes.  A  vo-_ 
lume  of  his  "  Letters"  has  alfo  been  publifhed  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Duncombe. 

HERVEY  (JAMES),  an  Englifh  divine  of  exemplary  vir- 
tue and  piety,  was  born  at  Hardingftone3  in  Northampton- 
fhire,  1714;  had  his  education  at  the  grammar-fchool  at 
Northampton,  and  at  Lincoln-college  in  Oxford.  After  a 
refidence  of  feven  years,  he  left  the  univerfity  ;  and  became, 
in  1736,  curate  to  his  father,  then  poiTefled  of  the  living  of 
Wefton-Favell.  He  was  afvrwards  curate  at  Biddeford, 
and  feveral  other  places  in  the  Weft.  In  1750,  at  his  fa- 
ther's death,  he  fucceeded  to  the  livings  of  Wefton  and  Col- 
lingtree ;  which  being  within  five  miles  of  each  other,  he 
attended  alternately  with  his  curate,  till  his  ill  health  con- 
fined him  to  Wefton.  Here  he  afterwards  conftantly  re- 
fided,  and  diligently  purfued  his  labours  both  in  his  minif- 
terial  office  and  in  his  ftudy,  as  long  as  poffible,  under  the 
•di  fad  vantage  of  a  weak  conftitution  of  body.  He  died  on 
Chriftmas-day,  1758,  in  his  45th  year.  His  charity  was 
remarkable.  It  was  always  his  defire  to  die  juft  even  with 
the  world,  and  to  be,  as  he  called  it,  his  own  executor. 
His  fund  almoft  expired  with  his  life  :  what  little  remained, 
he  defired  might  be  given  in  warm  cloathing  to  the  poor  in 
that  fevere  feafon.  In  point  of  learning,  though  not  in  the 
firft  clafs  of  fcholars,  yet  he  was  far  from  being  deficient. 
He  was  mafter  of  the  three  learned  languages,  and  well  read 
in  the  claffics.  But  for  a  more  minute  account  of  every 
part  of  his  character,  we  muft  refer  the  reader  to  his  life, 
prefixed  to  his  "  Letters"  publifhed  in  two  volumes,  8vo. 

Eis  other  writings  are,  i.  "  Meditations  and  Contempla- 
cc  ^tions  :  containing  Meditations  among  the  Tombs;  Re- 
"  flections  on  a  Flower  Garden ;  and  a  Defcant  on  Cre- 
"  ation,  1746,"  8vo.  He  fold  the  copy,  after  it  had  pafied 
through  feveral  editions ;  which  fale,  and  the  profits  of  the 
former  imprefiions,  amounted  to  about  700!.  The  whole 
of  this  he  2;ave  in  charitv :  faying,  that  as  Providence  had 
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blefled  his  attempt,  he  thought  himfelf  bound  to  relieve  his 
fellow-creatures  with  it.  2.  "  Contemplations  on  the  Night 
"  and  ftarry  Heavens;  and  a  Winter  Piece,  1747,"  8vo. 
Both  thefe  have  been  turned  into  blank  verfe,  in  imitation 
of  Dr.  Young's  "  Night  Thoughts,"  by  Mr.  Newcomb.  sTee  Art- 
3.  "  Remarks  on  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Letters  on  the  Study  £?o  ^ 
"  and  Ufe  of  Hiftory,  fo  far  as  they  relate  to  the  Hiftory  of 
ct  the  Old  Teftament,  &c.  in  a  Letter  to  a  Lady  of  Qua- 
"  lity,  1753,"  8vo.  4.  "  Theron  and  Afpafio;  or,  a  Se- 
"  ries  of  Dialogues  and  Letters  on  the  moft  important  Sub- 
<c  jecls,  1755,"  3  vols.  8vo.  Some  of  the  principal  points 
which  he  endeavours  to  illuftrate  in  this  work,  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  the  Scriptures  ;  the 
ruin  and  depravity  of  human  nature  ;  its  happy  recovery 
founded  on  the  atonement,  and  effected  by  the  Spirit  of 
Chrift.  But  the  grand  article  is,  the  imputed  righteoufnefs 
of  Chrift ;  his  notion  of  which  has  been  objected  to,  and 
written  againft  by  feveral.  He  introduces  moft  of  his  dia- 
logues with  defcriptions  of  fome  of  the  amiable  fcenes  of  the 
creation.  To  diverfify  the  work  too,  fhort  fketches  of  phi- 
lofophy  are  occafionally  introduced,  eafy  to  be  underftood, 
and  calculated  to  entertain  the  imagination,  as  well  as  im- 
prove the  heart.  5.  Some  "  Sermons,"  the  third  edition 
publifhed  affer  his  death,  1759.  6.  An  edition  of  "  Jenks's 
"  Meditations,  17575"  with  a  ftrong  recommendatory  pre- 
face. 7.  A  recommendatory  Preface  to  "  Burnham's  pious 
"  Memorials,"  publifhed  in  1753,  8vo.  8.  "  Eleven  Let- 
"  ters  to  Wefley."  9.  "  Letters  to  Lady  Frances  Shirley, 
"  1782,"  8vo.  In  the  younger  part  of  his  life  he  wrote  fome 
copies  of  verfes,  which  (hewed  no  contemptible  genius  for 
poetry  ;  but  thefe  were  fuppreffed  by  his  own  defire. 

HERVEY  (AUGUSTUS-JOHN),  third  earl  of  Briftol,  Gent.  Mag. 
the  fecond  fon  of  John  lord  Hervey,  by  Mary,  daughter  of  '782,  P.  K>. 
brigadier-general  Lepell,  and  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to 
queen  Caroline  when  princefs  of  Wales,  was  born  May  19, 
1724.  Chufing  a  maritime  life,  after  paffing  through  the 
fubordinate  ftations,  we  find  him  a  lieutenant  in  the  royal 
navy  in  the  year  1744,  a  remarkable  aera  in  his  life,  as  be- 
ing at  Winchefter  races  he  then  firft  faw  Mifs  Chudleigh  at 
her  aunt's,  Mrs.  Hanmer's,  at  Lainftone  in  Hampmire, 
where  they  were  privately  married  at  about  1 1  in  the  evening 
of  Auguft  4,  1744.  A  few  days  after,  Mr.  Hervey  was 
obliged  to  embark  at  Portfmouth  for  Jamaica,  in  vice-admi- 
ral Davers's  fleet:  at  his  return  they  lived  together  as  man 
and  wife,  in  Conduit-ftreetj  Hanover-fquare,  and  were  vifited 
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by  their  relations  as  fuch.  On  Jan.  17,  1746-7,  he 
appointed  a  poft  captain  in  the  navy ;  and  in  the  fame  year* 
if  we  miftake  not,  his  lady  (though  ftrange  to  fay,  then,  and 
till  the  year  1764.,  ihe  continued  maid  of  honour  to  the  prin- 
cefs  of  Wales)  prefented  him  with  a  foil,  born  at  Chelfea, 
who  died  an  infant.  The  following  epigrammatical  aenigma, 
faid  to  be  written  by  the  late  earl  of  Chefterfield,  may  not 
improperly  be  here  inferted : 

"  A  wife,  whom  yet  no  hufband  dares  to  name, 
"  A  mother,  whom  no  children  dare  to  claim, 
"  All  this  is  true,  but  it  may  yet  be  faid, 
46  This  wife,  this  mother,  ftill  remains  a  maid." 

Soon  after  this  a  coolnefs  enfued  between  the  captain  and  his 
wife,  which  increafmg  to  an  indifference,  made  them  both 
wifh  for  a  feparation.  In  Jan.  1747  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  PrincefTa,  of  70  guns,  and  ferved  in  the 
Mediterranean  under  the  admirals  Medley  and  Byng ;  and 
after  the  peace,  in  Jan.  1752,  to  that  of  the  Phoenix,  of  22 
guns.  About  this  time  Mr.  Hervey  defired  Mr.  Casfar; 
Hawkins  to  wait  on  his  wife  with  propofals  refpecling  a  di- 
vorce; but  fhe  then  refufing  to  liften  to  any  terms,  no  flep 
of  any  confequence  was  taken  till  feven  years  after.  In  the 
parliament  that  met  May  31,  1754,  his  uncle  Felton  and  he 
were  both  returned  (with  lord  Peterfham)  for  St.  Edmund's 
Bury  ;  but  the  houfe  declared  the  former  the  fitting  member. 
On  lord  Petermam's  fucceeding  to  the  peerage  in  1756, 
Captain  Hervey  was  chofen  in  his  room  for  St.  Edmund's 
Bury,  and  in  the  month  of  April  1756,  we  find  him  fervrng 
In  the  Phcenix,  under  commodore  (now  lord)  Edgcumbe  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  (being  fent  by  him  to  Leghorn  in 
order  to  gain  intelligence)  giving  cur  miniftry,  from  Villa 
Franca,  the  earlieft  advice  of  the  attack  of  Minorca.  He 
;oined  admiral  Byng  off  Majorca  May  17,  who  on  the  20th 
fent  him  a-head  with  two  more  frigates  to  endeavour  to  land 
a  letter  for  general  Blakeney,  and  to  make  the  private  lignal 
agreed  upon  between  him  and  captain  Scrope,  but  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  French  fleet  to  the  fouth-eaft  they  were 
called  off.  In  the  indecifive  engagement  that  followed,  cap- 
tain Hervey  bravely  offered,  and  prepared  his  {hip  to  ferve 
as  a  fire-/hip5  and  was  ftationtxl  a-breaft  the  admiral  to  re- 
pent fitrnals.  Capt.  Andrews  being  flam  in  the  action,  he 
was  appointed  to  fucceed  him,  in  the  Defiance  of  64  guns. 
In  his  evidence  on  admiral  Byng's  trial,  in  December  fol~" 
lowing,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  more  fhil  might  might 
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been  made  with  the  rear  divifion.  In  July  1757,  then  com- 
manding the  Hampton-Court,  of  64  guns,  he  drove  the 
Nymph,  a  French  frigate  of  32  guns,  upon  the  rocks  of  the 
ifland  of  Majorca,  and,  on  her  refufal  to  furrender,  there 
funk  her ;  and  afterwards  took  a  French  {hip,  laden  with 
timber  and  other  materials,  and  retook  two  Englifh  veflels 
laden  with  corn,  which  he  carried  to  Nice.  Feb.  28,  1758, 
in  the  fame  (hip,  he  fupported  Capt.  Gardiner  in  his  fpiritecl 
attack  and  capture  of  the  Foudroyant,  who  being  unfortu- 
nately flain  in  the  action,  he  fucceeded  him  in  the  Mon- 
mouth,  the  beft  failing  {hip  then  in  the  navy,  in  which  he 
burnt,  in  July  following,  the  Rofe,  a  French  frigate  of  36 
guns,  in  the  ifland  of  Malta  ;  an  infult  of  which  the  Maltefe 
complained  loudly.  In  1759,  being  then  commodore,  he, 
with  three  {hips  more,  clofely  watched  the  French  fleet  in 
Breft,  and  on  July  14,  feeing  four  (hips  with  ftores  coining 
down  to  Breft,  between  the  {hore  and  fome  rocks,  about  the 
paflage  Du  Tour,  with  the  Pallas  frigate,  Capt.  Clements, 
he  plied  clofe  up  to  them,  under  the  fire  and  bombardment  of 
the  forts  and  a  battery,  and  with  his  boats  cut  out  the  vef- 
fels,  and  made  fail  with  them,  with  Swedifh  colours  flying. 
That  two  fhips  fhould  take  out  four,  from  under  fuch  a 
fire,  in  fight  of  20  {hips  of  the  line  in  their  own  port,  and 
four  flags  flying,  was  juft  matter  of  exultation  to  Sir  Edward 
Hawke  and  the  whole  fleet,  and  a  prefage  of  what  happened 
off  Belleifle  on  Nov.  20.  On  Sept.  28,  Capt.  Hervey  again 
diftinguiftied  himfelf  on  the  fame  ftation,  by  rowing  at  night 
in  the  Monmouth's  barge,  with  four  others,  into  a  bay  clofe 
to  the  French  fleet,  and  boarding  and  bringing  out  a  little 
yacht,  belonging  to  the  French  admiral,  in  the  midft  of  in- 
ceflant  firing  from  the  ftiore ;  and  the  commodore,  who  re- 
ceived no  hurt,  a  {hot  only  paffing  through  his  coat,  gene- 
rouily  gave  up  his  {hare  of  the  prize  and  head-money  to  the 
feamen  who  went  in  the  barges  with  him,  In  the  firft  par- 
liament of  his  prefent  majefty,  which  met  Nov.  3,  1761, 
Capt.  Hervey  was  re-elected  for  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  and 
in  the  fame  year  was  appointed  to  the  Dragon,  a  new  fhip 
of  74  guns.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Spanifh  war,  in 
which  his  brother  the  earl  difcovered  equal  fpirit  and  addrefs 
as  a  negociator,  he  acted  a  diftinguifhed  part  at  the  fiege 
and  reduction  of  the  Havannah  under  Sir  George  Pococke, 
in  1662,  battering  and  filencing  fort  Coximar,  June  6, 
which  enabled  the  earl  of  Albemarle  and  the  army  to  pafs 
that  river  unmolefted  ;  and  on  July  j,  he  commanded  a  very 
gallant  attack  on  the  north-eaft  part  of  the  Moro  caftle,  with 
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three  large  {hips,  which  he  placed  very  judicioufly,  keeping 
a  conftant  fire  for  fix  hours,  though,  the  fortrefs  being  fo 
high,  the  {hips  could  make  but  little  impreflion,  and  were 
all  much  damaged.  The  Dragon  alfo,  on  the  water's  fall- 
ing, touched  the  ground,  and  was  forced  to  (lave  her  water- 
calks  to  lighten  her.  She  had  16  men  killed,  and  37  wound- 
ed. On  the  fur  render  of  the  Havannah,  Capt.  Hervey  had 
the  honour  to  be  difpatched  by  the  admiral,  with  the  account 
to  England,  where  he  arrived  Sept.  29,  taking  in  his  paiTage 
a  large  French  frigate  for  Newfoundland  (then  in  the  ene- 
my's pofTeflion)  with  military  ftores.  Nov.  6,  he  was  re- 
warded with  the  appointment  of  colonel  of  the  Plymouth 
divifion  of  marines  ;  this  vacated  his  feat  in  parliament,  in 
which  he  was  fucceeded  by  his  youngeft  brother,  William, 
After  the  peace,  Jan.  12,  1763,  the  corporation  of  Ply- 
mouth tranfinitted  to  him  the  freedom  of  their  borough,  in 
consideration  of  the  many  great  and  eminent  fervices  he  had 
rendered  his  king  and  country,  during  the  war.  In  October 
following  he  was  nominated  to  the  command  of  one  of  the 
king's  yachts.  In  Nov.  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  grooms 
of  his  majefty's  bed-chamber,  and  was  chofen  foon  after  for 
Saltafh,  in  Cornwall.  In  Sept.  1766,  the  earl  of  Briftol, 
juftly  efteemed  by  the  earl  of  Chatham  (then  lord  privy-feal) 
for  his  fpirited  conduct  at  Madrid, being  declared  byhismajefty 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  appointed  his  brother  Auguftus 
his  fecretary,  who  in  confequence  was  fworn  of  the  Irifh 
privy-council  ;  but  that,  and  his  brother  Frederic's  pro- 
motion to  the  bifhopric  of  Cloyne,  were  the  only  fruits  of 
his  lordfhip's  adminiftration,  as  he  never  went  over  to  that 
kingdom.  In  1767,  Capt.  Hervey  prefented  to  the  houfe  of 
commons,  a  petition  of  the  lieutenants  of  his  majefty's  navy, 
befeeching  an  augmentation  of  their  half-pay  ;  which  he  fe- 
conded  with  fuch  energy  [A],  that  an  addrefs  was  voted  to 
his  majefty,  "  intreating  him  to  make  further  provifion  for 
'*'-  fo  uleful  and  deferring  a  corps."  In  the  parliament  fum- 
moned  to  meet  May  10,  1768,  he  was  again  chofen  for  St. 
Edmund's  Bury. 

In  the  fame  year,  the  fcene  or  farce  which  had  been 
eagerly  acting  for  nine  years,  was  finally  compleated,  by  Mifs 
Chudieigh  obtaining  her  fuit  of  jactitation  of  marriage  in  the 
ecclefiaftical  court  againft  her  imputed  hufband,  that  court 
declaring,  that  "  the  parties,  as  far  as  appeared  to  them, 
"  were  never  legally  married,  and  that  Mifs  C.  was,  and 

[A]  See  his  fpeecb,  in  Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XXXVII.  p.  284. 
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is,  a  fpinfter  ;  and  free  to  marry,  efpecially  in  refpecl  to  the 
Hon.  Auguftus  Hervey."  The  witnefs  who  could,  and  af- 
terwards did  prove  the  marriage,  was  at  this  time  fent  by  the 
lady  into  Lincolnmire,  on  a  penfion  of  20!.  a  year,  and  that 
there  was  a  collufion  on  both  fides  there  is  now  no  doubt, 
In  confequence  of  this  fentence,  thus  fraudulently  obtained, 
Mr.  Hervey,  as  the  civilians  exprefs  it,  was  enjoined  perpe- 
tual filence  as  to  the  premifes ;  he  vainly  flattered  himfelf 
that  a  more  eligible  matrimonial  connection  might  now  be 
fafely  formed,  and  (he  thought  herfelf  at  liberty  to  give  her 
hand  to  the  late  duke  of  Kingfton,  and  they  were  married, 
by  a  fpecial  licence,  at  St.  George's,  Hanover-fquare,  March 

8,  1769. 

In  Jan.  1771*  Mr.  Hervey  was  appointed  one  of  the 
lords  commiflioners  of  the  admiralty.  In  the  parliament 
which  met  Nov.  29,  1774?  he  was  a  fourth  time  returned 
for  St.  Edmund's  Bury.  On  Feb.  6,  1775,  he  oppofed 
with  great  fpirit  the  re-commitment  of  the  addrefs  refpeciing 
the  fituation  of  affairs  in  America,  ftrongly  defending  the 
fupremacy  of  parliament  and  its  legiflative  authority  over  the 
colonies.  This  was  his  laft  fpeech  as  a  commoner  [B], 
His  brother  dying  unmarried,  March  18,  1775,  he  fucceed- 
ed  to  the  family  honours  and  eftates,  and  was  called  to  the 
houfe  of  peers  as  earl  of  Briftol.  He  now  refigned  his  poft 
of  lord  of  the  admiralty,  groom  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  co- 
lonel of  marines  ;  and  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  rear-admi- 
ral of  the  blue.  An  indidtment  being  preferred  againft  the 
duchefs  of  Kingfton  for  bigamy,  fhe  appeared  in  the  court  of 
king's-bench,  May  24,  having  come  over  from  Rome  for 
that  purpofe,  and  entered  into  a  recognizance,  herfelf  in 
4000!.  and  her  four  fureties  in  loool.  each,  that  (he  (hould 
appear  to  anfwer  it  when  called  upon  by  the  king  and  her 
peers.  April  15,  1776,  her  grace's  trial  came  on  in  Weil- 
minfter-hall,  and,  after  lafting  five  days,  her  marriage  with 
Mr.  Hervey  being  fully  eftablimed,  by  the  evidence  of  Anne 
Craddock,  who  was  prefent  at  it,  and  the  regiiler,  &c.  all 
her  peers  but  one  [c]  found  her  guilty  ;  but,  in  consideration 
of  her  peerage,  fhe  claimed,  and  was  allowed,  the  benefit  of 
clergy.  Her  noble  hufband  had  taken  in  the  mean  time  a 
tour  to  the  continent,  from  whence  he  did  not  return,  till 
the  florin  was  blown  over,  but  time  enough  to  appear  in  the 

[E]  Seek,  Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XLV.     faid,  "  Erroneoufly,  but  not  intention- 
p.  157.  "  all)  guilty." 

[f]  The  duke  of  Newcaftle,   who 
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houfe  the  nrft  day  of  the  enfuing  feflion,  O&.  30,  where  he 
clofed  the  debate  on  the  motion  for  an  addrefs  with  a  confo- 
latory  account  of  the  flourifhing  ftate  of  the  navy,  and  a  high 
elogium  on  the  attention  and  abilities  of  lord  Sandwich  ; 
faid,  "  he  loved  his  country  and  his  profeflion,  abhorred  the 
"  American  caufe,  and  was  ready  to  fhed  his  blood  in  de- 
"  fence  of  his  country,  which  he  would  never  defert  while 
cc  he  had  a  foot  to  {land  on."     In  Jan.  24,  1777?  as  the  firft 
court  of  judicature  in  the  kingdom  had  now  given  his  lord- 
fnip  a  wife,  while  an  inferior  tribunal  had  as  pofitively  de- 
clared that  he  had  none,  he  called  upon  his  countefs  to  ap- 
pear in  the  confiftory  court  of  London,  to  {hew  caufe  why 
the  fentence  given  in  that  court,  in  1768,  fhould  not  be  re- 
voked.    There,  after  many  learned  pleadings,  the  chancel- 
lor of  London  (Dr.  Bettefworth)  difcharged  the  rule,  and 
obliged  the  lady  to  {hew  caufe  why  lord  Briftol  {hould  not  be 
admitted  to  prove  the  marriage.     Jan.  28,  1778,  his  lord- 
fhip  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the  blue.    In 
a  debate  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  Feb.  16,  now  joining  with 
the  oppofition,  he  talked  of  the  heavy  burdens  and  melan- 
choly profpects  of  Great-Britain,  the  bad  condition  of  our 
fhips,  &c,  which  lord  Sandwich  denying,  and  adding,  that 
"  in  cafe  of  a  French  war,  a  {hip  [the  Royal  George]  had 
been  afligned  for  the  noble  earl,  and  that  at  leaft  might 
be  prefumed  to  be  amply  fupplied  5"  he  anfwered,  "  he 
was  very  willing  to  ferve  his  country  in  the  line  of  his 
profeffion  ;  but  God  forbid  that  he  fhould  fet  his  foot  in 
the  {hip  which  had  been  afiigned  him,  fo  wretchedly  as  it 
was  at  prefent  manned,"     Feb.  ig?  his  lordmip  in  debate 
differed  from  lord  Sandwich  as  to  the  number  of  {hips  in 
commiflion,  producing  a  lift  of  the  names  of  64,  without 
50  gun  {hips,  which,  however,  he  infilled  were  alfo  of  the 
line  :    this  lord  Sandwich  would  not  allow  ;    and  affirmed 
that  there  were  only  58  line  of  battle  mips.     March  6,  lord 
Briftol  fpoke  againft  the  three  American  conciliatory  bills, 
<c  which,  far  from  obtaining  peace,"  he  faid,  "  the  favourite 
<c  object  of  his  defires,  he  firmly  believed  would  be  the  means 
"  of  founding  the  trumpet  of  war  to  all  the  neighbouring 
"  powers."     May  25,  in  the  debate  on  the  neceffity  of  hav- 
ing a  fleet  ftationed  in  the  A/Iediterranean,  his  lord/hip  took; 
an  active  part,  though  then  in  an  ill  ftate  of  health,  contro- 
verting the  doctrines  maintained  by  lord  Sandwich,  pointed 
cut  leveral  material  mifmanagements  and  the  remedies,  and 
faying,  that,  "  as  an  Englifhinan,  he  blufhed  for  the  honour. 
"  of  his  country."     June  2,  he  fpoke  in  favour  of  the  moT 
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tk>n  for  addrefling  his  majefty  only  to  adjourn  Jnftead  of  pro- 
roguing the  parliament.  On  the  firft  day  of  the  enfuing 
feifton,  Nov.  26,  his  lordfhip  gave  his  negative  to  the  pro- 
pofed  addrefs,  and  infifted  on  a  previous  enquiry  into  the 
caules  of  all  our  mifcarriages,  particularly  that  of  the  27th 
of  July,  in  refpecl:  to  the  conduct:  of  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer.  He 
was  alfo  one  of  the  12  admirals  who  fubfcribed  and  prefented 
the  memorial  to  his  majefty  on  that  occaiion,  Dec.  30  ;  and 
on  the  acquittal  of  admiral  Keppel,  Briftol-houfe,  in  Sto 
James's-fquare,  was  diftinguifhed  by  its  elegant  illumina- 
tions. Feb.  n,  the  earl  of  Briftol  being  confined  by  the 
gout,  on  Feb.  19,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  by  commiffion 
from  his  lordfhip,  read  the  following  motion ;  "  That  an 
"  addrefs  be  prefented  to  his  majefty,  that  he  will  be  pleafed 
"  to  order  the  proper  officer  to  lay  before  the  houfe  an  ac- 
"  count  of  the  ftate  of  the  navy  from  the  year  1751  to  the 
^  year  1758,  both  years  included  3"  which  was  agreed  to, 
April  23,  having  made  a  motion  (which  had  been  long  de- 
ferred by  his  illnefs)  for  addrefling  his  majefty  to  remove 
lord  Sandwich  from  his  office,  which  pafkd  in  the  negative, 
he  not  only  joined  with  24  other  lords  in  a  proteft,  but  alfo 
entered  his  particular  reafons  for  making  it  in  the  journals 
of  the  houfe.  May  7,  the  attack  of  Jerfey,  "  the  very  antU 
"  chamber,"  as  he  called  it,  "  of  this  kingdom,"  his  lord- 
Chip  faid,  was  a  powerful  confirmation  of  the  opinions  he  had 
before  maintained ;  and  called  upon  men  in  office  to  inform 
him  in  what  light  they  confidered  admiral  Arbuthnot's  going 
without  orders  to  relieve  it,  left  the  ill  confequences  which  - 
might,  perhaps,  arife  in  America,  fhould  hereafter  be  im- 
puted to  his  brave  friend,  No  anfwer  being  given,  lord 
Briftol  called  the  filence  of  the  firft  lord  of  the  admiralty  a 
contempt  of  the  houfe.  Lord  Sandwich  then  explained  his 
motives  j  faid,  an  irregular  charge  did  not  require  a  ferious 
defence,  which,  however,  he  was  ready  to  make  on  any 
given  day;  and  as  to  admiral  Arbuthnot,  he  was  fecured 
from  any  future  attack  that  might  originate  in  the  admiralty, 
by  having  had  his  praifes  perfonally,  and  theirs  collectively. 
May  n,  his  lordfhip  fupported  the  marquis  of  Rockingham's 
motion  for  taking  the  affairs  of  Ireland  into  immediate  con- 
f'deration,  and  dwelling  particularly  on  the  bad  management 
of  the  navy,  which  in  its  prefent  ftate,  he  faid,  could  not 
furnifh  fhips  for  the  defence  of  Ireland,  if  attacked  by  the 
French,  without  expofing  England  ;  and  to  lord  Grower's 
motion,  which  was  fubftituted,  he  made  fome  objections, 
About  this  time  his  lordfhip,  with  the  other  principal  members 
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of  oppofition,  conftantly  afTembled,  when  his  health  per- 
mitted, every  Sunday  evening  at  Gloucefrer-houfe.  May  13, 
on  the  fubjecl:  of  the  mutiny  in  the  Defiance,  he  infifted  that 
this  was  but  one  indication  of  a  general  difpofition,  of  which 
the  confequences  would  foon  appear  in  more  places  than  one. 
June  28,  he  argued  againft  the  principle  of  lord  North's  bill 
for  augmenting  the  militia,  as  the  navy,  marine,  and  the 
regular  forces,  all  more  important  than  the  militia,  would 
be  materially  injured  in  the  paffing  it.  In  this  the  majority 
agreed  with  him,  and  no  augmentation  was  made  but  that 
of  volunteers.  The  gout  now  had  ruined  his  conftitution, 
and  at  length  feizing  his  ftomach,  put  a  period  to  his  life, 
Dec.  22,  1779,  at  his  houfe  in  St.  James's-fquare.  Leav- 
ing no  legitimate  ifTue,  the  titles  and  entailed  eftate  devolved 
to  his  next  brother,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Frederic  lord  bifhop 
of  Deny;  but  all  that  part  of  his  fortune  which  was  in  his 
power  to  alienate,  he  devifed  to  others,  not  excepting  the 
deer  in  his  park  at  Ickworth,  or  his  fheep,  to  the  amount 
of  IC-QO.  All  his  perfonals,  including  an  eftate  which  he 
had  purchafed  of  1200!.  a  year  in  Yorkfhire,  he  left  to  Mrs. 
Nefoitt  (whom  with  his  youngeft  brother,  the  Hon.  colonel 
William  Hervey,  and  the  earl  of  Coventry,  he  appointed  his 
executors)  on  this  condition  only,  that  fhe  mould  allow  his 
natural  fon,  Auguftus  Hervey,  300!.  a  year,  during  his  mi- 
nority, and  400!.  a  year  afterwards.  The  other  perfonals? 
to  a  very  large  amount,  are  divided  equally  among  them  [D]. 

[n]  The  following  is  an  authentic  Friends  as  we  are  to  polite  and  poli- 

copy  of  the  laft  codicil  to  his  lordfhip's  tical  knowledge,  and,  from   the  fpeci- 

will  •.   "  By  way  of  codicil  I  write  this  rnens   that  have  been  publifhed,  con- 

'  with  my  own  hand,  and  hereby  give  vinced  of  the  genius  of  the  late  lord 

:  to   my  natural  fon,  Auguftus  Her-  Hervey,  and  alfo,  from  general  report, 

:  vey,  the  box  or   cheft,  with  all  my  of  the  tafte  of  the  prefent  earl-bifliop  *j 

"  father's  MS.   writings  therein  con-  this  laft   claufe   gives  us  real  concern, 

"  tamed  ;  and  in  cafe  of  his  death,  I  and  feems    fo   unreafonable,    that   we 

*f  give  the  fame  to  my  brother  William  fhould  think  it  "  more  honoured  in  the 

Hervey,  but   with   ftrict   injunction  "  breach    than    in    the    obfervance." 

•'*  both  to  the  one  and  the  other,  never  What  his   prefent  majefty  has    to    dp 

*'  to  print  or  publifh  them,  or  my  fa-  with  thefe  MSS.  and  Memoirs  we  can- 

**  ther's  memoirs,  during  the  reign  of  not   conjecture,    as   the   noble  author 

*5  his  prefent  majefty  ;   or  for  any  time,  died  five  .years  only  after  he  was   born  ; 

"  or  at  any  time,  to  give  or  lend,  or  unlefs  meanly  extending  fome  perfonaj 

"  leave  them  to  my  brother  Frederic,  refentment  beyond  the  grave,  the  tefta- 

"  the  prefent  bilhop  of  Derry;  as  wit-  tor  wifhed   to   deprive   his  fcvereign  of 

"  nefs  rny  hand  this  2cth  day  of  May,  the  literary  pleafure  and  political  infor- 

u   I779-                           BRISTOL."  mation  which  thefe  wosks  might  afford. 

*  Thus  Alvarez,  prime-minifter  of  Spain  in  the  Jaft  century,  was  ftyled,  "  The 
«  Count-Duke.-'     ies  Gil  Bias,  Vol.  IV. 

^  The 
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*c  The  active  zeal  and  diligent  affiduity  with  which  the  For  this 
*c  earl  of  Briftol  ferved  [E],  had  for  fome  years  impaired  a  charader '* 
ic  conftitution,  naturally  ftrong,  by  expofmg  it  to  the  un- our  readers 
"  wholefomenefs  of  variety  of  climates,  and  the  infirmities  are  indebted 
"  incident  to  conftant  fatigue  of  body  and  anxiety  of  mind.  |?e*r  l^^- 
"  Kis  family,  his  friends,  his  profeffion,  and  his  country,  loft  no  lefsan 
**  him  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age.  ornament  to 

"  The  detail  of  the  merits  of  fuch  a  man  cannot  be  unin-  !!tera!ll?i. 

_  than  to  the 

tereftmg,  either  to  the  proremon  he  adorned,  or  the  coun-  royal  navy ; 
*<  try  which  he  ferved,  arid  the  remembrance  of  his  virtues  £ee  Gef>c- 
"  muft  be  pleafing  to  thofe  who 'were  honoured  with  his  ef-  l'1"Q^1  'c' 
*£  teem  ;  as  every  hour  and  every  fituation  of  his  life  afford- 
-*c  ed  frefh  opportunities  for  the  exercife  of  fuch  virtues,  they 
*c  were  beft  known  to  thofe  who  faw  him  moft — but  however 
*c  ftrong  and  perfect  their  impreffion,  they  can  be  but  inade- 
"  quately  defcribed,  by  one  who  long  enjoyed  the  happinefs 
u  of  his  friendship,  and  advantage  of  his  example,  and  mud: 
"  ever  lament  the  privation  of  his  fociety. 

"  He  engaged  in  the  fea-fervice  when  he  was  ten  vears 

DO  j 

<c  old  :  the  quicknefs  of  his  parts,  the  decifion  of  his  tem- 
w  per,  the  excellency  of  his  underftanding,  the  activity  of 
his  mind,  the  eagernefs  of  his  ambition,  his  indefatigable 
induftry,  his  unremitting  diligence,  his  correct  and  ex- 
tenfive  memory,  his  ready  and  accurate  judgement,  the 
promptitude,  clearnefs,  and  arrangement  with  which  his 
"  ideas  were  formed,  and  the  happy  perfpicuity  with  which 
"  tbey  were  exprefTed,  were  advantages  peculiar  to  him- 
<c  felf ;  his  early  education  under  captain  William  Herve»', 
"  arid-admiral  Byng,  (two  of  the  beft  officers  of  their  time) 
"  with  his  conftant  employment  in  aclive  fervice  from  his 
"  firft  going  tofea,  till  the  clofe  of  the  laft  *  war,  had  fur-  *  rh;s  was 

o         o  '  t  .  .  \vr 

cc  nifhed  ample  matter  for  experience,  from  which  his  pene-  I7 
*'  trating  genius*  and  juft  obfervation,  had  deduced  that  ex- 
sc  tenfive  andfyftematic  knowledge  of  minute  circumftances 
u  and  important  principles,  which  is  neceiTary  to  form  an 
"  expert  feaman  and  a  ihining  officer:  with  the  moft  con- 
u  fummate  profeflional  ikill,  he  pofleiTed  the  moft  pcrfcdl: 
64  courage  that  ever  fortified  an  heart,  or  brightened  a  cha- 
ic  ra<5ter ;  he  loved  enterprize,  he  was  cool  in  danger,  col- 
"  lecl:ed  in  diftrefs,  decided  in  difficulties,  ready  and  judU 
•c  cious  in  his  expedients,  and  perfevering  in  his  determinn.- 
?<•  tions  :  his  orders  in  the  moft  critical  fituations,  and  for 
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EF]  <(  Haud  dubie  ilia  jetate  n?mo  unup>  nrat  vir  quo  migis  innixa  res  noftra 
»«  ft,}rey  Liv. 
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a  the  moil  various  objects,  were  delivered  with  a  firmnefs 
"  and  precinon,  which  fpake  a  confidence  in  their  propriety, 
'•*  and  facility  in  their  execution,  that  enfured  a  prompt  and 
"  fuccefsful  obedience  in  thofe  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
«*  dreffcd. 

*'  Such  was  his  character  as  an  officer,  which  made  him 
"  defervedly  confpicuous  in  a  profefiion,  as  honourable  te 
"  the  individual,  as  important  to  the  public  :  nor  was  he 
"  without  thofe  qualifications  and  abilities,  which  could  give 
"  full  weight  to  the  fituation  in  which  his  rank  and  connec- 
"  tions  had  placed  him  in  civil  life ;  his  early  entrance  into 
"  his  profeflion  had  indeed  deprived  him  of  the  advantages 
*'  of  a  clafTical  education ;  this  defect  was  however  more 
ic  than  balanced  by  the  lefs  ornamental,  but  more  folid  in- 
"  ftruction  of  the  fchool  he  ftudied  in  :  as  a  member  of  par- 
*'  liament,  he  was  an  eloquent,  though  not  a  correct  fpeaker : 
^  thcfe  who  differed  from  him  in  politics,  confefTed  the  ex- 
"  tent  of  his  knowledge,  the  variety  of  his  information,  and 
"  the  force  of  his  reaioning,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  ad- 
4t  mired  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  applied  them  to  the 
•M  fupport  of  his  opinions. 

"  He  was  not  more  eminent  for  thofe  talents  by  which  a 

cc  country  is   ferved,  than  diftinguifhed   by  thofe  qualities 

tc  which  render  a  man  ufeful,  refpected,  efteemed,  and  be- 

*£  loved  in  fcciety.     In  the  general  intercourfe  of  the  world, 

w  he  was  an  accomplifhed  gentleman,  and  agreeable  com- 

tc  panion  •  his  manners  were  noble  as  his  birth,  and  en- 

"  gaging  as  his  difpofition  ;  he  was  humane,  benevolent, 

"  compaffionatej  and  generous  j  his  humanity  was  confpi- 

"  cuous  in  his  profefuon ;  when  exercifed  towards  the  fea- 

*'  men,  the  fenfibiiity  and  attention  of  a  commander  they 

"  adored,  was  the  moft  flattering  relief  that  could  be  af- 

*c  forded  to  the  fufferings  or  diftreffes  of  thofe  who  ferved 

"  with  him  ;  when  exerted  towards  her  enemies,  it  did  ho- 

^  nour  to  his  country,  by  exemplifying,  in  the  moft  ftriking 

"  manner,  that  generofity  which  is  the  peculiar  characteriftic, 

"  -and   moft  cliftinguillied  virtue  of  a  brave,  free,  and  en- 

"  lightened  people.    In  other  fituations  his  liberality  was  ex- 

"  tenfive  without  oftentation,  and  generally  beftowed  where 

6-'  it  \vould  be  moft  felt  and  leaft  fccn,  upon  modeft  merit, 

^  and  filept  diftrefs  ;  his  friendfhips  were  warm,  and  per- 

^  manent   beyond  the  grave,  extending  their  influence  to 

**  thofe  who  (hared  the  afFections,  or  enjoyed  the  patronage 

*'  of  their  objects.     His  refentinent  was  open,  and  his  for- 

^  givenefs  fmpere  -3  it  was  the  erredra  perhaps  the  weaknefs, 
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w  of  an  excellent  mind,  that  with  him,  an  injury  which  he 
"  had  forgiven,  was  as  ftrong  a  claim  to  his  protection,  a$  a 
"  favour  received  could  be  to  his  gratitude. 

"  This  bright  picture  is  not  without  its  fhades  ;  he  had 
"  faults ;  the  impetuofity  of  his  nature,  and  the  eagernefs 
"  with  which  he  purfued  his  objects,  carried  him  fometimes 
"  lengths  not  juftifiable;  and  the  high  opinion  he  juftly 
*'  entertained  of  his  own  parts,  made  him  too  ealily  the 
*'  dupe  and  prey  of  interefted  and  defigning  perfons,  whom 
*  his  cooler  judgement  would  have  detefted  and  defpifed, 
"  had  they  not  had  cunning  enough  to  difcover  and  flatter 
u  his  vanity,  and  fufficient  art  to  avail  themfelves  of  abili- 
**  ties  which  they  didnotpoflefs. — But  let  it  be  remembered, 
<c  that  his  failings  were  thofe  of  a  warm  temper,  and  un- 
<*  guarded  difpoiition  ;  his  virtues  thofe  of  an  heart  formed 
"  for  every  thing  amiable  in  private,  every  thing  great  in 
«  public  life." 

HESIOD,  a  very  ancient  Greek  poet,  but  whether  con- 
temporary with,  or  older  or  younger  than  Homer,  is  not 
yet  agreed  among  the  learned ;  nor  is  there  light  enough  in 
antiquity  to  fettle  it  exactly.  His  father,  as  he  tells  us,  was  Or?ra  & 
an  inhabitant  of  Cuma,  in  one  of  the  ^Eollan  Ifles,  nowdiei" 
called  Taio  Nova  ;  and  removed  from  thence  to  Afcra,  a 
village  of  Bceotia  at  the  foot  of  mount  Helicon,  where  He- 
fiod was  probably  born,  and  called,  as  he  often  is,  Afcraeus 
from  it.  Of  what  quality  his  father  was,  is  no  where  laid  ; 
but  that  he  was  driven  by  misfortunes  from  Cuma  to  Afcra, 
Hefiod  himfelf  informs  us.  His  father  feems  to  have  prof- 
pered  better  at  Afcra,  than  he  did  in  his  own  country  ;  yet 
Hefiod  could  arrive  at  no  higher  fortune,  than  keeping  of 
fheep  at  the  top  of  Helicon.  Here  the  Mufes  met  with  him, 
and  entered  him  into  their  fervice.  To  this  account,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  beginning  of  his  "  Generatio  Deorum,'* 
Ovid  alludes  in  thefe  two  lines  : 

"  Nee  mihi  funt  vife  Clio,  Cliufque  forores, 
"  Servant!  pecudes  vallibus,  Afcra,  tuis." 

Nor  Clio  nor  her  fitters  have  I  feen, 

As  Hefiod  faw  them  in  th'  Afcrsean  green. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  father,  an  eftate  was  left,  which 
pught  to  have  been  equally  divided  between  the  two  brothers 
Jrlefiod  and  Perfes  ;  but  Perfes  defrauded  hirn  in  the  divifion, 
by  corrupting  the  judges.  Kefiod  was  fo  tar  from  rcfenting 

this 
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this  injuftice,  that  he  exprefles  a  concern  for  thofe  poor  mif- 
taken  mortals,  who  placed  their  happinefs  in  riches  only, 
even  at  the  expence  of  their  virtue.  He  lets  us  know,  that 
he  was  not  only  above  want,  but  capable  of  affifting  his  bro- 
ther in  time  of  need;  which  he  often  did,  though  he  had 
been  fo  ill  ufed  by  him.  The  laft  circumftance  he  men- 
tions relating  to  himfelf,  is  his  conqueft  in  a  poetical  con- 
tention. Archidamas  king  of  Euboea  had  inftituted  funeral 
games  in  honour  of  his  own  memory,  which  his  fons  after- 
wards took  care  to  have  performed.  Here  Hefiod  was  a  com- 
petitor for  the  prize  in  poetry,  and  won  a  tripod,  which  he 
confecrated  to  the  Mufes.  Plutarch,  in  his  "  Banquet  of 
*4  the  Seven  Wife  Men,"  makes  Periander  give  an  account 
of  the  poetical  contention  at  Chalcis,  in  which  Hefiod  and 
Homer  are  made  antagonists.  Hefiod  was  the  conqueror, 
and  dedicated  the  tripod,  which  he  received  for  his  victory, 
to  the  Mufes,  with  this  infcription  : 

Cc  This  Hefiod  vows  to  th'  Heliconian  nine, 
"  In  Chalcis  won  from  Homer  the  divine." 

We  are  told,  that  Philip  of  Macedon  and  his  fon  Alexander 
had  a  difpute  on  this  fubjecl:.  The  prince  declared  in  favour 
of  Homer :  his  father  tells  him,  "  the  prize  had  been  given 
a  to  Hefiod  ;"  and  afks  him,  whether  "  he  had  never  feen 
"  the  verfes  Hefiod  had  infcribed  upon  the  tripos,  and  dedi- 
s*  cated  to  the  Mufes  on  mount  Helicon  ?':  Alexander  al- 
lows it  ;  and  fays,  that  Hefiod  "  might  well  get  the  better, 
4t  when  kings  were  not  the  judges,  but  ignorant  ploughmen 

and  nifties."  But  the  authority  of  thefe  relations  is  quef- 
tioned  by  learned  men  ;  efpecially  by  fuch  as  will  not  allow 
thefe  two  poets  to  have  been  contemporaries,  but  make  He- 
fiod between  30  and  40  years  the  older  of  the  two. 

Hefiod,  having  entered  himfelf  into  the  fervice  of  the 
.Mufes,  left  off  the  paftoral  life,  and  applied  himfelf  to  the 
fludy  of  arts  and  learning.  When  he  was  grown  old,  for 
it  is  agreed  by  all  that  he  lived  to  a  very  great  age,  he  re- 
moved to  Locris,  a  town  about  the  fame  diftance  from  Par- 
jiafius,  as  Afcra  was  from  Helicon.  The  ftory  of  his  death, 
as  told  by  Solon  in  Plutarch's  "  Banquet,"  is  very  remark- 
able. The  man  with  whom  Hefiod  lived  at  Locris,  a  Mile- 
fian  born,  ravifhed  a  maid  in  the  fame  houie  :  and  though 
Hefiod  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  fadt,  yet  being  mali-r 
ciouily  accufed  to  her  brothers  as  an  accomplice,  he  was  in- 
jurioufiy  r.:un  with  the  ravifher,  and  thrown  with  him  into 
th?  fea.  We  have  the  knowledge  of  fome  few  monuments, 

which 
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which  were  framed  in  honour  of  this  poet.     Paufanias,  in 
his  *•'  Bceotics,"  informs  us,  that  his  countrymen  the  Bceo- 
tians  erected  to  him  an  image  with  a  harp  in  his  hand  :  and 
relates  in   another  place,  that  there  was  likewife  a  ftatue  of 
Hefiod  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympicus.     Urfmus  and 
Boiffard  have  exhibited  a  breaft  with  a  head,  a  trunk  with- 
out a  head,  and  a  gem  of  him  ;  and  Urfmus  fays,  that  there 
is  a  ftatue  of  brafs  of  him  in  the  public  college  at  Conftan- 
tinople.     The  "  Theogony"  and  "  Works  and  Days"  are 
the  only  undoubted  pieces  of  this  poet  now  extant :  though 
it  is  fuppofed,  that  thefe  poems  have  not   defcended  perfect 
and  finimed  to  the  prefent  times.     The  "  Theogony,  or 
"  Generation  of  the  Gods,"  Fabricius  makes  indifputably  Eiblioth. 
the  work  of  Hefiod ;  "  nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,"  adds  he,  Gra£c-  v>  r< 
"  that  Pythagoras  took  it  for  his,  who  feigned  that  he  faw 
"  in  hell  the  foul  of  Hefiod  tied  in  chains  to  a  brafs  pillar, 
"  for  what  he  had  written  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
"  Gods."     And  this  doubtlefs  was  the  poem,  which  gave 
Herodotus  occafion  to  fay,  that  Hefiod  and  Homer  were  the  Lib.  ii. 
firft  who  introduced  a  Theoeony  among  the  Grecians  :  the 

o        /  o  y 

£rft  who  gave  names  to  the  Gods,  afcribed  to  them  honours 
and  arts,  and  gave  particular  defcriptions  of  their  perfons. 
The  "  Works  and  Days"  of  Henod,  Plutarch  affures  us, 
were  ufed  to  be  fung  to  the  harp.  Virgil  has  fhewn  great 
refpect  to  this  poet,  and  taken  occafion  to  pafs  a  very  high 
compliment  on  him : 

"  Hos  tibi  dant  calamos,  en  accide,  Mufae, 
"  Afcraeo  quos  ante  feni,  quibus  ille  folebat 
"  Cantando  rigidas  deducere  montibus  ornus." 

He  was  indeed  much  obliged  to  him,  and  propofed  him  as 
his  patron  in  his  "  Georgics,"  how  much  foever  he  may 
have  excelled  him.  Manilius  alfo  has  given  a  high  charac-  ln 
ter  of  Hefiod  and  his  works.  Heinfius  in  the  preface  to  his 
edition  of  Hefiod  remarks,  that  among  all  the  poets,  he 
fcarce  knew  any  but  Homer  and  Hefiod,  who  could  repre- 
fent  nature  in  her  true  native  drefs ;  and  tells  us,  that 
nature  had  begun  and  perfected  at  the  fame  time  her  work  in 
thefe  two  poets,  whom  for  that  very  reafon  he  makes  no  fcru- 
ple  to  call  Divine.  However,  in  general,  Hefiod's  merit 
has  not  been  fet  fo  high ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  when  com- 
pared with  Homer,  he  muft  pafe  for  a  very  moderate  poet : 
though  in  eftimating  their  different  degrees  of  merit,  it  may 
perhaps  be  but  reafonable  to  confider  the  different  fubjects, 
en  which  the  genius  of  each  was  employed.  A  good  edi- 
tion 
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tion  of  Hefiod's  works  was  publifhed  by  Le  Cierc  at  Am- 
jfterdam  in  1701. 

HESYCHIUS,  a  celebrated  grammarian  of  Alexandria ; 
whom  Ifaac  Caufabon  has  declared  to  be,  in  his  opinion,  of 
all  the  ancient  critics,  whofe  remains  are  extant,  the  moft 
learned  and  uieful  work  for  thofc  who  would  apply  them- 
felves  in  good  earneft  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  language. 
Who  or  what  Hefychius  was,  and  indeed  at  what  time  he 
lived,  are  circumftances  which  there  is  not  light  enough  in 
BibHoth.  antiquity  to  determine;  as  Fabricius  himfelf  owns,  who  has 
Grsc^1^  laboured  abundantly  about  then.  He  has  left  us  a  learned 
Lexicon  or  Vocabulary  of  Greek  words,  from  which  we 
may  perceive,  that  he  was  a  Chriftian,  or,  at  leaft,  that  he 
had  a  thorough  and  intimate  knowledge  of  Chriftianity ;  for 
he  has  inferred  in  his  work  the  names  of  the  apoftles,  evan- 
gelifts,  and  prophets,  as  well  as  of  thofe  ancient  writers  wha 
have  commented  upon  them.  Some  fay,  that  he  was  a  dif- 
ciple  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  and  that  he  was  extremely 
well  verfed  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures :  and  Sixtus  Sinenfis  is 
of  opinion,  that  he  ought  to  be  placed  about  the  end  of  the 
fourtli  century.  The  firft  edition  of  Hefychius's  Lexicon 
was  publifhed  in  folio  by  Aldus  at  Venice  in  1513;  but  the 
laft  and  beft  came  out  at  Leyden  in  4to,  in  1668,  under  the 
care  of  Schrevelius,  all  Greek,  "  cum  notis  variorum."  A 
better  was  expected  afterwards  from  the  learned  Kufter,  who 
published  Suidas  ;  but  this  critic  died  before  he  had  made  any 
confiderable  progreis  in  it :  and  indeed,  if  he  had  lived,  he 
cou''d  not  have  reduced  him,  according  to  Bentley,  to  any 
tolerable  degree  of  correctnefs.  "  In  profane  authors,"  fays 
this  Ariftarchus,  "  whereof  one  manufcript  only  had  the 
"  luck  to  be  preferved,  as  Vclleius  among  the  Latins,  and 
"  Hefychius  among  the  Greeks;  the  faults  of  the  fcribes  are 
u  found  fo  numerous,  and  the  defects  fo  beyond  all  redrefs, 
"  that  notwithftanding  the  pains  of  the  learnedeft  and  acuteft 
Phileleuth.  «r  critics  for  two  whole  centuries,  thefe  books  ftill  are,  and 

ediPc'  |P7//*  "  are  '^e  to  cont^116*  a  rnere  heap  of  errors." 

Julius  Scaliger  has  fpoken  with  great  contempt  of  Hefy- 
chius, ana  calls  him  a  frivolous  author,  who  has  nothing  that 
is  good  in  him :  "  but,"  fays  Baiilet,  "  I  believe  this  critic 
tc  is  very  fmgular  in  his  opinion.  His  fon  Jofeph  on  the 
"  contrary  declares,  that  Hefychius  is  a  very  good  author, 
'c  though  we  have  nothing  left  of  him  but  an  epitome,  and 
46  though  his  citations  are  loft  beyond  recovery.  Meric 
'*  Cafaubon  alfo  efteems  him  a  moft  excellent  grammarian  ;- 

"  and 
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**  and  Menage  calls  him  the  moft  learned  of  all  the  makers 
*'  of  dictionaries.  Well  therefore  might  Barthius  pronounce 
**  it,  as  he  does,  a  moft  unpardonable  crime  in  him,  who  J«gen*en» 

ef  ,  T  .  .          .         Tv •   r     i  •  i  ,-  desScavans« 

took  upon  him  to  epitomize  rielychius,   and   to  leparate  <Tom\  IL 
"  from  the  vocabulary  the  teftimonies  of  ancient  authors."    P.  585. 

Paris, 172Z. 

HEVELIUS  (JOHN),  a  celebrated  aftronomer  and  ma^ 
thematician,  was  born  at  Dantzick,  Jan.  28,  1611.  His 
parents,  who  were  of  rank  and  fortune,  gave  him  a  liberal 
education  ;  in  which  he  difcovered  early  a  propenfity  to  na- 
tural philofophy  and  aftronomy.  He  ftudied  mathematics 
under  Peter  Crugerus,  in  which  he  made  a  wonderful  pro- 
grefs  ;  and  learned  alfo  to  draw,  to  engrave,  and  to  work 
both  in  wood  and  iron  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  be  able  to 
frame  mechanical  inftruments.  In  1630,  he  fet  out  upon 
his  travels,  in  which  he  fpent  four  years,  palling  through 
Holland,  England,  France,  and  Germany ;  and  upon  his 
return  was  fo  taken  up  with  civil  affairs,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  intermit  his  ftudies  for  fome  years.  Mean  while,  his 
mafter  Crugerus,  knowing  well  the  force  of  his  genius,  and 
entertaining  no  fmall  expectations  from  him,  ufed  all  the 
means  he  could  think  of  to  bring  him  back  to  aftronomy  ; 
and  fucceeded  fo  well,  that,  in  1639,  Hevelius  began  to  ap- 
ply himfelf  entirely  to  it.  He  considered  very  wifely,  that 
hypothefes,  however  they  might  {hew  the  ingenuity  of  their 
inventors,  were  of  but  little  ufe  in  the  promotion  of  real 
knowledge-,  but  fa£ts  were  the  only  foundation,  on  which 
any  folid  fcience  could  be  raifed  ;  and  therefore,  the  firft 
thing  he  did,  built  an  obfervatory  upon  the  top  of  his  houfe, 
and  furnimed  it  with  inftruments,  which  were  proper  for 
making  the  moft  accurate  obfervations.  He  conftrucled  ex- 
cellent telefcopes  himfelf,  and  began  his  obfervations  with  the 
moon,  whofe  various  phafes  and  fpots  he  noted  very  accu- 
rately ;  "  with  a  view,"  as  he  fays,  "  of  taking  lunar  eclipfes  Praefat.  ad 
«c  with  greater  exaclnefs,  and  removing  thofe  difficulties, s  lenosraP- 
"  which  frequently  arife  for  want  of  being  able  to  fettle  more 
"  precifely  the  quantity  of  an  ecljpfe."  When  he  had  fi- 
nifhed  his  courfe  of  obfervations,  and  prepared  a  great  num- 
ber of  fine  engravings  upon  copper  with  his  own  hands,  he 
publimed  his  work  at  Dantzick,  1647,  un(^er  tne  ^^e  °f» 
"  Selenographia,  five,  Lunse  defcriptio  ;  atque  accurata  tarn 
"  macularum  ejus  quam  motuum  diverforum,  aliarumque 
**  omnium  viciflitudinum  phafiumque,  telefcopii  ope  depre- 
"  henfarum,  delineatio  :"  to  which  he  added,  by  way  of  ap- 
pendix, the  phafes  of  the  other  planets,  as  they  are  feen 

through 
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through  the  telefcope,  with  obfervations  upon  them,  upon 
the  fpots  of  the  Sun  and  Jupiter  in  particular  j  all  engraved 
by  himfelf  upon  copper,  and  diftinclly  placed  before  the  eyes 
of  the  reader.  At  the  entrance  of  this  work  there  is  a  hand- 
iome  mezzotinto  of  himfelf,  as  he  then  was  in  his  36th  year, 
with  an  eloge  in  Latin  verfe  engraved  under  it  by  Falek; 
which,  as  we  take  it  to  contain  no  more  than  what  is  ftridHy 
due  to  his  merit,  {hail  here  be  tranfcribed  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  reader  : 

4t  Contemplare  virum,  qui  cceli  fydera  primus, 
"  Qune  vidit,  fculpfit;  mente  manuque  valens. 

"  Haclenus  ut  nemo  :  quod  tcftareris,  Alhafen, 
u  Si  in  vivis  efTes  ;  tu,  Galilee,  quoque. 

<c  Expreffit  coelo  Faleki  celeberrima  dextra 
"  Hevelium,  patnae  nobile  fidus  humi." 

After  this,  he  continued  to  make  his  obfervations  upon  the: 
heavens,  and  to  publifh,  from  time  to  time,  whatever  he 
thought  might  tend  to  the  advancement  of  aftronomy.  In 
1654,  he  publiihed  two  epiftles  :  one  to  the  famous  aftrono- 
mer  Ricciolus,  "  De  rnotu  Lunae  iibratorio;"  another  to  the 
no  lefs  famous  Bulialdus,  "De  utriufque  luminaris  defe£hi:" 
In  1656,  a  diflertation  "  De  natura  Saturni  faciei,  ejufque 
"  phalibus  certa  periodo  redeuntibus :"  In  1661,  u  Mer- 
"  curius  in  fole  vifus  :"  In  1662,  "  Hiftoriola  de  nova 
"  ftella  in  collo  Ceti  :"  In  1665,  "•  Prodromus  Cometicus5 
<c  or  the  Hiftory  of  a  Cornet,  which  appeared  in  1664:"  In 
1666,  "  The  Hiftory  of  another  Comet,  which  appeared  in 
"  1665:"  and,  in  1668,  "  Cometographia,  cometarum  na- 
"  turam  &  omnium  a  mundo  condito  hiftoriam  exhibens." 
He  lent  copies  of  this  work  to  feveral  members  of  the  Royal 
Society  at  London,  and  among  the  reft  to  Hooke  ;  whom 
\vc  mention  particularly,  becaufe  of  a  very  warm  diipute 
which  this  prefent  accidentally  occasioned  between  thefe  gen- 
"tlemen  foon  after.  In  return  for  the  "  Cometographia,'* 
Hooke  fent  Hevelius  a  defcription  of  the  dioptric  telefcope, 
with  an  account  of  the  manner  of  uiing  it ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  recommended  it  to  him,  as  greatly  preferable  to  tele- 
fcopes  with  plain  fights.  This  gave  rile  to  the  diipute  be- 
tween them  ;  the  point  of  which  was,  "  whether  diftances 
"  and  altitudes  could  be  taken  with  plain  fights  any  nearer 
"  than  to  a  minute."  Hooke  aflerted  that  they  could  not ;  but 
that,  with  an  inftrument  of  a  fpan  radius,  by  the  help  of  a 
telefcope,  they  might  be  determined  to  the  exaclnefs  of  a  fe- 
cond.  Hevelius,  on  the  other  hand,  infifted3  that,  by  the 

advantage 
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advantage  of  a  good  eye  and  long  ufe,  he  was  able  with  his 
inftruments  to  come  up  even  to  that  exactnefs  ;  and,  appeal- 
ing to  experience  and  facts,  lent  by  way  of  challenge  eis;ht 
diftances,  each  between  two  different  ftars,  to  be  examined 
by  Hooke.  Thus  the  affair  refted  for  fome  time  with  out- 
ward decencv,  but  not  without  fome  inward  grudge  between 
the  parties.  In  1673,  Hevelius  publifhed  the  nrit  part  of  his 
"  Machina  Cceleftis,"  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  exa6lnefs  both 
of  his  inftruments  and  obfervations  ;  and  fent  feveral  copies 
as  prefents  to  his  friends  in  England,  but  left  Hooke  out. 
This,  it  is  fuppofed,  occafioned  Hooke  to  print,  in  1674, 
u  Animadverfions  on  the  nrft  Part  of  the  Machina  Cceleftis  j" 
i'n  which  he  treated  Hevelius  with  a  very  magifterial  air,  and 
threw  out  feveral  unhandfome  reflections,  which  were  greatly 
refented  ;  and  the  difpute  grew  afterwards  fo  notorious,  and 
to  fuch  a  height,  that,  in  1679,  Halley  went,  at  the  requeft  of 
the  Royal  Society,  to  examine  both  the  inftruments  and  the 
obfervations  made  therewith.  Halley  gave  a  favourable 
judgement  of  both,  in  a  letter  to  Hevelius ;  and  Hooks  ma- 
naged the  controverfy  fo  ill,  that  he  was  univerfaTly  con- 
demned, though  the  preference  has  fince  been  given  to  tele- 
fcopic  fights.  However,  Hevelius  could  riot  be  prevailed 
with  to  make  ufe  of  them :  whether  he  thought  himfelf  too 
experienced  to  be  informed  by  a  young  aftronomer,  as  he 
confidered  Kooke  ;  or  whether,  having  made  fo  many  obfer- 
vations with  plain  fights,  he  was  unwilling  to  alter  his  me- 
thod, left  he  might  bring  their  exactnefs  into  queftion  ;  or 
whether,  being  by  long  practice  accuftomed  to  the  ufe  of  them, 
and  not  thoroughly  apprehending  the  ufe  of  the  other,  nor 
well  underftanding  the  difference,  is  uncertain.  Befides 
Halley's  letter,  Hevelius  received  many  others  in  his  favour, 
which  he  took  the  opportunity  of  inferting  among  the  aftro- 
nomical  obfervations  in  his  "  Annus  Climactericus,"  printed 
in  1685.  In  a  long  preface  prefixed  to  this  work,  he  fpoke 
With  more  confidence  and  greater  indignation  than  he  had 
done  before  ;  and  particularly  exclaims  againft  Hooke's  dog- 
matical and  magifterial  manner  of  alTuming  a  kind  of  dicla- 
torfhip  over  him.  This  revived  the  difpute,  and  caufed  fe- 
veral learned  men  to  engage  in  it.  The  book  itfelf  being 
fent  to  the  Royal  Society,  an  account  was  given  of  it  at  their 
requeft  by  Dr.  Wallis  ;  who  among  other  things  took  no- 
tice, that  "  Hevelius's  obfervations  had  been  mifreprefented, 
u  fince  it  appeard  from  this  book,  that  he  could  diftinguifh 
"  by  plain  fights  to  a  final!  part  of  a  minute."  About  the 
fame  time  Molyneux  aifo  wrote  a  letter  to  the  ibciety,  in  vin- 
VOL,  VIL  G  dication 
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dication  of  HeVelius  againft  Hooke's  "  Animadveriion*.'* 
Kooke  drew  up  an  anfwer  to  this  letter,  which  was  read 
like  wife  before  the  fociety  ;  wherein  he  obferved,  "  that  he 
was  not  the  firft  aggrelTor  to  print,  as  appeared  from  the 
293d  to  the  30Oth  page  in  the  «  Machina  Cceleftis'  itfelf ; 
that  in  his  '  Animadverfions'  he  had  no  where  exprefTed 
**  his  doubt,  whether  Hevelius's  obfervations  could  be  made 
"  true,  and  always  the  fame,  to  two  or  three  minutes,  as 
Mr.  Molyneux  had  aflerted,  nor  that  an  inftrument  of  a 
fpan  radius  might  be  made,  that  fhould  perform  obferva- 
**  tions  fixty  times  more  accurate  than  could  be  done  with 
"  his  beft  instruments  j  that  as  for  any  difrefpe&ful  or  un- 
<e  dervaluing  fentiments  he  had  of  Hevelius  or  his  perform- 
<c  ances,  the  contrary  appears  from  the  following  paflage, 
"  where  he  fays,  that  he  would  not  be  underftood  by  thefe 
"  animadverfions,  to  undervalue  the  works  and  perform- 
"  ances  of  a  perfon  fo  highly  meriting  the  thanks  of  the 
"  learned  world,  for  his  great  expence  and  vaft  pains  in  per- 
c<  forming  a  work  fo  highly  ufeful.  to  aftronomy  and  navi- 
"  gation ;  that  he  did  not  the  leaft  doubt  but  it  would  be  a 
"  work  of  perpetual  efteem,  and  much  preferable  to  any 
*c  thing  of  the  like  kind  yet  done  in  the  world ;  and  that  he 
**  had  gone  as  far  as  it  was  poflible  for  human  induftry  to  go 
<c  with  inftruments  of  that  kind,  which  were  as  complete 
<c  and  exacl:  as  inftruments  with  plain  fights  could  be  made ; 
"  and  that  Mr.  Hevelius  had  calculated  them  with  all  ima- 
"  ginable  care  and  fkill,  and  delivered  them  with  the  like 
<c  candour  and  integrity  j  but  yet  that  it  was  his  opinion, 
"  that  this  ought  not  to  difcourage  others  from  making  ufe 
<c  of  telefcopic  fights,  and  to  make  better  obfervations  with 
"  inftruments  by  that  means  more  exact." 

In  1679,  Hevelius  had  published  the  fecond  part  of  his 
"  Machina  Coeleftis  $"  but  the  fame  year,  while  he  was  at 
a  feat  in  the  country,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  have  his  houfe 
at  Dantzick  burnt  down.  By  this  calamity  he  is  faid  to 
have  fuftained  feveral  thoufand  pounds  damage  ;  having  not 
onlv  his  obfervatory  and  all  his  valuable  inftruments  and  af- 
tronomical  apparatus  deftroyed,  but  alfo  a  great  number  of 
copies  of  his  "  Machina  Cceleftis  ;5>  which  accident  has  made 
this  fecond  part  very  fcarce,  and  cpnfequently  very  dear.  In 
1690,  were  publifhed  a  defcription  of  the  heavens,  called, 
"  Firmamentum  Sobiefcianum,"  in  honour  of  John  III. 
king  of  Poland  j  and  "  Prodromus  aftronomiae,  &:  novae  ta- 
"  bulae  folares,  r.na  cum  catalogo  fixarum,"  in  which  he 
lays  down  the  neceflary  preliminaries  for  taking  an  exact  ca- 
talogue 
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talogue  of  the  ftars,  But  both  thefe  works  were  pofthu- 
*m>us  ;  for  Hevelius  died  January  28,  1687,  which  was  the 
day  of  his  birth,  and  on  which  he  entered  upon  his  yyth  year. 
He  was  a  man  greatly  efteemed  by  his  countrymen,  not  only 
on  account  of  his  (kill  in  aftronomy,  but  as  an  excellent  and 
worthy  magiftrate.  He  was  made  a  burgomafier  of  Dant- 
fcick  ;  which  ofHce  he  is  faid  to  have  executed  with  the  ut- 
jnoft  integrity  and  applaufe.  He  was  efteemed  alfo  very 
highly  by  foreigners  ;  and  not  only  by  foreigners  fkiiled  in 
aftronomy  and  the  fciences,  but  by  foreign  princes  and  po- 
tentates :  as  appears  abundantly  evident  from  a  collection  of 
their  letters,  which  were  printed  at  Dantzick  in  1683. 

HEURNIUS  (JOHN),  a  celebrated  phyfician,  born  at 
Utrecht  in  1543.  After  having  made  himfelf  mafter  of  every 
thing  belonging  to  his  art  at  Louvain,  Paris,  Padua,  Turin, 
he  was  invited  to  Leyden  to  be  profeffbr  there.  He  is  faid 
to  have  been  the  firft  in  this  place  who  taught  anatomy  by 
lectures  upon  dead  carcafles.  He  died  of  the  ftone  in  1601. 
There  are  feveral  productions  of  his,  but  his  capital  one  is, 
u  A  Treatife  upon  Diforders  of  the  Head  :"  it  is,  fays  Julius 
Scaliger,  "  as  much  fuperior  to  his  other  works,  as  the  head 
*<  is  fuperior  to  other  parts  of  the  body  ;"  but  Scaliger's 
praifes  as  well  as  his  cenfures  v/ere  for  the  moft  part  outrees9 
bigger  than  the  truth.  He  publimed  Hippocrates  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  with  explanatory  commentaries,  which  have  un- 
dergone many  editions:  the  fourth  was  at  Amfterdam,  1688,  De  Philofb 
in  I2mo:  Gerard  Voffius  calls  \\\\n  Jummmn  Medlcum  -y  and  Phia 
fays,  that  he  was  his  mafter  in  fcientid  natural!. 


HEYLIN   (Dr.  PETER),  an  Englifh  divine,  defcended 
from  an  ancient  family  at  Pentric-Heylin  in  Montgomery- 
fhire,  was  born  at  Burford  in  Oxfordihire,  Nov.  29,  1600.  Ath.  Oxon 
In  ]6i3,  he  was  entered  of  Hart-hall  in  Oxford,  and  two  Barnard's 

^3  /  ^    *  £          £  T_T 

years  after  chofen  a  demy  of  Magdalen-college.     He  had,  ^ 
while  at  fchool,  given  a  fpecimen  of  his  genius  for  dramatic 
poetry  in  a  tragi-corr.edy  on  the  wars  and  fate  of  Troy;  and 
now  comprofed  a  tragedy,  intituled  "  Spurius,"  which  was 
fo  approved  by  his  fociety,  that  the  prefident,  Dr.  Langton, 
ordered  it  to  be  acted  in  his  apartments.     After  this  he  read  Barnard, 
cofmographical  lectures  in  the  college,   which  being  a  veryp*8li26' 
unufual  thing,  and   he   very  converfant  in  that  branch   of 
fcience,  did  io  recommend  him  to  the  fociety,  that  he  was 
chofen  fellow  thereof  in  1619.     In   1621,  he  publifhed  his  Ath 
"  Microfcomus,  or,  Defcription  of  the  Great  World  j?>  the 
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chief  materials  of  which  were  the  lectures  jufl  mentioned 
It  was  univerfally  liked,  and  fpeedily  bought  up  ;  fo  that,  in 
1624,  it  was  reprinted  in  the  fame  fize,  but  with  confiderable 
additions,  and  again  prefented  to  prince  Charles,  to  whom  it 
had  been  dedicated.  It  was  foon  after  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  king,  who  feemed  at  firft  greatly  pleafed  with  it ;  till 
meeting  with  a  pafTage  in  it,  where  Heylin  gave  precedency 
to  the  French  king,  and  ftykd  France  the  more  famous  king- 
dom,, he  was,  forfooth,  fo  exceedingly  offended,  that  he  or- 
dered the  lord-keeper  to  fupprefs  the  book.  Heylin,  to  make 
his  peace  with  the  king,  declared,  that  the  error,  in  one  of 
the  exceptionable  paflages,  was  entirely  the  printer's,  who 
had  put  is  inftead  of  was  ;  and  that  when  he  himfelf  men- 
L. j.  tioned  the  precedency  of  France  before  England,  "  befides 
edit.  1614,  "  that  he  did  not  fpeak  of  England,  as  it  then  ftood  aug- 
"  mented  by  Scotland,  he  took  what  he  did  fay  from  Cam- 
"  den  in  his  '  Remains."  James  was  hereby  fatisfied,  and 
Heylin  took  care,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  whole  claufe, 
which  gave  fo  much  difguft,  Ihould  be  left  out  in  all  future 
impreffions :  for  the  work  was  fuccefiively  enlarged,  till  it 
became  a  great  folio,  and  has  fmce  been  often  reprinted  in 
that  fize. 

In  1625,  he  went  over  to  France,  where  he  continued 
about  fix  weeks,  and  took  down  in  writing  an  account  of  his 
journey;  the  original  MS.  of  which  he  gave  to  his  friend 
the  lord  Danvers,  but  kept  a  c.  py  for  himfelf,  which  was 
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ever  invifible?  2.  "  An  ecclefia  poflV:  errare.?"  that  is,  whe- 
ther the  church  can  err  ?  bcth  which  determining  in  the  af- 
firmative, a  great  clamour  was  raifed  agcinft  him  as  a  Papift, 
Oxon.  or  at  }eaft  a  favourer  cf  Popery.  Wood  fays,  that  Prideaux, 
the  divinity-profeflbr,  "  fell  foul  upon  him  for  it,  calling  him 
cc  Bellarminian,  Pontifician,  and  I  know  not  what/3  Hey- 
lin was  not  cafy  under  the  charge  of  being  Popiihly  affected  ;. 
for  which  reafo'n,  to  clear  himfelf  from  that  imputation,  he 
took  an  opportunity,  preaching  before  the  king  on  John  \v. 
20.  of  declaring  vehemently  againft  fome  of  the  errors  and 
corruptions  of  the  Rornifh  church.  In  1628,  the  lord  Dm- 
vers,  then  earl  of  Danby,  recommended  him  to  Laud.,  then 
bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells  ;  by  whofe  intereft  alfo,  in  1629^ 
he  was  made  one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordinary  to  his  majefty, 
Ath.  Oxon.  Qn  A6t-Sunday  1630,  he  preached  before  the  univerfity  of 
rd'  Oxford  at  St.  Mary's  on  Matth.  xiii.  25.  from  whence  he 
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took  occafion  to  deliver  his  fentiments  very  freely  in  regard 
to  an  affair,  which  at  firrr.  fight  had  a  fpecious  appearance  of 
promoting  the  honour  and  emolument  of  the  ecclefiaftical 
Hate,  but  was  in  reality  a  moil  iniquitous  fcheme,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  laity,  and  of  no  fervice  where  it  was  pre- 
tended to  avail.  This  was  a  feoffment,  that  fome  defign- 
ing  perfons  had  obtained,  for  the  buying  in  of  impropria- 
tions  ;  but  Heylin,  feeing  through  the  difguife,  expofed  very 
clearly  the  knavery  of  the  defigners.  About  this  time  he  re- 
figned  his  fellowship,  having  been  married  near  two  years  ; 
in  concealing  which  marriage  he  acted  very  unftatutably,  not 
to  fay  difhoneftly,  nor  did  his  friends  attempt  to  juftify  him 
for  it. 

In  16-51,  he  publifhed  his  "  Hiftory  of  that  mofl:  famous 
c<  Saint  and  Soldier  of  Jefus  Chrift,  St.  George  of  Cappa- 
cc  docia,  &c.  to  which  he  fubjoined,  the  Inftitution  of  the 
cc  moft  Noble  Order  of  St.  George,  named  the  Garter  ;*' 
&c.  which,  work  he  prefented  to  his  majefly,  to  whom  he 
was  introduced  by  Laud,  then  raifed  to  the  fee  of  London. 
It  was  gracioufly  received  by  the  king,  and  Heylin  foon 
after  reaped  the  fruits  of  it;  for,  Oct.  1631,  he  was  pre- 
fented to  the  rectory  of  Hemmirigford  in  Huntiugdonfhire, 
to  a  prebend  of  Weftminfter  Nov.  following,  and  fhortly 
after  to  the  rectory  of  Houghton  in  the  bifhopric  of  Durham, 
worth  near  4.00!.  per  annum.  April  1633,  he  was  created  Ath.  Oxon. 
D.D.  and  gave  frefh  offence  to  the  divinity-profeflbr  Pri- 
deaux  by  the  queftions  he  put  up  ;  which  were,  i.  "  Whe- 
"  ther  the  church  hath  authoritv  in  determining;  controver- 

J  O 

*c  fies  of  faith  ?"  2.  "  Whether  the  church  hath  authority  of 
tc  interpreting  the  Sacred  Scriptures?''  3.  "  Whether  the 
"  church  hath  authority  of  appointing  rites  and  ceremonies  ?': 
Of  all  which  he  maintained  the  affirmative.  Prideaux  how- 
ever, in  the  courfe  of  this  difpute,  is  laid  to  have  laid  down 
fome  tenets,  which  gave  as  much  offence  to  Laud,  who  was 
chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  to  the  king,  whom  Laud  informed, 
of  them,  as  Heylin's  had  given  to  him ;  as,  "  That  the  church 
"  was  a  mere  chimera — That  it  did  not  teach  or  determine 
"  any  thing." — "  That  controverts  had  better  be  referred 
"  to  univerfities  than  to  the  church,  and  might  be  decided 
"  by  the  literati  there,  even  though  bifhops  were  laid  afide." 
Heylin  afterwards  found  an  opportunity  of  revenging  himfclf 
on  Prideaux,  for  the  rough  treatment  he  had  received  from, 
him.  This  divine,  it  feems,  had  delivered  a  lecture  on  the 
{abbath,  fomewhat  freer  than  fuited  the  rigid  orthodoxy  of 
the  times  j  which,  however,  was  npt  taken  much  notice  of. 
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But  Shortly  after,  when  the  king,  by  publifiiing.  the  book  of 
fports  on  Sundays,  had  raifsd  a  violent  outcry  throughout  the 
nation  againft  himfelf  and  Laud,  Heylin  tranflated  this  lec- 
ture into  Englifh,  and  publiihed  it  with  a  preface  in  1633-4, 
to  the  great  vexation  of  Prideaux,  who  hereby  fuffered  much 

Ath.  Oxon.  jn  the  efteem  and  affection  of  the  Puritans. 

Williams,  bifhop  of  Lincoln  and  dean  of  Weftminfter, 
having  incurred  the  king's  and  Laud's  difpleafure,  was  now 
fufpended  and  imprifoned,  whereupon  Heylin  was  made 
treafurer  of  the  church  of  Weftminfter  in  1637  ;  and  was 
alfo  prefented  by  the  prebendaries,  his  brethren,  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Ifiip  near  Oxford.  This  he  exchanged  in  1638,  for 
that  of  South- Warnborough  in  Hampfhire  ;  and  the  fame 
year  was  made  one  of  the  juftices  of  the  peace  for  that 

Barnard,  county.  In  1639,  he  was  employed  by  Laud  to  tranflate 
J/3>  &c>  tke  Scotch  liturgy  into  Latin  ;  and  was  chofen  by  the  col- 
lege of  Weftminfter  their  clerk,  to  reprefent  them  in  convo- 
cation. But  the  feafon  was  coming  on,  when  men  of  his 
principles  had  reafon  to  be  afraid.  A  cloud  was  gathered, 
which  threatened  to  overwhelm  all  who,  like  him,  had  dif- 
tinguifhed  themfelves  as  champions  for  royal  or  ecclefiaftical 
prerogative.  To  fhelter  himfelf  therefore  from  the  impend- 
ing ftorm,  he  withdrew  from  the  metropolis,  where  he  had 
long  bafked  in  the  fhine  of  a  court,  to  his  parfonage  ;  but 
not  thinking  himfelf  fecure  there,  retreated  to  Oxford,  then 
garrifoned  by  the  king,  and  the  feat  of  his  refidence.  On 
this  the  parliament  voted  him  a  delinquent,  and  difpatched 
an  order  to  their  committee  at  Portfmouth,  to  fequefter  his 
whole  eftate,  and  feize  upon  his  goods.  In  confequence  of 
this  fevere  decree,  he  was  deprived  of  his  moft  curious  and 
valuable  library,  it  being  carried  with  his  houmold  furniture 
to  that  town.  He  was  employed  by  the  king  at  Oxford  to 
write  a  periodical  paper,  which  was  publifhed  weekly  in  that 
city,  intituled  "  Mercurius  Aulicus;"  but  in  1645,  when 
the  king's  affairs  became  defperate,  and  the  "  Mercurius  Au- 
6t  licus"  no  longer  fupported,  he  quitted  Oxford,  and  wan- 
dered from  place  to  place,  himfelf  and  his  family  reduced  to 
the  utmoit  {traits.  At  Winchefter  he  ftayed  for  a  while  with 
his  wife,  &c.  but  that  city  being  at  length  delivered  up  to 
the  parliament,  he  was  forced  to  remove  again.  In  1648, 
he  went  to  Minfter-Lovel  in  Oxford/hire,  the  feat  of  his 
elder  brother,  which  he  farmed  for  the  fix  or  feven  years  fol- 
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lowing  of  his  nephew  colonel  Heylin,  where  he  fpent  much 
of  his  time  in  writing.  On  quitting  this  farm,  he  went  to 
Abingdon  in  Berkshire,  where  he  alfo  employed  himfelf  much 
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in  compofing  treatifes,  which  he  publifhed  from  time  to  time. 
Upon  the  Reftoration  of  Charles  II.  he  was  reftored  to  all 
his  fpiritualtties,  and  undoubtedly  expected  from  that  prince 
fome  very  eminent  dignity  in  the  church,  as  he  had  heroically 
exerted  himfelf  in  behalf  of  it,  as  well  as  of  the  crown;  and 
endured  fo  much  on  that  account,  during  their  fuffering 
condition.  However,  he  was  utterly  difappointed,  being 
never  raifed  above  the  fubdeanery  of  Weftminfter.  This 
was  matter  of  great  vexation  to  him,  and  of  wonder  to  many 
others,  who  did  not  fufficiently  confider  the  qualities  of  the 
man ;  which,  though  well  enough  for  the  tool  of  a  party, 
were  not  the  propereft  recommendations  to  preferment,  or 
moft  fuitable  to  fuch  a  ftation.  He  died  May  8,  1662,  and 
was  interred  before  his  own  ftall,  within  the  choir  of  the  Barnard, 
abbey.  P-  202>  & 

Wood  has  given  this  character  of  him,  and  tells  us,  that 
he  was  M  a  perfon  endowed  with  fingular  gifts,  of  a  {harp 
"  and  pregnant  wit,  folid  and  clear  judgement.  In  his 
<c  younger  years  he  was  accounted  an  excellent  poet,  but  very 
"  conceited  and  pragmatical ;  in  his  elder,  a  better  hiftorian, 
"  a  noted  preaches,  and  a  ready  or  extemporanean  fpeaker. 
"  He  had  a  tenacious  memory  to  a  miracle.  He  was  a  bold 
<c  and  undaunted  man  among  his  friends  and  foes,  though 
u  of  very  mean  port  and  prefence  ;  and  therefore  by  fome  of 
"  them  he  was  accounted  too  high  and  proud  for  his  func- 
"  tion.  A  conftant  aflertor  of  the  church's  right  and  the 
<c  king's  prerogative  ;  a  fevere  and  vigorous  oppofer  of  re- 
"  bels  and  fchifmatics.  In  fome  things  too  much  a  party- 
"  man  to  be  an  hiftorian,  and  equally  an  enemy  to  Popery 
"  and  Puritanifm."  His  writings  are  numerous,  but  notAth 
very  valuable  ;  and  almoft  the  only  work  he  is  known  by 
now,  is  his  "  Cofmography,"  which,  however,  is  in  no  very 
high  efreem,  being  fuperfeded  by  things  abundantly  fuperior 
in  the  kind. 

HEYWOOD  (JoHN),  a  noted  Englifh  poet  and  jefter 
of  his  time,  was  born  in  London,  and  educated  at  Oxford :  Ath. 
but  the  fe verity  of  an  academical  life  not  Anting  his  gay  and 
airy  temper,  he  retired  to  his  native  place,  and  became  known 
to  all  the  men  of  wit,  and  efpecially  to  Sir  Thomas  More, 
with  whom  he  was  very  familiar.  He  was  one  of  the  firil 
who  wrote  Englifh  plays  ;  and  is  faid  alfo  to  have  been  very 
well  (killed  in  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufic.  He  found 
means  to  become  a  favourite  with  Henry  VIII.  and  was  well 
rewarded  by  that  monarch,  for  the  mirth  and  quicknefs  of 
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his  conceits.  He  was  afterwards  equally  valued  by  queen 
Mary,  and  had  often  the  honour  to  difplay  his  wit  and  hu- 
mour before  her  ;  which  he  did,  it  feems,  even  when  flic 
lay  languishing  on  her  death-bed.  After  the  deceafe  of  that 
pn'ncefs,  being  a  bigoted  Papift,  and  finding  the  Proteftant 
religion  likely  to  prevail  under  queen  Elizabeth,  he  entered 
into  -a  voluntary  exile,  and  went  and  fettled  at  Mechlin  in 
Brabant  ;  where  he  died  in  1565.  He  wrote  feveral  plays  ; 
"  A  Dialogue  in  Verfe  concerning  Englilh  Proverbs  j"  "500 
"  Epigrams  ;"  "  The  Spider  and  Fly,  a  P arable,  1556,"  in  a 
pretty  thick  4to.  Before  the  title  of  this  laft  work  is  his 
picture  from  head  to  foot,  printed  from  a  wooden  cut,  with 
a  fur  gown  on,  on  his  head  a  round  cap,  his  chin  and  lips 
clofe  fhaved,  and  a  dagger  hanging  at  his  girdle.  There 
are  77  chapters  in  this  work,  at  the  beginning  of  each  of 
v/nich  is  the  author's  picture,  either  Handing  or  fitting  be- 
fore a  table,  with  a  book  on  it,  and  a  window  near  it  hung 
round  with  cobwebs,  flies,  and  fpiders.  What  would  this 
generation  fay  of  an  author,  whofe  book  fhouid  be  fo  full  of 
himfeif?  He  left  two  fons,  both  eminent  men  :  the  eldeft  of 
v/hich  was  Ellis  Heywood,  who  was  born  in  London,  and 
educated  at  AU-fouls-college  in  Oxford,  of  which  he  was 
elected  fellow  in  1547.  Afterwards  he  travelled  into  France 
'••  and  Italy  ;  continued  forne  time  at  Florence,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  cardinal  Pole  •,  and  became  fuch  an  exact  mailer 
of  the  Italian  tongue,  that  he  wrote  a  book  in  that  language. 
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intituled,  "  II  Moro,  Fiorcnz.  1556,"  8vo.  Then  he  went 
to  Antwerp,  and  from  thence  to  Lquyain,  where  he  died 
in  the  1 2th  year  after  his  entrance  into  the  fociety  of  the 
Jefuits:  which  was  about  1572.  He  had  a  younger  bro- 
her, 

JASPER  HEYWOOD,  born  alfo  at  London  about  1535,  and 
educated  at  Merton-college  in  Oxford  ;  of  which  he  was 
chofen  fellow,  but  obliged  to  refign,  for  fear  of  expulfion, 
on  account  of  his  immoralities,  in  1558.  He  was  then 
elected  fellow  of  All-fouls,  but  left  the  univerfity,  and  foon 
afiier  England.  In  1561,  he  became  a  Popifh  prieft;  and 
the  year  after,  being  at  Rome,  was  entered  among  the  Je- 
fuits. After  he  had  fpent  two  years  in  the  ftudy  of  divinity, 
he  was  {•-.. :it  to  Dilinir  in  Switzerland  :  from  whence  being; 
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called  away  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  in  1581,  he  was  fent 
into  England,  where  he  was  provincial  of  the  jefuits.  After 
many  peregrinations,  he  died  at  Naples  in  1597.  Before 
he  left  England  the  firft  time,  he  tranflated  three  tragedies 
of  Seneca  -3  and  wrote  "  Various  Poems  and  Devifes  j"  forh'e 
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of  which  are  printed  in  a  book,  intituled,  cc  The  Paradife 
"  of  Dainty  Devifes,   1573,"  4to* 

There  was  alfo  one  THOMAS  HEY  WOOD  ana&or,  andmoft 
voluminous'play- writer,  in  the  reigns  of  queen  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  the  author  of  220  plays ; 
of  which  only  24  are  now  extant.  Langbaine  obferves  of 
him,  that  he  was  a  general  fcholar  ana  tolerable  linguift,  as 
his  tranflations  from  Lucian,  Erafmus,  and  from  other  La- 
tin as  well  as  Italian  authors,  fufficiently  (hew  :  however, 
the  wits  and  poets  have  always  held  him  cheap. 

HEYWOOD  (ELIZA),  a  moil  voluminous  female  writer, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  tradefman  in  London,  and  died  in  1 756, 
aged  about  63.  Her  genius  lay  for  the  novel  kind  of  writ-  Biograph'a 
ing ;  and,  taking  Mrs.  Manley's  "  Atalantis"  for  her  model,  Dramatic* 
fhe  produced  "  The  Court  of  Arimania,"  u  The  NewUto- 
"  pia,"  and  other  pieces  of  a  like  kind.  The  loofenefs  of 
theie  works  were  the  oftenfible  reafon  to  Pope  for  putting 
her  into  his  "  Dunciad  :"  but  it  is  ten  to  one,  that  fome 
provocation  of  a  private  and  perfonal  nature  was  the  real 
motive  to  it.  She  feemed,  however,  to  be  convinced  of  her 
error ;  fince  in  the  numerous  volumes  fhe  publimed  after- 
wards, no  author  has  appeared  more  a  votary  of  virtue,  or 
preferved  ftricter  purity  and  delicacy  of  fentiment.  Her  lat- 
ter writings  are,  i.  "  The  Female  Spedtator,"  4  vols.  2. 
*c  EpifHes  for  the  Ladies,"  2  vols.  3.  "  Fortunate  Found- 
u  ling,"  i  vol.  4.  "  Adventures  of  Nature,"  i  vol.  5. 
<c  Hiftory  of  Betfy  Thoughtlefs,"  4  vols.  6.  u  Jenny  and 
*'  Jemmy  JerTamy,"  3  vols.  7.  u  Invifible  Spy,"  2  vols. 
8.  u  Huiband  and  Wife,"  2  vols.  all  in  i2mo  :  and  a  pam- 
phlet, intituled,  "  A  Prefent  for  a  Servant  Maid." 

When  young,  fhe  dabbled  in  dramatic  poetry,  but  with 
no  great  fuccefs :  none  of  her  plays  being  either  much  ap- 
proved at  fir  ft,  or  revived  afterwards.  She  had  alfo  an  incli- 
nation for  the  theatre  as  a  performer,  and  was  on  the  ftage 
at  Dublin  in  1715.  It  would  be  natural  to  impute  gallantry 
to  fuch  a  kind  of  woman,  yet  nothing  criminal  was  ever  laid 
to  her  charge.  On  the  contrary,  fhe  is  reprefented  as  not 
only  good-natured,  affable,  lively,  and  entertaining,  but  as 
a  woman  alfo  of  ftrict  decorum,  delicacy,  and  prudence  ; 
whatever  errors,  from  a  gaiety  and  vivacity  of  fpirit,  fhe 
might  have  committed  in  her  younger  years. 

HICKES  (GEORGE),  an  Englifh  divine  of  uncommon 
parts  and  Iearning3  was  born  June  20>  1642,  at  Newfham 
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in  York/hire,  where  his  parents  were  fettled  on  a  very  larga 
farm.     He  was  fent  to  the  grammar-fchool  at  North  Aller- 
ton,  and  from  thence  in  1659,  to  St.  John's-college  in  Ox- 
ford.    Soon  after  the  Reiteration,  he  removed  to  Magdalen- 
college,  and  from  thence  to  Magdalen-hall ;  and  at  length, 
in  1664,  was  chofen  fellow  of  Lincoln-college,  taking  the 
year  after  the  degree  of  M.  A.     June  1666,  he  went  into 
orders,  became  an  eminent  tutor  loon  after,  and  difcharged 
this  office  with  great  reputation  for  feven  years.     Being  then 
in  a  bad  irate  of  health,  he  was  advifed  to  ramble  about  the 
country:  upon  which  Sir  George  Wheeler,  who  had  been 
his  pupil,  and  had  conceived  a  filial  affection  for  him,  in- 
vited him  to  accompany  him  in  his  travels.     They  fet  out 
in  Gel.  1673,  and  made  the  tour  of  France:    after  which 
they  parted,  Hickes  being  obliged  to  return  to  take  his  de- 
gree of  B.D.     At  Paris,  where  he  ftaid  a  confiderable  time, 
he  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Henry  Juftell,  who  in  con- 
fidence  told  him  many  fecret  affairs  ;  particularly,  that  of 
the  intended  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nants,  and  of  a  de- 
fjgn  in  Holland  and  England  to  fet  afide  the  family  of  the 
Stuarts.     He  committed  to  him  alfo  his  father's  MS.  of  the 
**  Codex  canonurn  eccleme  univerfalis,"  to  be  prefented  in 
his  name  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford. 

After  his  return  home,  in  May  1675,  he  took  the  degree 
juft  mentioned,  being  about  that  time  rector  of  St.  Ebbe's 
church  in  Oxford  :  and,  Sept.  1676,  was  made  chaplain  to 
the  duke  of  Lauderdale.  May  1677,  his  grace  being  to  be 
made  high-commiilioner  of  Scotland,  took  his  chaplain  with 
him  into  that  kingdom ;  and,  April  1678,  fent  him  up  to 
court,  with  Dr.  Burner,  archbifhop  of  Glafgow,  to  lay  be- 
fore the  king  the  proceedings  in  Scotland.  He  returned  the 
month  following,  and  was  defired  by  Sharp,  archbp.  of  St. 
Andrew's,  to  accept  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  that  univerfity, 
as  a  teftimony  of  his  and  his  country's  great  efteem  for  him, 
which  requeft  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  approving,  Hickes 
was  dignified  in  a  full  convocation  :  and  afterwards,  when 
he  returned  with  his  patron  into  England,  the  archbp.  in  his 
own  name,  and  that  of  all  his  brethren,  prefented  him  with 
the  18  volumes  of  Labb's  "  Councils,"  as  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  his  fervices  to  that  church. 

Sept.  1679,  he  married  ;  and,  Dec.  following,  was  cre- 
ated D.D.  at  Oxford.  March  1679-80,  the  king  promoted 
him  to  a  prebend  of  Worcefter  ;  and,  in  Auguft,  he  was 
prefented  by  Sancroft,  archbp.  of  Canterbury,  to  the  vicar- 
2<re  of  All-hallows  Barking  near  the  Tower-  of  London.  Dec. 
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l68i5  he  was  made  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king; 
Aug.  1683,  dean  of  Worcefter.  The  biihopric  of  Briftol 
Was  vacant  the  next  year,  and  Hickes,  it  is  laid,  might  have 
had  it  if  he  would  :  but  miffing  his  opportunity,  the  king 
died,  and  there  was  an  end  of  his  advancement ;  for  though 
his  church  principles  were  very  high,  yet  he  had  diftinguifhcd 
himfelf  too  much  by  his  zeal  againft  Popery,  to  be  any  fa- 
vourite with  James  II.  May  1686,  he  left  the  vicarage  of 
Barking,  and  went  to  fettle  on  his  deanery ;  the  bifhop  of 
Worcefter  having  offered  him  the  re&ory  of  All-church,  not 
far  from  that  city,  which  he  accepted. 

Upon  the  Revolution  in  1688,  he  with  many  others,  re- 
fufing  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  fell  under  fufpenfion 
in  Aug.  1689,  and  was  deprived  the  Feb.  following.  He 
continued  however  in  pofleffion  till  the  beginning  of  May  ; 
when  reading  in  the  "  Gazette,"  that  the  deanery  of  Wor- 
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cefter  was  granted  to  Talbot,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Oxford, 
Salifbury,  and  Durham  fucceffively,  he  immediately  drew  up 
in  his  own  hand-writing  a  claim  of  right  to  it,  directed  to 
all  the  members  of  that  church;  and,  in  1691,  affixed  it 
over  the  great  entrance  into  the  choir,  that  none  of  them 
might  plead  ignorance  in  that  particular.  The  earl  of  Not- 
tingham, then  fecretary  of  ftate,  called  it  "  Dr.  Hickes's 
14  Manifefto  againft  Government;"  and  it  has  fince  been  pub- 
limed  by  Dr.  Francis  Lee,  in  the  appendix  to  his  "  Life  of 
"  Mr.  Kettlewell,"  with  this  title,  "  The  Protection  of  Dr. 
"  George  Hickes,  and  Claim  of  Right,  fixed  up  in  the  Ca- 
i€  thedral  Church  of  Worcefter."  Expecting  hereupon  the 
refentment  of  the  government,  he  privately  withdrew  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  abfconded  for  many  years  ;  till,  May  1699, 
Somers,  then  lord  chancellor,  out  of  regard  to  his  uncom- 
mon abilities,  procured  an  aft  of  council,  by  which  the  at- 
torney-general was  ordered  to  caufe  a  Noli  Profequi  to  be 
entered  to  all  proceedings  againft  him. 

Soon  after  their  deprivation,  archbp.  Sancroft  and  his 
colleagues  began  to  confider  about  maintaining  and  continu- 
ing the  epifcopal  fucceilion  among  thofe  who  adhered  to 
them  ;  and  having  refolved  upon  itr  they  fent  Dr.  Hickes 
over,  with  a  lift  of  trie  deprived  clergy,  to  confer  with  king 
James  about  that  matter.  The  doctor  fet  out  in  May  1693, 
and  going  by  the  way  of  Holland,  made  it  fix  weeks  ere  he 
arrived  at  St.  Germains.  He  had  feveral  audiences  of  the 
king,  who  complied  with  all  he  afked  ;  and  would  have  foon 
returned  to  England,  but  was  detained  fome  months  by  an 
ague  and  fever.  He  arrived  in  Feb.  and  on  the  eve  of  St. 
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Matthias,  the  confecrations  were  performed  by  Dr.  Lloyd 
Bp.  of  Norwich,  Dr.  Turner  Bp.  of  Ely,  and  Dr.  White 
Bp.  of  Peterborough,  at  the  Bp.  of  Peterborough's  lodgings 
at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Giffard's  houfe  in  Southgate.  Hickes  was 
confecrated  fuffragan  Bp.  of  Thetford,  and  Wagftaffe  fuf- 
fragan of  Ipfwich  :  at  which  folemnity  Henry  earl  of  Claren- 
don is  faid  to  have  been  prefent.  It  has  indeed  been  averred 
in  print,  that  Hickes  was  once  in  the  mind  to  take  the  oaths, 
in  order  to  iave  his  preferments  :  but  this  is  not  probable. 
He  was  a  perfon  very  ftri£t  in  his  principles  of  morality  ; 
and  what  he  was  convinced  was  his  duty,  he  clofely  adhered 
to,  chufmg  to  fuffer  any  thing  rather  than  violate  his  con- 
fcience.  Some  years  before  he  died,  he  was  grievoufly  tor- 
mented with  the  ftone  ;  and  at  length  his  conftitutiori,  though 
naturally  ftrong,  gave  way  to  that  diftemper,  Dec.  15,  1715, 
in  his  74th  year. 

He  was  a  perfon  of  univerfal  learning  ;  but  his  temper, 
filiation,  and  connections  were  fuch,  as  to  fuffer  him  to 
leave  us  but  few  monuments  of  it,  that  are  worth  remem- 
bering :  for  though  he  wrote  a  great  deal,  the  greateft  part 
confute  of  controverfial  pieces  on  politics  and  religion,  which 
are  generally  thrown  afide  after  they  have  been  once  read, 
snd  which  are  very  unworthy  to  employ  almoft  the  whole 
time  of  a  man  of  real  parts  and  learning,  as  Dr.  Hickes  cer- 
tainly was.  He  was  particularly  fkilful  in  the  old  Northern 
languages  and  in  antiquities,  and  has  given  us  fome  works 
in  this  way,  which  will  probably  be  valued,  when  all  his 
other  writings  are  forgotten.  He  was  deeply  read  in  the 
primitive  fathers  of  the  church,  whom  he  confidered  as  the 
bell  expositors  of  Scripture  ;  and  as  no  one  better  underftood 
the  doclrine,  worfhip,  conftitution,  and  difcipline  of  th» 
Catholic  church  in  the  firft  ages  of  Chriftianity,  fo  it  was 
his  utmoft  ambition  and  endeavour  to  prove  the  church  of 
England  perfectly  conformable  thereto. 

The  firft  thing  he  publimed,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  trace 
out,  was,  i.  "  A  Letter  fent  from  beyond  the  Seas  to  one 
*'  of  the  chief  Miniirers  of  the  Nonconforming  Party,  &c. 
"  1674;"  which  was  afterwards  reprinted  in  1684,  under 
the  title  of,  "  The  Judgement  of  an  anonymous  Writer 
*c  concerning  thefe  following  Particulars  :  firft,  a  Law  for 
"  difabling  a  Papift  to  inherit  the  Crown  ;  fccondly,  the 
"  Execution  of  penal  Laws  againft  Proteftant  DifTenters  ; 
cc  thirdly,  a  Bill  of  Comprehenfion  :  all  briefly  cifcuiTed  in  a 

Letter,  fent  from  beyond  the  Seas  to  a  Di  (Tenter  ten  Years 

ago.'3  This  letter  was  in  reality  an  anfwcr  to  his  elder 
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brother  Mr.  John  Hickes,  a  DiiTenting  minifter,  bred  up  in 
Cromwell's  time  at  the  college  of  Dublin  :  whom  the  doc- 

*^j  * 

tor  always  endeavoured  to  convince  of  his  errors,  but  with- 
out fuccefs  :  for  the  faid  John  perfifted  in  them  to  his  death, 
and  at  laft  fuffered  from  his  rebellion  under  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth  ;  though,  upon  the  doctor's  unwearied  application, 
the  king  would  have  granted  him  his  life,  but  that  he  had 
been  falfely  informed,  that  this  Mr.  Hickes  was  the  peribn 
who  advifed  the  duke  of  Monmouth  to  take  upon  him  the 
title  of  king.  2.  "  Ravillac  Pedivivus,  being  a  Narrative 
"  of  the  late  Trial  of  Mr.  James  Mitche'l,  a  Conventicle 
"  Preacher,  who  was  executed  Jan.  18,  1677,  ^or  an  -At- 
<c  tempt  on  the  Perfon  of  the  Archbiihop  of  St.  Andrew's, 
<c  &c."  3.  "  The  Spirit  of  Popery  fpeaking  out  of  the 
"  Mouths  of  fanatical  Proteftants  :  or,  the  laft  Speeches  of 
"  Mr.  John  Kid  and  Mr.  John  King,  two  Prefbyterian  Mi- 
4<  nifters,  who  were  executed  for  high  Treafon  at  Edln- 
u  burgh,  on  Aug.  14,  1679."  Thefe  pieces  were  publifhed 
in  1680,  and  their  writing  was  occafioned  by  his  attending 
the  duke  of  Lauderdale  in  quality  of  chaplain  :  otherwife 
there  was  no  need  of  his  parts  and  learning  for  fuch  fort  of 
performances.  The  fpirit  of  faction,  however,  made  them 
much  read,  and  did  the  author  confiderable  fervice  with  le- 
veral  great  perfonages,  and  even  with  the  king.  4.  "  Jo- 
"  vian  ;  or,  an  Anfwer  to  Julian  the  Apoftate  ;"  printed 
twice  in  1683,  8vo.  This  is  an  ingenious  and  learned 
piece,  in  defence  of  palTive  obedience  and  non-refiftence, 
againft  the  celebrated  Samuel  Johnfon,  the  author  of  "  Ju- 
*^lian.'J  5.  «  The  Cafe  of  Infant  Baptifm,  1683;" 
printed  in  the  2d  volume  of  the  "  London  Cafes,  1685,"  ia 
4to.  6.  *'  Speculum  beatx  Virginis,  a  Difcourfe  on  Luke  i. 
"  28.  of  the  due  Praife  and  Honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
"  by  a  true  Catholic  of  the  Church  of  England,  l686i" 
7.  "An  Apologetical  Vindication  of  the  Church  of  £ng- 
"  land,  in  Anfwer  to  her  Adverfaries,  who  reproach  her 
"  with  the  Engliih  Herefies  and  Schifms,  1686,"  4  to  ;  re- 
printed, with  many  additions,  a  large  preface,  and  an  ap- 
pendix of  "  Papers  relating  to  the  Schifms  of  the  Church  of 
"  Rome,  1706,''  Svo.  8.  "  The  celebrated  Story  of  the 
"  Thebaean  Legion  no  Fable  :  in  Anfwer  to  the  Objections 
Hti  of  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet's  Preface  to  his  Tranflation  of 
<c  Lactantius  de  rnortibus  perfecutorum,  with  fome  Remarks 
"  on  his  Difcourfe  of  Perfecution  ;"  written  in  1687,  but 
not  publifhed  till  1714,  for  reafons  given  in  the  preface, 
9.  "  Reflections  upon  a  Letter  out  of  the  Country  to  a 
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*c  Member  of  this  prefent  Parliament,  occasioned  by  a  Let* 
<€  ter  to  a  Member  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  concerning 
<€  the  Bifhops  lately  in  the  Tower,  and  now  under  Sufpen- 
<c  fion,  1689."  The  author  of  the  letter,  to  which  thefe 
reflections  are  an  anfwer,  was  generally  prefumed  to  be  Dr. 
Burnet;  though  that  notion  was  afterwards  contradicted  in 
print,  jo.  "  A  Letter  to  the  Author  of  a  late  Paper,  inti- 
**  tuled,  '  A  Vindication  of  the  Divines  of  the  Church  of 
"  England,  &c.  in  Defence  of  the  Hiftory  of  paffive  Obc- 
'*  dience,  1689."  The  author  of  the  "  Vindication"  was 
Dr.  Fowler,  Bp.  of  Gloucefter,  though  his  name  was  not 
to  it.  ii.  "  A  Word  to  the  Wavering,  in  Anfwer  to  Dr. 
**  Gilbert  Burnet's  Enquiry  into  the  prefent  State  of  Affairs, 
u  1689. "  12.  "  An  Apology  for  the  new  Separation,  in  a 
"  Letter  to  Dr.  Sharp,  Archbifhop  of  York,  &c.  1691." 
13.  "  A  Vindication  of  fome  among  ourfelves  againft  the 
"  falfe  Principles  of  Dr.  Sherlock,  &c.  1692."  14.  "  Some 
"  Difcourfes  on  Dr.  Burnet  and  Dr.  Tillotfon,  occafioned 
"  by  the  late  Funeral  Sermon  of  the  former  upon  the  latter, 
"  1695."  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  this  piece  Hickes  has 
not  fcrupled  to  call  Tillotfon  an  Atheift ;  which  may  ferve 
to  convince  the  reader,  that  no  talents,  natural  or  acquired, 
can  fecure  a  man  from  fanaticifm,  whofe  zeal  is  under  no 
reftraint  from  reafon.  15.  "  The  Pretences  of  the  Prince 
**  of  Wales  examined  and  rejected,  &c.  1701." 

What  employment  hitherto  for  parts  and  learning  !  The 
three  next  works,  however,  make  fome  little  amends.  16.. 
*'  Inftitutiones  Grammaticae  Anglo-Saxonicae  &  Maefo- 
*'  Gothicas.  Grammatica  Iflandica  Runolphi  Jonae.  Ca~ 
4t  talogus  librorum  Septentrionalium.  Accedit  Edwardi 
<c  Bernardi  Etymologicum  Britannicum,  Oxon.  1689,^410, 
infcribed  to  archbifhop  Sancroft.  While  the  dean  was  writ- 
ing the  preface  to  this  book,  there  were  great  difputes  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  and  every  where  elfe,  about  the  original 
contract ;  which  occafioned  him  to  infert  therein  the  ancient 
coronation  oath  of  our  Saxon  kings,  to  fhew,  forfooth,  that 
there  is  not  the  leaft  footftep  of  any  fuch  contract.  17.  "  An- 
u  tiquae  literature  Septentrionalis  libri  duo  :  quorum  primus 
"  G.  Hickefii  S.  T.  P.  Linguarum  Veterum  Septentriona- 
"  Hum  thefaurum  grammatico-criticum  &  Archseologicum, 
*'  ejufdem  de  antique  literature  Septentrionalis  utilitate  dif- 
"  fertationern  epiitolarem,  &  Andrew  Fountaine  equitis  au- 
i£  rati  nurnifmata  Saxonica  &Dano-Saxonica,  complectitur  : 
**  alter  continet  Humfredi  Wanieii  librorum  Veterum  Sep- 
"  tentrionalium,  qui  in  Angliae  Biblipthecis  extant,  catalo- 
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c*  gum  hifrorico-criticum,  nee  non  multorum  veterum  codi- 
*  cum  Septentrionalium  alibi  extantium  notitiam,  cum  to- 
"  tius  operis  fex  indicibus,  Oxon.  1705,"  foiio.  Foreign- 
ers as  well  as  Englifhmen,  who  had  any  relifh  for  antiqui- 
ties, have  juftly  admired  this  fplendid  and  laborious  work. 
The  great  duke  of  Tufcany's  envoy  fent  a  copy  of  it  to  his 
matter,  which  his  highnefs  looking  into,  and  rinding  full  of 
ftrange  characters,  called  a  council  of  the  Dotti,  and  com- 
manded them  to  perufe  and  give  him  an  account  of.  They 
did  fo,  and  reported  it  to  be  an  excellent  work,  and  that  they 
believed  the  author  to  be  a  man  of  a  particular  head  ;  for 
this  was  the  envoy's  compliment  to  Hickes,  when  he  went 
to  him  with  a  prefent  from  his  mafter.  18.  A  letter  in  the 
"  PhilofophicalTranfa&ions,"  intituled,  "  Epiftolaviri  Rev.  No.  302, 
"  D.  G.  Hickefiii  S.  T.  P.  ad  D.  Hans  Sloane,  M.  D.  & 
**  S.  R.  Seer,  de  varia  lectione  infcriptionis,  quae  in  flatus 
"  Tagis  exaratur  per  quatuor  alphabeta  Hetrufca." 

We  now  relapie  into  our  old  way  ;  as,  19.  "  Several  Let- 
"  ters  \vhich  palled  between  Dr.  G.  Hickes  and  a  Popifh 
"  Priefr,  5cc.  1705."     The  perf'on,  on  whofe  account  this 
book  was  published,  was  the  lady  Theophila  Nelfon,  wife  of 
Robert  Nelfon,  Efq;     20.  "  A  fecond  Collection  of  con- 
w  troverfial  Letters,  relating  to  the  Church  of  England  and 
"  the   Church  of  Rome,  as  they  parted  between  Dr.  G. 
<e  Hickes  and  an  honourable  Lady,  1710."     This  lady  was 
the  lady  Gratiana  Carew  of  Hadcomb  in  Devcnfhire.     21. 
"  Two  Treatifes:  one  cf  the  Chriftian  Priefthcod,  the  other 
*'  of  the  Dignity  of  the  Epifcopal  Order,  aeainft  a  book  in- 
"  tituled,  The  Rights  of  the  Chriftian  Church.9?    The  third 
edition  in  1711,  enlarged  into  two  vols.  8vo.     22.  "  A  fea- 
"  fonable  and  modeit  Apology  in  behalf  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
"  Hickes  and  other  Nonjurors,  in  a  Letter  to  Thomas  Wife, 
44  D.D.  1710."     23.  "  A  Vindication  of  Dr.  Hickes,  and 
"  the  Author  of  the  feafonable  and  modeft  Apology,  from 
"  the  Reflections  of  Dr.  Wife,  &c.  1712."     24.  Two  vo- 
lumes of  Sermons,  moft  of  which  were  before  printed,  writh  a 
preface  by  Mr.  Spinckes,  1713,   8vo.     25.  "  Two  Letters 
44  to  Robert  Nelfon,  Efq;  relating  to  BiTnop  Bull ;"  publifh- 
cd   in  Bull's  life.     26.  "  Some  Qtieries  propoled   to  civil, 
"  canon,  and  common  Lawyers,  1712;"    printed  after  fe- 
veral  editions,   in   1714,   with  another  title,  "  Seafonable 
"  Queries  relating  to  the  Birth  and  Birth-right  of  a  certain 
"  Perfon."     After  his  death  were  pubiiihed  another  volume 
of  his  Sermons,  and  fome  pieces  relatins;  to  fchifm,  fepara- 
tion,  6cc,.     Beiides  thefs  works,  there  are  many  prefaces  and 
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recommendations  written  by  him,  at  the  earneft  requed  of 
others,  either  authors  or  editors :  but  it  would  be  very  tedious 
and  unentertaining  to  detain  the  reader  with  a  particular  ac- 
count of  them  ;  and  it  is  not  the  leaft  neceflary,  becaufe  fuch 
an  account  would  not  iliuftrate  his  character  a  jot  more  than 
is  done  already. 

HIEROCLES,  a  great  perfecutor  of  the  Chriftians  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  was  at  firft  prefident  of 
Bithynia,  and  afterwards  governor  of  Alexandria  :  in  both 
which  fituations  he  carried  himfelf  very  furioufly  againft  the 
Chriftians.  La&antius  relates,  that  at  the  time  he  was  teach- 
ing rhetoric  in  Bithynia,  and  the  Chriftian  church  under 
perfecution,  two  authors  fet  themfelves  to  infult  and  trample 
upon  the  truth  that  was  opprefled.  One  of  thefe  writers  was 
a  philofopher,  who  managed  fo  very  ill,  that,  although  he 
had  the  magiftrate  to  fupport  his  arguments,  his  work  was 
defpifed  and  foon  neglected.  "  There  was  another,"  fays 
Lactantius,  meaning  Hierocles,  "  who  wrote  more  fharply 
"  upon  the  fubject.  He  was  then  one  of  the  judges,  and 
cc  had  been  the  chief  promoter  of  the  bloody  perfecution, 
*'  which  the  Chriftians  fuffered  under  the  emperor  Diocle- 
<c  fian:  but  not  contented  with  crufhing  them  by  his  power, 
<c  he  endeavoured  alfo  to  deftroy  them  with  his  pen.  For 
tc  he  compofed  two  fmall  books,  not  indeed  profefledly  againft 
*'  the  Chriftians,  left  he  (hould  feem  to  inveigh  againft  them 
"  as  an  enemy ;  but  addrefTed  to  the  Chriftians,  that  he 

Inftit.Di.    «  might  be  thought  to  advife  them  kindly  as   a  friend." 

•Ta.  Though  Laclantius  has  not  mentioned  the  name  of  Hierocles 

in  this  paflage,  yet  it  may  be  put  paft  all  doubt,  that  he  meant 
him :  for  fpeaking  of  this  author  a  little  farther,  he  fays, 
"  Aufus  eft  libros  fuos  nefarios,  ac  Dei  hoftes  (p*Aa^6«?  anno- 
"  tare;"  that  is,  he  had  the  aflurance  to  intitle  his  abomin- 

Lib.v.  c.  3.  able  and  impious  books,  LOVERS  OF  TRUTH.  Now  Eufe- 
bius  wrote  a  book,  which  is  ftill  extant,  againft  thefe  two 
books  of  Hierocles,  and,  together  with  his  name,  has  pro- 

lufeb.  duced  their  title  at  full  length  ;  Aoyoi  <p^a.Xr$?i<;  -nrpo?  XptrK*f»?> 
i.  e.  "  Sermones  veri  amantes  ad  Chriftianos :"  which  cir- 
, 112.  cumftance,  joined  to  the  account  given  by  both  Eufebius  and 
La£tantius  of  thefe  Ao-yo»  <p*xcs>^6a?,  proves  beyond  all  re- 
ply, that  the  writer  Laclantius  fpcke  of  was  no  other  thari 
Hierocles. 

In  thefe  books  Hierocles,  as  we  learn  from  the  writings  of 
thefe  fathers,  and  from  the  fragments  preferved  of  him  by 
Eufebius,  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  Holy  Scripture  is 

falfe, 
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fklfe,  by  (hewing  it  to  be  inconfiftent  with  itfelf.     He  in- 
lifted  upon  fome  points,  which  feemed  to  him  to  contradict 
each  other ;  and  he  collected    fo   many  peculiarities  relating; 
to  ChrifHanity,  that,  as  Lactantius  lays,  he  may  well  appear 
to  have  been  a  Chriftian  himfelf.    He  abufed  Peter  and  Paulj 
and  the  other  difciples,  as  though  they  had  been  the  con- 
trivers of  the  cheat ;   and  yet  he  confefled  at  the  fame  time$ 
that  they  wanted  fkill  and  learning,  for  that  fome  of  them 
gained  their  livelihood    by  riming.     He   afTerted   alfo,  that 
Chrift  himfelf,  being  banifh-d  by  the  Jews,  aflembled  900 
men,  at  the  head  of  whom  he  robbed  and  plundered   the 
country  :  and  to  evade  the  confequence  of  ChriiVs  miracles, 
which  he  did  not  deny,  but  imputed  to  magic,  he  pretended 
to  prove,  that  Apollonius  had  performed  fuch  or  even  greater 
wonders.     Eufebius  undertook,  in  his  book  againft  Hiero- 
cles, to  confute  the  latter  part  of  this  work ;  but,  as   Cave 
fays,  "  he  has  done  it  very  indifferently,  his  confutation  be-  Hiffor.  Li- 
"  ing  little  more  than  a  bare  running  over  of  Philoftratus's  jerar'  T°m" 
cc  Life  of  Apollonius."     Laflantius  did  not  defign  to  make  £jiV.  174'0. 
a  particular  anfwer  to  Hierocles  ;  for  he  is  fo  far  from  fol- 
lowing him  clofely,  that  he  never  anfwers  directly  any  objec- 
tion tranfcribed  from  his  books.     His  defign  was,  to  eilablifh 
the  foundations  of  the  gofpel,  ana  to  ruin  thofe  of  Paganifm  ; 
and  he  thought,  as  he  tells  us,  that  this  would  be  anfWering 

. 

at  once  all  that  the  adverfaries  of  Chrifcianity  had  publifhed, 

or  would  publifh  for  the  future.  Lib.  v.  c.  4. 

It  is  reported,  that  the  martyr  /Edefius,  tranfported  with 
an  holy  zeal,  ventured  to  approach  Hierocles,  while  he  was 
prefidmg  at  the  trial  of  fome  Chriftians  of  Alexandria,  and  Eufeb.  de 
to  give  him  a  box  on  the  ear;  upbraiding  him  at  the  fame  lei^ 
time  with  his  infamous  cruelty.     The  remains  of  Hierocles  &  Valsfc 
were  collected  into  one  vol.  8vo,  by  bifhop  Pearfon,  and  pub-  Notae. 
limed  at  London  in  1654,  with  a  learned  diiTertation  upon 
him  and  his  writings  prefixed. 

HIEROCLES,  a  Platonic  philofopher  of  the  fifth  century, 
taught  at  Alexandria  with  great  reputation,  and  was  admired 
for  the  ftrength  of  his  mind,  and  the  beauty  and  noblenefs  of 
his  expreiTions.  He  wrote  feven  books  upon  Providence  and 
Fate,  and  dedicated  them  to  the  philofopher  Olympiodorus* 
who  by  his  embailies  did  the  Romans  sreat  fervices,  under  the 

J  O 

emperors  Honoriusand  Theodofius  the  younger.  Thefe  books 
however  are  loft ;  and  all  we  know  of  them  is  by  the  ex- 
tracts, which  are  to  be  met  with  in  Photius.     This  philofo-  ^-b 
oher  married  only  with  a  dehgn  to  get  children,  as  did  ahb 
VOL,  VII,  H 
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his  difciple  Theofebius  ;  which  {hews  us,  that  the  moft  cele- 
brated Platonic  philosophers  were  perfuaded,  that  thefe  were 
the  true  rules  and  real  bounds  of  matrimony ;  and  that  all 
beyond  thefe  limits  was  a  diibrder,  or  at  lead  a  licentioufneis, 
in  which  wife  men  ought  not  to  indulge  themfelves.  Thus 

^_/  w 

Theofebius,  finding  that  his  wife  was  barren,  made  a  ring  ot 
chaility,  and  gave  it  her.  "  Formerly,"  faid  he  to  her, 
cc  I  made  you  a  prefent  of  a  ring  of  generation ;  but  now  I 
"  give  you  a  ring  which  will  help  you  to  lead  a  continent 
*c  life.  You  may  continue  with  me,  if  you  pleafe,  and  it 
you  can  contain  yourfelf ;  but  if  you  do  not  like  this  con- 
dition, you  may  marry  another  man.  I  confent  to  it;  and 
the  only  favour  I  beg  of  you  is,  that  we  may  part  friends." 
This  Photius  relates,  who  tells  us  alfo,  that  (he  accepted 
the  offer  ;  but  whether  the  former  or  latter  offer,  we  know 
not. 

Hierocles  wrote  alfo  "  A  Commentary  upon  the  Golden 
"  Verfes  of  Pythagoras,"  which  is  ftiil  extant,  and  has  fe- 
veral  times  been  published  with  thofe  verfes. 

HIERCNYMUS,  or,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  Jerom, 
ter.  Vol.  a  v        ce]ebrated  father  of  the  church,  was  born  of  Chrif- 

I.    0.267.        .  n      •  i  r  IP  i  i 

0x011.1740. tian  parents  at  btndo,  a  town  formerly  iituatea  upon  the  con- 
fines of  Pannonia  and  Dalmatia,  about  329.  His  father 
Eufebius,  who  was  a  man  of  rank  and  fubttance,  took  the 
greateft  care  cf  his  education;  and,  after  grounding  him  well 
in  the  language  of  his  own  country,  fent  him  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  placed  under  the  beft  mafters  in  every  branch 
of  literature.  Donatus,  well  known  for  his  "  Commentaries 
tc  upon  Virgil  and  Terence,"  was  his  mailer  in  grammar,  as 

Apolog.i,  Jerom  himfelf  tells  us:  and  under  this  niafter  he  made  a 
prodigious  progrefs  in  every  thing  relating  to  the  belles  let- 
tres.  He  had  alfo  mafters  in  rhetoric,  Hebrew,  and  in  di- 
vinity, who  conducted  him  through  all  parts  of  learning, 
facred  and  profane;  through  hiftory,  antiquity,  the  know- 
ledge of  languages,  and  of  the  difcipline  and  doctrines  ot  the 
various  fects  in  philofophy  ;  fo  that  he  might  fay  of  himfelf, 

Apolog.  2.  as  he  afterwards  did,  with  fome  reafon,  "  Ego  philofophus, 
tuff.  tt  rjletor?  grammaticus,  dialeclicus,  Hebrseus,  Grxcus,  La- 

Kjeronymi  «  tinus,  &c."  He  was  particularly  careful  to  accomplifh 
himfelf  in  rhetoric,  or  the  art  of  fpeakine;,  becaufe,  as  Eraf- 

przfix.ope-  mus  fay*1,  he  had  obferved,  that  the  generality  of  Chriftians 

r,b.  Bafii.    were  defpifecl  as  a  rude  illiterate  fet  of  people  ;  on  which  ac- 

:6i  *       count  he  thought,  that  the   unconverted  part  of  the  world 

would  focncr  be  drawn  over  to  Chriilianity,  if  it  were  but 

fet 
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fet  ofF  and  enforced  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  the  dignity 
and  majefty  of  it :  "  Sperans  futurum,"  fays  Erafmus,  "  ut 
"  plures  facris  literis  delectarentur,  fi  quis  theologize  majef- 
"  tatem  dignitate  fermonis  sequaffet."  However,  as  con- 
verfant  as  he  was  with  profane  learning  in  his  youthj  he  re- 
nounced it  entirely  afterwards,  and  did  all  he  could  to  make 
others  renounce  it  too  :  for  he  relates  a  vifion,  which  he  pre- 
tended was  given  to  him,  "  in  which  he  was  dragged  to  the 
"  tribunal  of  Chrifr,  and  terribly  threatened,  and  even 
"  fcourged,  for  the  grievous  fin  of  reading  fecular  and  pro- 
"  fane  writers,  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  whom  for  that 
"  reafon  he  refolved  never  to  take  into  his  hands  any  more.'7  Hleron; 
If  Terom,  as  an  Italian  Ciceronian  facetioufly  obferved  upon  S?6^"?11 

L-  iv  i  •  i     r         r     •  r«-  ^u         •       IV'  P< "'  P 

this  pailage,  was  whipped  for  being  a  Ciceronian,  that  is,4I4.  Edit. 
for  writing  altogether  in  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  Cicero,  he 
fuffered  what  he  did  not  deferve,  and  might  have  pleaded 
Not  guilty  :  in  the  mean  time,  as  a  certain  author  remarks, 
Jerom  "  was  a  very  good  writer  for  the  time  in  which  he 
"  lived;"  and  we  may  add,  would  not  in  any  time  have 
been  reckoned  a  bad  one. 

But  to  go  on  with  his  hiftory.     When  he  had  fmifhed  22°* 
his   education   at  Rome,     and  reaped  all  the  fruits    which 
books  and  good  matters  could  afford,  he  refolved,  for  his 
farther  improvement,  to  travel.     He  had  a  mind,  fays  Eraf-. Hleron, 
mus,  to  imitate   Pythagoras,  Plato,  Apollonius,  and  other Vlt* 
great  men,  who  viiitcd  foreign  countries  for  the  fake  of  en- 
larging and  perfecting  that  knowledge  abroad,  which  they 
had  acquired  by  ftudy  and  application  at  home.     After  being 
baptized  therefore  at  Rome,  which  he  was  when  an  adult, 
he  made  the  tour  of  Gaul ;  and  ftayed  a  long  time  in  every 
city  through  which  he  paffed,  that  he  might  have  oppor- 
tunity and  ieifure  to  examine  the  public  libraries,  and  to  vifit 
the  men  of  letters,  with  which  that  country  then  abounded. 

j  0 

He  ftaid  fo  long  at  Treveris,  that  he  tranfcribed  with  his 
own  hand  a  large  volume  of  Hilary's  concerning  Synods^ 
which  fome  time  after  he  ordered  to  be  fent  to  him  in  the 
deferts  of  Syria.  From  hence  he  went  to  Aquileia,  where 
he  became  firft  acquainted  with  RufHnus,  who  was  a  prefby- 
ter  in  that  town,  and  with  whom  he  contracted  an  intimate 
friendfhip.  When  he  had  travelled  as  long  as  he  thought  ex- 
pedient, and  ieen  every  thing  that  was  curious  and  worth  his 
notice,  he  returned  to  Rome  •  where  he  began  to  deliberate 
with  himfelf,  what  courfe  of  life  he  ihould  take.  Study  and 
retirement  were  what  he  had  fet  his  heart  upon,  and  he  had 
collected  an  excellentlibrary  of  books  >  but  Rome,  he  thought, 

H  2  would 
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would  not  be  a  proper  place  to  refide  in  :  it  was  not  only 
too  noify  and  tumultuous  for  him,  but  as  yet  had  too  much 
Vka°"b  °^  *ke  °^  leaven  °f  Paganifm  in  it.  He  had  objections 
Erafm.  Hkewife  againft  his  own  country,  Dalmatia,  whofe  inhabi- 
tants he  reprefents,  in  one  of  his  epiftles,  as  entirely  funk 
in  fenfuality  and  luxury,  regardlefs  of  every  thing  that  was 
good  and  praife-worthy,  and  gradually  approaching  to  a  ftate 
of  barbarifm  :  "  in  mea  patria  rufticitatis  vernacula,"  fays 
he,  u  deus  venter  eft,  &  in  diem  vivitur  ;  &  fanctior  eft  ille, 
"  GUI  ditior  eft."  After  a  confultation  therefore  with  his 

i 

friends,  he  determined  to  retire  into  ibme  very  remote  re- 
gion ;  and  fo  leaving  his  country,  parents,  fubftance,  and 
taking  nothing  with  him  but  his  books,  and  as  much  money 
as  would  be  fufEcient  for  his  journey,  he  fet  off  from  Italy 
for  the  Eaftern  parts  of  the  world.  Having  paffed  through 
Dalmatia,  Thrace,  and  fome  provinces  of  Afia  Minor,  his 
firft  care  was  to  pay  a  vifit  to  Jerufalem  ;  for  in  thofe  days 
fuch  a  journey  was  confidered  as  a  necefiary  act  of  religion, 
and  incumbent  upon  all  who  were  in  a  condition  to  take  it; 
and  a  man  would  have  had  but  a  low  reputation  for  piety, 
who  had  not  vifited  the  holy  ground,  and  adored  the  bleffed 
footfteps  of  his  Saviour.  From  Jerufalem  he  went  to,  An- 
tioch,  where  he  fell  into  a  dangerous  fit  of  illnefs  ;  but  hav- 
ing the  o:ood  luck  to  recover  from  it,  he  left  Antioch,  and 

O  O  *  ' 

fet  forward  in  queft  of  fome  more  retired  habitation  ;  and 
after  rambling  over  feveral  cities  and  countries,  with  all 
which  he  was  difiatisfied  on  account  of  the  cuftoms  and 
manners  of  the  people,  he  fettled  at  laft  in  a  moft  frightful 
riefert  of  Syria,  which  was  fcarcely  inhabited  by  any  thing 
but  wild  beafts.  This  however  was  no  objection  to  Jerom  : 
if  was  rather  a  recommendation  of  the  place  to  him  ;  for, 
fays  Erafmus,  "  he  thought  it  better  to  cohabit  with  wild 
"  beafts  and  wild  men,  than  with  fuch  fort  of  Chriftians 
cc  as  were  ufually  found  in  great  cities  ;  men  half  Pagan, 
"  half  Chriftian  -,  Chriftians  in  nothing  more  than  in 


name." 


He  was  in  his  31  ft  year,  when  he  entered  upon  this  mo- 
naftic  courfe  of  li.e  ;  and  he  carried  it,  by  his  own  practice, 
to  that  height  of  perfection,  which  he  ever  after  enforced 
upon  others  fo  zealoufly  by  precept.  He  divided  all  his  time 
between  devotion  and  ftudy  :  he  exercifed  himfelf  much  in 
watchings  and  fallings  ;  flept  little,  eat  lefs,  and  hardly  al- 
lowed himfelf  any  recreation  at  all.  He  applied  himfelf  very 
ieverely  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  he  is 
to  have  gotten  by  heart  •>  as  well  as  to  the  ftudy  of  the 

Oriental 
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Oriental  languages,  which  he  ccnfidered  as  the  only  keys, 
that  could  let  him  into  the  true  fenfe  and  meaning  of  them. 
After  he  had  fpent  four  years  in  this  dreadful  fituation  and 
laborious  way  of  life,  his  health  grew  fo  impaired,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  return  to  Antioch  :  where  the  church  at  that 
time  was  divided  by  factions,  Meletius,  Paulinus,  and  Vitalis 
all  claiming  a  right  to  the  bifhopric  of  that  place.  Jerom 
being  a  fon  of  the  church  of  Rome,  where  he  was  baptized, 
could  not  efpoufe  any  party,  till  he  knew  the  fenfe  of  his 
own  church  upon  this  contend  right.  Accordingly  he  wrote 
to  Damafus,  then  bifhop  of  Rome,  to  know  whom  he  muft 
confider  as  the  lawful  bifhop  of  Antioch  ;  and  upon  Dama- 
fus's  naming  Paulinus,  Jerom  acknowledged  him  as  fuch, 
and  was  ordained  a  prieft  by  him  in  378. 

From  this  time  his  reputation  for  piety  and  learning  began 
to  fpread   abroad,  and  be  known  in  the  world.     He  went 
foon  after  to  Conftantinople,  where  he  fpent  a  good  deal  of 
time  with  Gregory  Nazianzen  ;  whom  he  did  not  difdain  to 
call  his  mafter,  and  to  own,  that  he  learned  of  him  the  right 
method  of  expounding  the  Holy  Scriptures.     Afterwards,  in 
382,  he  went  to  Rome  with  Paulinus  bifhop  of  Antioch,  and 
Epiphanius  bimop  of  Salamis  in  the  ifle  of  Cyprus  ;  where 
he  loon  became  known  to  Damafus,  and  was  made  his  fe- 
cretary.     He  acquitted  himfelf  in  this  poft  very   well,  and 
yet  found  time  to  compofe  feveral  works.     Upon  the  death 
of  Damafus,  which  happened  in  385,  he  began  to  entertain 
thoughts  of  travelling  to  the  Eaft  again  :  to  which  he  was 
moved  chiefly  by  the  difturbances  and  vexations  he  met  with 
from  the  Origenifts,  or  followers  of  Origen,  at  Rome.    For 
thefe,  when  they  had  in  vain  endeavoured,  lays   Cave,  to  Hift.  Liter* 
draw  him  over  to  their  party,  railed  infamous  reports  and  ca-  as  ahovs' 
lumnies  againil  him.     They    charged  him,    among    other 
things,  with   a  criminal  paffion  for  one  Paula,  an  eminent 
•  matron,  in  whcfe  houfe  he  had  lodged  during  his  refidence 
at  Rome,  and  who  was  as  illuftrious  for  her  piety  as  for  the 
fplendor  of  her  birth  and  the  dignity  of  her  rank.     For  thefe 
and  other  reafons  he  was  determined  to  quit  Rome,  and  ac- 
cordingly embarked  for  the  Eaft  in  Auguft  385,  attended  by 
a  great  number  of  monks  and  ladies,  whom  he  had  perfuaded 
to  embrace   the  afcetic  way   of  life.     He  failed  to  Cyprus, 
where  he  paid  a  vifit  to  Epiphanius  •   and  arrived  afterwards 
at  Antioch,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  his  friend  Pau- 
linus.    From  Antioch  he  went  to  Jerufalem ;  and  the  year 
following  from  Jerufalem  into  Egypt.     Here  he  vifited  fe- 
veral monafteries ;  but  finding  to  his  great  grief  the  monks 
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every  where  infatuated  with  the  errors  of  Origen,  he  return- 
ed to  Bethlehem,  a  town  near  Jerufulem,  that  he  might  be 
at  liberty  to  cherrfh  and  propagate  his  own  errors,  without 
any  difturbance  or  interruption  from  abroad.  This  whole 
peregrination  is  particularly  related  by  himfelf,  in  one  of  his 
pieces  againft  Ruffinus  ;  and,  as  it  is  very  characteriftic,  and 
{hews  much  of  his  fpirit  and  manner  of  writing,  we  think  it 
may  not  be  difagreeable  to  the  reader  to  fee  it  in  his  own  lan- 
Apolog.  2.  guage,  "  Vis  nolle  profeclionis  meae  de  urbe  ordinem  ?': 
adv.  Rvft.  fayS  ^e  tQ  Rugjnus  :  «  Narrabo  breviter.  Menfe  Augufto, 
"  flantibus  Etefiis,  cum  fancto  Vincentio  preibytero,  &  aliis 
tc  monachis,  qui  nunc  Hierofolymse  commorantur,  navim  in 
*c  Romano  portu  fecurus  afcendi,  maxima  me  fanctorum  fre- 
"  quentia  profequente.  Veni  Rhegium  :  in  Scyllseo  littore 
"  paululum  fteti ;  ubi  veteres  didici  fabulas,  &  prsecipitem, 
"  fallacis  Ulixis  curfum,  &  Syrenarum  cantica,  &  infatiabU 
''  lem  Charybdis  voraginem.  Cumque  mihi  accolas  illius 
ic  loci  multa  narrarent,  darentque  confilium,  ut  non  ad  Pro- 
"  tei  columnas,  fed  ad  lonse  portum  navigarem ;  hunc  enim 
"  fugientium  &  turbatorum,  ilium  fecuri  hominis  efle  cur- 
4<  fum  ;  malui  per  Malagas  &  Cycladas  Cyprum  pergere,  ubi 
*c  fufceptus  a  venerabili  Epifcopo  Epiphanio,  cujus  tu  tefti- 
*c  monio  gloriaris  :  veni  Antiochiam,  ubi  fruitus  fum  com- 
46  munione  pontificis  confefibrifque  Paulini  ;  &  deducl:us  ab 
*c  eo,  media  hieme  &  frigore  graviflimo,  intravi  Hierofoly-, 
<c  mam,  Vidi  multa  miracula ;  &  quae  prius  ad  me  fama 
c<  pertulerat,  oculorum  indicio  comprobavi.  Inde  contendi 
*e  ^gyptum  :  luftravi  monafteria  nitrise  ;  &  inter  fan6lorum 
<€  chores  afpides  latere  perfpexi.  Protinus  concito  gradu 
*'  Bethlehem  meam  reverfus  fum,  ubi  adoravi  praefepe  &  in^ 
«  cunabula  Salvatoris,  &c." 

He  had  now  fixed  upon  Bethlehem,  as  the  propereft  place 
of  abode  for  him,  and  bell  accommodated  to  that  courfe  of 
life  which  he  intended  to  purfue  ;  and  was  no  fooner  arrived 
here,  than  he  met  with  Paula,  and  other  ladies  of  quality, 
who  had  followed  him  from  Rome,  with  the  fame  view  of 
devoting  themfelves  to  a  monafric  life.  Plis  fame  for  learn- 
ing and  piety  was  indeed  fo  very  extenlive,  that  numbers  of 
both  fexes  flocked  from  all  parts  and  diftances,  to  be  trained 
up  under  him,  and  to  form  their  manner  of  living  according 
to  his  inftructions.  This  moved  the  pious  Paula  to  found  four 
monafteries  ;  three  for  the  ufe  of  females,  over  which  ihe 
herfelf  prefided,  and  one  for  males,  which  was  committed  to 
jerom.  Here  he  enjoyed  all  that  repofe  which  he  had  long 
dsfircd-;  and  he  laboured  abundantly  in  the  vineyard,  as  well 
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for  the  fouls  committed  to  his  care,  as  in  compofmg  great 
and  ufeful  works.  He  had  enjoyed  it  probably  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  if  Origenifm  had  not  prevailed  ib  mightily  in  thofe 
parts  :  but,  as  jerom  had  an  abhorrence  for  every  thing  that 
looked  like  herefy,  it  was  impolTible  for  him  to  continue  paf- 
five,  while  thefe  afps,  as  he  calls  them  above,  were  infmuating 
their  deadly  poifon  into  all  who  had  the  misfortune  to  fall 
in  their  way.  This  engaged  him  in  terrible  wars  with  John 
bifhop  of  Jerufalem  and  Ruffinus  of  Aquilcia,  which  lafted 
many  years.  Ruffinus  and  Jerom  had  of  old  been  intimate 
friends  j  but  Ruffinus  having  of  late  years  fettled  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerufalem,  and  efpoufed  the  part  of  the 
Ori2;enifts,  the  enmity  between  them  was  on  that  account 
the  more  bitter.  Jerom  had  alfo  feveral  other  quarrels  upon 
his  hands  ;  for  as  herefy  was  to  receive  no  quarter  from  this 
faint,  fo  his  righteous  foul  was  perpetually  vexed  by  Satan 
from  one  quarter  or  another.  In  410,  when  Rome  was  be- 
fieged  by  the  Goths,  many  fled  from  thence  to  Jerufalem  and 
the  Holy  Land,  and  were  kindly  received  by  Jerom  into  his 
monaftery.  He  died  in  420,  which  was  the  gift  year  of  his 
age  ;  and  is  faid  to  have  preferved  his  vivacity  and  vigour  to 
the  laft. 

Erafmus,  who  wrote  his  life,  and  gave  the  firft  edition  of 
his    works  in   1526,    fays,  that  he  was  "  undoubtedly  the 
"  greateft  fcholar,  the  greateft  orator,  and  the  greateft  divine, 
"  that  Chriftianity  had  then  produced."   Suppofmg  this  true,  Erafm. 
as  perhaps  it  is,  may  we  not  wonder  at  Erafmus  for  his  par-  ~plft*    v* 
tiality  to  Jerom,  and  his  prejudices  againft  Origen?   Origen, 
fays  a  certain  writer,  "  was  very  learned  and  ingenious,  and  Jortin'sRe- 
"  indefati^ably  induftrious:    his  whole  life  from   his  early  !?ar,kj  ?£A 

,  .  .  ,    .     .     J  Ecclef.Hift. 

years  was  ipent  in  examining,  teaching,  and  explaining  Vol.  II. 
**  the  Scriptures,  to  which  he  joined  the  ftudy  of  philofophy  p.  »34» 
"  and  polite  literature."     So  much,  would  Erafmus  reply, 
may  be  fairly  faid  of  Jerorn.     But  Origen  "  was  humble, 
"  modeft,  and  patient  under  great  injuries  and  cruel  treat - 
"  ment,"  which"  cannot  be  fo  fairly  faid  of  Jerom ;  who,  it  Ibid, 
is  well  known,  was  of  a  temper  juft  the  reverfe  of  this.     Je- 
rom, fays  a  late  noble  author,  was  "  an  impudent  and  fcur-  Boling- 
"  rilous  Hungarian,  and  wrote  againft  his  adverfaries  with  J)r°kf.sFJ11" 
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"  all  the  ferocity  of  a  modern  huflar :"  which,  though  the  Works   Ef- 
Janguage  of  an  enemy,  is  not  advanced  altogether  without  fayiv.  Sett, 
reafon  ;  for  let  us  only  hear  what  a  friend  would  fay.    Cave  41- 
in  particular,  who  never  yet  was  charged  with  wane  of  juf- 
tice  to  the  fathers,  and  who  therefore  may  reasonably  be  fup- 
pofcd  to  fpeak  the  truth,  how  diiadvantageous  foever  to  the 
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party  concerned.     Jerom,  fays  this   hiftorian  of  the  eccle-* 
K'.ft.  Liter,  iiafticai  writers,  "  was,  with  Erafmus's  leave,  a  hot  and  fu^ 

T""  Y 

"  rious  man,  who  had  no  command  at  all  over  his  pailions. 
>'  When  he  was  once  provoked,  he  treated  his  adverfaries  in 
^  the  rougheft  mariner,  rtnd   did  not  even  abflain  from  in- 
"  vective  and  fatire :   witnefs  what  he  has  written  againil 
'£  RufHnus,  who  was  formerly  his  friend  -}  againft  John  bifhop 
"  of  Jerufalem,  Jovinian,  Vigilantius,  and  others.     Upon 
"  the  flighted  provocation,  he  grew  executively  abuflve,  an4 
"  threw  out  all  the  ill  language  he  could  r,ake  together,  iota 
"  convitiorum  plujira  e-vomlt^  without  the  leail  regard  to  the 
"  fituation,  rank,  learning,  and  other  circumftances,  of  the 
"  perfons  he  had  to  do  with.     And  what  wonder,"  fays  Cave, 
*'  when  it  is  common  with  him  to  treat  even  St.  Paul  him- 
"  felf  in  very  harfli  and  infolent  terms  ?  charging  him,  as  he 
"  does,  with  folecifms  in  language,  falfe  expreifions,  and  a 
cc  vulgar  ufe  of  words  ?':      Wre  do  not  quote  this  with  any 
view  of  detracting  from  the  real  merit  of  Jerom,  but  only 
;r;  yit.         to  note  the  partiality  of  Erafmus,  in  defending,  as  he  does 
ercm.        very  ftfenuowfly,  this  moil  exceptionable  part  of  his  charac^ 
ter  ;  this  want  of  candour  and  fpirit  of  periecution,  to  which 
Erafmus  himftlf  was  fo  averfe,  that  he  has  ever  been  highly 
praifed  by  Proteftants,  and  as  highly  difpraifed  by  Papifts, 
for  placing  all  his  glory  in  moderation. 

Critical  and  learned  excurfions  are  not  agreeable  to  the 
plan  we  have  propofed  to  follow  in  thefe  memoirs  ;  elfe  we 
might  eafily  fhew,  that  Jerom  was  as  exceptionable  in  many 
parts  of  his  literary  character,  as  he  was  in  his  moral,  what- 
ever Erafmus  or  his  panegyrifts  may  have  faid  ro  the  con- 
trary :  that,  inftead  of  an  orator,  he  was  only  a  declaimer  $ 
that,  though  he  undertook  to  tranflate  fo  many  things  out  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  he  was  not  accurately  (killed  in  either 
of  thofe  languages;  and  that  he  did  not  reafon  clearly,  con- 
fidently, and  piecifely,  upon  any  {ubjecl  whatever.  This  has 
been  fhewn  in  part  already  by  Le  Clerc,  in  a  book  intituled, 
**•  Quaeftiones  Hieronymianae,'?  printed  at  Amfterdam  in 
1700,  by  way  of  critique  upon  the  Benedictine  edition  of 
his  works.  In  the  mean  time  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge, 
that  the  writings  of  Jerom  are  ufeful,  and  deferve  to  be  read 
by  all  who  have  any  regard  for  facred  antiquity.  They  have 
many  ufes  in  common  with  other  writings  of  ecclefiaftical 
authors,  and  many  peculiar  to  thernfeives.  The  writings  of 
Jerom  teach  us  the  doclrines,  the  rile?,  the  manners,  and 
ihe  learning  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  and  thefe  alfo 
•we  learn  from  the  writings  of  other  fathers.  But  the  pecu- 
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ufe  of  Jerom's  works  is,  I.  Their  exhibiting  to  us  more 
fragments  of  the  ancient  Greek  tranflators  of  the  Bible,  than 
the  works  of  any  other  father  ;  2.  Their  informing  us  of 
the  opinions  which  the  Jews  of  that  age  had  of  the  fignifica- 
tion  of  many  Hebrew  words,  and  of  the  fenfe  and  meaning 
they  put  upon  many  pailages  in  the  Old  Teframeni  ;  and, 
3.  Their  conveying  to  us  the  opinion  of  Jerom  himfelf ; 
who,  though  he  mutt  always  be  read  with '  caution,  on  ac- 
count of  his  declamatory  and  hyperbolical  ftyle,  and  the  liber- 
ties he  allowed  himfelf  of  feigning  and  prevaricating  upon 
certain  occafions,  will  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  be  found  to 
have  had  more  judgement  as  well  as  more  learning  than  any 
father  who  went  before  him. 

There  have  been  feveral  editions  of  his  works  :  the  firfr, 
as  we  have  obferved  above,  by  Erafmus  at  Bafil  in  1526, 
which,  by  the  way,  was  dedicated  to  Warham,  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury  ;  the  laft  at  Paris,  in  1693,  ^7  a  Benedictine 
monk,  whom  Le  Clerc,  in  the  book  above-mentioned,  has 
{hewn  not  to  have  been  perfe6i:ly  qualified  for  the  work  he 
undertook,  though  his  edition  is  reckoned  the  beft  that  has 
been  given. 

HIGGONS   (Sir  THOMAS),  fon  of  Dr.  Thomas  Hig-  Nichols*, 
gons,  fome  time  rector  of  Weftburgh  in  Shropfhire,  was  c^nfaioa 
born  in  that  county ;  became  a  commoner  of  St.  Alban's-  Of  poems,, 
hall  in  the  beginning  of  1638,  at  the  age  of  14. ;  when  he  Vol.  V. 
was  put  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Edward  Corbet,  fellow  of  p'  **• 
Merton-colleo;e,  and  lodged   in  the  chamber  under  him  in 

O      ^  O 

that  houfe.  Leaving  the  univerfity  without  a  degree,  he  re- 
tired to  his  native  country.  He  married  the  widow  of  Ro- 
bert earl  of  Eilex ;  and  delivered  an  oration  at  her  funeral, 
Sept.  1 6,  1656.  "  Oratione  funebri,  a  marito  ipfo,  more 
<c  prifco  laudata  fuit,"  is  part  of  this  lady's  epitaph.  He 
married,  fecondly,  Bridget  daughter  of  Sir  Bevil  Greenvill 
of  Stow,  and  fifter  to  John  earl  of  Bath ;  and  removed  to 
G  re  well  in  Hampihire  ;  was  eledled  a  burgefs  for  Malmf- 
bury  in  1658,  and  for  New  Windfor  in  1661.  His  fervices 
to  the  crown  were  rewarded  with  a  penfipn  of  500!.  a  year, 
and  gifts  to  the  amount  of  ^cool  [A].  He  was  afterwards 

Jcnighted  ; 


[A]  "  King  Charles  II.  fold  Dun-  "  Bay  on  the  coaft  of  Ireland.  This 
(S  kirk  to  Louis  XIV.  and  gave  him  "  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  fore/ight  of\i 
*'  Eng!i(ii  oak  enough  to  build  the  "  gentleman,  who  had  been  fome  time 
<{  very  fleet  that  afterwards  attacked  ts  envov  from  the  king  to  the  princea 
*(  and  d-if^ated  one  of  our?  in  Bantry  *'  ana  ilates  oi"  Italy,  and  who,  in  his 

"  retura 
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knighted  ;  and  in  1669,  was  fent  envoy  extraordinary  to  in- 
veft  John  George  duke  of  Saxony  with  the  order  of  the 
Garter.  About  four  years  after  he  was  fent  envoy  to  Vienna, 
where  he  continued  three  years.  In  1685  he  was  elected 
burgefs  for  St.  Germain's,  "  being  then,"  fays  Wood,  "  ac- 
"  counted  a  loyal  and  accomplifhed  perfon,  and  a  great  lover 
46  of  the  regular  clergy."  He  died  fuddenly,  of  an  apoplexy, 
in  the  Kingr's-bench  court,  having  been  fummoned  there  as 

O  *  O 

a  witnefs,  Nov.  24,  1691  ;  and  was  buried  in  Winchester 
cathedral  near  the  relics  of  his  firft  wife.  His  literary  pro- 
du&ions  are,  i.  "  A  Panegyric  to  the  King,  1660,"  folio. 
2.  "The  Funeral  Oration  on  his  firft  Lady,  1656."  3. 
«  The  Hiftory  of  Ifoof  .Bafia,  1684."  He  alfo  tranflated 
into  Englifh  "  The  Venetian  Triumph  ;"  for  which  he  was 
complimented  by  Waller,  in  his  Poems  ;  who  has  alfo  ad- 
drefled  a  poem  to  Mrs.  Higgons.  Mr.  Granger,  who  ftyles 
Sir  Thomas  "  a  gentleman  of  great  merit,"  was  favoured 
by  the  duchefs  dowager  of  Portland  with  a  MS.  copy  of  his 
Oration  ;  and  concludes,  from  the  great  fcarcity  of  that  pam- 
phlet, that  "  the  copies  of  it  were,  for  certain  reafons,  in- 
"  duitriouny  collected  and  deftroyed,  though  few  pieces  of 
ic  this  kind  have  lefs  deferved  to  perim.  The  countefs  of 
"  Effex  had  a  greatnefs  of  mind  which  enabled  her  to 
"  bear  the  whole  weight  of  infamy  which  was  thrown 
<c  upon  her ;  but  it  was,  neverthelefs,  attended  with  a  de- 
tc  licacy  and  fenfibility  of  honour  which  poifoned  all  her 
<c  enjoyments.  Mr.  Higgons  had  faid  much,  and  I  think, 
"  much  to  the  purpofe,  in  her  vindication  :  and  was  himfelf 
"  fully  convinced  from  the  tenor  of  her  life,  and  the  words 

**  return    home,    made    the    coaft   of  "  I  would  hardly  have  believed,  had  I 

"  France  his  road  ;  in  order  to  be  as  "  been  told  it  by  any   perfon  but  his 

"  ufeful  to  his  country  as  poilibie,  and  "  own  fon,  the  late  Mr.   Bevil  Hig» 

"  to  his  fovereign  too,  as  he  thought.  "  gons,  whofe   works,   both    in   profe 

"  In  his  audience  of  the  king,  he  told  '*  and  verfe,  have  made  him  known  to 

**  his  majefty,  that  the   French  were  "  all  the  men  of  letters  in  Britain,  and 

:  hard  at  woik,   building  men  of  war  "  whofe   attachment  to  the  family  of 

:  in  fcveral  of  their  ports,  and  that  "  Stuart,  even  to  his  dying  day,  puts 

:  fuch   a  hafty  increafe  of  the  naval  "  his  veracityin  this  point  out  of  difpute. 

power    of    France    could     not    but  "  The  recompenfe  was  a  fevere  repri- 

*f  threaten    England's    fovereignty    of  "  mand   from   the   king,  as  the  fore- 

**  the   feas>  and  confequently   portend  "  runner  to  the  laying  him  afide,  for 

fi  deftruclion  to  her  trade.     The  gen-  "  talking  of  things  which1  his  majefty 

*'  tl,eman   was    in  the   right,  for   our  "  told  him  it  was  not  his  bufinefs   to 

**  trade  and  fovereignty  of  the  feas  are  "  meddle  with."     I  forget  (fays  Mr. 

"  dependent  on  each  other ;  they  muft  Nichols)   from   which  of  the  political 

l(  live  or  die  together.     But  whit  a  re-  writers   between    1730  and    1740   this 

li  compenfe  do  you  think  he  met  with  anecdote  was  tranfcribed  j  moft  proba- 

*»'  for  his  fi<ldity  ?  really  fuch  a  one  as  faly  (*  The  Craftman." 

<€  which 
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which  fhe  fpoke  at  the  awful  clofe  of  it,  that  fhe  was  per- 
fectly innocent. — In  reading  this  interefting  oration,  I 
fancied  myfelf  {landing  by  the  grave  of  injured  innocence 
and  beauty  ;  was  fenfibly  touched  with  the  pious  affection 
of  the  tendered  and  beft  of  hufbands  doing  public  and  fo- 
lemnjuftice  to  an  amiable  and  worthy  woman,  who  had 
been  grofsly  and  publicly  defamed.  Nor  could  I  with- 
hold the  tribute  of  a  tear  ;  a  tribute  which,  I  am  confi- 
dent, was  paid  at  her  interment  by  every  one  who  ioved 
virtue,  and  was  not  deftitute  of  the  feelings  of  humanity. 
This  is  what  I  immediately  wrote  upon  reading  the  ora- 
tion. If  I  am  wrong  in  my  opinion,  the  benevolent  reader, 

"  I  am  fure,  will  forgive  me.     It   is  riot  the  firfr  time  that 

"  my  heart  has  got  the  better  of  my  judgement."     <c  I  am. 

"  not  afraid,"  Mr.  Nichols  adds,  "  of  being  cenfured  for 

"  having  tranfcribed  this  beautiful  pajlage." 

HIGGONS  (BEVIL),  younger  fon  of  Sir  Thomas  (and  Nichols's 
firft  couim  to  the  late  earl  of  Granville)  by  Bridget  his  fe-  f*(K*Ctl* 
cond  wife  ;   at  the  age   of  16,  became  a  commoner  of  St.  Poems, 
John's-college,  Oxford,  in  Lent  term  1686;  and  went  after-  vol-  !• 
wards  to   Cambridge,    and   then   to    the    Middle   Temple.  p' Ia8* 
Wood  enumerates  five  of  his  poems.  He  wrote  fome  others; 
and  was  the  author  of  a  tragedy,  intituled,  "  The  Generous 
(e  Conqueror,  or  the  Timely  Difcovery,"  acled  at  Drury- 
lane,  and  printed  in  4-to,  1702  [A].     He  was  a  fteady  ad- 
herent to  the  caufe  of  the  exiled  family ;  and  accompanied 
king  James  into  France,  where  he  maintained  his  wit  and 
good-humour  undepreffed  by  his  misfortunes.     He  publifhed 
a  poem  <(  on  the  Peace  of  Utrecht."     On  the  publication  of 
Biihop  Burnet's  "  Hiftory  of  his  own  Times,"  he  wrote 
fome  ftridures  on  it,  in  a  volume,  intituled,  u  Hiflorical 
*'  and  Critical  Remarks;"  the  fecond  edition  of  which  was 
printed  in  8vo,  1727 ;  and,  in  the  fame  year,  publiihed  "  A 
"  fhort  View  of  the  Englifh  Hiftory  ;  with  Reflections,  Po- 
*c  litical,   Hiftorical,    Civil,   Phyfical,  and  Moral;    on   the 
*'  Reigns  of  the  Kings  ;  their  Characters,  and  Manners  ; 
M  their  SuccefTions  to  the  Throne,  and   other  remarkable 
*'  Incidents  to  the  Revolution  1688.     Drawn  from  authen^ 
<c  tic  Memoirs  and  MSS."     "  Thefe  papers,"  he  tells  us  in 
his  preface,  "  lay  covered  \vith  dufl  36  years,  till  every  per- 
ct  fon  concerned  in  the  transitions  mentioned  were  removed 
**  from  the  ftage.'1 

]  See  the  prologue  to  this  tragedy  In  lord  Lanfdowne's  Poems,  p.  216, 
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Gent. M?g.       HIGHMORE  (JOSEPH,  Efq;)  an  eminent  painter,  was 
2780,  p.      born  jn  the  parifh  of  St.  James,  Garlickhithe,  London,  June 
13,  1692,  being  the  third  fon  of  Mr.  Edward  Highmore  [A], 
a  coal-merchant  in  Thames-ftreet.     Having  fuch  an  early 
and  ftrong  inclination  to  painting,   that  he  could  think  of 
nothing  elfe  with  pleafure,  his  father  endeavoured  to  gratify 
him  in  a  propofal  to  his  uncle,  who  was  ferjeant- painter  to 
king  William,  arid  with  whom  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  James) 
Thornhill  [B]  had  ferved  his  apprenticefhip.     But  this  was 
afterwards  for  good  reafons  declined,  and  he  was  articled  as 
clerk  to  an  attorney,  July  18,   1707;  but  fo  much  againft 
his  own  declared  inclination,  that  in  about  three  years  he 
fcegan  to  form  refolutions  of  indulging  his  natural  difpofition 
to  his  favourite  art,  having  continually  employed  his  leifure 
hours  in  defigning,  and  in  the  ftudy  of  geometry,  perfpe£tive, 
architecture,  and  anatomy,  but  without  any  inftruftors  ex- 
cept books.     He  had  afterwards  an  opportunity  of  improv- 
ing himfelf  in  anatomy,  by  attending  the  lectures  of  Mr. 
Chefelden,  befides  entering  himfelf  at  the  Painters  Academy 
in  Great  Qiieen-ftreet,  where  he  drew    10  years,  and  had 
the  honour  to  be  particularly  noticed  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller, 
who  diftinguifhed  him  by  the  name  of  "  the  Young  Law- 
ct  yer."     On  June  13,  1714,  his  clerkfhip  expired  ;  and  on 
March  26,   1715?    he  began  painting  as  a  profeffion,    and 
fettled  in  the  city.     In  the  fame  year  Dr.  Brook  Taylor  pub- 
lifned  his  "  Linear  Perfpective  :   or,  a  new  Method  of  repre- 
*5  fenting  juftly  all  Manner  of  Objects  as  they  appear  to  the 
cc  Eye,  in  all  Situations,"     On  this  complete  and  univerfal 
theory  our  artift  grounded  his  fubfequent  practice  ;  and  it  has 
been   generally  allowed,  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  profeffion 
at  that  time,  were  fo  thorough  mafters  of  that  excellent,  but 
intricate  fyftem.     In  1716,  he  married  Mifs  Sufanna  Hiller, 
daughter  and  heirefs  of  Mr.  Anthony  Hiller,  of  Eifingham 
in  Surrey  ;  a  young  lady  in  every  refpect  worthy  of  his  choice. 
For  Mr.  Chefeldeivs    "  Anatomy  of  the    Hinnan  Body," 
published  in  1722,  he  made  drawings  from  the  real  fubjects 
at  the  lime  of  dhTecHon,  two  of  which  were  engraved  for 
<hat  work,    and  appear,    but  without  his   narne?  in  tables 

[A]  His  grandfather,  Abraham,  \vho  "   1772,"  p.  449. 

•vas  finl  coufin  to  Nathaniel,  the  cele-          [B]   The  Highmores  and  Thornhills 

brated   phyiician,  being  a  lieutenant-  were  connected  by  marriage  ;  Edward, 

colonel  in  the   royal   fervlce,  hnd5    in  the  uncle  of  Sir  James,  marrying  Su- 

return  for  his  loffes,  an  honourable  awg-  fanna,  the  daughter  of  Nathaniel  High- 

rnentrition   to  his  a^Tis,  as  mentioned  more.  re£lor  of  Purfe  Candell,  Dorfet- 

i»  the  4<   Gentleman's    Magazine  tor  j'uire,  liilcr  to  the  phyiician. 
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xii.  and  xiii.  In  the  fame  year,  on  the  exhibition  of  "  The 
*'  Confcious  Lovers,"  written  by  Sir  Richard  Sreele,  Mr. 
Highmore  addrefTed  a  letter  to  the  author  on  the  limits  of 
filial  obedience,  pointing  out  a  material  defect  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Bevil,  with  that  ciearnefs  and  precifion  for  which$ 
in  converfation  and  writing,  he  was  always  remarkable,-  as 
the  pencil  by  no  means  engrofTed  his  whole  attention  [cj. 
His  reputation  and  bufmeis  increafing,  he  took  a  more  con- 
fpicuous  {ration,  by  removing  to  a  houfe  in  Lincoln's-Inn 
Fields,  in  March  1723-4;  and  an  opportunity  fcon  offered 
of  introducing  him  advantageoufly  to  the  nobility,  Sec.  by 
his  being  deiired,  by  Mr.  Pine  the  engraver,  to  make  the 
drawings  for  his  prints  of  the  Knights  of  the  Bath,  on  the 
revival  of  that  order,  in  1725.  In  confequence,  feveral  of 
the  knights  had  their  portraits  allb  by  the  fame  hand,  fome 
of  them  whole  lengths  ;  and  the  duke  of  Richmond,  in  par- 
ticular, was  attended  by  his  three  efquires,  with  a  pei  fpective 
view  of  king  Henry  Vllth's  chapel.  This  capital  picture  is 
now  at  God  wood.  And  our  artift  was  fent  for  to  St.  James's, 
by  George  I.  to  draw  the  late  duke  of  Cumberland,  from 
uhtch  Smith  fcraped  a  mezzotinto. 

In  1728,  Mr.  Hawkins  Browne,  then  of  Lincoln's-Inn, 
who  had  ever  a  juft  fenfe  of  his  talents  and  abilities,  addreffed 
to  him  a  poetical  epiftle  "  On  Defign  and  Beauty;"  and, 
forne  years  after,  an  elegant  Latin  Ode,  both  now  collected 
in  his  poems  [D].  In  the  fummer  of  1732,  Mr.  Highmore 
vifited  the  continent,  in  company  with  Dr.  Pemberton,  Mr. 
Benj.  Robins,  and  two  other  friends,  chiefly  with  a  view  of 
feeing  the  gallery  of  pictures  belonging  to  the  elector  Palatine 
at  Dufleldorp,  collected  by  Rubens,  and  fuppofed  the  beft  in 
Europe.  At  Antwerp  alfo  he  had  peculiar  pleaiure  in  con- 
templating the  works  of  his  favourite  mafter.  In  their  re- 
turn they  vifited  the  principal  towns  in  Holland.  In  1734, 
he  made  a  like  excursion,  but  alone,  lo  Paris,  where  he  re- 
ceived great  civilities  from  his  countrymen  then  there,  par- 
ticularly the  duke  of  Kingfton,  Dr.  Hickman  (his  tutor), 
Robert  Knight,  Efq;  (the  late  cafhier),  &c.  Here  he  had 
the  fatisfaction  of  beina;  fhewn,  bv  cardinal  de  Polignac,  his 

O  ^  v  C> 

famous  group  of  antique  ftatues,  the  court  of  Lycomedes, 
then  juft  brought  from  Rome,  and  fince  purchaled  by  the 
king  of  Pruffia,  and  deftroyed  at  Chaflottenbourg,  in  1760, 
by  ihe  Ruffians.  In  1742,  be  had  the  honour  to  paint  the 

[c]  This  he  allowed  to  be  published,  [D]  Seethe  latter,  with  a  tranfla- 
for  the  firit  tirne,  in  the"  Gentleman's  tion,  in  the"  Gentleman's  Magazine 
*i*  Ivla^szinc  for  17623"  p.  404.  -'  fur  176^,"  p.  392. 

lata 
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late  prince  and  princefs  of  Wales,  for  the  duke  of  Saxs 
Gotha ;  as  he  did  feme  years  after,  the  late  queen  of  Den- 
mark, for  that  court.  The  publication  of  "  Pamela,"  in 
1744,  gave  rife  to  a  fet  cf  paintings  by  Mr.  Highmore, 
which  were  engraved  by  two  French  engravers,  and  publifh- 
by  fubfcription  in  1745.  In  the  fame  year  he  painted  the 
only  original  of  the  late  general  Wolfe,  then  about  18.  His 
Pamela  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  and  friendmip  of 
the  excellent  author,  v/hofe  picture  he  drew,  and  for  whom 
he  painted  the  only  original  of  Dr.  Young.  In  1750  he 
had  the  great  misfortune  to  lofe  his  excellent  wife.  On  the 
firtt  inftitution  of  the  Academy  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  &c, 
in  1753,  ^e  was  elected  one  of  the  profeffors;  an  honour, 
which,  on  account  of  his  many  avocations,  he  defired  to  de- 
cline. In  1754  he  published  "  A  critical  Examination  of 
*c  thofe  two  Paintings  [by  Rubens]  on  the  Cieling  of  the 
"  Banqueting-Houfe  at  Whitehall,  in  which  Architecture 
<c  is  introduced,  fo  far  as  relates  to  Perfpective ;  together 
cc  with  the  Difcuffion  of  a  Queftion  which  has  been  the  Sub- 
"  ]ect  of  Debate  among  Painters  :"  printed  in  4to,  for 
Nourfe.  In  the  folution  of  this  queftion,  he  proved  that  Ru- 
bens, and  feveral  other  great  painters,  were  miftaken  in  the 
practice,  and  Mr.  Kirby,  and  feveral  other  authors,  in  the 
theory.  And  in  the  XVIIIth  Vol.  of  the  "  Monthly  Re- 
"  view,"  he  animadverted  (anonymoufly)  on  Mr.  Kirby's 
unwarrantable  treatment  of  Mr.  Ware,  and  detected  and 
cxpofed  his  errors,  even  when  he  exults  in  his  own  fuperior 
Icience.  Of  the  many  portraits  which  Mr.  Highmore  paint- 
ed, in  a  large  practice  of  46  years,  (of  which  feveral  have 
been  engraved)  it  is  impollible  and  ufelefs  to  difcufs  particu- 
lars. Some  of  the  moit  capital  in  the  hiftorical  branch, 
which  was  then  much  lefs  cultivated  than  it  is  at  prefent, 
fhall  only  be  mentioned,  viz.  "  Hagar  and  Immael,"  a.  pre- 
fent  to  the  Foundling-hofpital :  "  The  good  Samaritan," 
painted  for  Mr.  Shepherd  of  Campfey  Afh  :  "  The  finding 
44  of  Moles,"  purchafed  at  his  fale  by  Col.  (now  Gen.) 
Lifter  :  "  The  Harlowe  Family,"  as  described  in  "  ClarifTa," 
now  in  the  poffeflibn  of  Thomas  Watkinfon  Payler,  Efq;  at 
Heden  in  Kent :  "  ClarifTa,"  the  portrait  mentioned  in  that 
work  :  "  The  Graces  unveiling  Nature,"  drawn  by  me- 
mory from  Rubens;  "  The  Clementina  of  Grandifon,"  and 
*'  the  Queen-mother  of  Edward  IV.  with  her  younger  Son, 
5C  &c.  in  Weftmiaitcr-abbey  ;"  the  three  laft  in  the  poffef- 
fuon  of  his  fon, 

In 
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In  1761,  on  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  the  Rev.  Mr, 
Duncombe,  ion  to  one  of  his  oldeft  friends,  he  took  a  refo- 
lution  of  retiring  from  bufinefs,  and  difponng  of  his  collec- 
tion of  pictures,  which  he  did  by  auction,  in  March,  1762, 
and  icon  after  removed  to  his  fon-in-law's  at  Canterbury, 
where  he  pafled  the  remainder  of  his  life,  without  ever  re- 
viiitirg  the  metropolis.  But  though  he  had  laid  down  the 
pencil,  he  never  wanted  employment :  fo  active  and  vigor- 
ous was  his  mind,  that,  with  a  conftitutional  flow  of  fpirits, 
and  a  relifh  for  inflru6live  fociety,  he  was  never  lefs  "  alone 
"  than  when  alone  ;"  and,  befides  his  profeffional  purfuits 
(above  mentioned),  to  philofophy,  both  natural  and  moral, 
and  alfo  divinity,  he  laudably  dedicated  his  time  and  atten- 
tion. No  man  had  more  clearnefs  and  preciiion  of  ideas,  or 
a  more  ardent  defire  to  know  the  truth ;  and,  when  known, 
confcientioufly  to  purfue  it.  With  ftrong  paflions,  ever 
guided  by  the  ftridteft  virtue,  he  had  a  tender,  fufceptible 
heart,  always  open  to  the  diftreiTes  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
and  always  ready  to  relieve  them.  His  capital  work  of  the 
literary  kind  was  his  "  Practice  of  Perfpective,  on  the  Prin- 
*'  ciples  of  Dr.  Brook  Taylor,  &c."  written  many  years 
before,  but  not  publimed  till  1763,  when  it  was  printed  for 
Nourle,  in  one  vol.  410.  This  not  only  evinced  his  fcien- 
tiiic  knowledge  of  the  fubject,  but  removed,  by  its  perfpi- 
cuity,  the  only  objection  that  can  be  made  to  the  fyftem  of 
Dx.  Taylor.  It  accordingly  received,  from  his  friends  and 
the  intelligent  public,  the  applauies  it  deferved.  In  1765  he 
publimed  (without  his  name)  "  Obfervations  on  a  Pamphlet 
44  intituled,  '  Chriitianity  not  founded  on  Argument'  [by 
"  Dodwell]  ;"  in  which,  after  (hewing  that  it  is  a  continued 
irony,  and  lamenting  that  fo  ample  a  field  fhould  be  offered 
the  author  of  it  for  the  difplay  of  his  fophiftry  ;  he  gives  up 
creeds,  articles,  and  catechifms,  as  out-works  raifed  by  fal- 
lible men,  and,  confining  himielf  to  the  defence  of  the  Gof- 
pel,  or  citadel,  {hews,  that  pure  primitive  Chriftianity, 
though  aflauked  by  infidels,  will  ever  remain  impregnable-. 
His  opinion  of  Rubens  may  be  feen  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for 
1766,  p.  353,  under  the  title  of  "  Remarks  on  fome  Pal"-. 
"  fages  in  Mr.  Webb's  c  Enquiry  into  the  Beauties  of  Paint- 
*c  ing,  £cc."  In  the  fame  year  he  publifhed,  with  only  his 
initials,  "  J.  H."  two  imall  volumes  of  4C  E  flays,  moral, 
"  religious,  and  mifcellaneous  j  with  a  Tranflation  in  Frofe 
"  of  Mr.  Brov/ne's  Latin  Poem  on  the  Immortality  of  the 
46  "  feicctvd  from  a  largs  number  written  at  his  leifure, 

at 
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at  different  periods  of  life.  "  As  fuch/'  fays  Dr.  Hawkef- 
worth  [E],  "  they  do  the  author  great  credit.  They  are  not 
"  excurfions  of  fancy,  but  efforts  of  thought,  and  indubitable 
"  indications  of  a  vigorous  and  active  mind."  In  the  Gent. 
Mag.  for  1769,  p.  287,  he  communicated  "  A  natural  and 
*'  obvious  Manner  of  conftructing  Sun-dials,-  deduced  from 
ic  the  Situation  and  Motion  of  the  Earth  with  refpedt  to  the 
"  Sun,"  explained  by  a  fcheme.  And  in  that  for  1778, 
p.  526,  his  remarks  on  colouring,  fuggefted  by  way  of  a 
note  on  the  "  Epiftle  to  an  eminent  Painter/'  will  fhew  that 
his  talents  were  by  no  means  impaired  at  the  age  of  86. 
Indeed,  he  retained  them  to  the  laft,  and  had  even  ftrength. 
and  fpirit  fufficient  to  enable  him  to  ride  out  daily  on  horfe- 
backi  the  fummer  before  he  died.  A  ftron°;  conftitution, 

O 

habitual  temperance,  and  confront  attention  to  his  health  in 
youth  as  well  as  in  age,  prolonged  his  life,  and  preferved  his 
faculties  to  his  88th  year,  when  he  gradually  ceafed  to  breathe; 
and,  as  it  were,  fell  afleep,  on  March  3,  1780*  He  was 
interred  in  the  fouthaifle  of  Canterbury  cathedral  [F],  leaving 
one  fon,  Anthony,  educated  in  his  own  profeilion ;  and  a 
daughter,  Sufanna,  mentioned  above* 

His  abilities  as  a  painter  appear  in  his  works,  which  will 
not  only  be  admired  by  his  contemporaries,  but  by  their 
pofterity;  as  his  tints,  like  thofe  of  Rubens  and  Vandyck^ 
inftead  of  being  impaired,  are  improved  by  time,  which  fome 
•of  them  have  now  withftood  above  60  years.  His  idea  of 
beauty,  when  he  indulged  his  fancy,  was  of  the  higheft  kind ; 
and  his  knowledge  of  perfpective  gave  him  great  advantages 
in  family-pieces,  of  which  he  painted  more  than  any  one  of 
his  time.  He  could  take  a  likenefs  by  memory  as  well  as 
by  a  fitting,  as  appears  by  his  picture  of  the  duke  of  Lorrain 
(the  late  emperor),  which  Faber  engraved  ;  and  thofe  of 
king  George  II.  (in  York  afiembly-room)  ;  Queen  Caro- 
line, the  two  Mifs  Gunnings,  &c.  Like  many  other  great 
painters,  he  had  "  a  poet  for  his  friend,"  in  the  late  Mr* 
Browne  ;  to  which  may  be  added  a  poem  addrefled  to  him 
in  1726,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bunce,  at  that  time  of  Trinity- 
hall,  Cambridge,  who  fucceeded  Mr.  Highmore,  and  in 
1780,  was  vicar  of  St.  Stephen's  near  Canterbury. 

£E]  In  his  Review  of  them,  Gent,     was  printed  in   Gent.   Mag.  1780,  p. 
Mag.  Vol.  XXXV.  p.  238.  144  £  and  verfes  to  him  by  Mr.  Bunce 

[FJ  "A  Thought  at  his  Grave,"     in  p.  195* 
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HILAPJUS,  an  ancient  father  of  the  Chriftian  church,  Praefat.  ad 
who  flourifhed   in  the  fourth  century,  was  born,  as  Terom  !?' J1* 

r,    .  n .  T-,  .         /  .-'  Comment. 

tells  us,  at  roictiers  in  r  ranee  ;   but  in  what  year,  is  not  any  -m  Galat. 
where  mentioned.     His  parents  were  of  rank  and  fubftance, 
and  had  him  liberally  educated  in  the  Pagan  religion,  which 
they  themfelves  profefted,  and  which  Hilary  did   not  forfake 
till  many  years  after  he  was  grown  up  :   when  reflecting,  as  Biblioth. 
Dupin  fays,  upon  the  grofs  errors  of  Paganifm,  he  was  by  tes  Ayr» 
little  and  little  conducted  to  the  truth,  and  at  laft  confirmed  * 
in  it  by  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures.     After  he  was  perfectly 
inftructed  in  the  Chriftian  religion,  he  was  baptized,  together 
with  his  wife  and  daughter,  who  were  alfo  converted  with 
him.     He  was  advanced  to  the  bifhopric  of  Poictiers  in  355, 
as  Baronius  fixes  it ;  though  Cave  fees  no  reafon  why  he  Hiftor.  Li- 
might  not  be  made  bifhop  of  that  place  fome  years  before.  ter-Tom>I- 
As  foon  as  he  was  raifed  to  this  dignity,  he  became  a  moft  0x011.1740. 
zealous  champion  of  the  orthodox  faith,  and  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  particularly  againlt  the  Aria'ns,  whofe  doctrines  were 
at  that  time  gaining  ground  in  France.     In  356,  he  was 
fent  by  Conflantius  to  fupport  the  party  of  Athanafius  at  the 
fynod  of  Beterra?  or  Beziers,  againft  Saturninus  bifhop  of 
Aries,  who  had  juft  before  been   excommunicated  by  the 
biihops  of  France ;  but  Saturninus  intrigued  with  fo  much 
art  againft  him,  that  he  prevailed  with  the  emperor,  who 
was  then  at  Milan,  to  order  him  to  be  bamfhed.     Accord- 
ingly, Hilary  was  banifhed  to  Phtygia,  where  he  continued 
four  years,  and  applied  himfelf  during  that  time  to  the  com- 
pofmg  of  feveral  works.  Pie  wrote  his  13  books  upon  the  Tri- 
nity, which  Cave  calls  "  a  noble  work,"  and  which  have  Hift.  Lit, 
been  fo  much  admired  by  the  orthodox  believers.     He  wrote  a 
alfb  "  A  Treatife  concerning  Synods,"  which  he  addreiled 
to  the  bifhops  of  France  ;  wherein  he  explains  to  them  the 
fenfe  of  the  Eaitern  churches  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity, and  alfo  their  manner  of  holding  councils.     This  trea- 
tife  was  drawn  up  by  Hilary,  ?.fter  the  council   of  Ancyra 
in  358,  whofe  canons  he   fets  forth  in   it ;    and  before  the 
councils  of  Rimini  and  Seleucia,  which  were  called  in  the 
beginning  of  359.     Some  time  after   he   was   fent  to    the 
council  of  Seleucia,  where  he  defended  the  Galilean  bifhops 
from  the  imputation  of  Sabellianifrn,  which  the  Arians  had 
fixed  upon  them  ;  and  boldly  aiTerted  the  found  and  orthodox 
faith  of  the  Weftern  bifhops.     He  was  fo  favourably  received, 
and  fo  much  refpected  by  this  council,  that  they  admitted 
him  as   one,  who  fhould  give  in  his  opinion,  and  afiiff  in  a 
determination  among  their  bifhops  :  but  finding  the  greater 
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part  of  them  to  be  Arian,  he  would  not  act.  Nevertheiefs 
he  continued  at  Seleucia,  till  the  council  was  over  ;  when, 
feeing  the  orthodox  faith  in  the  utmoft  peril,  he  followed  the 
deputies  of  the  council  to  Conftantinople,  and  petitioned  the 
emperor  for  leave  to  difpute  publicly  with  the  Arians.  The 
Arians,  perceiving  what  a  powerful  adverfary  they  were  likely* 
to  find  in  Hilary,  contrived  to  have  him  fent  to  France, 
whither  paffing  through  Italy  he  arrived  in  360,  without 
beins;  abfolved  in  the  mean  time  from  the  fentence  of  banifh- 
merit.  However,  after  the  catholic  bimops  had  recovered 
their  ufual  liberty  and  authority  under  Julian  the  Apoftate, 
Hilary  aflembled  feveral  councils  in  France,  to  re-eftablifh 
the  ancient  orthodox  faith,  and  to  condemn  the  determina- 
tions of  the  fynods  of  Rimini  and  Seleucia.  He  condemned 
Saturninus  bifliop  of  Aries,  but  pardoned  thofe  who  acknow- 
ledged their  error  ;  and,  in  fhort,  he  beftirred  himfelf  fo 
heartily  in  this  great  affair,  that,  as  Sulpicius  Severus  fays, 
it  was  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  France  was  in  great  mea- 
fure  freed  from  Arianifm  by  the  fmgle  influence  and  endea- 
Hlft.  Sacr.  vours  ,of  Hilary.  He  extended  his  care  likewife  on  this  ac- 
ib.n.  0.46.  count  to  ita]y  and  foreign  churches,  and  was  particularly 
qualified,  as  RufFinus  obferves,  to  recover  men  from  the 
error  of  their  ways,  becaufe  he  was  "  vir  natura  lenis,  pla- 
"  cidus,  fimulque  eruditus,  &  ad  perfuadendum  commo- 
"  difTimus  :"  "  an  excellent  obfervation,"  fays  the  candid 
:-th.  Dupin,  "  and  very  proper  leflbn  of  infrruclion  to  all  who 
lbove  "  are  employed  in  the  converfion  of  Heretics." 

About  367,  Hilary  had  another  opportunity  of  diftinguifh- 
ing  his  zeal  agairrft  Arianifm.  The  emperor  Valentinian 
coining  to  Milan,  ifiiied  forth  an  edict,  by  which  he  obliged 
all  to  acknowledge  Auxentius  for  their  bifhop.  Hilary,  per- 
fuaded  that  Auxentius  was  at  the  bottom  an  Arian,  prefented 
a  petition  to  the  emperor,  in  which  he  declared  Auxentius 
to  be  a  blafphemer,  whofe  opinions  were  oppofite  to  thofe  of 
the  church.  Upon  this  the  emperor  ordered  Hilary  and 
Auxentius  to  c-ifpute  publicly ;  where  Auxentius,  after  many 
fubtleties  and  evadve  fhifts  to  prevent  being  depofed  from  his 
bimopric,  was  forced  to  ov/n,  that  Jefus  Chrift  "  was  in- 
'*'  deed  God,  of  the  fame  fubicunce  and  divinity  with  the 
"  Father."  The  emperor  believed  this  profellion  fincere, 
and  embraced  his  communion  ;  but  Hilary  continued  ilill 
to  call  him  an  Heretic,  and  molt  wicked  prevaricator  with 
<Jod  and  man  :  en  which  account  he  was  ordered  to  depart 
om  Milan,  as  one  .  rbed  the  pence  of  the  church. 

:y  died  the  h-.ti.er  end  of  this     -jar,  alter  many  ilruggles 
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and  endeavours  to  fupport  the  catholic  faith.     His  works 
have  been  publifhed  feveral  times  :  but  the  laft  and  beft  edi- 
tion of  them  was  given  by  the  Ecnedi6tines  in  1693  at  Psris. 
Of  his  12  books  upon  the  Trinity,  Jerom  has  fpoken  thus  : 
<c  Hilarius  meorum  confeffor  temporum  &  epifcopus  duode- 
<4  cim  Quintiliani  libros   &  ftylo  imitatus   eft  £c  numero. 
And  Erafmus,  in  the  preface  to  that  edition  which  he  gave  ijlaS'T 
of  Hilary's  works,  fays,  that  in  thefe  bocks  he  feems  to  have 
taken  pains  to  i'hew,  "  quicquid  ingenio,  quicquid  eloquen- 
"  tia,  quicquid  facrarum  literarum  cognitione  pofiet."     He 
was  likewife  a  man  of  great  piety  as  well  as  great  parts  and 
learning,  of  which  the  ancient  author  of  his  life,  attributed 
to  Fortunatus,  has  given  us  this  inftance.     He  tells  us,  that 
when  Hilary  went  to  Phrygia  into  banifhrnent,  leaving  his 
wife  and  daughter  behind  him  at  Poic~tiers,  he  had  a  viiion, 
which  informed  him,  that  a  young  man  of  great  wealth  and 
power  wanted  to  marry  his  daughter  ;  but  that  Hilary  pre- 
vented the  match  by  his  prayers,  in  which  he  earneftly  beg- 
ged, that  (he  might  only  be  married  to  Jefus  Chrifh     The 
author  adds,  that  after  his  return  from  exile,  upon  her  ex- 
preffing  an  inclination  to  be  married,  Hilary  prayed  the  Lord 
again,  to  take  her  from  this  vain  world  to  himfelf:  the  re- 
fult  of  which,  it  feems,  was,   that  the  young  lady,  as  well 
as  her  mother,   whom   we  muft  fuppofe   to  have  been  upon 
this  occafion  too  much  in  her  intereft,  died  in  a  very  ihort 
time  after.     To  be  ferious,  we  do  not  mean  to  produce  thefe  Dupln,  *. 
ilories  as  proofs  of  Hilary's  piety,  but  rather  of  that  fpirit  of  *bove* 
fiction  and   lying,  which  poftelled  the  zealous  advocates  and 
encouragjers  of  a  monkifh.  life  in  the  fifth  age  o$  the  church, 
and  indeed  ever  after. 

HILDEBERT,  bifhop  of  Mans,  and  afterwards  Archbp. 
of  Tours,  in   the   I2th  century,  was  born  at  Lavardin,  a 
town  in  France.     He  is  commemorated  by  Bayle  for  a  cir-  Bayle'sDi&» 
cumftance,  as  it  appears,  on  account  of  which,  in  our  hum- 
ble opinion,  he  had  better  have  been  forgotten  ;  and  that  is, 
for  having  led  a  very  difiblute  life,  before  he  was  raifed  to 
the  epifcopal  character.     Even  after  he  was  promoted  to  an 
archdeaconry,  he  took  fo  many  concubine?,  that  he  had  a 
very  great  number  of  baftard  fons  and  daughters.     This  is 
\vhat  Ivo  bifhop  of  Chartres  wrote  to  him.     "  Some  of  the 
<c  molt  ancient  perfons  of  the  church  of  Mans,  who  fay  they 
"  are  very  well  acquainted  with  your  former  way  of  livjng, 
**  aficrt,  that,  you  indulged  yourfelf  in  fenfual  pleafures   to 
"  that  degree,  that  after  you  was  made  an  archdeacon,  you 
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ufed  to  lie  with  a  whole  tribe  of  concubines^  by  whom 
"  you  have  had  many  boys  and  girls."  Hildebert,  however, 
was  a  man  of  great  learning,  as  well  as  merit  in  many  re- 
fpe61s.  Maimbourg  commends  him  highly,  calls  him  the 
blefied  Kildebert,  and  afTerts  him  to  have  been  one  of  the 
moft  holy  and  moft  learned  prelates,  the  Gallican  church 
ever  had.  u  We  have  fome  letters,"  fays  he,  "  and  other 
"  beautiful  works  of  his  in  the  collection  of  the  fathers.  St. 
"  Bernard  ftyles  him  the  excellent  pontiff  and  chief  fupport 
*c  of  the  church  ;  whom  the  moft  celebrated  writers  mention 
"  with  great  elogium,  and  whofe  holinefs  God  himfelf  was 
*e  pleafed  to  fhew,  and  to  honour  by  the  miracles  which 
cc  were  performed  at  his  tomb.  And  on  this  occafion,  to 
"  do  his  memory  the  juftice  it  deferves,  I  think  myfelf  obliged 
*c  to  obferve,  that  they  who,  on  the  credit  of  a  letter  of  Ivo 
of  Chartres,  have  aflerted  the  diflblutenefs  of  his  life,  when 
he  was  made  bifhop  of  Mans,  have  entirely  miftaken  him 
for  another  ;  being  mifled  by  the  infcription  of  that  letter, 
in  which  they  found  Ildeberto  inftead  of  Aldeberto,  as  the 
ancient  manufcripts  read  it."  But  Maimbourg's  criticifm, 
which  is  taken  from  Juret's  "  Notes  on  Ivo  of  Chartres's 
"  Life,"  has  not  availed  at  all  in  Hildebert's  favour;  fince  it 
is  well  known,  that  no  other  perfon  was  elected  bifhop  of 
Mans  iirlvo's  time,  but  Hildebert ;  who  was  raifed  from  an 
archdeacon  to  bifhop,  which  Ivo  alfo  obferves. 

Maimbourg  relates  afterwards,  how  Hildebert  was  tranf- 
lated.  from  the  bifhopric  of  Mans  to  the  archbifhopric  of 
Tours  by  Pope  Honor i us  II.  in  1125;  and  obferves,  that^ 
this  prelate,  midirig  king  Lewis  the  Big  to  have  given  two 
canonfhips  in  his  diocefe  during  the  vacancy  of  that  fee,  went 
himfelf  to  court  to  make  his  humble  reprefentations  to  the 
king.  His  majefty  heard  him  ;  but,  as  he  would  not  be  fa- 
tisried  with  the  fentence  that  was  given,  and  demanded  a 
canonical  judgement,  all  the  income  of  his  archbifhopric  was 
feized  upon,  on  account  of  his  obftinacy.  This  made  him  have 
recourfe  to  the  moft  humble  petitions  ;  and  he  recommended 
his  cafe  to  a  bifhop,  for  whom  the  king  had  a  great  efteem. 
ifc  I  do  not  write  to  you,"  fays  he,  "  with  a  defign  to  com- 
**  plain  of  the  king's  proceedings  againft  me  j  nor  to  roufe 
<c  you  by  my  expoftulation  ;  nor  to  raife  clamours,  troubles, 
*'  feditions,  and  ftorms  againft  the  Lord's  Anointed  ;  nor  to 
"  demand,  that  the  feverities  and  cenfures  of  the  church  be 
tc  made  ufe  of  againft  him.  Far  from  it ;  I  only  beg  of 
you,  that  by  your  kind  and  charitable  offices,  you  would 
prevail  upon  his  majefty,  not  to  exert  the  weapons  of  his 
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<c  anger  and  indignation  againft  a  ccor  bifhop,  full  of  years,  HUd.  Epift. 
"  and  who  defires  nothing  but  re:-  y1-  3-Pud_ 

TTM  11  r  •(  •     n       i  r  Lucam  Da- 

riildebert  wrote  a  very  (mart  letter  agamlt  the  court  of  cherium, 
Rome.     The  defcription  he  gives  of  the  vices  of  that  court,  Ton».xiH. 
is  very  lively  and  elegant ;  and  we  find  as  lively  and  elegant 
a  tranflation  of  it,  in  French,  bv  M.  da  Pleffis  Mornav,  in 

'          *  j 

his  "  Myftere  d'  Iniquite.  He  was  but  bifhop  of  Mans  when  P.  aSo, 
he  wrote  that  letter ;  but  when  he  v/rote  another  to  Pope 
Honorius  II.  complaining;  that  all  the  caufes  were  carried  to 
Rome  by  way  of  appeal,  he  was  archbiihop  of  Tours.  Ke 
wrote  a  defcription  of  Rome  in  Latin  verfe,  which  ends  with 
thefe  two  lines : 

i  "  Urbs  felix,  fi  vel  Dorninis  urbs  ilia  careret, 
"  Vel  Dominis  eiiet  turpe  carere  fide." 

That  is, 

"  Happy  city,  if  it  had  no  matters ;  or  if  it  were  fcanda- 
*'  lous  for  thofe  maflers  to  be  unfaithful." 

HILDESLEY  (MARK),  a  truly  primitive  prieft  and  bi-  Hiftoryof 
fhop,  was  fon  of  Mark  Hildefley,  redor'  of  Houghton  and  *^£d- 
Witton  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  who  died  about  1724017  at  Spald- 
or  1725,  when  the  living  was  offered  to  his  fon  by  Sir  John  ing,p.xxiv. 
Barnard,  to  hold  on  terms  for  a  minor,  which  he  declined, 
He  was  born  at  Marfton  in  the  county  of  Kent,  1698,  edu- 
cated at  the  Charter-houfe,  at  19  removed  to  Trinity-col- 
lege, Cambridge,  whereof  he  was  elected  fellow  1723.     In 
1724  he  was  appointed  Whitehall  preacher  by  bifhop  Gib- 
fon  ;  in   1731  prefented  by  his  college  to  the  vicarage  of 
Hitchen,  and  in  1735  to  the  neighbouring  rectory  of  Hoi- 
well  in  the  county  of  Bedford,  by  R.  Radcliffe,  Efqj  who 
had  a  fingular  refpecl:  for  his  many  amiable  and  engaging 
qualities,    and  always   called   him  Father  Hildefley.     This 
rectory  he  retained  with  the  marlerihip  of  an  hofpital  in  Dur- 
ham, given  him  by  the  bifhop  of  that  fee  after  his   promo- 
tion to  the  fee  of  Sodor  and  Man.     He  diftinguilhed  him* 

o 

felf  by  a  diligent  attendance  on  the  duties  of  his  extenfive 
parifh,  which  had  been  much  neglected  by  his  predecefTor, 
took  his  conftant  rounds  in  vifiting  his  parifhioners  both  in 
town  and  country,  and  preaching  alternately  with  his  curate 
at  both  livings ;  and  every  Friday  evening  in  the  year  at  fevea 
inftructed  and  catechized  the  younger  part  in  the  church,  and 
on  Good  Fridays  distributed  books  to  them.  He  generally 
preached  from  memory  or  fnort  notes,  and  at  a  vifitation  at 
Baldock  delivered  the  v/hgle  difcourfe  to  the  clergy  from 
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memory,  v/ith  a  vtry  agreeable  addrefs.  His  conflant  at- 
tention to  the  duties  of  his  function,  and  his  inability  to  keep 
a  curate  before  he  had  Holwelj,  impaired  his  weakly  confti- 
tution.  He  beftowed  great  expence,  loon  after  his  inftitu- 
tion,  on  his  vicarage  houfe,  v/hich  was  before  a  poor  mean 
dwelling  ;  and  he  took  four  or  fix  felecl:  boarders  into  his 
houfe  for  inftfii&iorr.  His  exemplary  conduct  in  this  hum- 
ble itation  recommended  him  to  the  duke  of  Athol  as  a  fit 
fuccefibr  to  the  worthy  Bp.  Wilfon,  whofe  noble  defign  of 
printing  a  tranflation  of  the  whole  Bible  in  the  Manks  lan- 
guage he  brought  to  mo  ft  happy  conclufion,  immediately 
after  his  confecration  in  1755,  and  died  within  ten  days  of 
its/ completion,  of  a  paralytic  ftroke,  Dec.  7,  1772,  and 
was  buried  according  to  his  defire  as  near  to  his  predeceflbr 
as  poilible.  His  farewel  fermon  at  Hitchen  drew  tears  from 
all  who  heard  it ;  and  when  he  vifited  the  parifh  two  years 
after,  on  his  return  to  England  from  his  fee,  he  recognized 
affectionately  the  meaner!  of  his  friends  and  catechumens. 
He  preached  another  affectionate  difcourfe  to  them,  and  when 
he  left  the  town,  the  frreets  were  crouded  with  multitudes  to 
pay  him  every  mark  of  reverence,  which  he  returned  with 
equal  kindriefs. 

HILL  (AARON),  a  poet,  whofe  father  was  a  gentleman 
of  Malmefbury-Abbey  in  Wiltshire,  was  born  in  Beaufort- 
Buildings,  London,  Feb.  TO,  1684-5.  ^e  was  ^ent  *° 
WePcmmfter-fchool,  which,  however,  he  left,  -on  account 
of  his  narrow  circumftances  occafioned  by  his  father's  mif- 
rnanagement,  at  14  years  of  age.  Shortly  after  he  formed 
a  refolution  of  paying  a  vifit  to  his  relation  lord  Paget,  then 
ambaflador  at  Conftantinople  ;  and  accordingly  embarked  on 
board  a  ihip,  going  there,  March  2,  1 700.  When  he  ar- 
rived, lord  Paget  received  him  with  much  furprife,  as  well 
as  pleafure ;  wondering,  that  a  perfon  ib  young  mould  run 
the  hazard  of  fuch  a  voyage,  to  vifit  a  relation  whom  h<> 
only  knew  by  character.  The  ambaflador  immediately  pro- 
vided for  him  a  very  learned  ecclefiaftic  in  his  own  houfe  ; 
and,  under  his  tuition,  fent  him  to  travel,  fo  that  he  had  an 
.opportunity  of  feeing  Egypt,  Paleftine,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  eafrern  country.  With  lord  Pa^et  he  returned  home 
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about  1703,  and  in  his  journey  fa w  moil  of  the  courts  in 
Europe.  A  few  years  after,  he  was  defired  to  accompany 
Sir  William  Wentavorth,  who  was  then  poins;  to  make  the 
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tour  of  Europe ;  and  With  him  he  travelled  two  or  three 
years,  About  1709,  he  publiihed  his  firit  poem,  intituled* 
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"  Camillas,"  in  honour  of  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  who 
had  been  general  in  Spain  :  and  being  the  fame  year  made 
mafter  of  the  theatre  in  .Driiry-iane,  he  wrote  his  firft  tra- 
gedy, "  Elfrid,  or  the  Fair  Inconftant,"  at  the  defire  of  the 
famous  after  Bootij,  which  from  his  firft  beginning  of  it  he 
compleated  in  a  little  more  than  a  week.  In  1 7 10,  he  was  maf- 
ter  of  the  opera-houfe  in  the  Hay-mnrket ;  and  then  wrote 
an  opera  called  "  Rinaldo,"  which  met  with  great  fuccefs, 
and  was  the  firft  that  Handel  compofed  after  he  came  to 
England.  His  genius  feems  to  have  been  beft  adapted  to 
the  bufmefs  of  the  ftage  ;  and  while  he  held  the  management, 
he  conducted  both  the  theatres  to  the  fatisfaction  of  the  pub- 
lic j  but,  having  fome  mifunderftanding  with  the  then  lord 
chamberlain,  be  relinquiihed  it  in  a  few  months. 

But  Hill  was  not  only  a  poet,  he  was  alfo  a  great  pro- 
jector. Among  the  Harleian  MSS.  7524,  is  a  letter  of  his 
to  the  lord-treafurer,  dated  April  12,  1714*  on  a  fubjecl:  by 
which  "  the  nation  might  gain  a  million  annually."  In  1715, 
he  undertook  to  make  an  oil,  as  fweet  as  that  from  olives, 
of  the  beech-nuts,  and  obtained  a  patent  for  the  purpofe  : 
but,  fome  how  or  other,  the  undertaking  came  to  nothing. 
In  1716,  he  wrote  another  tragedy,  called  "  The  Fatal  Vi- 
"  fion,  or  The  Fall  of  Siam  :"  to  which  he  prefixed  this 
motto  out  of  Horace, 

"  I  not  for  vulgar  admiration  write  : 

"  To  be  well  read,  not  much,  is  my  delight.'3 

About  1718,  he  wrote  a  poem,  called  "  The  Northern 
"  Star/'  upon  the  actions  of  the  Czar  Peter  the  Great ;  and 
fcveral  years  after  was  complimented  with  a  gold  medal  from 
the  emprefs  Catherine,  according  to  the  Czar's  defire  before 
his  death.  He  was  alfo  to  have  written  his  life  from  papers 
of  the  Czar's,  which  were  to  have  been  fent  to  him  :  but 
the  death  of  the  Czarina,  quickly  after,  prevented  it.  In 
1728,  he  made  a  journey  to  the  North  of  Scotland,  where 
he  had  been  about  two  years  before  \  having  contracted  with 
the  York-buildings  company,  concerning  many  woods  of 
great  extent  in  that  kingdom,  for  timber  for  the  ufes  of  the 
navy.  He  found  fome  difficulties  in  this  affair :  for  when 
the  trees  were  by  his  order  chained  together  into  floats,  the 
Highlanders  refuted  to  venture  themfelves  on  them  down  the 
river  Spey,  till  he  firft  went  himfelf,  to  convince  them  there 
was  no  danger.  However,  in  this  pafiage  he  found  a  great 
obftacle  in  the  rocks,  on  which  he  ordered  fires  to  be  made 
when  the  river  was  low,  and  great  quantities  of  water  to  be 
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thrown  ;  by  which  means  they  were  broken  to  pieces,  ani- 
thrown  down,  fo  that  the  pafiage  became  eafy  for  the  floats. 
This  project,  however,  like  the  former,  came  to  nought ; 
upon  which,  after  a  flay  of  fevers!  months  in  the  Highlands, 
he  quitted  Scotland,  and  went  to  York,  .tin  that  retirement 
in  the  North,  he  wrote  a  poem,  called  "  The  Progrefs  of 
"  Wit,  being  a  Caveat  for  the  ufe  of  an  eminent  Writer." 
This  was  intended  for  Pope,  who,  it  feem?,  had  been  the 
aggrefTor  in  the  "  Dunciad,"  and,  as  Hill's  friends  fay, 
v/as  made  very  uneafy  by  it.  The  hrft  eight  lines  are  as 
follows : 

"  Tuneful  Alexis,  on  the  Thame's  fair  fide, 

"  The  ladies  play-thing,  and  the  mufes  pride, 

"  With  merit  popular,  with  wit  polite, 

c<>  Eafy  though  vain,  and  elegant  though  light : 

"  Deiiring  arid  deferving  others  praife, 

"  Poorly  accepts  a  fame  he  ne'er  repays : 

45  Unborn  to  cherifh,  fneakingly  approves, 

i4  And  wants  the  foul  to  fpread  the  worth  he  loves." 

In  1731,  he  met  the  greatefl  fnock  affliction  ever  gave  him, 
though  it  is  faid  he  was  born  to  combat  it  in  all  its  lhapes  : 
and  that  was  in  the  lofs  of  a  wife,  to  whom  he  had  been 
married  20  years.  She  was  the  only  daughter  of  Edmund 
Morris,  Efqj  of  Stratford  in  EfTex,  by  whom  he  had  nine 
children,  and  alfo  a  hancHbme  fortune.  He  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing epitaph  for  a  monument  he  defigned  to  ere£t  over 
her  grave : 

"  Enough,  cold  (tone  !  fuffice  her  long-lov'd  name ; 
"  Words  are  too  weak  to  pay  her  virtues  claim. 
"  Temples,  and  tombs,  and  tongues  fhali  wafte  away, 
*'  And  power's  vain  pomp  in  mould'ring  duft  decay. 
•  "  But  ere  mankind  a  wife  more  perfect  fee, 

"  Eternity,  O  Time  !  fhall  bury  thee." 

Jt  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  his  pieces  in  poetry 
and  prole.  Four  volumes  have  been  publifhed,  in  8vo,  fince 
his  death  ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  they  are  in  any  great 
vogue  with  the  public,  which  may  make  it  lefs  neceiTary  for 
us  to  be  particular  about  them.  Perhaps  this  gentleman's 
being  too  frrained  and  afrecled,  both  in  his  thoughts,  and 
manner  of  exprefling  them,  rather  than  want  of  either  genius 
or  judgement,  may  in  feme  meafure  account  for  the  cool 
reception  they  have  met  with.  His  laft  production  was  a 
tragedy  called  "  Merope,"  which  was  brought  upon  the 
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in  Drury-lane  by  Garrick.  There  are  fome  lines  in 
the  beginning  of  it,  which  may  be  confidered  as  a  prophecy 
of  his  own  approaching  diflblution  : 

C£  Cover'd  in  fortune's  fhade,  I  reft  reclin'd  : 

c;  My  griefs  all  filent ;  and  my  joys  refign'd. 

<e  With  patient  eye  life's  evening  gloom  furvey : 

"  Nor  fhake  th'  out-haftening  fands,  nor  bid  them  flay. 

"  Yet  while  from  life  my  letting  profpeCts  fly, 

•"  Fain  would  my  mind's  weak  offspring  ilum  to  die,  &c." 

He  died  Feb.  8,  1749?  as  it  is  faid,  in  the  very  minute 
of  the  earthquake,  after  enduring  a  twelvemonth's  torment 
of  body  with  great  calmneis  and  refignation.  He  was  in- 
terred in  the  fame  grave  with  his  wife,  in  the  great  cloifter 
of  Weftminfter-abbey.  An  author  is  juft  come  to  our  hands, 
who  paces'  the  following  judgement  of  Mr.  Hill  :  "  whofe  Memoirs  of 
"  charadter,"  he  fays,  "  feeins  to  have  been  almoft  as  fm-  Hamkl  p. 
u  gular  as  his  adventures.  Born  of  a  good  family,  and  en-  So, 
"  dowed  with  fome  natural  talents,  he  might  perhaps  have 
"  arrived  at  that  eminence  to  which  he  afpired,  could  he 
"  have  confined  himfelf  to  any  fmgle  purfuit.  But  he  was 
"  one  of  thofe  enterprifmg  fpirits,  that  attempt  every  thing ; 
*c  and,  for  want  of  difcerning  their  proper  province,  bring 
44  nothing  to  perfection.  He  travelled  much,  read  much, 
**  and  wrote  much ;  and  all,  as  it  fhould  feem,  to  very  littl« 
*'  purpofe.  His  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  mo  ft  emi- 
u  nent  perfons  of  an  age  fo  fruitful  in  Beaux  Efprits  inflamed 
tc  his  natural  ardor  to  diftinguilh  himfelf  in  the  Belles  Let- 
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"  tres.  He  fancied  that  he  was  defrined  to  be  a  great  poet ; 
"  and  the  his;h  comDliments  he  received  from  one  that 'was 

^j  * 

"  really  fuch  (namely,  Mr.  Pope)  confirmed  him  in  that 
ic  error. — From  poetry  to  mufic  the  pafTage  was  natural  and 
cc  eafy :  but  from  compofmg  dramas,  to  be  fet  to  the  ex- 
cc  tracling  oil  from  beech-nuts,  was  a  tranfition  quite  pecu- 
"  liar  to  fuch  a  veriatile  genius  as  M.  Hill." 


HILL  (Sir  JOHN),  an  Englifli  writer,  and  moft  extra- 
ordinary character,  was  the  ion  of  a  clergyman  of  Peterbo-  s;ftcr»  for 
rough  or  Spalding,  and  born  about  the  year  1716.     He  was  *  !/ej^ 
bred  an  apothecary,  and  fet  up  in  St.  Adartin's-lane,  Weil-  Biographia 
minfter  j  but  marrying  early,  and  without  a  fortune,  he  was  Dramatica. 
obliged  to  look  round  for  other  refources  than  his  profeffion. 
Having,  therefore,  in  his  apprenticefhip,  attended  the  bo- 
tanical lectures,  which  are  periodically  given  under  the  pa- 
trojjage  of  the  apothecary's  company,  and  being  ppffefled  of 
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quick  natural  parts,  he  foon  made  himfelf  acquainted  with  the 
theoretical,  as  well  as  practical  parts  of  botany  ;  from  whence, 
being  recommended  by  the  late  duke  of  Richmond  and  lord 
Petie,  he  v/as  by  them  employed  in  the  infpeciion  and  ar- 
rangement of  their  botanic  gardens.  Aflifted  by  the  libera- 
lity of  thefe  noblemen,  he  executed  a  fcheme  of.  travelling 
over  feveral  parts  of  this  kingdom,  to  gather  certain  of  the 
rnofb  rare  and  uncommon  plants,  which  he  afterwards  pub- 
IiTned  by  fubfcription  ;  but,  after  great  refearches  and  uncom- 
mon indniliy,  v.hich  he  poflefled  in  a  peculiar  degree,  this 
undertaking  turned  out. by  no  means  adequate  either  to  his 
merits  or  expectations, 

The  ftage  next  prefented  itfelf,  as  a  foil  in  which  genius 
might  Hand  a  chance  of  flourifhing  :  but  this  plan  proved 
like  wife  abortive ;  and,  after  two  or  three  unfuccefsful  at- 
tempts at  the  Hay-market  and  Cov.ent-garden,  he  was  obliged 
to  relinquifh  all  pretenfions  to  the  fock  and  bufkin,  and  rip-, 
ply  again  to  his  botanical  advantages,  and  his  bufmefs  as  an 
apothecary.  In  the  courfe  of  thefe  purfuits,  he  was  intro- 
duced to  tl?e  acquaintance  of  Martin  Folkes  and  Henry  Ba- 
ker, Efqrs;  both  .of  the  Royal  Society,  and  through  them  to 
the  literary  world  ;  where  he  was  received  and  entertained 
on  every  occafion  with  much  candour  and  friendly  warmth  : 
in  fhort,  he  was  conlidered  bv  them  as  a  youno;  man  of  s;reat 
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natural  and  acquired  knowledge,  ftruggling  againft  the  tide 
.   of  misfortune,  and  in  this  view  pitied  and  encouraged. 

At  length,  about  1746,  at  which  time  he  had  the  trifling 
appointment  of  being  apothecary  to  a  regiment  or  two  in  the 
Savoy,  he  tranflated  from  the  Greek  a  fmall  tract,  written 
by  Thebphraftus,  "  On  Gems,"  which  he  publifned  by  fub- 
fcription ;  and  this,  being  well  executed,  procured  him 
friends,  reputation,  and  money.  Encouraged  by  this,  he 
engaged  in  works  of  greater  extent  and  importance.  The 
ilrfr.  he  undertook,  was  "  A  General  Natural  Hiftory,"  3 
vols.  folio.  He  next  engaged  in  conjunction  with  George 
Lewis  Scott,  Efq;  for  a  "  Supplement  to  Chambers's  Dic- 
"  tionary."  He  at  the. fame  time  ftarted  the  "  Britifti  Ma- 
"  gazine ;"  and,  when  engaged  in  a  number  of  thefe  and 
ether  works,  fome  of  which  feemed  to  require  a  man's  whole 
attention,  carried  on  a  daily  effay  under  the  title  of  "  In- 
.  "  fpeclcr."  All  this  employment  notwithstanding,  he  was 
a  conftant  attendant  upon  every  place  of  public  amufement ;, 
where  he  collected,  by  wholefale,  a  great  variety  of  private 
intrigue  and  perfonal  fcandal,  which  he  as  freely  retailed 
again  to  the  public,  in  his  u  Infpecbrs"  and  a  Magazines/' 
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•It  would  be  a  folio,  inftead  of  an  article  in  this  work,  were 
we  to  trace  Mr.  late  Dr.  Hill  (for  he  had  obtained  a  diplo- 
ma from  the  college  of  St.  Andrew's,  Scotland)  through  all 
his  various  purfuits  in  life.  Let  it  fuffice  to  fay,  that  from 
this  fuccefsful  period,  he  fbrted  a  man  of  fafliion,  kept  his 
equipage,  drefied,  went  into  all  polite  companies,  laughed 
at  the  drier  ftudies,  and  in  every  refpedt  claimed  the  charac- 
ter of  a  man  of  bon  ton.  His  writings  fupported  him  for  a 
while  in  all  this.;  and,  notwithstanding  the  graver  part  of 
them  were  only  compilations,  and  the  lighter  part  fuch  as 
could  produce  no  great  copy-money,  yet  there  is  no  doubt 
of  his  making,  for  feveral  years,  an  amazing  income. 

But  now,  it  feems,  the  difpofition  of  this  gentleman  was 
greatly  changed  with  his  circumftances :  from  humble  and 
diffident,  he  became  vain  and  felf-fufricient :  there  appeared 
in  him  a  pride,  which  was  perpetually  claiming  a  more  than 
ordinary  homage  ;  and  a  vindictive  fpirit,  which  could  never 
forgive  the  refufal  of  it.  Hence  in  his  writings,  perfonal 
abufe  and  licentious  fcurrility,  and  public  attacks  on  the  un- 
derftandings,  morals,  or  peculiarities  of  others.  Thefe  en- 
gaged him  frequently  in  diiputes  and  quarrels  ;  and  an  Irifh 
gentleman,  fuppofed  to  be  ridiculed  in  an  "  Infpector,"  pro- 
ceeded fo  far  as  even  to  cane  him,  in  the  public  gardens  of 
K.anelagh.  He  had  a  paper- war  with  Woodward  the  come- 
dian ;  was  engaged  with  Henry  Fielding  in  the  affair  of  Eli- 
zabeth Canning  ;  and  concerned  in  a  conteft  with  the  Royal 
Society.  He  attacked  this  body,  nrft  in  a  pamphlet,  intitu- 
led, "  A  DiiTertation  on  Royal  Societies ;"  and  afterwards 
in  a  4to  volume,  called  "  A  Review  of  the  Works  of  the 
"  Royal  Society. JJ  The  latter  work  was  ufhered  into  the 
world  with  an  abufive  dedication  to  Martin  Folkes  ;  againft 
whom,  and  Henry  Baker  above-mentioned,  the  weight  of  his 
malignity  was  aimed.  The  caufe  of  both  thefe  productions 
was  the  discouragement  he  met  with,  when  fuing  to  offer 
himfelf  as  a  candidate  for  admittance  into  this  Society. 

By  perfonal  abufe,  by  malign  altercation,  by  proud  and 
infolent  behaviour,  together  with  the  jQoveniinefs  and  inac- 
curacy of  carelefs  and  hafty  productions,  he  wrote  himfelf 
out  of  repute  both  with  bookfellers  and  the  town  ;  and,  after 
fome  time,  funk  in  the  reputation  of  the  public,  nearly  as 
fa  ft  as  he  had  rifen.  He  found  hoxvever,  as  ufual,  refources 
in  his  own  invention.  He  applied  himfelf  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  certain  fimple  medicines  :  namely,  "  the  EfTence  of 
"  Water-dock;  Tin6ture  of  Valerian  ;  Pe6toral  Balfam  of 
**  Honey  j  and  Tindture  of  Bardana."  The  well-known 
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Simplicity  of  thefe  medicines  made  the  public  judge  favour- 
ably of  their  effects ;  infomuch  that  they  had  a  rapid  fale,  • 
and  once  more  enabled  the  doctor  to  figure  away  as  ufuai. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  firft  of  thefe  medicines,, 
he  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  earl  of  Bute  ;  under  which, 
he  publifhed  a  very  pompous  and  voluminous  botanical  work, 
intituled,  "  A  Syltem  of  Botany."  To  wind  up  the  whole 
of  fo  extraordinary  a  life,  having,  a  year  or  two  before  his 
death,  prefented  an  elegant  fet  of  his  botanical  works  to  the 
king  of  Sweden,  that  Monarch  inverted  him  with  one  of  the 
orders  of  his  court.  He  died  Nov.  1775,  of  the  gout, 
though  he  profefTed  to  cure  it  in  others.  As  to  his  literary 
character,  and  the  rank  of  merit  which  his  writings  ought 
to  ftand  in,  Dr.  Hill's  greater!  enemies  could  not  deny  that 
he  was  matter  of  confiderable  abilities,  and  an  amazing 
quicknefs  of  parts.  The  rapidity  of  his  pen  was  ever  afto- 
niihing,  and  we  have  even  been  credibly  informed,  that  he  has 
been  knowrl  to  receive,  within  one  year,  no  lefs  than  1500!. 
for  the  works  of  his  own  fmgle  hand  ;  which,  as  he  was 
never  in  fuch  eftimationas  to  be  entitled  to  any  extraordinary 
price  for  his  copies,  is,  we  believe,  at  leaft  three  times  as  much 
as  ever  was  made  by  any  one  writer  in  the  fame  period  of 
time.  But,  had  he  wrote  much  lefs,  he  would  probably 
have  been  much  more  read.  The  vail  variety  of  fubjecls  he 
handled,  certainly  required  fuch  a  fund  of  imiverfal  know- 
ledge, and  fuch  a  boundlefs  genius,  as  were  never,  perhaps, 
known  to  center  in  any  one  man  j  and  therefore  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  if,  in  regard  to  fome,  he  appears  very  inac- 
curate, in  fome  very  fuperncial,  and,  in  others,  very  inade- 
quate to  the  tafk  he  had  undertaken.  His  works  in  the 
philofophical  way  are  what  he  feemed  moft  likely  to  have 
purchafed  future  fame  by,  had  he  allowed  himfelf  time  to 
have  digefted  the  knowledge  he  was  poiTeffed  of,  or  adhered 
to  that  precifion  with  regard  to  veracity  which  the  relation 
cf  literary  tacts  fo  rigidly  demands.  His  novels,  of  which 
he  has  written  many,  fuch  as  "  The  Hiftory  of  Mr.  Lovell," 
(in  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  world  he  had 
given  the  detail  of  his  own  life),  "  The  Adventures  of  a 
"  Creole,"  "  The  Life  of  Lady  Frail,"  &c.  have,  in  fome 
parts  of  them,  incidents  not  difagreeably  related,  but  the 
mofl  of  them  are  no  more  than  narratives  of  private  intrigues ; 
containing,  throughout,  the  grorTerl  calumnies,  and  aiming 
at  the  blackening  and  undermining  the  private  characters  of 
many  refpeclable  and  amiable  perfonages.  In  his  u  EfTays," 
which  are  by  much  the  bell  of  his  writings,  there  is,  in  ge- 
neral, 
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neral,  a  livelinefs  of  imagination,  and  a  prettinefs  in  the 
manner  of  extending  perhaps  fome  very  trivial  thought,  which, 
at  the  firft  coup  d'osil?  is  pleafmg  enough,  and  may,  with 
many,  be  miftaken  for  wit ;  but,  on  a  nearer  examination, 
the  imagined  fterling  will  be  found  to  dwindle  down  into 
mere  French  plate.  A  continued  ufe  of  Cm  art  mort  periods, 
bold  afiertions,  and  a  routine  of  egotifms,  for  the  moft  part 
give  a  glitter  to  them  ;  which,  however,  prefently  Cullies  to 
the  eye,  and  feldom  tempts  the  fpectator  to  a  fecond  glance, 
In  a  word,  the  utmoft  that  can  be  faid  of  Dr.  Hill  is,  that 
he  had  talents,  but  that  he,  in  general,  either  greatly  miC- 
applied  them,  or  moft  miferably  hackneyed  them  out.  As 
a  dramatic  writer  he  ftands  in  no  eftimation,  nor  has  been 
known  in  .that  view  by  any  thing  but  three  very  infignincant 
little  pieces. 

MILLIARD  (NICHOLAS),  a  celebrated  Englifli  limner, 
who  drew  Mary  queen  of  Scots  in  water-colours,  when  me 
was  but  1 8  vears  of  age;  wherein  he  fucceeded  to  admira- 
tion, and  gained  a  general  applaufe.  He  was  both  gold- 
fmith,  carver,  and  limner  to  queen  Elizabeth,  whofe  pic- 
ture he  drew  feveral  times  ;  'particularly  once,  when  he  made 
a  whole  length  of  her,  fitting  on  her  throne.  The  famous 
Donne  has  celebrated  this  painter  in  a  poem,  called  "  The 
"  Storm  ;"  where  he  fays, 

"  An  hand,  an  eye, 
"  By  Hiiliard  drawn,  is  worth  an  hiftory." 

HINCKLEY  (JoHN),  Con  of  Robert  Hinckley  of  Coton  Nkhoi/^ 
in  Warwickmire,  was  born  in  that  county  in  1617.     His  ^j^°nry 
parents  being  puritanically  inclined,  he  was  bred  in  that  per-  FJ 
fuafion  under  Mr.  Vynes,   the  celebrated  fchoolmafter  ofa-.dB 
Hinckley.     In   Midfummer  or  April  term,    1634,  he  was  bach' 
admitted  a  ftudent  in  St.  Alban's-hall,  under  the  tuition  of 
Mr.  Robert  Sayer  ;  but  before  he  became  B.A.   was  con- 
verted, by  the  preaching  of  Dr.  Wentworth,  from  the  opi- 
nions he  had  imbibed  in  infancy. 

About  the  time  that  he  had  compleated  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
he  entered  into  orders,  was  a  retainer  to  the  family  of  Pure- 
foy  of  Wadley,  near  Faringdon,  Berks  ;  vicar  of  Colemill 
in  that  county,  afterwards  of  Drayton  in  Leiceftermire,  on 
the  prefentation  of  George  Purefoy,  ECq;  in  1662,  rec- 
tor of  Northfield  in  Worcefterfhire  ;  and  in  1679,  B.  and 
D,D.  He  died  April  13,  1691,  and  was  buried  in  the 
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chancel  of  Northfield  church,  where  the  following  epitaph^ 
record  part  of  the  hiftory  of  his  family  : 

"  John  Hinckley,    D.D.    was  rector  of  this   place    35 

years  ;  he  expended  a  great  deal  of  money  in  defence  of 

the  rights  of  this  church  ;  ob.  April  13,  1695,  set.  fuse 
"  78,  and  lies  interred  under  the  fecond  ftone  from  this 
€C  wall.  Fie  had  two  wives  ;  the  firft  was  Sufannah,  daugh- 

ter  of  Henry  Shelly  of  Suflex,  Efq;  fhe  lived  with  him  24 

years,  by  whom  he  had  9  children;  ob.  July  24,   1671, 

set.  fuss  50  :  lies  under  the  ^d  ftone.  Walter  his  eldeft 
"  foil  was  ftudent  of  Chrift-church,  Oxon.  28  years,  rec- 
"  tor  of  this  place  four  ;  rebuilt  the  middle  part  of  this  par- 
"  fonage-houie  ;  ob.  July  13,  1699,  set.  fuse  51,  and  was 
"  interred  in  this  chancel. 

"  John  his  fecond  fon  was  fellow  of  Univerfity-college  in 
G?  Oxon.  12  years,  redlor  of  this  place  fix;  rebuilt  both 
GC  ends  of  this  parfonage-houfe,  all  the  barns,  ftables,  and 
te  out-houfes  >  as  alfo  the  houfe,  barn,  and  {table,  belonging 
"  to  the  glebe  land  at  Cofton,  ob.  April  24,  1705,  ret.  fuse 
fe<  51,  and  lies  interred  under  a  ftone  tomb  on  the  north  fide 
64  of  this  chancel.  Thefe  died  unmarried. 

"  His  third  fon  Henry  is  now  fettled  in  the  pariih  of  Har- 
"  borne;  three  daughters  married  three  neighbouring  gentie- 
46  men  ;  the  reft  died  young. 

"  His  fecond  wife  was  Frances,  daughter  of  Roiiert  lord 
c<  Tracy  ;  {he  lived  with  him  20  years,  died  childleis,  Sept. 
cc  17,  1701,  set.  fuse  76,  and  lies  interred  under  the  ftone 
"  adjoining  to  this  wall." 

"  To  the  memory  of  Ifabella  wife  of  Stanford  Wolferftan, 
e;  minifter  of  Wotton  Wauen  ;  he  was  the  fon  of  Francis 
"  Wrolferftan  of  Stotfield,  Efq;  She  was  the  daughter  of 
"  John  Hinckley,  D.D.  reclor  of  this  place  :  fhe  had  one 
"  only  fon,  Francis,  who  lieth  interred  by  her. 

tc  Febre  puerperii  maligna  heu  nimium  cito  rapta,  animam 
*'  optatiffimam  pietatis  bonitatis  Deoque  fpei  pienam  expi- 
"  ravit  x  April,  an.  Dom.  1680,  setatis  fus  24. 

"  Relinquens  fiiium  ad  dentitionem  tantum  &  triftifTimum 
"  orbatum  virum,  ubi  cum  Deo  opt.  max.  vifum  fuerit  fpe- 
tc  rantem  fe  juxta  reponendum/3 

The  publications  of  Dr.  Hinckley  are,  j.  "  Four  Ser- 
<&  itions  ;  viz.  i.  at  the  Afnzes  at  Reading;  2.  at  Abing- 
"  don  ;  3.  and  4.  at  Oxford,  1657,"  8vo.  2.  "  Matri- 
cc  monial  Inftruction  to  Perfons  of  'Honour,"  printed  with 
the  "  Four  Sermons."  3.  "  Epiftola  veridica  ad  homines 
'<  9»XBW£tf]e«vIa?,  1659,"  4-to,  (reprinted  in  his  c<  Fafciculus 

"  Litsrarum"). 
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ct  Literarum").  4.  "  Oratio  pro  ftatw  Ecciefiae  fluchianiis.," 
printed  with  art.  3.  5.  "  Sermon  at  the  Funeral  of  George 
"  Pureioy  the  Elder,  of  Wadley  in  Berks,  Kiq;  who  was 
*'  buried  by  his  Anceftors  at  Drayton  in  Leiceiterfhire,  21 
"  April,  1 66 1  ;  1661,"  4to. .  6.  "  A  Perluahve  £o  Con- 
u  for  mi  ty  9  by  Way  of  Letter  to  the  Diilentmg  Brethren, 
"  1670,"  8vo.  8.  "  Fafciculus  Literarum  j  or,  Letters  on 
"  ilvcral  Occafions  [A],  1680,"  8vo. 

[A]  The  firft  half  part  of  this  book  fior.s  againft,  Dr.  Hinckley's  fccond 
contains  Letters  between  Mr.  Baxter  Letter,  articulately  fignifying  hJs  dif- 
and  our  author,  wherein  many  things  content  both  of  Hinckley  and  his  book, 
are  difcuiTed  which  are  repeated  in  Bax-  The  realbn  of  the  publication  of  thefc 
ter's  u  Plea  for  the  Nonconformifts."  Letters  five  years  after  their  lii  ft  pen- 
There  are  four  in  number,  written  by  ning,  was  occafioned  by  that  mean  and 
each,  and  our  author's  third  Letter  was  fcornful  accountwhich  Baxter  had  given 
written  loon  after  Baxter's  book  "  Of  in  many  of  his  writings  of  our  author's; 
*/  Church  Divifions"  came  forth ;  he  Letters :  the  laft  of  which  Letters  was 
having  not  only  obliquely  reflected  on,  anfvvared  by  Baxter  in  his  third,  "  Of 
but  let  fall  direct  and  downright  expref-  "  the  Caufe  of  Peace,  &c." 

HIPPARCHIA,  a  celebrated  lady  of  antiquity,  was  bornDIogcn. 
at  Maronea,  a  city  of  Thrace,  and  flourifhed  in  the  time  ofL.aert- de 
Alexander.     She  addicted  herfelf  to  philofophy,  and  was  fo  ^'b*  vi<>' 
charmed  with  the  Cynic  Crates's  difcourfe,  that  {be  was  de- 
termined to  marry  him  at  any  rate.     She  was  courted  by  a 
great  many  lovers,  who  were  handfome  men,  and  diftin- 
guimed  by  their  rank  and  riches  ;  and  her  relations  prefled 
her  to  choofe  an  hufband  from  theie.     But  fhe  anfwered,  that 
fhe  had  fufficiently  confidered  the  affair,  and  was  perfuaded 
no  one  could  be  richer  and  handfomer  than  Crates  ;  and  that,  Apulelus. 
if  they  would  not  marry  her  to  him,  fhe  would  ftab  herfelf. :n  Flo«d;s* 
Upon  this  her  friends  had  recourfe  to  Crates  himfelf ;  defired 
him  to  exert  all  his  eloquence,  and  to  ufe  all   his  authority 
with  this  maid,  in  order  to  cure  her  of  her  paiHon.     He  did 
fo  ;  but  me  ftill  continued  obftinate  and  refolved.     At  laft, 
finding  arguments   ineffectual,  he  difplayed  his  poverty  be- 
fore her  :  he  {hewed  her  his  crooked  back,  his  cloak,  his 
bag  ;  and  told  her,  that  (he  could  not  be  his  wife,  without 
leading  fuch  a  life  as  his  feet  prefcribed.     She  declared  her- 
felf infinitely  pleafed  with  the  propofai,  and  took  the  habit 
of  the  order.     She  loved  Crates  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  (he 
rambled  every  where,  and  went  to  entertainments,  with  him  ; 
though  this  was  what  the  other  Grecian  ladies  never  did. 
Nay,  me  did  not  even  fcruple  to  pay  him  conjugal  duty  in  the 
open  ftreets  :  for,  as  Apuleius  relates,  he  led  her  to  the  por- 
tico, which  was  one  of  the  moil  {lately  public  buildings  in 
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Athens,  and  where  the  greateit  number  of  people  continually 
reforted ;  and  there  confummated  his  marriage.  All  the 
world  would  have  feen  it,  and  the  bride  was  determined  to 
entertain  them  with  that  (hew ;  but  one  of  Crates's  friends 
fpread  his  cloak  about  them,  and  made  thus  a  kind  of  cur- 
tain, which  prevented  the  people  from  feeing  them.  This 
was  love's  grand  triumph  ;  and  the  virtue  of  (hame,  which 
is  moft  natural  to  the  fair  fex,  was  made  a  facririce  to  it. 
It  was  indeed  one  of  the  tenets  of  the  Stoics,  not  to  be 
afnamed  of  any  thing  that  was  natural,  on  which  pretence 
they  ufed  to  lie  with  their  wives  in  public  ;  yet  it  cannot  be 
imagined,  that  the  cold  principle  of  conformity  could  ever 
have  brought  this  lady  to  fubmit  to  fo  wild  a  cuilom.  She 
wrote  fome  things,  which  have  not  been  tranfmitted  down 
to  us  :  among  which  were  "  Tragedies  ;  Philofophical  Hy- 
*'  pothefes,  or  Suppofitions  ;  fome  Reafonings  and  Quei"-' 
<c  tions  propofed  to  Theodorus,  furnamed  the  Atheift." 
She  once  dined  with  Theodorus  at  Lyfimachus's  houfe,  and 
propofed  a  fubtle  objeclion  to  him,,  which  he  only  refuted 
by  action :  fhe  faid,  "  If  I  fhould  commit  the  fame  action, 
*'  which  you  had  lawfully  committed,  I  could  not  be  charged 
"  with  committing  an  unlawful  action.  Now  if  you  ftiould 
"  beat  yourfelf,  you  would  adt  lawfully  ;  if  therefore  I  fhould 
cc  beat  you,  I  could  not  be  charged  with  committing  an  un- 
"  lawful  action."  Theodorus  did  not  lofe  time  in  anfwerinff 

*j 

like  a  logician,  and  {hewing  her  that  different  objects,  cir- 
cumftances,  and  connexions,  make  different  actions ;  but 
went  immediately  up  to  her,  and  untied  her  gown  :  that  is, 
according  to  our  drefs  and  manner  of  fpeaking,  took  up  her 
petticoats. 

Strab-  KIPPARCHUS,  a  great  aftronomer  among  the  ancients, 

InV      was  born,  as  Strabo  and  Suidas  inform  us,  at  Nice  in  Bi- 
Suldas  in      thynia,  and  flouriflied  between  the  !54th  and  the  163^!  Olym- 
voceHipp.    piac}s.   that  is,  between   160  and   125   before   the  birth  of 
Chrift.     That  he  flourifhed  within  this  period,  we  have  as 
ftrong  a  proof  as  can  be  defired ;  fince  it  is  taken  from  the 
agronomical   obfervations  he  made  in   that  fpace  of  time. 
Hipparchus  is  .reckoned  to  have  been  the  firfr,  who  from 
vague  and  fcattered  obfervations  reduced  aftronomy  into  a 
Hift/NTatur.  fcience,  and  profecuted  the  ftudy  of  it  fyftematically.     Pliny 
lib. u.c.26.  ^T>ent:.ons  hjm  very  often,  and  always  in  terms  of  high  com- 
mendation.    He  was  the  firft,  he  tells  us,  who  attempted  to 
Lib.  vii.  5.  take  the  number  of  the  fixed  ftars,  "  rem,5'  fays  he,  "  Deo 
"  improbam :"  and  his  catalogue  is  preferved  in  Ptolemy's 

"  Almageflr," 
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<c  Almageft,"  where  they  are  all  noted  according  to  their 
longitudes  and  apparent  magnitudes.  Pliny  places  him 
amongft  thofe  men  of  a  fublime  genius,  who,  by  foretelling 
the  eclipfes,  taught  mankind,  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
frightened  at  theie  phenomena.  Thales  was  the  firil  among 
the  Greeks,  who  could  difcover  when  there  was  to  be  an 
eclipfe.  Sulpitius  Gallus  among  the  Romans  began  to  fuc- 
ceed  in  this  kind  of  prediction  ;  and  gave  an  effay  of  his  (kill 
very  ieafonably,  the  day  before  a  battle  was  fought.  After 
thefe  two,  Hipparchus  improved  that  fcience  very  much  ; 
for  he  made  Epaemerides,  or  catalogues  of  eclipfes,  for  600 
years.  "  After  them,"  fays  Pliny,  "  came  Hipparchus,  Lib. H.c. 12; 
"  who  foretold  the  courfe.of  the  fun  and  moon  for  600 
<c  years,  calculated  according  to  the  different  manner  of  rec- 
"  koning  the  months,  days,  and  hours  ufed  by  feveral  na- 
4C  tions,  and  for  the  different  ntuations  of  places."  He  ad- 
mires him  for  making  a  review  of  all  the  ftars,  and  for  ac-  Ibid.  c.a6t 
quainting  us  with  their  fituations  and  magnitudes :  for  by 
this  means,  fays  he,  poflerity  will  be  able  to  difcover,  not 
only  whether  they  are  born  and  die,  but  alfo  whether  they 
change  their  places,  and  whether  they  increafe  or  decreafe. 
Hipparchus  is  alfo  memorable  for  being  the  firft  who  dif- 
covered  the  precefnon  of  the  equinoxes,  or  a  very  flow  ap- 
parent motion  of  the  fixed  irars  from  weft  to  eaft,  by  which 
in  a  great  number  of  years  they  will  feem  to  have  performed 
a  complete  revolution. 

The  firft  obfervations  he  made  were  in  the  ifle  of  Rhodes, 
which  gained  him  the  name  Rhodius,  and  has  made  fome  mo- 
derns imagine,  .that  there  were  two  ancient  aftronomers  of 
that  name  ;  afterwards  he  cultivated  this  fcience  in  Bithynia 
and  Alexandria  only.  One  of  his  works  is  frill  extant,  name- 
ly, his  "  Commentary  upon  Aratus's  Phenomena."  It  is  pro- 
perly a  criticifm  upon  Aratus  ;  for  Hipparchus  eharges  him 
with  having  plundered  Eudoxus's  books,  and  tranfcribed 
even  thofe  obfervations  in  which  Eudoxus  was  miftaken.  He 
makes  the  fame  remarks  ao;ainft  Aratus  the  grammarian,  who 

^3  ^^  ^ 

wrote  "  A  Commentary  on  Aratus's  Phenomena."  Peter 
Viclorius  is  the  firlr,  who  publifned  this  "  Commentary" 
of  Hipparchus.  Petavius  gave  afterwards  a  more  correct 
edition  of  it :  to  which  he  added  a  Latin  tranflation  made  by 
himfelf.  Hipparchus  compofed  feveral  other  works,  of  which  Vo&usde 
honourable  mention  is  made  bv  many  writers  of  antiquity  ;  cient- 

i  i  •     •  •       J  f  11  n  J 

ana  upon  the  whole,  it  is  univerially  agreed,  that  altronomy 

is  greatly  obliged  to  him  for  lavinp-  originally  that  rational 
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ans  fulid  foundation,  on  which  all  fucceeding  profeiibrs  of 
this  fcience  have  built  ever  iincc. 

HIPPOCRATES,  the  father  of  phyfic  arid  prince  of  phy- 
ficians,  was  born  in  the  ifland  of  Cos  in  the  8oth  Olympiad, 
and  flcuriihed  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnefian  war.  He 
was  the  firft  man  we  knowT  of,  who  laid  down  precepts  con- 
cerning phyfic  ;  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  author  of  his 
life,  who  goes  under  the  name  of  Soranus,  drew  his  original 
from  Hercules  and  ./Efculapius.  He  was  firrr,  a  pupil  of  his 
own  father  Heraclide?,  then  of  Herodicus,  then  of  Gorgias 
of  Leontinum  the  orator,  and  according  to  feme,  of  Demo- 
tabricn  critus  of  Abdera.  After  being  inftructed  in  phyfic  and  all 
Btbl.  Grxc.  ..jjg  iiberal  arts  an(j  lofmg  his  parents,  he  left  his  own  conn- 

Tom.  I.  ,  ,  .    °          -  ,  , 

8.842.  trV  :  rjut  what  were  his  motives,  authors  are  not  agreed, 
Some  fay,  that  he  was  obliged  to  fly  for  burning  the  library 
in  Cnidus,  of  which  he  had  been  appointed  the  keeper.  This 
Pliny  relates  from  Varro,  and  afTigns  alfo  the  motive  which 
induced  him  to  commit  fo  atrocious  an  act ;  viz.  that,  u  hav- 
**  ing  tranfcribed  from  ancient  books  every  thing  relating  to 
"  his  own  art,  he  might,  by  deftroying  them  afterwards, 
w  pafs  the  better  for  an  original  himfelf."  Soranus  in  the 
mean  time  tells  us,  that  he  was  divinely  admonifhed  in  a 
dream,  to  go  and  fettle  in  Theflaly  ;  as  Galen,  \ve  know, 
pretended  fince  to  be  put  upon  the  ftudy  of  phyfic  by  a  dream 
which  his  father  had.  Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  that  he 
left  Cos,  and  praclifed  phyfic  all  over  Greece  ;  where  he  was 
fo  much  admired  for  his  ikill,  as  to  be  fent  for  publicly  with 
Euryphon,  a  man  fupenorto  him  in-years,  to  Perdiccas  king 
of  Macedonia,  who  was  then  thought  to  be  confumptive. 
But  Hippocrates,  as  foon  as  he  arrived,  pronounced  the  dif- 
order  to  be  entirely  mental,  as  it  really  was  found  to  be. 
For  upon  the  death  of  his  father  Alexander,  Perdiccas  fell  in 
love  with  Philas,  his  father's  miftrefs  ;  and  this  Hippocrates 
difcerning  by  the  great  change  her  prefence  always  wrought 
upon  him,  foon  effected  a  cure,  which  one  would  think 
might  eafily  have  been  effected  without  the  help  of  fuch  a 
phyfician,  or  even  of  any  phyfician  at  all.  He  was  alfo  en- 
treated by  the  people  of  A.bdera,  to  come  and  cure  Demo- 
critus  of  a  fuppofed  madnefs.  Their  epiftle  to  him  on  this 
nccafion  is  to  be  found  in  moft  of  the  editions  of  his  works ; 
;uid,  as  it  is  curious,  and  gives  a  jufr.  and  full  idea  of  his 
very  extenfive  fame,  we  will  here  prcfent  it  to  the  reader  in 
a  translation. 
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"  Our  city,  Hippocrates,  is  in  very  great  danger,  together 
<c  with  that  perfon,  who,  \vc  hoped,  would  ever  have  been 
<c  a   great  ornament  and    fupport  to   it.     But  now,  O  ye 
*'  gods  !   it  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  we  fhiJl  only  be  capa- 
ble of  envying  others,  jQnce  he  through  extraordinary  ftudy 
"  and  learning,  by  which  he  gained  it,  is  fallen  into  fick- 
"  nefs  ;  fo  that  it  is  much  to    be  feared,  that  if  Democritus 
cc  become  mad,  our  city  will  become  defolate.     For  he  is 
"  got  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  he  entirely  forgets  himfelf,  watches 
"  day  and  night,  laughs  at  all  things  little  and  great,  efteem- 
ing  them  as  nothing,  and  fpends  his  whole  life  in  this 
frantic  manner.     One   marries  a  wife  ;  another  trades  ^ 
another  pleads ;  another  performs  the  office  of  a  magif- 
trate, goeth  on  an  embaiTy,  is  chofen  officer  by  the  peo- 
ple, is  put  down,  falls  fick,  is  wounded,  dies.     He  laughs 
"  at  all  thefe,  obferving  fome  to  look  difcontented,  others 
pleafed  :   moreover,  he   enquires  what  is  done  in  the  in-, 
fernal  places,  and  writes  of  them  :  he  affirms  the  air  to 
"  be  full  of  images,  and  fays,  he  underflands  the  language 
"  of  birds.     Riling  in  the  night,  he  often  fmgs  to  himfelf; 
"  and  fay?,  that  he  fometimes  travels  to  the  infinity  of  things, 
"  and  that  there  are  innumerable  Democritus's  like  him : 
"  thus,  together  with  his    mind,  he    deftroyeth   his   body. 
"  Thefe  are  the  things  which  we  fear,  Hippocrates :    thefe 
are  the  things  which  trouble  us.     Come  therefore  quickly, 
and  preferve  us  by  your  advice,  and  defpife  us  not,  for 
we  are  not  inconfiderable  j  and  if  you  reftore  him,  you 
"  fhall  not  fail  either  of  money  or  fame.     Though  you  pre- 
<c  fer  learning  before  wealth,  yet  accept  of  the  latter,  which 
<c  fhall  be  offered  to  you  in  great  abundance.     If  our  city 
"  were  all  gold,  we  would  give  it  to  reftore  Democritus  to 
<c  health :  we  think  our  laws  are  fick,  Hippocrates :  come 
"  then,  bed   of  men,    and   cure   a   mod  excellent  perfon. 
"  Thou  wilt  not  come  as  a  phyfician,  but  as  a  guardian  of 
cc  all  Ionia,  to  encompafs  us  with  a  facred  wall.     Thou 
wilt  not  cure  a  man,  but  a  city,  a  languifhing  fenate,  and 
prevent    its   di flotation :     thus   becoming     our    lawgiver, 
judge,  magiftrate,    and  preferver.     To   this  purpofe  we 
expect   thee,  Hippocrates :    all  thefe,    if  you  come,  you 
*c  will  be  to   us.     It   is  not  a  fingle  obfcure  city,  but  all 
"  Greece,  which  befeecheth  thee  to  preferve  the  body  of 
"  wifdom.     Imagine,  that  Learning  herfelf  comes  on  this 
<c  embafiy  to  thee,  begging,  that  thou  wilt  free  her  from  this 
"  danger.     Wifdom  is  certainly  nearly  allied  to  every  one, 
Cf  but  efpecially  to  us,  who  dwell  fo  near  her.     Know  for 
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"  certain,  that  the  next  a<2;e  will  own  itfelf  much  obliged  tQ 

<j  t— • 

"  thee,  if  thou  deleft  not  Democritus,  for  the  truth  which  he 
"  is  capable  of  communicating  to  all.  Thou  art  allied  to 
"  /Efculapius  by  thy  family,  and  by  thy  art :  he  is  defcended 
"  from  the  brother  of  Hercules,  from  whom  came  Abderas, 
u  whofe  name,  as  you  have  heard,  our  city  bears  :  wherefore 
"  even  to  him  will  the  cure  of  Democritus  be  acceptable. 
"  Since  therefore,  Hippocrates,  you  fee  a  moft  excellent  per- 
"  fon  falling  into  madnefs,  and  a  whole  people  into  diftrefs, 
"  harlen,  we  befeech  you,  to  us.  It  is  ftrange,  that  the  exu- 
"  berance  of  good  fhould  become  a  difeafe  :  that  Democri- 
u  tus,  by  how  much  he  excelled  others  in  acuteneis  of  wif- 
"  dom,  fhould  fo  much  the  fooner  fall  into  madnefs,  while 
u  the  ordinary  unlearned  people  of  Abdera  enjoy  their  wits 
"  as  formerly  :  and  that  even  they,  who  before  were  efteem- 
cc  ed  foolifh,  fhould  now  be  molt  capable  of  difcerning  the 
6C  indifpofition  of  the  wifeft  perfon.  Come  therefore,  and 
<c  bring  along  with  you  ./Efculapius,  and  Epione  the  daugh- 
"  ter  of  Hercules,  and  her  children,  who  went  in  the  expe- 
4C  dition  againft  Troy  :  bring  with  you  receipts  and  retne- 
**  dies  againit  ficknefs  :  as  the  earth  plentifully  affords  fruits, 
4C  roots,  herbs,  and  flowers  to  cure  madnefs,  flie  can  never 
"  do  it  more  happily  than  now,  for  the  recovery  of  Demo- 
sc  critus.  Farewell.'3 

Hippocrates,  after  writing  an  anfvver  to  this  letter  from 
the  fenate  cf  Abdera,  In  which  he  commended  their  love  < 
•yvifdom  and  wife  men,  went ;  but  upon  his  arrival,  inftead  of 
finding  Democritus  mad,  found  all  his  fellow-citizens  fo,  and 
him  the  only  man  in  his  fenfes.  He  heard  many  lectures, 
and  learned  much  philofophy  from  him  ;  which  has  made 
Celfus  and  others  imagine,  that  Hippocrates  was  the  difcip^e 
of  Democritus,  though  it  is  probable  they  never  faw  each 
other  till  this  interview,  which  was  occafioned  by  the  Ah  - 
derites.  Hippocrates  had  alib  public  invitations  to  other 
above.  countries.  Thus  when  a  plague  invaded  the  Illyrians  and  the 
Pseonian?,  the  kings  of  thofe  countries  begged  of  him  to 
come  to  their  relief:  he  did  not  go,  but  learning  from  the 
mcfiengers  the  courfe  of  the  winds  thcre^  he  concluded  how- 
ever that  the  diilemper  would  come  to  Athens  ;  and,  fore- 
telling what  would  happen,  applied  himfelf  to  take  care  of 
the  city  and  the  (Indents.  He  was  indeed  fuch  a  lover  of 
Greece,  that  when  his.  fame  had  reached  as  far  as  Perfia,  and 
upon  that  account  Artaxerxes  had  intreated  him,  by  his  go- 
vernor of  the  Hellefpont,  to  come  to  him  upon  an  offer  ot 

great  rewards,  he  refufed  to  leave  it.  He  alfo  delivered  hi? 
&  * 
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honours  from  the  Coans,  The  Athenians  alfo  conferred 
great  honours  upon  him  :  they  admitted  him  next  to  Her- 
cules in  the  Eleufinian  ceremonies  ;  gave  him  the  freedom 
of  the  citv  ;  and  voted  a  public  maintenance  for  him  and  his 
family  in  the  Prytanaeum,  or  council-houfe  at  Athens,  where 
jione  were  maintained  at  the  public  charge,  but  fuch  as  had 
done  fignal  fervice  to  the  ftate.  He  died  among  the  Larif- 
faeans  about  the  time  that  Democritus  is  (aid  to  have  died ; 
fome  fay,  in  his  goth  year,  others  in  his  85th,  others  in  his 
104-th,  and  others  in  hi^  lOQth.  He  \vas  buried  between 
Gyrton  and  Lariffa,  where  his  monument  is  (hewn  even  to 
this  day.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  tranfcribe  the  fine  things 
that  have  been  laid  of  him,  or  to  relate  the  honours  that  have 
been  done  to  his  memory.  His  countrymen  the  Coans  kept 
his  birth-day  as  a  feftival ;  and  indeed  no  wonder  that  he 
fhould  have  divine  honours  paid  him,  fince,  on  account  of 
his  wonderful  (kill  and  forefight  in  this  art,  he  paffed  with 
the  Grecians  for  a  God.  He  taught  his  art,  as  he  pradtifed 
it,  with  great  candour  and  liberality  ;  fo  that  Macrobius  had 
reafon  to  fay,  that  he  knew  not  how  to  deceive  any  more 
than  to  be  deceived.  We  have  already  had  occafion  to  men-  Ssp 
tion  one  fpecimen  of  his  open  and  ingenuous  temper  under  ~cip'  '* 
the  article  of  Celfus  j  but  to  give  a  larger  view  of  it,  we 
will  here  fubjoin  his  oath,  which  is  a  curiofity  the  Engliihi 
reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  with. 

The  OATH  of  HIPPOCRATES. 

"  I  fwear  by  Apollo  the  phyfician,  by  yEfculapius,  by  his 
"  daughters  Hygeia  and  Panacea,  and  by  all  the  Gods  and 
ce  Goddefles,  that,  to  the  belt  of  my  power  and  judgement,  I 
"  will  faithfully  obferve  this  oath  and  obligation.  The 
"  mafter  that  has  inftrucled  me  in  the  art,  I  will  efteem  as 
"  ray  parents  ;  and  fupply,  as  occafion  may  require,  with 
"  the  comforts  and  neceiFaries  of  life.  His  children  I  'will 
"  regard  as  my  ov/n  brothers  ,  and  if  they  defire  to  learn, 
"  I  will  inftrucl  them  in  the  fame  art,  without  any  reward 
"  or  obligation.  The  precepts,,  the  explanations,  and  what- 
"  ever  elfe  belongs  to  the  art,  I  will  communicate  to  my 
own  children,  to  the  children  of  my  mafter,  to  fuch  other 
pupils  as  have  fubfcribed  the  Phyficians  Oath,  and  to  no 
other  perfons.  My  patients  {hall  be  treated  by  me,  to 
;he  beft  of  my  power  and  judgement,  in  the  molt  falutary 
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cc  manner,  without  any  injury  or  violence  :  neither  will  1 
a  be  prevailed  upon  by  another  to  admuiiftjg-r  pernicious  phy* 
ec  fie,  or  be  the  author  of  fuch  advice  myfelf:  nor  will  I 
"  recommend  to  women  a  pefcry  to  procure  abortion,  but 
"  will  live  and  prattife  chaftely  and  religiouily.  Cutting 
*c  for  the  {tone  I  will  not  meddle  with,  but  will  leave  it  to 
"  the  operators  in  that  way.  Whatever  houfe  I  am  fent  fof 
(i  to,  I  will  always  make  the  patient's  good  my  principal  aim, 
"  avoiding  as  much  as  pollible  all  voluntary  injury  and  cor- 
tc  ruption,  efpecially  all  venereal  matters,  whether  among 
<c  men  or  women,  bond  or  free.  And  whatever  I  fee  or  hear 
cc  in  the  courfe  of  a  cure,  or  otherwife,  relating  to  the  affairs 
"  of  life,  nobody  (hall  ever  know  it,  if  it  ought  to  remain 
"  a  fecret.  May  I  be  profperous  in  life  and  bufmefs,  and 
tc  for  ever  honoured  and  efteemed  by  all  men,  as  I  obferve 
*c  this  folemn  oath  :  and  may  the  reverfe  of  all  this  be  my 
portion,  if  I  violate  it,  and  forfwear  myfelf." 
His  works  have  often  been  printed  in  feparate  pieces,  as 
well  as  together  :  and  amongil  them  this  Oath,  which  has 
been  much  admired,  and  commented  on  by  feveral  perfons ; 
by  Meibomius  in  particular,  who  publifhed  it  by  itfelf  in 
4to,  at  Leyden,  1643. 

HIRE  (PHILIP  DE  LA),  an  eminent  French  mathema- 
tician and  aftronomer,  was  born  at  Paris,  March  18,  1640. 
His  father  Laurence,  who  was  painter  in  ordinary  to  the 
king,  and  profefTor  in  the  academy  of  painting  and  fculpture, 
intended  him  alfo  for  the  fame  occupation;  and  with  that 
view  taught  him  the  principles  of  defign,  and  fuch  branches 
of  mathematics  as  related  thereto  :  but  died,  when  Philip 
was  no  more  than  17.  Afterwards  falling  into  an  ill  habit 
of  body,  he  projected  a  journey  into  Italy  ;  which  he  con- 
ceived might  contribute  not  lefs  to  the  recovery  of  his  health, 
than  to  bring  him  to  perfe&ion  in  his  art.  Accordingly  he 
fet  out  in  1660,  and  was  not  deceived  in  his  expectations; 
for  he  foon  found  himfelf  well  enough  to  contemplate  the 
remains  of  antiquity,  with  which  Italy  abounds.  He  applied 
himfelf  alfo  to  geometry,  of  which  he  was  indeed  fonder 
than  of  painting,  and  which  foon  afterwards  engroffed  him 
entirely.  The  retired  manner  in  which  he  fpent  his  time  in  Italy, 
was  very  much  to  his  humour  ;  and  he  would  willingly  have 
continued  longer  in  that  country,  but  for  the  importunity  of 
his  mother,  who  prevailed  with  him  to  come  home,  after  an 
ab fence  of  about  four  years, 
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On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  continued  his  mathematical 
ftudies,  to  which   he  now  wholly  applied  himfelf  with  the 
utmoit  intenfenefs :  and  he  afterwards  published  works,  which 
gained  him  fo  much  reputation,  that  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  academy  of  Sciences  in  1678.    The  minifter  Colbert 
having  formed  a  defign  of  a  better  chart  or  map  of  the  king- 
dom than  any  which  had  hitherto  been  taken,  de  la  Hire 
was  nominated,  with  Picard,  to  make  the  neceflary  obferva- 
tions  for  this  purpofe.     He  went  to  Bretagne   in  1679,  to 
Guyenne  in  1680,  to  Calais  and  Dunkirk  in  1 68 1,  and  to 
Provence  in  1682  ;  yet  in  theie  preregrinations  did  not  con- 
fine his  attention  to  the  main  object   of  them,  but  philofo- 
phifed  upon  every  thing  that  occurred,  and  particularly  upon 
the  variations  of  the  magnetic  needle,  upon  refra-fcions,  and 
upon  the  height  of  mountains,  as  determined  by  the  baro- 
meter.    In  1683,  he  was  employed  in  continuing  the  meri- 
dian line,  which  Picard   had  begun  in  1669.     -^e  ^a  Hire 
continued  it  to  the  north   of  Paris,  while   Cafftni  pufhed  it 
on  to  the  fouth :  but  Colbert  dying  the  fame  year,  the  work 
was  dropped  before  it  was  finifhed.     He  was  next  employed, 
with  other  geometricians  of  the  academy,  in  taking  the  ne- 
ceiTary  levels  for  thofe  grand  aqueducts,  which  Lewis  XIV. 
was  about  to  make. 

Geometry  however  did  not  take  up  all  his  time  and  la- 
bour ;  he  employed  himfelf  upon  other  branches  of  mathe- 
matics and  philofophy.     Even  painting  itfelf,  which  he  may 
feem  to  have  difcarded  fo  long  ago,  had  a  place  in  thofe  hours 
which  he  fet  apart  for   amufement.     The  great  number  of 
works  which  he  publifhed,  together  with  his  continual  em- 
ployments as  profefTor  of  the  Royal  College  and  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Architecture,  to  which  places  his  great  merit  had 
raifed  him,  give  us  a  vaft  idea  of  the  labours  he  underwent. 
His  days  were  always  fpent  in  ftudy,  his  nights  very  often 
in  agronomical   obfervations ;    and  he  feldom  fought   any 
other  relief  from  his  labours,  but  a  change  of  one  for  another. 
He  was  twice  married,  and  had  eight  children.     He  had  the 
exterior  politenefs,  circumfpe6tion,  and  prudence  of  Italy, 
for  which  country  he  had  a  fmgular  regard ;  and  on  this  ac- 
count appeared  too  referved,  and  retired  as  it  were  into  him- 
felf, in  the  eyes  of  the  French.     Neverthelefs,  he  was  a  very 
honeft  difinterefted  man,  and  a  good  Chriftian.     He  died 
April  21,  1718,  aged  78. 

He  was  the  author,  as  we  have  faid,  of  a  vaft  number  of 
works  :  the  principal  of  which  are  as  follow:  I.  cc  Nouvelle 
**•  Methode  en  Geometric  pourles  fections  des  fuperficies  co- 
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cc  niques  &  cylindriques,  1673,"  410.  2.  "  De  Cyeloide^ 
"  1677,"  12010.  3.  "  Nouveaux  Elemens  des  fecHons  co- 
*'  niques  :  les  lieux  Geometriques  :  la  conftru6t.ion  ou  tr- 
u  fection  des  equations,  16/9,  ';  I2mo.  4.  "  La  Gnomo- 
nique,  &c.  1682,"  I2mo.  5.  "  Sectiones  Conicse  in 
novem  libros  diftributre,  1655,"  folio.  This  wa  .  nii- 
dered  as  an  original  work,  and  gained  the  author  :i  great 
reputation  ail  over  Europe.  6.  "  Tabulae  Ail:  -  -noiijicse, 
a  1687,  and  1702,"  4to,  7.  "  Veterum  Mathematicoruin 
<c  Opera,  Grsece  &  Latine  pleraque  nunc  rum  edita, 
"  1693,"  f°ii°'  This  edition  had  been  bcr  ,.i  t^y  i\i.  The- 
venot  ;  who  dying,  the  care  of  finifhing  .-;is  coiTjihi^ted 
to  de  la  Hire.  It  (hews,  that  our  i  -  ur^:v^  pplica- 

tion  to  mathematical  and  aftronorril*  >  :*:    !    r    ret  hin- 

dered him  from   acquiring  a  ver  pi    erlt  knowledge  of 

the  Greek   tongue.      BefiJes  t;  did  ..nailer  works, 

there    are    a    \a(t   number   of  ces   icactered    up    and 

down  in  journals,  and  p;  '  in  the  u  i.icrnoirs  of  the 

<c  Academy  of  Sciences.'3  ,  .   Pontenelle  has  v/rittcn 

his  eloge. 

KOADLY  (BENJAMIN),  a  prelate  of  uncommon  ex- 
cellence, was  the  foil  of  the  Rev.  Samue!  .  auly,  v.'ho 
kept  a  private  fchool  many  years,  an.1  wa!  dicrv:;  -Is  mafter 
r.f  the  public  gramrnar-fchool  at  TMor\vi'.:h.  rie  V.T.S  born_ 
at  Wefterham  in  Kent,  Nov.  14,  1676.  His  acad.'.rical 
education  [A]  he  had  at  Catharine-hall  in  Cambrid  ;c,  where 
he  was  entered  1692,  and  afterwards  became  a  td]',\v  of 
that  focicty.  In  1706,  he  publiflled  u  '•-omi  Remarks  on  Dr. 
Ci  Atterbury's  Sermon  at  the  Funeral  of  Mr.  ji3ennet;"  and 
two  years  afterwards  "  Exceptions"  agaiiiii:  another  Sermon 
by  the  fame  author,  on  the  power  of  "  Charity  to  cover 
cc  Sin."  In  1709,  a  diipute  arofe  between  thefe  comba- 
tants, concerning  the  doctrine  of  non-reliflance,  occafioned 
by  a  work  of  Hoadly's,  intituled,  4t  The  Meafufes  of  Obe- 
"  dience  ;"  fome  pofitions  in  which  Attcrbury'  endeavoured 
to  confute  in  a  Latin  Sermon,  preached  that  year  before  the 
London  clergy.  Hoadly  fignalized  himf,-lf  ib  eminently  in 

[A]  His  father,  who  was  a  fe-ifible,  of  his   friends,  "  My    fon   John    will 

religious,    and    worthy   man,   and    in-  <f  probaMy  >.ne  day  be   a   bifhap     and 

ftrucled  him   and  his  brother  John  in  "  Ben    archji  hop.  '      \-,  )ia:     he     Cud 

fchool-  learning,    oblerving    his    pcirts,  (though  no  prophet:'  proved  in  ^-neral 

and     the    parts    alfo    of    his    brother,  true,  only  with  this  d'tYeience,  that  his 

though,    not    equal    to   his,  laid    occa-  eider  fon  was  mad."  a  bifhop,  and  his 

fionaily,  being  in  company  with  fome  younger  an  aichbifhop. 
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this  debate,  that  the  houfe  of  commons  gave  him  a  pn 
lar  mark  of  their  regard,  by  reprefenting  in  an  .  is  to 
the  queen,  the  fignal  fervices  he  had  done  to  the  caufe  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  At  this  time,  when  his  principles 
were  unpopular,  and  the  fury  of  party  virulence  let  lool'e 
upon  him,  Mrs.  Rowland  fpontaneoafly  prefented  him  to 
the  rectory  of  Streatham  in  Surry.  Soon  after  the  accefiiorx 
of  (George  I.  his  abilities  and  attachment  were  properly  re- 
garded ;  and  he  was  made  bifhop  of  Bimgor  in  1715,  which 
fee,  however,  from  an  aporehenfion  of  party  fury,  as  was 
(aid,  he  never  vifited,  but  itill  remained  in  town,  preaching 
againft  what  he  confidered  as  the  inveterate  errors  of  the 
clersr.  Among  other  difcourfe:,  he  made  at  this  crifis,  one 
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was  upon  thefe  words,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world:" 
v/hich,  producing  the  famous  Bangorian  controverfy,  as  it 
was  called,  employed  the  prefs  for  many  years.  The  man- 
ner in  which  he  explained  the  text  was,  that  the  clergy  had 
no  pretenfions  to  any  temporal  jurifdictions ;  but  this  was 
anfwered  with  great  vehemence  by  Dr.  Snape  ;  and,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  debate,  the  argument  infenfibly  changed,  from, 
the  rights  of  the  clergy  to  that  of  princes,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church.  Bp.  Hoadly  ilrenuoufly  maintained, 
that  temporal  princes  had  a  right  to  govern  in  ecclefiaftical 
polities,  and  by  this  means  drew  on  hirnfelf  the  indignation 
of  almoft  all  the  clergy.  But,  according  to  the  old  adage, 
it  might  be  laid  of  him,  that  he  was  "  nee  pluribus  impar :" 
he  almoft  fmgly  oppofed  them  ail  in  the  beginning,  and  every 
day  fome  new  reinforcements  came  in  to  him.  He  was  af- 
terwards involved  in  another  difpute  with  Dr.  Hare,  upon 
the  nature  of  prayer  :  he  maintained,  that  a  calm,  rational, 
and  difpaflionate  manner  of  offering  up  our  prayers  to  hea- 
ven, was  the  mcfc  acceptable  method  of  addrefs.  Hare,  on 
the  contrary,  infiftcd,  that  the  fervour  of  zeal  was  what 
added  merit  to  the  facrifice ;  and  that  prayer,  without 
warmth,  and  without  coming  from  the  heart,  was  of  no 
avail.  This  difpute,  like  the  former,  once  more  excited  a 
ferment  among;  the  clergy,  which,  however,  hath  long  fince 
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fubfided.  From  the  biihopric  of  Bangor,  he  was  tranflateq 
(ucceflively  to  thole  of  Hereford,  Salisbury,  and  Winchester, 
of  which  lafl  fee  he  continued  bifhop  more  than  26  years. 

A  monument  is  creeled  to  his  memory  in  the  weft  ifle  of 
the  cathedral  at  Winchefter.  The  infcription  is  in  Latin, 
drawn  up  by  himfelf.  The  principal  contents  and  dates  as 
follows:  "  He  was  the  fon  of  Samuel  Hoadly,  a  prefbyter  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  for  many  years  mftructor  of  a 

private 
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private  fchool,  and  afterwards  of  the  public  fchool  at  Nor- 
wich ;  and  of  Martha  Pickering,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Pickering,  born  at  Weiterham  in  Kent,  Nov. 
14,  1676.  Admitted  into  Catharine-hall,  Cambridge,  1692; 
of  which  hall  he  was  afterwards  chofen  a  fellow.  After- 
noon-lecturer for  ten  years  at  St.  Mildred  in  the  Poultry, 
London,  from  1701.  Rector  of  St.  Peter's  Poor,  London, 
for  1 6  years,  from  1704.  Alfo  rector  of  Streatham  in 
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His  firft  wife  was  Sarah  Curtis,  by  whom  he  had  two  ions, 
Benjamin,  M.  D.  and  John,  LL.  D.  chancellor  of  the  dio- 
vele  of  Winchefter.  His  iecond  wife  was  Mary  Newey, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Newey,  dean  of  Chichefter. 
He  died  April  17,  1761,  aged  85.  On  a  Imall  tablet  under- 
neath, arc  thefe  words:  "  Patri  amantiflimo,  verse  religionis 
"  ac  libertatis  publicae'  vindici,  dc  ie,  de  patria,  de  genere 
"  humano  optime  merito,  hoc  mariner  poiuit  J.  Hoadly, 
"  nlius  fuperftes." 

His  conihmt  nictto  \vas}  "  Veritas  £c  Patria." 
Asa  writer,  he  poflefled  uncommon  talents  ;  his  greateft 
defect  was  in  his  ityle,  extending  his  periods  to  a  difagreea- 
ble  length,  for  which  Pope  has  thus  recorded  him  : 


«  Swift  for  clofer  ftyle, 

"  But  Hoadly  for  a  period  of  a  mile. 


As  to  his  character,  he  was  naturally  facetious,  eafy,  and 
complying,  fond  of  company,  from  which  however  he  would 
frequently  retire,  for  the  purpofes  of  ftucly  or  devotion  ; 
happy  in  "every  place,  but  peculiarly  fo  in  his  own  family, 
where  he  took  all  opportunities  of  inftru&ing  by  his  influence 
Gent.  Mag.  and  by  example.  "  In  a  converfation,"  fays  Mr.  Jones, 
i783,  .p.  "  which  I  had  the  honour  of  having  with  the  bifhop  of  Win- 
"  chefter  many  years  ago  in  London,  he  told  me,  that  he 
"  thought  cur  liturgical  forms  ought  to  be  reviled  and 
"  amended,  only  for  our  own  fakes,  though  there  were  no 
"  Diflenters  in  the  land.  He  added,  that  the  ftricl:  meafures 
"  taken  at  the  iaft  review  were  not  approved  by  the  famous 
"  Dr.  Whichcott,  but  were  thought  by  him  to  be  much 
"  too  fevere,  and  the  effects  only  of  a  ftrong  party-prejudice. 
<c  I  plainly  fee,"  faid  the  Dr.  "what  they  would  be  at; 
tc  but  I  (hall  difappoint  them.  I  can  myfelf,  with  a  good 
"  confcicnce,  conform,  though  others  cannot;  whom  I 
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greatly  pity,  heartily  wifhing  them  more  liberty,  as  really 
due  to  them  by  the  laws  of  nature,  and  thofeof  the  gofpel. 
I,  fpeaking  for  myfelf  only,  confidering  things  upon  a. 
much  larger  bottom,  I  fee  that  I  can  iliil  promote  the 
Chriftian  religion  in  general,  though  cramped  in  fome 
points,  which  i  judge  not  to  be  very  efTential  to  it.  This 
is  the  rule  by  which  I  conduct  myfelf  in  thefe  matters. 

At  another  interview  with  this  worthy  bifhop  (when  I 
had  fome  fcruples  relating  to  certain  particulars  enjoined  by 
law),  he  told  me,  that  for  his  own  part  he  had  confbntly, 
"  whilil  a  parifh-minifter,  obferved  the  rules  prefcribed ; 
"  and,  among  other  injunctions,  that  he  had  never  omitted 
u  the  Athanafian  Creed,  when  ordered  to  be  read  in  the 
"  church.  But  you,"  faid  he,  with  an  agreeable  fmile  upon 
his  countenance,  "  are,  I  fee,  of  much  the  fame  mind  with 
"  my  late  excellent  friend  Dr.  Clarke  ;  who,  though  having 
"  fcruples  to  fome  things,  would  yet  continue  in  his  miniftry 
*'  to  the  church  eftablifhed,  but  was  not  willing  to  enter 
"  into  new  engagements  by  repealing  the  fubfcriptions,  &c. 
u  I  leave  you  to  God,  and  to  your  own  judgement  and  con- 
"  fcience  :  for  I  never  go  farther  !  At  the  fame  time  he 
"  added,  when  I  mentioned  bifhop  Seeker  as  a  perfon  to 
ie  whom  lord  Lyttelton  had,  the  fame  morning,  wimed  me 
*'  to  apply  for  a  relief  of  mv  fcruples ;  I  fomewhat  wonder  at 
"  this  propofal  :  my  lord  of  Oxford's  lips  are  glewed  [B]." 

It  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  our  fcanty  page  to  name 
all  the  pamphlets  and  tracts  Bp.  Hoadly  wrote  ;  but  a  com- 
plete catalogue  of  them  may  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  life 
written  by  his  fon  the  chancellor,  which  is  copied  allo  in 
the  "  BiographiaBritannica."  The  admirable  Ode  of  Aken- 
fide,  there  alfo  inferted,  reflects  equal  honour  on  the  poet  and 
the  bifhop.  The  folio v/ing  humble  tribute,  written  foon 
after  the  death  of  our  great  prelate,  is  lefs  generally  known  : 

"  While  Fortune  fmiles,  let  Pride's  vain  minions  claim 
"  From  Wilton's  hand  their  fcanty  fhare  of  fame  : 
"  From  Parian  ftatues  let  their  names  be  fought, 
"  How  well  the  Patriot  liv'd,  or  Hero  fought. 
*'  No  proud  infcriptions  Hoadly's  worth  demands, 
<c  On  firmer  grounds  its  furer  bafis  ftands. 
"  Wrhen  fails  the  fculptur'd  urn,  the  breathing  bull 
"  Sinks  down  to  ruin,  mouldering  in  the  dull, 

[9]  In  return,  archbifhop  Seeker  company,  to  be  Chriftians,  replied, 
cne  day,  at  his  table,  when  the  Month-  "  If  they  were,  it  was  certainly  '  le- 
ly  Reviewers  were  faid,  by  one  «f  the  "  cundum  ufum  Winton." 

«  Thy 
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"  Thy  works,  illuftrious  Hoadly,  (hall  furvive, 

"  And  there  embalm  d  thy  honour'd  name  mail  live : 

u  The  lateft  ages  there  ihall  wondering  find 

"  How  great  thy  learning,  and  how  pure  thy  mind." 

HOADLY  (BENJAMIN),  M.  D.  elded  fonofthe  bifhop 
of  Winchefter,  was  born  Feb.  10,  1705-6,  in  Broad-ftreet, 
educated,  as  was  his  younger  brother,  at  Dr.  Newcome's  at 
Hackney,  and  Benet-college,  Cambridge ;  being  admit- 
ted peniioner  April  8,  1722,  under  the  worthy  archbifliop 
Herring,  then  tutor  there.  Heie  he  took  a  degree  in  phyiic 
in  1727  j  and,  particularly  applying  to  mathematical  and 
philofophical  ftudies,  v/as  well  known  (along  with  the  learned 
and  ingenious  Drs.  David  Hartley  and  Davies,  both  late  of 
Bath,  who  with  him  compofed  the  whole  clafs)  to  make  a 

mnderfon  than 
When   his 
he  was  upon 

the  lift  of  gentlemen  to  be  created  doctors  of  phyfic  ;  but, 
cither  by  chance  or  management,  his  name  was  not  found  in 
the  laft  lift ;  and  he  had  not  his  degree  of  M.  D.  till  about 
a  month  after  by  a  particular  mandamus.  Through  this 
transaction  it  appeared,  that  Snape  had  not  forgotten  or  for- 
given the  name  of  Hoadly;  for  he  not  only  behaved  to  him 
with  great  ill-manners,  but  obftructed  him  in  it  as  much  as 
lav  in  his  power.  He  was  F.  R.  S.  very  young,  and  had 
the  honour  of  being  made  known  to  the  learned  world  as  a 
philofophcr,  by  "  A  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke 
"  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Hoadly,  F.  R.  S.  occafioned  by  the  pre- 
<c  fent  Controversy  among  the  Mathematicians  concerning 
*c  the  Proportion  of  Velocity  and  Force  in  Bodies  in  Mo- 
"  tion."  He  was  made  reeiftrar  of  Hereford  while  his  fa- 
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ther  filled  that  fee ;  and  was  appointed  phyfician  to  his  ma- 
jefty's  houmold  fo  early  as  June  9,  1742.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  he  was  for  fome  years  phyfician  to  both  the  houmolds 
together ;  having  been  appointed  to  that  of  the  prince  of 
Wales,  Jan.  4,  1745-6,  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Lamotte,  a 
Scotchman  with  a  French  name  (whom  the  prince  had  him- 
ielf  ordered  to  be  ftruck  out  of  the  lift,  on  his  imprudent 
behaviour  at  the  Smyrna  corree-houie  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
bellion, 1745)  j  and  with  particular  circumftances  much  to 
his  honour  :  the  prince  himfelf,  before  the  warrant  could 
be  nnimed,  ordering  the  ftyle  to  be  altered  ;  and  that  he  fhould 
be  called  "  phyfician  to  the  houfhold,"  and  not  "  in  extraor- 
*  dinaryj"  as  the  other  had.  been  :  obferving,  that,  this  would 
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fecure  that  place  to  him  in  cafe  of  a  demife,  and  be  a  bar 
againft  any  one  getting  over  him.  Nay,  not  content  with 
this,  his  royal  highnefs  voluntarily  wrote  a  letter  to  the  bifhop 
with  his  own  hand  —  "  that  he  was  glad  of  this  opportunity 
"  of  giving  him  a  token  of  his  gratitude  for  his  fervices  for- 
"  merly  to  his  family  ;  and  that  he  was  his  affectionate  Fre- 
"  deric,  P."  —  This,  being  at  a  time  when  the  families  were 
not  upon  the  beft  terms,  is  a  proof  that  Dr.  Hcadly  was  a 
moft  unexceptionable  man.  He  is  faid  to  have  filled  the  pods 
with  fingular  honour.  He  married,  i.  Elizabeth  daughter 
of  Henry  Betts,  Efq;  of  Suffolk,  counfellor  at  law,  by  whom 
he  had  one  fon,  Benjamin,  that  died  an  infant.  2.  Anne 
daughter  and  coheirefs  of  the  honourable  general  Armftronp-, 
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by  whom  he  left  no  iilue.  He  died  in  the  life-time  of  his 
father,  Aug.  10,  1/57,  at  his  houfe  at  Chelfea,  fince  Sir  Ri- 
chard Glyn's,  which  he  had  built  ten  years  before.  He 
publifhed,  i.  "  Three  Letters  on  the  Organs  of  Refpiration, 
read  at  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians,  London,  A.  D. 
1737,  being  the  Gulftonian  lectures  for  that  Year.  To 
which  is  added,  an  Appendix,  containing  Remarks  on 
ibme  Experiments  of  Dr.  Houfton,  publifhed  in  theTranf- 
aclions  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Year  1736,  by  Ben- 
u  jamin  Hoadly,  M.  D.  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Phyficians, 
"  and  of  the  Royal  Society,  London,  1740,"  4to.  2. 
"  Oratio  Anniverfaria  in  Theatre  Coll.  Medicor.  Londinen- 
ct  fium,  ex  Harveii  inftituto  habita,  die  18°  O6t.  A.  D. 
«  1742,  a  Benj.  Hoadly,  M.D.  Coll.  Med.  &  S.  R.  S. 
"  1742,"  efteemtd  a  verv  elegant  piece  of  Latin.  3.  cc  The 
<4  Suipicious  Hufband,  a  Comedy.73  4.  "  Obfervations  on 
<s  a  Series  of  Eieftrical  Experiments,  by  Dr.  Hoadly  and 
"  Mr.  Wilfon,  F.  R.  S.  1756,"  4to.  .  The  doftor  was,  in 
his  private  character,  an  amiable  humane  man,  and  an  agree- 
able fprightly  companion.  '  In  his  profeffion,  he  was  learned 
and  judicious  ;  and,  as  a  writer,  there  needs  no  farther  tef.i- 
naony  to  be  borne  to  his  merit,  than  the  very  pleafing  co- 
medy he  has  left  behind  him,  which,  whenever  reprefented, 
continually  affords  frefh  pleafure  to  the  audience.  We  fcarce 
'have  need  to  mention  to  any  one,  the  leaft  ccnvc  riant  Vvith 
theatrical  affaira,  that  v/e  mean  '*  The  Sufpicious  Huiband, 
"  a  Comedy,  1747, 


" 
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HOADLY  (JOHN),  LL.D.  This  gentleman  was  the 
youngeft  fon  of  Dr.  Benjamin  PIcadly,  biflion  of  Winchester. 
He  was  born  in  Broad-ftreet,  Ocl\  8,  1711,  and  educated  at 
Mr.  Newcorae's  fchool  in  Hackney,  where  he  got  grt:at  ap- 
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plaufe  by  performing  the  part  of  Phocyas  in  cc  The  Siege  of 
"  Damafcus."  In  June  1730,  he  was  admitted  at  Corpus- 
Chrifti-college,  in  Cambridge,  and  about  the  fame  time  at 
the  Temple,  intending  to  ftudy  the  law.  This  defign,  how- 
ever, he  ibon  abandoned  ;  for  in  the  next  year  we  find  he 
had  relinquished  all  thoughts  of  the  law  as  a  profeflion.  He 
took  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  in  1735  ;  and,  on  the  29th  of  No- 
vember following,  was  appointed  chancellor  of  Winchefter, 
ordained  deacon  by  his  "father,  Dec.  7,  and  prieft  the  2ift  of 
the  fame  month.  He  was  immediately  received  into  the 
prince  of  Wales's  houfnold  as  his  chaplain,  as  he  afterwards 
was  in  that  of  the  princefs  dowager,  May  6,  1751- 

His  feveral  preferments  he  received  in  the  following  order 
of  time  :  The  rectory  of  Michel  me  rfh,  March  8,  1737; 
that  of  Wroughton,  in  Wiltshire,  Sept.  8,  1737  ;  and  that 
of  Alresford,  and  a  prebend  of  Winchefter,  29th  of  Novem- 
ber in  ths  fame  year.  On  June  9,  1/43*  he  was  inftituted 
to  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary  near  Southampton,  and  on  Dec. 
1  6,  1746,  collated  to  that  of  Overton.  He  had  the  honour 
to  be  the  firft  perfon  on  whom  archbifhop  Herring  conferred 
the  degree  of  a  doctor.  In  A'lay  1760,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  mafterfhip  of  St.  Crofs  ;  and  all  thefe  preferments  he 
enjoyed  until  his  death,  except  the  living  of  Wroughton  and 
the  prebend  of  Winchefter.  He  wrote  fome  Poems  in 
"  Dodiley's  Collection,"  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  very  ma- 
terially aflifted  his  brother  in  "  The  Sufpicious  Hufband.'3 
He  likewife  publifhed  an  edition  of  his  father's  work  in  3 
vols.  folio.  After  living  to  the  age  of  64,  the  delight  of  his 
friends,  he  died  March  16,  1776,  and  with  him  the  name  of 
Hoadly  became  extinct.  He  was  the  author  of  five  dramatic 
pieces,  revifed  Lillo's  "  Arden  of  Feverfham  ;"  and  wrote 
the  fifth  act  of  Miller's  "  Mahomet.'*  He  left  feveral  dra- 
matic works  in  MS.  behind  him  ;  and,  among  the  reft, 
"  The  Houfe-keeper,  a  Farce,"  on  the  plan  of"  High  Life 
*c  below  Stairs,"  in  favour  of  which  piece  it  was  rejected  by 
Mr.  Garrick,  together  with  a  tragedy  on  a  religious  fubject. 
So  great,  however,  was  the  doctor's  fondnefs  for  theatrical 
exhibitions,  that  no  vifitors  were  ever  long  in  his  houfe  be- 
fore they  were  folicited  to  accept  a  part  in  fome  interlude  or 
other.  He  himfelf,  with  Garrick  and  Hogarth,  once  per- 
formed a  laughable  parody  on  the  fcene  in  "  Julius  Csefar/1 
where  the  Ghoft  appears  to  Brutus.  Hogarth  perfonatcd 
the  fpectre  ;  but  fo  unretentive  was  his  memory,  that,  al- 
though his  fpeech  confifted  only  of  a  few  lines,  he  was  un- 
able to  get  them  by  heart.  At  laft  they  hit  on  the  following 
2  expedient 
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expedient  in  his  favour.  The  veries  he  was  to  deliver  were 
\vritten  in  fuch  lara;e  letters  on  the  outiide  of  an  illuminated 

O 

paper  lanthorn,  that  he  could  read  them  when  he  entered 
with  it  in  his  hand  on  the  ftage.  Hogarth  prepared  the  play- 
bill on  this  occaiion,  with  characteriilic  ornaments.  The 
original  drawing  is  ftill  preferved,  and  we  could  wifh  it  were 
engraved :  as  the  flighted  (ketch  from  the  defign  of  fo  gro- 
telque  a  painter,  would  be  welcome  to  the  collectors  of  his 
works. 

Dr.  Hoaclly's  tragedy  was  on  the  {lory  of  lord  Cromwell, 
and  he  once  intended  to  give  it  to  the  ftage.  In  a  letter 
dated  June  27,  1765,  he  fays,  "  My  affair  with  Mr,  Gar- 
"  rick  is  coming  upon  the  carpet  again  j"  Aug.  i,  1765,  he 
thus  apologizes  to  iVlr.  Bovvyer,to  whom  he  intended  topre- 
fent  the  copy-right :  "  Your  kind  concern,  &c.  demanded  an 
**  earlier  acknowledgement,  had  I  not  delaved  till  an  ahfo- 
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"  lute  anivver  came  from  my  friend  David  Garrick  with  his 
M  fixed  relblution  never  more  '  to  ftrut  and  fret  his  hour 
*c  upon  the  ftage  again.'  This  decree  has  unhinged  my 
"  fchemes  with  regard  to  lord  Cromwell,  for  nothing  but  the 
concurrence  of  fo  many  circumftances  in  my  favour  (his 
entire  difintereited  friendfhip  for  me  and  the  good  doctor's 
memory ;  Mrs.  Hoadly's  bringing  on  a  piece  of  the  doc- 
tor's  at  the  fame  time  ;  the  ftory  of  mine  being  on  a  re- 
ligious  fubjecH,  &c.  and  the  peculiar  advantage  of  David's 
"  unparalleled  performance  in  it),  could  have  perfuaded  me 
"  to  break  through  the  prudery  of  my  profeffion,  and  (in  mv" 
r<  flation  in  the  church)  produce  a  play  upon  the  ftage." 
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HOBBE5  (THOMAS),  was  born  at  Malmefcury  in  Wiit- 
Ihire,  April  5,  1588,  his  father  being  minifter  of  that  town. 
The  Spanifh  Armada  was  then  upon  the  coaft  of  England  ; 
and  his  mother  is  laid  to  have  been  fo  frighted  at  the  alarm 
which  it  occafioned,  that  fhe  was  brought  to  bed  of  him  be- 
fore her  time.  After  having;  made  a  coniiderable  prosrefs  Thamse 
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in  the  learned  languages  at  fchool,  he  was  fent,  in   1603,  to  ^0^&\ 
Mary  Magdalen-hall  in  Oxford  ;  and,  in  1608,  by  the   re-  rienViS  vita, 
commendation  of  the  principal,  taken  into  the  family  of  the  a  fcipfo  con- 
right  honourable  William  Cavendifh  lord  Hardwicke,  foon  ^.;pta' &,c* 
after  created  earl  of  Devonfhire,  in  quality  of  tutor  to  his  blame  Auc^ 
fon  William  lord  Cavendifh.     Hobbes  ingratiated  himfelf  fo  tarium,  &t. 
effectually  with  this  young  nobleman,  and  with  the  peer  his  Hjftorw^ 
father,  that  he   was  fent  abroad  with  him  on  his  travels  in  " 
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1610,  and  made  the  tour  of  France  and  Italy.     Upon  his  nienfcs,  &.:. 
return  with  lord  Cavendifh,  he  became  known  to  pcrions  of 
the  higheft  rank,  and  eminently  diflinguiilied  for  their  parts 
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and  learning.  The  chancellor  Bacon  admitted  him  to  a 
great  degree  of  familiarity,  and  is  faid  to  have  made  ufe  of 
his  pen,  for  tranflating  fome  of  his  works  into  Latin.  He 
was  like  wife  much  in  the  favour  of  the  lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury  ;  and  the  celebrated  Ben  Jonfon  had  fuch  an  eiteem  for 
him,  that  he  reviled  the  firft  work  which  he  publifhed,  viz. 
Vita  Hob-  his  "  Englifh  Transition  of  the  Hiilory  of  Tluicydides." 
i,  &c.  -p^  I-Jobbes  undertook:,  as  he  tells  us  himfelf,  "  with  an 


46  honeft  view  of  preventing,  if  pollible,  thofe  diftui  bances, 
<c  in  which  he  was  apprehenfive  his  country  would  be  in- 
"  volved,  by  {hewing  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Peloponnefian 
<c  war  the  fatal  confequences  of  inteitine  troubles,"  This 
has  always  been  efteemed  one  of  the  beft  tranflations  that 
we  have  of  any  Greek  writer  ;  and  the  author  himfelf 
took  care  of  the  maps  and  indexes.  But  while  he  meditated 
this  defign,  his  patron  the  earl  of  Devonfhire  died  in  1626  ; 
and  in  1628,  the  year  his  work  was  pubiifhed,  his  fon  died 
alfo.  This  lofs  affected  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  very. 
willingly  accepted  an  offer  made  him  of  going  abroad  a  fe- 
cond  time  with  the  fon  of  Sir  Gervafe  Clifton,  whom  he 
accordingly  accompanied  into  France,  and  flayed  there  fome 
time.  But  while  he  continued  there,  he  was  foiicited  to  re- 
turn to  England,  and  to  refume  his  concern  for  the  hopes  of 
that  family,  to  which  he  had  attached  himfelf  fo  early,  and 
owed  fo  many  and  fo  great  obligations. 

It  was  in  1631,  when  the  coimtefs  dowager  of  Devon- 
fhirc  defired  to  put  the  young  earl  under  his  care,  who  was 
then  about  the  age  of  13.  This  was  very  fuitable  to  his  in- 
clinations, and  he  difcharged  that  truft  with  great  fidelity 
and  diligence.  In  1634,  he  republifhed  his  tranflation  of 
Thucydidcs,  and  prefixed  to  it  a  dedication  to  that  young 
nobleman,  in  which  he  gives  a  great  character  of  his  father, 
snd  reprefents  in  the  ftrongeil  terms  the  obligations  he  was 
under  to  that  illuftrious  family.  The  fame  year  he  accompa- 
nied his  noble  pupil  to  Paris,where  he  applied  his  vacant  hours 
to  natural  philoibphy,  and  more  efpecially  to  mechanifm,  and 
the  caufes  of  animal  motion.  He  had  frequent  converfations 
upon  thcfe  fubjects  with  father  Merfenne,  a  man  defervedly 
famous,  and  who  kept  up  a  correfpondence  with  almoft  all 
the  learned  in  Europe.  From  Paris  he  attended  his  pupil 
into  Italy,  where  at  Pifa  he  became  known  to  Galileo,  who 
communicated  to  him  his  notions  very  freely;  and  after 
having  feen  all  that  was  remarkable  in  that  country,  he  re- 
turned in  1637  with  the  earl  of  Devonfhire  into  England. 
The  troubles  in  Scotland  now  grew  high  ;  and,  as  popular 
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difcontent  is  always  contagious,  began  to  fpread  themfelves 
fouthwurd,  and  to  threaten  difturbance  throughout  the  king- 
dom. Hobbes,  feeing  this,  thought  he  might  do  good  fervice, 
by  turning  himfelf  to  politics,  and  compofing  fomething  by 
way  of  antidote  to  the  peftilential  opinions  which  then  pre- 
vailed. This  engaged  him  to  commit  to  paper  certain  prin- 
ciples, obfervations,  and  remarks,  out  of  which  he  ccmpofed 
his  book  "  De  Give,"  and  which  grew  up  afterwards  into 
that  fyftem  he  called  his  "  Lcvikthait/! 

Not  long  after  the  meeting  of  the  long  parliament  Nov.  ?, 
1640,  when  all  things  fell  into  confuiion,  he  withdrew,  for 
the  iake   of  living  in  quiet,  to  raris ;   where  he  affociat-ed 
himfelf  with  thole  learned  men,  who,  under  the  protection 
of  cardinal   Richelieu,  fought,  by   conferrino;  thdr   notions 
together,  to  promote  every  kind   of  ufeful  knowledge.      Hs 
had  net  been  long  there,  when,  by  the   good  offices  of  his 
friend  Merferme,  he  became  known  to  Des  Carte?,  and  af- 
terwards held  a  correfpondence  with  him  upon  mathematical 
fubje&s,  as  appears  from  the  letters  of  Hobbes  publifned  in 
the  works  of  Des  Cartes.     But  when  this  philofopher  printed  vitae  Hob- 
afterwards  his  "  Meditation^,"  wherein  he  attempted  to  efta-  bia.na 
blifh  points   of  the  higheft  confequence   from  innate  ideas,  p.  53,  &c. 
Hobbes  took  the  liberty  of  diflehting  from  him  ;  as  did  alfo 
Gaflendi,  with  whom  Hobbes  contracted  a  very  clofe  friend- 
Clip,  which  was  not  interrupted  till  the  death  of  the  former. 
In  1642,  he  printed  a  few  copies  of  his  book  "  De  Give," 
which  raifed  him  many  adverfhries,  who  charged  him  with 
inftilling  principles  of  a  dangerous  tendency.     Immediately 
after  the  appearance  of  this  book,  Des  Cartes  gave  this  judge- 
ment upon  it  to  a  friend:   "  I  am  of  opinion,"  fays  he,  "that  Ep!2.  Ren. 
<c  the  author  of  the  book  '  De  Give'  is  the  fame  perfon  who  ifs  Cajt* 
"  wrote  the  third  objection  againft  my  c  Meditations.'     Ip.  IQ^ 
"  think  him  a  much   greater  mailer  of  morality,  than  of 
<c  metaphyfics  or  natural  philofophy ;  though  I  can  by  no 
<c  means  approve   of  his   principles   or  maxims,  which  are 
cc  very  bad  and  extremely  dangerous,  becaufe  they  fuppcfe 
<c  all   men  to  be  wicked,  or  give  them  occafion  to  be  fo. 
"  His  whole  defign  is  to  write  in  favour  of  monarchy,  which 
"  might  be  done  to  more  advantage  than  he  has  done,  upon 
cc  maxims  more  virtuous  and  fclid.     He  has  wrote  likewife 
cc  greatly  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  church  and  the  Roman 
"  Catholic   religion,  fo  that  if  he  is  not  particularly  fup- 
"  ported  by  fome  powerful  interefl,  I  do  not  fee  how  he  can 
€<  efcape  having  his  book  cenfured."     The  learned  Conrin-  DeCirlL 
gius  cenfures  him  very  roughly  for  boaflir.g  in  regard  to  this  prudeDU 
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performance,  "  that  though  phyfics  were  a  new  fcience,  yet 
"  civil  philofophy  was  ftill  newer,  fmce  it  could  not  be 
"  ft  vied  older  than  his  book  '  De  Give  :'  whereas,"  fays 
Conringius,  "  there  is  nothing  good  in  that  work  of  his, 
"  that  was  not  always  known." 

Among  many  illuftrious  perfons,  who  upon  the  fhipwreck 
of  the  royal  caufe  retired  to  France  for  fafety,  was  Sir  Charles 
Cavendim,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Newcaftle  ;  and  this  gen- 
tleman, being  fkilled  in  every  branch  of  mathematics,  proved 
a  conflant  friend  and  patron  to  Hobbes,  who,  by  embarking 
in  1645  in  a  controverfy  about  the  quadrature  of  the  circle, 
was  grown  fo  famous,  that  in  1647  ^e  was  recommended  to 
in{tru&  Charles  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  II.  in 
!rta  ,°  "  that  kind  of  learning;.  His  care  in  the  difcharee  of  this 
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p.  6.  office  gameu  him  the  eiteem  of.  that  prince  in  a  very  great 

degree  :   and  though  he  afterwards   withdrew  his  public  fa- 
vour towards  Hobbes  on  account  of  his  writings,  yet  he  al- 
ways  retained  a   fenfe  of  the   fervices  he    had  done   him  ; 
fhewed  him  various  marks  of  his  favour,  after  he  was  ra- 
ftered to  his  dominions  ;  and,  as  fome  fay,  had  his  picture 
Vitz  Hob-  hanging  in  his  clofet.     This  year  alfo  was  printed  in  Hoi- 
torium      "  landj  by  the  care  of  M.  Sorbiere,  a  fecond  and  more  com- 
p.  93.         plete  edition  of  his  book  "  De  Cive,"  to  which  are  prefixed 
two  Latin  letters  to  the  editor,  one  by  Gaflendi,  the  other 
by  Merfenne,  in  commendation  of  it.     While  Hobbes  was 
thus  employed  at  Paris,  he  was  attacked  by  a  violent  fit  of 
illnefs,  which  brought  him  fo  low,  that  his  friends  began  to 
defpair  of  his  recovery.     Among  thofe  who  vifited  him  in 
this  weak  condition,  was  his  friend  Merfenne ;  who,  taking 
this  for  a  favourable  opportunity,  began,  after  a  few  general 
compliments  of  condolence,  to   mention  the  power  of  the 
church  of  Rome  to  forgive  fins  :  but  Hobbes  immediately 
replied,  "  Father,  all  thefe  matters  I  have  debated  with  my- 
*'  felf  long  ago.     Such  kind  of  matters  would  be  trouble- 
"  fome  to  me  now  ;  and  you  can  entertain  me  on  fubje<5ts 
*'  more  agreeable  :   when  did  you  fee  Mr.  GafTendi  ?"  Mer- 
fenne eafily  underftood  his  meaning,  and,  without  troubling 
him  any  farther,  fufFere.d  the  converfation  to  turn  upon  ge- 
neral topics.     Yet  fome  days  afterwards,  when  Dr.  Coiins, 
afterwards  bifhop  of  Durham,  came  to  pray  with  him,  he 
very  readily  accepted  the  propofal,  and  received  the  fecra- 
nient  at  his  hands,  according  to  the  forms  appointed  by  the 
church  of  England. 

O 

In    1650,  was    publimed  at  London  a  fmall  treatife   of 
's,  intituled,  "  Human  Nature,"  and  another,  "  De 
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c*  corpore  politico,  or,  of  the  Elements  of  the  Law."  This 
latter  piece  was  prefented  to  Gafiendus,  and  read  by  him  a  7  - 
few  months  before  his  death  ;  who  is  faid  firft  to  have  kitted  Sorbler.^ 
it,  and  then  to  i.*v3  delivered  his  opinion  of  it  in  thefe  owf*  ^ 
words  :  "  This  tmtiie  is  indeed  fmall  in  bulk,  but  .in  my  Gaffend, 
"  judgement  the  very  marrow  of  fcience."     All  this  time 
Hobbes  had  beef;  digefling  with  great  pains  his  religious, 
political,  and  moral  principles  into  a  complete  fyftem,  which 
he  called  the  "  Leviathan,"  and  which  was  printed  in  Englifh 
at  London  in  that  and  the  year  following.    He  caufed  a  copy 
of  it,  very  fai/ly   -written  on   vellum,    to   be   prefented  to 
Charles  II.  ;  rut  aftxr  that  monarch  was  informed,  that  the 
Englifh  divines  confidered  it  as  a  very  bad  book,  and  tend- 
ing to  fubver':  both  religion  and  civil  government,  he  is  faid 
to  have  wit!  c'rawn  hjk  countenance  from  the  author,  and  by. 
the  marquis  of  Ojursrind  to  have  forbidden  him  to  come  into 
his  prefenee.     An'r  the  publication  of  his  "  Leviathan,"  he 
rr-^med  to  England,  and  patted  the  fummer  commonly  at 
his  patron  th^  earl  of  Devonmire's  feat  in  Derbyfhirey  and 
his  winters  in  town  ;  where  he  had  for  his  intimate  friends 
fome  of  the  g:eateft  men  of  the  age ;  fuch  as  Dr.   Harvey, 
JSeldcn,  Co;'/ fey,  &c.     In   1654,  he  publifhed  his  "  Letter 
st  upon  Liberty  and  Necettity,"  which   occafioned  a  long 
controverfy  between  him  and  Bramhall,  bifhop  of  London- 
derry.    About  this  time  likewife  he  began  the  controverfy 
with  Wallis,  the  mathematical  profettbr  at  Oxford,  which 
lafted  as  long  as  Hobbes  lived,  and  in  which  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  have  all  the  mathematicians  againft  him.     It 
is  indeed  faid,  that  he  came  too  late  to  this  fludy,  to  excel 
in  it ;  and  that,  though  for  a  time  he  maintained  his  credit, 
•while  he  was  content  to  proceed  in  the  fame  track  with 
others,  and  to  reafon  in  the  accuftomed  manner  from  the 
eftablifned  principles  of  the  fcience,  yet  when  he  began  to 
digrefs  into  new  paths,  and  fet  up  for  a  reformer,  inventor, 
and  improver  of  geometry,  he  loft  himfelf  extremely.     But 
notwithftanding  thefe  debates  took  up  much  of  his  time,  yet 
he  publifhed  feveral  philofophical  treatifes  in  Latin. 

Such  were  his  occupations  till  1660,  when  upon  the  king's 
reiteration  he  quitted  the  country,  and  came  up  to  London. 
He  was  at  Salifbury-houfe  with  his  patron,  when  the  king 
palling  by  one  day  accidentally  faw  him*  He  fent  for  hinv 
gave  him  his  hand  to  kifs,  enquired  kindly  after  his  health 
&nd  circumftances  ;  and  fome  time  after  directed  Cooper, 
an  eminent  limner,  to  go  to  him  and  draw  his  picture.  His 
majefty  likewife  afforded  him  another  private  audience,  fpoke 
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to  him  very  kindly^  afiured  him  of  his  prote&Ion,  and  fet- 
tled a  per:  ion  upon  him  of  iool.  per  ann.  out  of  his  privy 
purle.     Yet  this  did   not  render  him  entirely  fafe  j  for,  in 
— VitS  !   '  Jfc^,  his  "  Leviathan"  and  treatife  "  De  Give"  were  cen- 
Hobbinnae    fured  by  parliament,  which  alarmed  him  much  ;  as  did  alfo 
Auftarium,  the  brinjrino;  of  a  bill  into  the  houle  of  commons  to  punifli 
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Ath/Oxon.  atne^rn  and  profanenefs.  When  this  ftorm  was  a  little 
blown  over,  he  began  to  think  of  procuring  a  beautiful  edi- 
tion of  his  pieces  that  were  in  Latin;  but  rinding  this  im- 
practicable in  England,  he  caufed  it  to  be  undertaken  abroad, 
where  they  were  publiihed  in  1668,  410,  from  the  prefs  of 
John  Bleau.  In  1669,  ne  was  v^lt£d  by  Cofmo  de  Medicis, 
then  prince,  afterwards  xluke  of  Tufcany,  who  gave  him 
ample  marks  of  his  efteem;  and  having  received  his  picture, 
and  a  Complete  collection  of  his  writings,  caufed  them  to  be 
reported,  the  former  among  his  curiofities,  the  latter  in  his 
library  at  Florence.  The  like  vifits  he  received  from  foreign 
ambaliadors  and  other  ftrangers  of  diftin£Hon  ;  who  were 
curious  to  fee  a  perfon,  whofe  fingular  opinions  and  numer- 
ous writings  had  made  fo  much  noife  all  over  Europe.  In 
1672,  he  wrote  his  own  life  in  Latin  verfe,  when,  as  he 
obferves,  he  had  compleated  his  S^th  year:  and,  in  1674, 
he  publifhed  in  Englifh  verfe  four  books  of  Homer's  "  Odyf- 
"  fey,"  which  were  fo  well  received,  that  it  encouraged 
him  to  undertake  the  whole  "  Iliad"  and  "  OdyfTey,"  which 
he  likewife  performed,  and  publifhed  in  1675.  Thefc  were 
not  the  firfc  fpecimens  of  his  poetic  genius,  which  he  had 
given  to  the  public :  he  had  publifhed  many  years  before, 
about  1637,  a  Latin  poem  intituled,  "  De  Mirabilibus 
"  Pecci,  or,  Of  the  Wonders  of  the  Peak."  But  his  poe- 
try is  below  criticifm,  and  has  long  been  exploded.  In  1674, 
he  took  his  leave  of  London,  and  went  to  fpend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  Derbyfhire ;  where  however  he  did 
not  remain  inactive,  notwithftanding  his  advanced  age,  but 
publifhed  from  time  to  time  feveral  pieces  to  be  found  in  the 
collecl-ion  of  his  works,  viz.  in  1676,  his  C{  Difpute  with 
"  Laney,  Bifhop  of  Ely,  concerning  Liberty  and  Neceffity ;" 
in  1678,  his  "  Decameron  Phyfiologicum,  or,  Ten  Dia- 
<c  logues  of  Natural  Philofophy ;"  to  which  he  added  a  book, 
intituled,  "  A  Dialogue  between  a  Philofopher  and  a  Stu- 
';  dent  of  the  Common  Law  of  England."  June  1679,  ^e 
lent  another  book,  intituled,  "  Behemoth,  or,  A  Hiftory  of 
*'  the  Civil  Wars  from  1640  to  1660,"  to  an  eminent  book- 
feller,  with  a  letter  letting  forth  the  reafons  for  his  commu- 
nication of  it,  as  well  as  for  the  reaueft  he  then  made,  that 
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he  would  not  publifh  it  till  a  proper  occafion  offered.  The 
book  however  was  publifhed  as  foon  as  he  was  dead,  and  the 
letter  along  with  it;  of  which  we  mail  give  an  extracl,  be- 
caufe  it  is  curious. — "  I  would  fain  have  publifhed  my  Dia- 
"  logue  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  England  long  ago,  and  to 
"  that  end  I  presented  it  to  his  majeity  ;  and  fume  days  after, 
**  when  1  thought  he  had  read  it,  I  humbly  befought  him 
to  let  me  print  it.  But  his  majeily,  though  he  heard  me 
gracioufly,  yet  he  flatiy  refufed  to  have  it  publifhed:  there- 
fore I  brought  away  the  book,  and  gave  you  leave  to  takg 
a  copy  of  it ;  which  when  you  had  done,  I  gave  the  ori- 
ginal to  an  honourable  and  learned  friend,  who  about  a 
c<  year  after  died.  The  king  knows  better,  and  is  more 
<c  concerned  in  publifning  of  books  than  I  am ;  and  there - 
"  fore  I  dare  not  venture  to  appear  in  the  bufinefs,  left  I 
"  fhouid  offend  him.  Therefore  I  pray  you  not  to  meddle 
u  in  the  bufinefs.  Rather  than  to  be  thought  any  wav  to 
<c  further  or  countenance  the  printing,  I  would  be  content 
<c  to  lofe  twenty  times  the  value  of  what  you  can  expect  to 
<c  gain  by  it,  i  pray  do  not  take  it  ill ;  it  may  be  I  may 
"  live  to  fend  you  fomewhat  elfe  as  vendible  as  that,  and 
"  without  offence.  I  am,  &c."  However  he  did  not  live 
to  fend  his  bookfeller  any  thing  more,  this  being  the  laft 
piece  that  went  from  himfelf:  for,  October  following,  he 
was  afflicted  with  a  fuppreffion  of  urine ;  and  his  phyiician 
plainly  told  him,  that  he  had  little  hopes  of  curing  him. 
Nov.  20,  the  earl  of  Devonfhire  removing  from  Chatfworth 
to  another  feat  called  Hard  wick,  Hobbes  obrtinately  perfifted 
in  defiring  that  he  might  be  carried  too,  though  this  could 
no  way  be  done,  but  by  laying  him  upon  a  feather-bed.  He 
was  not  much  difcompofed  with  his  journey,  yet  within  a 
week  after  loft,  by  a  ftroke  of  the  palfy,  the  ufe  of  his 
fpeech,  and  of  his  right  fide  entirely  ;  in  which  condition  lie 
remained  for  fome  days,  taking  little  nourimment,  and  fleep- 
ing  much,  fometimes  endeavouring  to  fpeak,  but  not  being 
able.  He  died  Dec.  4,  1679,  in  his  gid  year.  Wood  tells  Vita?  Hob  - 
us,  that,  after  his  phyiician  gave  him  no  hopes  of  a  cure,  he  l^^m 
faid,  "  Then  I  mail  be  glad  to  find  a  hole  to  creep  out  of  p.  i57. 
"  the  world  at.5>  He  obferves  alfo,  that  his  not  defiring  a  Atht  Oxon< 
minifter,  to  receive  the  facrament  before  he  died,  ought  in 
charity  to  be  imputed  to  his  being  fo  fuddenly  feized,  and 
afterwards  deprived  of  his  fenfes ;  the  rather,  becaufe  the 
earl  of  Devonshire's  chaplain  declared,  that  within  the  two 
laft  years  of  his  life  he  had  ofcen  received  the  facrament 
fiom  his  hands  with  fee  mine;  devotion. 

X  3  He 
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He  was  a  man  of  prodigious  capacity,  and  went  to  the 
.bottom  ct  whatever  he  undertook  to  examine  :  his  genius 
lively  and  penetrating,  but  at  the  fame  time  ftudious  and  in- 
defatigable in  his  enquiries.  Conlidering  his  great  age,  he 
was  a  man  of  no  great  reading.  Homer,  Virgil,  Thucy- 
dides,  and  Euclid,  were  authors  with  whom  he  was  moft 
delighted.  He  ufed  to  fay  upon  this  fubjecl,  that  "  if  he 
"  had  read  as  much  as  others,  he  {hould  have  been  as  ignorant 
<c  as  they."  As  to  his  character  and  manner?,  they  are  thus 
defcribed  by  Dr.  White  Kennet,  in  his  "  Memoirs  of  the 
k.  107,  &c. «  Cavendifh  Family."  "  The  earl  of  Devonftiire,"  fays 
he,  "  for  his  whole  life  entertained  Mr.  Hobbes  in  his  fa- 
mily, as  his  old  tutor  rather  than  as  his  friend  or  confi- 
dent. He  let  him  live  under  his  roof  in  eafe  and  plenty, 
and  in  his  own  way,  without  making  ufe  of  him  in  any 
public,  or  fo  much  as  domeftic  affairs.  He  would  often 
exprefs  an  abhorrence  of  fome  of  his  principles  in  policy 
and  religion  ;  and  both  he  and  his  lady  would  frequently 
put  off  the  mention  of  his  name,  and  fay,  '  He  was  a  hu- 
mounft,  and  nobodv  could  account  for  him.'  There  is  a 
<;  tradition  in  the  family  of  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  Mr. 
44  Hobbes  fomewhat  obiervable.  His  profefled  rule  of  health 
44  was  to  dedicate  the  morning  to  his  exercife,  and  the  after- 
4C  noon  to  his  ftudies.  And  therefore  at  his  firft  rifing  he 
44  walked  out,  and  climbed  any  hill  within  his  reach  ;  or,  if 
44  the  weather  was  not  dry,  he  fatigued  himfelf  within  doors 
44  by  fome  exercife  or  other,  to  be  in  a  fweat :  recommend- 
44  ing  that  practice  upon  this  opinion,  that  an  old  man  had 
44  more  moifture  than  heat,  and  therefore  by  fuch  motion 
"  heat  was  to  be  acquired,  and  moifture  expelled.  After  this 
44  he  took  a  comfortable  breakfaft  ;  and  then  v;ent  round  the 
44  lodgings  to  wait  upon  the  earl,  the  countefs,  and  the  chil- 
44  dren,  and  any  confiderable  ftranger?,  paying  fome  (hort 
44  addrefles  to  all  of  them.  He  kept  thefe  rounds  till  about 
"  12  o'clock,  when  he  had  a  little  dinner  provided  for  him, 
"  which  he  eat  always  by  himfeif  without  ceremony.  Soon 
44  after  dinner  he  retired  to  his  ftudy,  and  had  his  candle 
<4  with  10  or  12  pipes  of  tobacco  laid  by  him;  then  {hutting 
"  his  door,  he  fell  to  fmoaking,  thinking,  and  writing  for 
44  feveral  hours.  He  retained  a  friend  or  two  at  court,  and 
4£  efpecially  the  lord  Arlington,  to  protect  him  if  occafion 
44  {hould  require.  He  ufed  to  fay,  that  it  was  lawful  to 
44  make  ufe  of  ill  inftruments  to  do  ourfelves  good  :  '  If  I 
*4  were  caft,'  fays  he,  4  into  a  deep  pit,  and  the  devil  {hould 
"  put  down  his  cloven  foot,  I  would  take  hold  of  it  to  be 
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drawn  out  by  it.'  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  had 
very  few  books,  and  thole  he  read  but  very  little  ;  think- 
ing he  was  now  able  only  to  digeft  what  he  had  formerly 
fed  upon.  If  company  came  to  vilit  him,  he  would  be 
free  in  difcourfe  till  he  was  preMed  or  contradicted  ;  and 
then  he  had  the  infirmities  of  being  Ihort  and  peevim, 


" 


"  and  referring  to  his  writings  for  better  latisfac'tion.  His 
friends,  who  had  the  liberty  of  introducing  ftrangers  to 
"  him,  made  theie  terms  with  them  before  their  admiffion, 
<c.  that  they  fhould  not  difpute  with  the  old  man,  nor  con- 
"  tradia  him." 

After  mentioning  the   apprehenfions   Hobbes  was  under, 
when  the  parliament  cenfured  his  book  ;  and  the  methods  he 
took    to   efcape   perfecution,  he   proceeds   in  the  following 
terms  :   "  It  is  not  much  to  be  doubted,  that  upon  this  occa- 
"  fion  he  began  to  make  a  more  open  fhew  of  religion  and 
*'  church    communion.      He    now    frequented    the    chapelv 
"  joined  in  the  fervice,  and  was  generally  a  partaker  of  the 
"  holy  Sacrament :   and  whenever  any  ilrangers   in  conver- 
"  fation  with  him  feemed  to  queftion  his  belief,  he  would  al- 
"  ways  appeal  to  his  conformity  in  divine  fervices,  and  re- 
*£  ferred  them  to  the  'chaplain  for  a  teftimony  of  it.     Others 
"  thought  it  a  mere  compliance  to  the  orders  of  the  family, 
"  and  obferved,  that  in  city  and  country  he  never  went  to 
any  parim  church  ;  and  even  in  the  chapel  upon  Sundays, 
he  went  out  after  prayers,  and  turned  his  back  upon  the 
fermon  :  and  when  any  friend  afked  the  reafon  of  it,  he 

•*  J 

gave  no  other  but  this,  *  they  could  teach  him  nothing, 
but  what  he  knew.'     He  did  not  conceal  his  hatred  to  the 
clergy  ;  but  it  was  viiible  that  the  hatred  was  owing  to 
his  fear  of  their  civil  intereft  and  power.      He  had  often  a 
jealoufy,  that  the  bimops  would  burn  him  ;  and  of  all  the 
bench  he  was  moft  afraid  of  the  bifhop  of  Sarum,  becaufe 
"  he  ha<i  moft  offended  him  ;  thinking  every  man's  fpirit  to 
**  be  remembrance  and  revenge.     After  the  Restoration,  he 
"watched  all   opportunities  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the 
cc  king  and  his  prime  minifters ;  and  looked  upon  hi:    pen- 
"  fion  to  be  more  valuable,  as  an  earneft  of  favour  and  pro- 
"  te&ion,  than   upon  any  other  account.     His  following 
*'  courfe  of  life  was  to  be  free  from  danger.     He  could  not 
"  endure  to  be  left  in  an  empty  houfe.      Whenever  the  earl 
"  removed   he   would  go  along  with  him,  even  to  his  laft 
*c  ftage,  from  Chatfworth  to  Hardwick.     When  he  was  in 
a  very  weak  condition,  he  dared  not  to  be  left  behind,  but 
made  his  way  upon  a  feather-bed  in  a  coach,  though  he 
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c*  furvived  the  journey  but  a  few  days.  He  could  not  bear 
"  any  difcourfe  of  death,  and  feemed  to  caft  off  all  thoughts 
"  of  it  :  he  delighted  to  reckon  upon  longer  life.  The 
ct  winter  before  he  died,  he  made  a  warm  coat,  which  he 
"  faid  muft  laft  him  three  year?,  and  then  he  would  have 
*4  fuch  another.  In  his  laft  ficknefs  his  frequent  queftions 
"  were,  Whether  his  dileafe  was  curable  I  and  when  inti- 
u  mations  were  given  that  he  might  have  eafe,  but  no  re- 
"  medy,  he  uied  this  expreffion,  ''I  (hall  be  glad  to  find  a 
*<  hole  to  creep  out  of  the  world  at;'  which  are  reported  to 
<c  have  been  his  laft  fenflble  words  ;  and  his  lying  fome  days 
<£  following  in  a  lilent  ftupefaclion,  did  feem  owing  to  his 
"  mind  more  than  to  his  body.  The  only  thought  of  death, 
"  that  he  appeared  to  entertain  in  time  of  health,  was  to 
take  care  of  fome  infcription  on  his  grave.  He  would 
fufler  fome  friends  to  dictate  an  epitaph,  among  which  he 
was  beft  pleaftd  witli  this  Lumour,  c  This  is  the  true  phi- 
"  lofopher's  ftone,  &c." 

After  this  account  of  Hobbes,  which,  though  undoubtedly 
true  in  the  main,  feem.£  rather  coloured  t  >o  ilroiigly,  it  will 
be  but  juftice  to  lubjoin  what  lord  Clarendon  n<*s  faid  ot  him. 
This  noble  pcrfon,  during  his  banifament,  wrote  a  book  in 
1670,  which  was  prmtctl  fix  years  after  at  Jxford  with  this 
title,  '-  biii-f  View  of  the  dange^us  ai.o  pernicious  Lr- 
cc  rors  to  Church  and  State  in  Mr.  Hobbes  s  book,  intituled, 
<c  Leviathan.13  In  the  introduction  the  earl  obferves,  that 
jvlr.  Hobbes 's  "  Leviathc,.:"  "  contains  in  it  good  learning 
"  of  all  kinds,  politely  extracted,  and  very  wittily  and  cun- 
cc  ningly  digefted  in  a  very  commendable,  and  in  a  vigorous 
"  and  pleafant  ftyle  :  and  that  Mr.  Hobbes  himfelf  was  a 
*"  man  of  excellent  partb,  of  great  wit,  fome  reading,  and 
u  fome  what  more  thinking  j  one  who  has  fpent  many  years 
^  in  foreign  parts  and  obfervations  ;  underftands  the  learned 
u  as  well  as  the  modern  languages  ;  hath  long  had  the  re- 
putation of  a  great  pliilofopher  and  mathematician;  and 
in  his  age  hath  had  con verfation. with  very  many  worthy 
and  extraordinary  men  :  to  which  it  may  be,  if  he  had 
beerr  more  indulgent  in  the  more  vigorous  part  of  his  life, 
it  might  have  had  greater  influence  upon  the  temper  of 
his  uYmd  ;  whereas  age  feldom  fubmits  to  thofe  queftions, 
"  enquiries,  and  contradictions,  which  the  laws  and  liberty 
"  of  converfation  require.  And  it  hath  been  always  a  la- 
"  mentation  among  Mr.  Hobbes's  friends,  that  he  fpent  too 
"  much  time  in  thinking,  and  too  little  in  exercifing  thofe 
thoughts  in  the  company  of  other  men  of  the  fame,  or  of 
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"  as  good  faculties  ;  for  want  whereof  his  natural  conftitu- 
u  tion,  with  age,  contracted  fuch  a  morofity,  that  doubting 
*6  and  contradicting  men  were  never  grateful  to  n^n. 
*c  In  a  word,  Mr.  Hobbes  is  one  of  the  moft  ancient  ac- 
tc  quaintance  I  have  in  the  world  -,  and  of  whom  I  have  al- 
<£  ways  had  a  great  efteem,  as  a  man,  who,  befides  his  emi- 
<c  nent  parts,  learning,  and  knowledge,  hath  been  always 
"  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  probity,  and  of  a  life  free  from 
"  fcandal." 

There  have  been  few  perfons,   whofe  writings  have  had  a 
more  pernicious  influence  in  (presiding  irrdigion  and  infide- 
lity than  Hobbes's  ;  and   yet  none   of  his  treatifes  are   di- 
rectly levelled  againft  revealed  religion.     He  fometimes  af- 
fects to  fpeak  with  veneration  of  the  facred  wiitings,  and  ex- 
prefsly  declareth,  that  though  the  laws  of  nature  arc  not  laws, 
as  they  proceed  from  nature,  yet  "  as  they  are  given  b\  God 
"  in  Holy  Scripture,  they  are  properly  called  laws:    lor  the 
"  Holy  Scripture  is  the  voice  of  God,  ruling. all  things  by 
cc  the  greateft  right."     But  though  he  feems  here  to  make^ 
the  laws  of  Scripture  the  laws  of  God,  and  to  derive  their  c  Ult  ** 33* 
force  from   his  fupreme  authority,  yet  tifewhere  he  fuppofes 
them   to  have  no  authority,  but  what  they  derive  from  the 
prince  or  civil  power.     He  fometimes  feems  to  acknowledge 
infpiration  to  be  a  fupernatural  gift,  and  the  immediate  hand 
of  God  ;  at  other  times  he  treats  the  pretence  to  it  as  a  ngn 
of  madnefs,  and  reprefents  God's  fpeaking  to  the  prophets  in 
a  dream,  to  be  no  more  than  the  prophets  dreaming  that  God 
fpake  unto  them.     He  afferts,  that  we  have  no  aflurance  ofLeviath. 
the  certainty  of  Scripture,  but  the  authority  of  the  church,  P-  *9*° 
and  this  he  refolves  into  the  authority  of  the  commonwealth  ; 
and  declares,  that  till  the  fovereign  ruler  had  prefcribed  them, 
"  the   precepts  of  Scripture  were  not  obli^utory  laws,  but 
<c  only    counfel   or   advice,  which    he   that  was    counielled 
"  might  without  injufticc  refufe  to  obferve,  and  being  con- 
<c  trary  to  the  laws  could  not  without  injufttce  obferve  ;" 
that  the  word  of  the  interpreter  of  Scripture  is  the  word  of 
God,  and  that  the  fovereign  magiftrate  is  the  interpreter  of 
Scripture,  and  of  all  doctrines,  to  whole  authority  we  muft 
ftand.     Nay,  he   carries    it  fo    far    as    to    pronounce,  that  De  Give, 
Chriftians  are  bound  in  confcience  to  obey  the  laws  of  anc*  *!• 
infidel  king  in  matters  of  religion  ;  that  "  thought  is  free,  i^.3-^ 
"  but  when  it  comes  to  confeiiion  of  faith,  the  private  rea-  284. 
*'  fon  muft  fubmit  to  the  public,  that  is  to  fay,  to  God's 
"  lieutenant."     And  accordingly  he  allows  the  fubject,  be- 
ing commanded  by  the  fovereign,  .to  deny  Chrift  in  words, 
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holding  the  faith  of  him  firmly  in  his  heart ;  it  Being  in  thii" 
<;  not  he,  that  denieth  Chrift  before  men,  but  his  governor 
"  and  the  laws  of  his  country."  In  the  mean  time  he  ac- 

Leviathan,   knowledges  the  exiftence  of  God,  and  that  we  muft  of  ne- 

p.  238. »7J'ceffity  afcribe   the  effects  we  behold  to  the  eternal  power  of 
all  powers,  and  caufe  of  all  caufes  ;  and  he  reproaches  thofe 
as  abfurd,  who  call  the  world,  or  the  foul  of  the  world,  God. 
But  then  he  denies  that  we  know  any  thing  more  of  him 
than  that  he  exifts,  and  feems  plainly  to  make  him  corporeal ; 

IKd.  p.2i4.  for  he  affirms,  that  that  wnich  is  not  body  is  nothing  *t  all. 

371*  And  though  he  fometimes  feems  to  acknowledge  religion 

and  its  obligations,  and  that  there  is  an  honour  and  worihip 
due  to  God,  prayer,  thankfgivings,  oblations,  &c.  yet  he 
advances  principles,  which  evidently  tend  to  iubvert  all  reli- 
gion. The  account  he  gives  of  it  is  this,  that  "  from  the 
4<  fear  of  power  invifible,  feigned  by  the  mind,  or  imagined 
"  from  tales,  publicly  allowed,  ariieth  religion  ;  not  allowed, 
"  fuperftiticn  :"  and  he  refolves  religion  into  things  which 
he  himfelf  derides,  viz.  "  opinions  of  ghofb,  ignorance  of 
"  fecond  caufes,  devotion  to  what  men  fear,  and  taking  of 

Ibid.  p.  54.44  things  cafual  for  prognoftics."  He  takes  pains  in  many 
places  to  prove  man  a  neceffary  agent,  and  openly  derides 
the  doclrine  of  a  future  ftate  :  for  he  fays,  that  the  belief  of 
a  future  ftate  after  death,  "  is  a  belief  grounded  upon  other 
"  men's  faying,  that  they  knew  it  fupernaturally  j  or. that 
"  they  knew  thofe,  that  knew  them,  that  knew  others,  that 

Ibid.  p.  74.  "  knew  it  fupernaturally."  But  it  is  not  revealed  religion 
only,  which  Hobbes  makes  light  of:  he  goes  farther,  as  will 
appear  by  running  over  a  few  more  of  his  maxims.  He 
afferts  then,  u  that  by  the  law  of  nature  every  man  hath  a 
"  right  to  all  things,  and  over  all  perfons ;  and  that  the  na- 
"  tural  condition  of  man  is  a  ftate  of  war,  a  war  of  all  men 
"  againft  all  men  :  that  there  is  no  way  fo  reafonable  for  any 
"  man,  as  by  force  or  wiles  to  gain  a  maftery  over  all  other 
cc  perfons  that  he  can,  till  he  fees  no  other  power  ftrong 
"  enough  to  endanger  him  :  that  the  civil  laws  are  the  only 
"  rules  of  good  and  evil,  juft  and  unjuft,  honeft  and  difho- 
"  neft ;  and  that,  antecedently  to  fuch  laws,  every  action  is 
"  in  its  own  nature  indifferent  ;  that  there  is  nothing  good 
"  or  evil  in  itfelf,  nor  any  common  laws  constituting  what 
"  is  naturally  juft  and  unjuft:  that  all  things  are  meafured 
by  what  every  man  judgeth  fit,  where  there  is  no  civil 
government,  and  by  the  laws  of  fociety,  where  there  is  : 
<c  that  the  power  of  the  fovereign  is  abiblute,  and  that  he  is 
"  not  bound  by  any  compacts  with  his  fubje&s  :  that  no- 
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f<  thing  the  fovereign  can  do  to  the  fubject,  can  properly  be 

u  called  injurious  or  wrong;  and  that  the  king's  word  is 

"  fufficient  to  take  any  thing  from  the  fubje6l  if  need  be, 

"  and  that  the  king  is  judge  of  that  need."     This  fcheme  D«  Civ?, 

evidently  ftrikes  at  the  foundation  of  all  religion,  natural  and  c* Vi*  f>.l2> 

revealed.     It   tends    not    only    to   fubvert  the  authority  of  c*.  ^ii.  'f!  I. 

Scripture,  but  to  deftroy  God's  moral  government  of  the  Leviathan, 

world.     It  confounds  the   natural  differences  of  good  and  j?'  24>  2,5- 

evil,  virtue  and  vice.     It  deftroys  the  beft  principles  of  the  5-5!  72*  ^ 

human  nature;  and  inftead  of  that  innate  benevolence,  and  ic6. 

focial  difpofition  which  fhould  unite  men  together,  fuppofes 

all  men  to  be  naturally  in  a  ftate  of  war  with  one  another. 

It  erects  an  abfolute  tyranny  in  the  ftate  and  church  which 

it  confounds,  and  makes  the  will  of  the  prince  or  governing 

power  the  fole  ftandard  of  right  and  wrong. 

-Such  principles  in  religion  and  politics  would,  as  it  may 
be  imagined,  raile  a  man  adversaries ;  and  accordingly 
Hobbes  was  attacked  by  many  confiderable  perfons,  and, 
what  may  feem  more  ftrange,  by  fuch  as  wrote  againft  each 
other.  For  inftance,  Harrington  in  his  "  Oceana'r  falls 
very  often  upon  Hobbes  •  and  ib  does  Sir  Robert  Filmer  in 

his   "  Obfervations   concerning;   the    Original   of  Govern- 

. 

**  ment."  We  have  already  mentioned  Bramhail  and  Cla- 
rendon :  the  former  argued  with  great  acutenefs  againft  that 
part  of  his  fyftem,  which  relates  to  liberty  and  neceflity, 
and  afterwards  attacked  the  whole  in  a  piece,  called  "  The 
"  Catching  of  the  Leviathan,"  publiihed  in  1685  ;  in  which 
he  undertakes  to  demonitrate  out  of  Hobbes's  ov/n  works, 
that  no  man,  who  is  thoroughly  an  Hobbift,  can  be  "  a 
<s  good  Chriftian,  or  a  good  commonwealth's  man,  or  re- 
"  concile  himfelf  to  himfelf."  Teniibn,  afterwards  Abp, 
of  Canterbury,  gave  a  fummary  view  of  Hobbes's  princi- 
ples in  a  book,  called  "  The  Creed  of  Mr.  Hobbes  exa- 
u  mined,  1670;  to  which  we  may  add  the  two  dialogues 
of  Dr.  Eachard  between  Timothy  and  Philalethes,  and  Dr. 
Parker's  book,  intituled  "  Difputationes  de  Deo  &  Divina 
"  Providentia,"  Dr,  Henry  More  has  alfo  in  different  parts 
of  his  works  canvaffed  and  refuted  feveral  pofitions  of 
Hobbes  ;  and  the  philofopher  of  Malmefbury  is  laid  to  have 
been  fo  ingenuous  as  to  own,  that  "  whenever  he  difcovered 
*'  his  own  philofophy  to  be  unfuftainable,  he  would  embrace 
"  the  opinions  of  Dr.  More."  But  the  two  greateft  works 
againft  him  were,  Cumberland's  book  "  De  legibus  Na- 
"  tune,"  and  Cudworth's  "  Intellectual  Syftem:'3  for  thefe 
authors  do  not  employ  themfelves  about  his  peculiar  whim- 
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iies,  or  in  vindicating  revealed  religion  from  his  exceptions 
and  cavils,  but  endeavour  to  eftablifh  the  great  principles  of 
all  religion  and  morality,  which  his  fcheme  tended  to  fubvert, 
and  to  {hew,  that  they  have  a  real  foundation  in  reafon  and 
nature. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  related  of  Hobbes,  which  we 
have  not  yet  mentioned  in  the  courfe  of  our  account  of  him, 
but  with  which  we  will  here  clofe  it :  it  is,  that  he  was 
afraid  of  apparitions  and  fpirits.  His  friends  indeed  have 
called  this  a  fable.  "  He  was  falfely  accufed,"  fay  they, 
"  by  fome  of  being  afraid  to  be  alone,  becaufe  he  was  afraid 
"  of  fpectres  and  apparitions :  vain  bugbears  of  fools,  which 
"  he  had  chafed  away  by  the  light  of  his  philofophy."  They 
do  not  however  deny,  that  he  was  afraid  of  being  alone  ;  they 
only  infmuate,  that  it  was  for  fear  of  being  affaffinated.  But 
if  his  philofophy  then  only  freed  him  from  the  former  fear,  and 
not  from  the  latter,  may  we  not  apply  thefe  lines  of  Horace 
to  him  ? 

"  Somnia,  terrores  magicos,  miracula,  fagas, 

"  No£turnos  lemures,  portentaque  Theffaia  rides? 

"  Quid  te  exempta  juvat  fpinis  de  pluribus  una  ?': 

Horat.  Epift.  ii.  L.  ii. 

In  the  mean  time,  Bayle  obferves,  that  Hobbes's  princi- 
ples of  philofophy  were  not  proper  to  rid  him  from  the  tear 
of  apparitions  or  fpirits  :  "  a  man,"  fays  he,  "  would  not 
"  only  be  very  rafh,  but  alfo  very  extravagant,  who  fhould 
"  pretend  to  prove,  that  there  never  was  any  perfon  that 
"  imagined  he  faw  a  fpe&re  ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  the 
"  moft  obftinate  unbelievers  have  maintained  this.  All  that 
<c  they  fay  amounts  to  no  more,  than  that  the  perfons,  who 
"  have  thought  themfelves  eye-witneffes  of  the  apparitions 
"  of  fpirits,  had  difturbed  imaginations.  They  confefs  then, 
"  that  there  are  certain  places  in  our  brain,  that  being  af- 
fected in  a  certain  manner  excite  the  image  of  an  object, 
which  has  no  real  exigence  out  of  ourielves;  and  make 
the  man,  whofe  brain  is  thus  modified,  believe  he  fees  at 
two  paces  diftance  a  frightful  fpe6tre,  a  hobgoblin,  a 
u  threatning  phantom.  The  like  happens  in  the  heads  of 
44  the  moft  incredulous,  either  in  their  fleep,  or  in  the  pa- 
"  roxyfms  of  a  violent  fever.  Will  they  maintain  after  this, 
"  that  it  is  impcfiible  for  a  man  awake,  and  not  in  a  deli- 
rium, to  receive  in  certain  places  of  his  brain  an  impref- 
fion  almoft  like  that,  which  by  the  laws  of  nature  is  con- 
nected with  the  appearance  of  a  phanfpm  ?  If  they  are 
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"  forced  to  acknowledge  that  this  is  poflible,  they  cannot 
"  promife  that  a  fpe£bre  will  never  appear  to  them  ;  that  is, 
"  that  they  fhall  never,  when  awake,  believe  they  fee  either 
"  a  man  or  a  beaft,  when  they  are  alone  in  a  chamber. 
"  Hobbes  then  might  believe,  that  a  certain  combination  of 
"  atoms,  agitated  in  his  brain,  might  expofe  him  to  fuch  a 
u  vifion;  though  he  was  perfuaded,  that  neither  an  angel 
"  nor  the  foul  of  a  dead  man  was  to  be  concerned  in  it.  He 
"  was  timorous  to  the  laft  degree,  and  confequently  had  rea- 
"  fon  to  diftruft  his  imagination,  when  he  was  alone  in  a 
"  chamber  in  the  night ;  for,  in  fpite  of  him,  the  remem- 
"  brance  of  what  he  had  read  and  heard  concerning  appari- 
"  tions  would  revive,  though  he  was  not  perfuaded  of  the 
<c  reality  of  any  fuch  things.  Thefe  images,  joined  with 
**  the  timoroufnefs  of  his  temper,  might  play  him  an  un- 
<c  lucky  trick  :  and  it  is  certain,  that  a  man  as  incredulous  as 
<c  he  was,  but  of  greater  courage,  would  be  aftonifhed  to 
<c  think  he  faw  one,  whom  he  knew  to  be  dead,  enter  into 
"  his  chamber.  Thefe  apparitions  in  dreams  are  very  fre- 
<c  quent,  whether  a  man  believes  the  immortality  of  the  foul 
<c  or  not.  Suppofmg  they  fhould  once  happen  to  an  incre- 
"  dulous  man  awake,  as  they  do  frequently  in  his  ileep,  we 
"  allow  that  he  would  be  afraid,  though  he  had  never  fo 
"  much  courage  :  and  therefore  for  a  ftronger  reafon  we 
"  ought  to  believe,  that  Kobbes  would  have  been  terribly 
"  affrighted  at  it." 

HODGES  (NATHANIEL),  an  Englifh  phyflcian,  was  Ath. 
the  fon  of  Dr.  Thomas  Hodges,  der.n  of  Hereford,  who  has  Vo1- 
printed  three  fermons.  He  was  educated  in  Weftminfler- 
fchool,  and  became  a  ftudent  of  Chrift-church,  Oxford,  in 
1648.  In  1651  and  1654,  he  took  the  degrees  of  B.  and 
M.  A.  and,  in  1659,  accumulated  the  degrees  of  B.  and 
M.  D.  He  fettled  in  London,  and  continued  there  durin°- 
the  plague  in  1665:  by  which,  fays  Wood,  he  obtained  a 
great  name  and  practice  among  the  citizens,  and  \vas  in 
1672  made  fellow  of  the  college  of  Phyficians.  Neverthe- 
iefs,  he  afterwards  fell  into  unfortunate  circumftances,  and 
was  confined  for  debt  in  Ludgate  prifon,  where  he  died  in 
1684.  His  body  was  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Stephen's, 
Walbrook,  London,  where  a  monument  is  erected  to  him. 
He  is  author  of  two  works:  i.  "  Vindiciae  Meuicinas  & 
"  Medicorum  :"  "  An  Apology  for  the  Profeffion  and  Pro- 
feiTors  of  Phyfic,  &c.  1660,"  8vo.  2.  "  AOlMOAoriA  : 
five,  pcftis  nuperae  apud  populum  Londinenfem  grafiantis 
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"  narratio  hifrorica,  1672,"  8vo.  A  tranflation  of  it  into* 
Englifh  was  printed  at  London  in  1720,  8vo.  under  the  fbl- 
lowing  title  :  "  Loimologia,  or,  an  Hiftorical  Account  of 
"  the  Plague  of  London  in  1665,  with  precautionary  Direc- 
<c  tio'ns  againft  the  like  Contagion.  By  Nath.  Hodges, 
*'  M.  D.  and  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  who  re- 
<c  fided  in  the  City  all  that  Time.  To  which  is  added  an 
"  EfTay  on  the  different  Caufes  of  peflilential  Difeafes,  and 
<c  how  they  become  contagious.  With  Remarks  on  the 
Cl  Infection  now  in  France,  and  the  moft  probable  Means  to 
"  prevent  its  fpreading  here.  By  John  Quincy,  M.  D." 
In  1721,  there  was  printed  at  London,  in  8vo,  u  A  Col- 
"  Ie6tion  of  very  valuable  and  fcarce  Pieces  relating  to  the 
<£  laft  Plague  in  1665  ;"  among  which  is  "  An  Account  of 
"  the  firft  Rife,  Progrefs,  Symptoms,  and  Cure  of  the 
"  Plague,  being  the  Subftance  of  a  Letter  from  Dr.  Hodges 
"  to  a  Perfon  of  Quality,  dated  from  his  Houfe  in  Watling- 
«  ftreet,  May  the  8th,  1666."  The  author  of  the  preface 
to  this  collection  calls  our  author  "  a  faithful  hlftorian  and 
"  diligent  phyfician ;"  and  tells  us,  that  "  he  may  be 
<c  reckoned  among  the  beft  obfervers  in  any  age  of  phyfic, 
"  and  has  given  us  a  true  pidlure  of  the  plague  in  his  own 
"  time." 

Anecdotes        HODGSON  (JOHN),   M.  A.  born  in  Cumberland   or 

by  N°iThoi?,  Weftmoreland,  was  fent  to  Queen's-college,  Oxford,  where 

p.  583.     '  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  July  12,  1756.     When  a  child, 

he  accidentally  fell  into  the  fire,  by  which  the  fingers  of  his 

right  hand  were  fo  miferably  burnt,  disfigured,  and  lamed, 

that  he  ufually  wore  a  glove  to  hide  them  ;  and  when  he 

took  up  a  pen,  it  was  with  his  left  hand,  with  which  he  ftuck 

it  into  his  right ;  a  ftran^er  therefore  would  have  thought  he 

*-^  o  o 

could  not  have  written  at  all,  but  notwithftanding  his  misfor- 
tune he  wrote  a  very  good  hand.  At  Queen's-college  he 
was  much  efleemed  for  his  eminent  parts,  learning,  candour, 
and  modern,  deportment,  by  Dr.  Smith,  the  provoft.  About 
1752  he  was  private  tutor  there  to  the  prefent  earl  of  Muf- 
fareene,  and  to  Francis  Lawfon,  Efq;  barrifter  at  law,  and 
in  the  following  year  he  went  to  refide  with  Philip  Carteret 
Webb,  Efq;  as  tutor  to  his  fon  ;  in  which  employment  he 
enjoyed  great  felicity  :  the  well-furnifned  library  and  noble 
collection  of  ancient  coins  of  Mr.  Webb  was  a  great  re- 
fource  to  him,  who  was  well  verfed  in  mathematics,  natural 
hiftory,  and  antiquities;  and  the  civilities  he  received  from 
Mr.  Webb  and  all  his  family  were  very  engaging  to  him. 

In 
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In  1756  he  attended  young  Mr.  Webb  to  Benet-college, 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  admitted  ad  eundem,  and  in  vaca- 
tion-time was  frequently,  with  his  pupil,  at  Buflxidge,  where 
in  the  intervals  of  giving  inilruction,  for  which  he  was  emi- 

1  jiently  qualified,  he" attended  very  particularly  to  the  ftudy  of 
antiquity.  Thus  he  wrote  to  a  friend  from  thence,  April  17, 
1756:  "Though- 1  have  an  extreme  regard  for  madam 
"  Flora,  and  have,  in  reality,  paid  my  addreiles  to  her  with 
cc  fome  warmth  laft  Cummer,  ihe  has  a  rival  here  that,  for 

.  "  the  prefent  at  leaft,  engages  my  whole  application ;  it  is 
"  no  other  than  the  matron  Antiquity,  a  perfonage  of  fome- 
"  what  a  forbidding  afpe&  at  rirft,  but  whofe  features  foften 
"  to  a  wonderful  degree  of  beauty  the  longer  you  are  ac- 
"  quainted  with  her.  This  venerable  lady,  who  holds  one 

.  "  of  her  rural  retreats  in  this  place,  .lays  ib  many  baits  for 
"  me,  that  I  can  hardly  fleal  out  to  an  evening  affignation 
"  with  the  other."  While  at  Bufbridge,  Hodgfon  was  em- 
ployed in  making  a  catalogue  of  Webb's  library  and  of  his 
medallions,  and  in  itudying  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  of 

.  which  he  propofed  to  make  himfelf  fully  matter. — He  had 
ferved  two  different  curacies,  and  in  1757  that  of  St.  An- 
tholin's,  London,  where  he  began  collecting  what  relates  to 
the  ftate  of  Englifh  poetry  from  the  earlieft  times.  In  1758 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  rectors  of  Codrington-college, 
Barbadoes,  for  which  ifland  he  embarked  in  Jan.  1759,  and 
arrived  there  April  9.  In  the  college  he  met  with  a  worthy 
agreeable  aflbciate,  and  found  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland 
very  kind  and  hofpitable  j  but  the  heat  of  the  climate  fo  dif- 
2£reed  with  him,  that,  about  the  latter  end  of  1760,  he  left 
the  ifland  in  a  very  bad  (late  of  health,  and  returning  to 
England  died  on  his  paiTage.  Thus  was  loft  to  the  world 
this  excellent  young  man,  aged  30.  He  was  mafter  not 
only  of  Greek  and  Latin,  but  of  the  Hebrew,  and  very  well 
verfcd  in  French  and  Spanifh ;  had  a  turn  to  poetry,  but 
never  himfelf  printed  any  thing.  Some  verfes  of  his  got 

.abroad,  and  were  printed  in  periodical  publications  of  the 
time.  One  fhort  poem  the  writer  of  this  article  remembers 
to  haveiecn  in  a  magazine,  thought  to  be  the  London,  which 
may  be  known  by  a  typographical  error,  Elian  for  Elean. 
Another,  an  "  Epiftle  to  a  Friend,"  the  writer  has,  but  at 
prefent  it  is  miflaid.  May  27,  1756,  Hodgfon  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  in  vol.  II. 
p.  42,  of  the  "  Archaeologia,"  is  a  diflertation  written  by 
him  on  an  ancient  Cornelian,  which,  with  difficulty  he  was 
perfuaded,  to  fuller  being  read  there  j  fuch  was  the  mouefty 
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of  this  valuable  young  man,  this  mild  and  unafre&ed  fcholar, 
to  whofe  amiable  character  the  author  of  this  article  laments 
that  he  cannot  do  greater  juftice,  and  will,  therefore,  con- 
clude it  with  part  of  Pope's  epitaph  on  Gay,  the  following 
lines  being  equally  applicable  to  one  as  the  other : 

"  Of  manners  gentle,  of  afFe&ions  mild  : 
"  In  wit,  a  man  ;  fimplicity,  a  child." 

HODY  (HUMPHREY),  an  eminent  Englifh  divine,  was 
born  Jan.  i,  1659,  'm  tne  county  of  Somerfet,  at  Odcombe; 
of  which  place  his  father  was  rector.  He  difcovered  a  vaft 
propenfity  to  learning  while  he  was  a  boy;  and,  in  1676, 
was  admitted  into  Wadham-college,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was 
chofen  fellow  in  1684.  When  he  was  but  21,  he  publifhed  his 
"  Difiertation  againft  Arifteas's  Hiftory  of  the  Seventy-two 
"  Interpreters."  The  fubftance  of  that  hiftory  of  Arifteas, 
concerning  the  72  Greek  interpreters  of  the  Bible,  is  this. 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  and  founder  of  the 
noble  library  at  Alexandria,  being  defirous  of  enriching  that 
library  with  all  forts  of  books,  committed  the  care  of  it  to 
B>eme-:rius  Phalareus,  a  noble  Athenian  then  living  in  his 
court.  Demetrius  being  informed,  in  the  courfe  of  his  en- 
quiries, of  the  Law  of  A'lofes  among  the  Jews,  acquainted 
the  king  with  it ;  who  thereupon  fignified  his  pleafure,  that  a 
copy  of  that  book,  which  was  then  only  in  Hebrew,  fhould 
be  fent  for  from  Jerufalem,  with  interpreters  from  the  fame 
place  to  tranflate  it  into  Greek.  A  deputation  was  accord- 
ingly  fent  to  Eleazar  the  high-prieft  of  the  Jews  at  Jerufa- 
lem ;  who  fent  a  copy  of  the  Hebrew  original,  and  72  in- 
terpreters5  fix  out  of  each  of  the  twelve  tribes,  to  tranflate  it 
into  Greek.  When  they  were  come  to  Egypt,  the  king 
csiufed  them  to  be  conducted  into  the  ifland  of  Pharos  near 
Alexandria,  in  apartments  prepared  for  them,  where  they 
compieated  their  tranflation  in  72  days.  Such  is  the  ftory 
told  by  Arifteas,  who  is  laid  to  be  one  of  king  Ptolemy's 
court.  Hody  (hews,  that  it  is  the  invention  of  fome  Hellenift 
Jew  j  that  it  is  full  of  anachronifms  and  grofs  blunders  ; 
and,  in  fhort,  was  written  on  purpofe  to  recommend  and 
give  greater  authority  to  the  Greek  verfion  of  the  Old  Tef- 
tament,  which  from  this  ftory  hath  received  the  name  of  the 
Septuagint.  This  difiertation  was  received  with  the  high- 
eft  applaufe  by  all  the  learned,  except  Ifaac  Voffius,  Charles 
dy  Frefne  (poke  highly  of  it  in  his  obfervations  on  the 
"  Qhronicon  Pafchale,"  publifhed  in  1688  j  and  Menage, 
5  in 
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MI  his  notes  upon  the  fecond  edition  of <c  Diogenes  Laertius," 
gave  Hody  the  titles  of  "  eruditifiimus,  doctiilimus,  elegan- 
"  tifiimus,  &c."  but  VofHus  alone   v/as  greatly  diflatisfied 
with  it.     He  had  efpoufed  the  contrary  opinion,  and  could 
not  bear  that  fuch  a  boy  as  Hody  mould  prefume  to  con- 
tend with  one  of  his  age  and  reputation  for  letters.   He  pub- 
lifhed  therefore  an  Appendix  to  his  "  Obfervations  on  Pom- 
"  ponius  Mela,"  and  fubjoined   an  anfwer  to  this  difTerta- 
tion  of  Hody's  ;  in  which,  however,  he  did  not  enter  much 
into  the  argument,  but  contents  himfelf  with  treating  Hody 
very  contemptuoufly,  vouchfafing  him  no  other  title  than 
Juvenis  Oxonienfis,  and  fometimes  ufmg  a  great  deal  worfe 
language.     When  Voflius  was  afked  afterwards,  what  in- 
duced him  to  treat  a  young  man  of  promifing  hopes,  and 
who  had  certainly  deferved  well  of  the  republic  of  letters,  fo 
very  harfnly,  he  anfwered,  that  he  had  received  fome  time 
before  a  rude  Latin  epiftle  from  Oxford,  of  which  he  fuf- 
pe&ed  Hody  to  be  the  author ;  and  that  this  had  made  him 
deal  more  feverely  with  him,  than  he  mould  otherwife  have 
done.     VoiTius  had  indeed  received  fuch  a  letter  ;  but  it  was 
written,  it  feems,  by  Creech,  the  tranilator  of  Lucretius,  De  vita, 
without  Hody's   knowledge  or  approbation.     When  HodyP-xii* 
publifhed  his  u  DiiTertation,  &c."  he  told  the  reader  in  his 
preface,  that  he  had  three  other  books  prepared  upon  the  He- 
brew Text,  and  Greek  Verfion;  but  he  v/as  now  fo  entirely 
drawn  away  from  thefe  ftudies  by  other  engagements,  that 
he  could  not  find  time  to  complete  his  work,  and  to  anfwer 
the   objections  of  VoiTius,  till    more   than   20    years   after* 
However,  in  1704,  he  publifhed  it  all  together,  with  this  title, 
"  De  Bibliorum  textibus  originalibus,  verfionibus  Grsecis, 
"  &  Latina  Vulgata,  libri  IV.  &c."     The   firft  book  con- 
tains  his  difiertation  againft  Arifteas's  hiftory,  which  is  here 
reprinted  with  improvements,  and  an  anfwer  to  Voflius's 
objections.     In  the  fecond  he  treats  of  the  true  authors  of 
the  Greek  verfion,  called  the  Septuagint ;  of  the  time  when, 
and  the  reafons  why  it  was  undertaken,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  performed.     The  third  is  a  hiftory  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  the  Septuagint  verfion,  and  of  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate ;  (hewing  the  authority  of  each  in  different  ages,  and 
that  the  Hebrew  text  hath  been  always  moft  efteemed  and  va- 
lued.    In  the  fourth  he  gives  an  account  of  the  reft  of  the 
Greek    verfions,  viz.  thofe    of    Symmachus,    Aquila,    and 
Theodotion ;    of  Origen's  "  Hexapla,"  and  other    ancient 
editions;  and  fubjoins  lifts  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  at  dif- 
ferent times,  which  exhibit  a  concife,    but  fail  and  clear 
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view  of  the  canon  of  Holy  Scripture.  —  -Upon  the  whole,  he 
thinks  it  probable,  that  the  Greek  verfion,  called  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  was  done  in  the  time  of  the  two  Ptolemies,  Lagi 
and  Philadelphus  :  that  it  was  not  done  by  order  of  king 
Ptolemy,  or  under  the  dire&ion  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  in 
order  to  be  depofited  in  the  Alexandrine  library,  but  by  Hel- 
leniit  Jews  for  the  ufe  of  their  own  countrymen. 

In  1689,  he  wrote  the  "  Prolegomena"  to  John  Malela's 
"  Chronicle"  printed  at  Oxford  ;  and  the  )*ear  after  was 
made  chaplain  to  Stillingfleet  Bp.  of  Worcefter,  being  tutor 
to  his  fon  at  Wad  ham  -college.  The  deprivation  of  the  bi- 
fnops,  who  hadrefufed  the  oaths  to  king  William  and  queen 
Mary,  engaged  him  in  a  controvei'fy  with  Dodwell,  who 
had  till  now  been  his  friend,  and  fpoke  handfomely  and  af- 
fectionately of  him,  in  his  "  DiiTertations  upon  Jrenaeus," 
printed  in  1689.  The  pieces  Hody  publifned  on  this  occa- 
iion  were,  in  1691,  "  The  Unreafonablenefs  of  a  Separation 
"  from  the  new  Bifhops  :  or,  a  Treatife  out  of  Ecclefiafti- 
w  cal  Hiftory,  {hewing,  that  although  a  biihop  was  unjuftly 
"  deprived,  neither  he  nor  the  church  ever  made  a  feparation, 
"  if  the  fucceffor  was  not  an  heretic.  Tranflated  out  of  an 
One  of  the  "  ancient  manufcript  in  the  public  library  at  Oxford."  He 
an  tranflated  it  afterwards  into  Latin,  and  prefixed  to  it  fome 
pieces  out  of  ecclefiailical  antiquity,  Delating  to  the  fame 
fubje6fc.  Dodwell  publifhingan  anfvver  to  it,  intituled,  "  A 
*f  Vindication  of  the  deprived  Bifhops,  &c."  in  1692  ; 
Hody  replied,  in  a  treatife  which  he  iryled,  4C  The  Cafe  of 
"  Sees  vacant  by  an  unjuit  or  uncanonical  Deprivation 
4C  dated  ;  in  Anfwer  to  a  Piece  intituled,  A  Vindication  of 
6C  the  deprived  Bimops,  &c.  Together  with  the  feveral 
"  Pamphlets  publiihed  as  Anfwers  to  the  Baroccian  Trea- 
**•  tile,  1693."  The  part  he  acred  in  this  controverfy  re- 
commended him  fo  powerfullv  to  Tillotibn,  who  had  fuc- 
ceecled  Sancroft  in  the  fee  of  Cur.terbury,  that  he  made  him 
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his  domeftic  chaplain  in  May  1694.  Here  he  drew  up  his 
dffTertation  "  concerning  the  Refurrecuon  of  the  fame  Body," 
which  he  dedicated  to  Stillingfleet,  whole  chaplain  he  had 
,  &c.  been  from  1690.  Tillotfon  dying  November  following,  he 
vvas  continued  chaplain  by  Teniibn  his  fucceffor  ;  who  foon 
after  '  gave  him  the  rectory  of  Chart  near  Canterbury,  va- 
cant by  the  death  of  Vvh:irton,  which,  before  he  was  col- 
late cl  to  them,  he  exchanged  ior  the  united  parifhes  of  St. 
[bid.  p.  Michael's  Royal  and  St.  Martin's  Vintry  in  London,  being 
"inftituted  to  thcib  in  Aug.  1695.  In  1696,  at  the  command 
of  Ten  i  fon,  he  wrote  "  Animudverfions  on  two  Pamphlets 
j  "  lately 
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*'  lately  publifhed  by  Mr.  Collier,  &c."  When  Sir  Wil- 
liam Perkins  and  Sir  John  Friend  were  executed  that  year 
for  the  alTaiiination-plot  againft  king  William,  Collier,  Cook, 
and  Snatt,  three  nonjuring  clergymen,  formally  pronounced 
upon  them  the  abfolution  of  the  church,  as  it  {lands  in  the 
office  for  the  vifitation  of  the  fick,  and  accompanied  this  ce- 
remony with  a  folemn  impofition  of  hands.  For  this  im- 
prudent action  they  were  not  only  indicted,  but  alfo  the 
archbiihops  and  biihops  publifhed,  "  A  Declaration  of  their 
"  Senfe  concerning  thofe  irregular  and  fcandalous  Proceed- 
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"  ings."  Snatt  and  Cook  were  caft  into  prifon.  Colliar 
abfconded,  and  from  his  privacy  publifhed  two  pamphlets  to 
Vindicate  his  own,  and  his  brethren's  conduct:  the  one 
called,  ct  A  Defence  of  the  Abfolution  given  to  Sir  William 
cc  Perkins  at  the  Place  of  Execution ;"  the  other,  "  A 
cc  Vindication  thereof,  occafioned  by  a  Paper,  intituled, 
"  A  Declaration  of  the  Senfe  of  the  Archbifhops  and  Bi- 
"  fhops,&c."  in  anfwer  to  which  Hody  publifhed  the  "  Ani-  ibid.  pJ 
"  madverfions"  above-mentioned.  xxxii* 

March   1698,    he  was  appointed  regius  profefTor  of  the 
Greek  tongue  in  the  univeriity  of  Oxford  ;  and  iriftituted  to 
the  archdeaconry  of  Oxford  in   1704.     In  1701,  he  bore  a 
part  in  the  cpntroverfy  about  the  convocation,  and  publifhed 
upon  that  occafion,  "  A  Hiftory  of  Englifh  Councils  and 
"  Convocations,  and  of  the  Clergy's  fitting  in  Parliament, 
cc  in  which  is  alfo  comprehended  the  Hiftory  of  Parliaments, 
"  with  an  Account  of  our  ancient  Laws."     He  died  Jan. 
20,   1706,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  belonging  to  Wad- 
ham-college,  where  he  had  received  his  education,  and  to 
which  he  had  been  a  benefactor :   for,  in  order  to  encourage 
the  ft  ud  y  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  of  which  he 
was  fo  great  a  matter  himfdf,  he  founded  in  that  college  ten 
fcholarlhips  of  jol.  a-piece  ;  and  appointed,  that  five  of  the 
fcholars  fbould  apply  themfelves  to  the  fludy  of  the  Hebrew,  ibid,  p." 
and  five  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  languages.     He  left  be-xxxu' 
hind  him  in  MS.  "  An  Account  of  thofe  learned  Grecians, 
"  who  retired  to  Italy,  before  and  after  the  taking;  of  Con- 
"  ftantinople  by  the  Turks,  and  reftored  the  Greek  Tongue 
"  and  Learning  in  thefe  Weftern  Parts  of  the  World."     It 
was  publifhed  in   1742,  by  Dr.  S.  Jebb,  under  this  title, 
"  De  Grscis  illuftribus  linguae  Grsecse  literarumque  huma- 
<c  niorum  inilauratoribus,    eorurn  vitis,  fcriptis,  ^c  elogiis 
<c  libri  duo.     E.  Codd.  potiiTimum  MSS,  aliifque  authenticis 
"  eiufdem  isvi  monimentis  deprompfit  Humfiedus  Hodius, 
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cc  S.  T.  P.  hand  ita  pridem  Regius  ProfefTor  &  Archidia- 
"  conus  Oxoii." 

HOESCHELIUS  (DAVID),  a  learned  German^  was 
born  at  Augfburg  in  1556  ;  and  fpent  his  life  in  teaching  the 
youth  in  the  college  of  St.  Anne,  of  which  he  was  made 
principal  by  the  magiftrates  of  Augfburg  in  159^-  They 
made  him  their  library-keeper  alfo,  and  he  acquitted  himfelf 
incomparably  well  in  this  poft  :  for  he  collected  a  great  num- 
ber both  of  MSS.  and  printed  books,  efpecially  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  and  alfo  of  the  beft  authors  and  the  beft  editions, 
with  which  he  enriched  their  library.  Neither  did  he  let 
them  lie  there,  as  a  treafure  buried  under  ground  j  but  pub- 
lifhed  the  moft  fcarce  and  curious  of  them,  to  which  he 
added  his  own  Notes.  His  publications  were  very  numerous, 
among  which  were  editions  of  the  following  authors,  or  at 
leaft  of  fome  part  of  their  works ;  Origen,  Philo  Judasus, 
Bafil,  Gregory  of  Nyfien,  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  Chry- 
foftom,  Hori  Apollinis  Hieroglyphica,  Appian,  Photius, 
Procopius,  Anna  Comnena,  &c.  To  fome  of  thefe  he  made 
Latin  tranflations,  while  he  publifhed  others  in  the  Greek 
only,  with  the  addition  of  his  own  notes.  Huetius  has  com- 
t>e  chrls  mended  him,  not  only  for  the  pains  he  took  to  difcover  old 
interpret!-  MSS.  but  "alfo  for  his  flcill  and  ability  in  tranflating  them. 
29' He  compofed,  and  publifhed  in  1595,  "  A  Catalogue  of  the 
"  Greek  MSS.  in  the  Aufffburg  Library,"  which,  for  the 
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"J^'v  iudp-emcnt  and  order  with  which  it  is  drawn  up,  is  reckoned 
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p.  194.  -i  malterpiece  in  its  kind,  rie  may  juitly  be  ranked  among 
ihofe  who  contributed  to  the  revival  of  good  learning  in 
Europe  :  for,  befides  thefe  labours  for  the  public,  he  attended 
his  college  clofely ;  and  made  not  only  very  good  fcholars, 
but  fuch  a  number  of  them,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  furnimed 
the  bar  with  one  thoufand,  and  the  church  with  two  thou- 
land  young  men.  Ke  died  at  Augfburg  in  1617,  much 
lamented  :  for  he  was  a  man  of  good  qualities  as  well  as 
great  ones,  and  therefore  not  Ids  beloved  than  admired. 

HOFFMAN,  a  name  common  to  feveral  men,  who  have 
diitinguifhcd  themfelves  in  the  republic  of  letters;  fome  of 
\vhom  have  been  divines,  but  more  of  them  phyficians.  We 
{hall  give  fome  account  of  three  of  the  latter  fort ;  Maurice 
Hoffman,  and  John  Maurice  Hoffman,  his  fon  j  and  of 
Frederic  Hoffman. 

MAURICE  HOFFMAN,  was  born  of  a  good  family^  at 
FurRenwaldc,  in  the  electorate  of  Brandenbourg,  Sept.  20, 
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1621  ;  and  was  driven  early  from  his  native  country  by  the  Niccron, 
plague,  and  alfo  by  the  war  that  followed  it.  His  parents,  H°mmes 
having  no  great  notion  of  breeding  him  up  to  letters  or  fci-  Tom!xvi 
ences,  contented  themfelves  with  having  him  taught  writin» 
and  arithmetic  :  but  Hoffman's  tafte  for  books  and  ftudy 
made  him  very  impatient  under  this,  and  he  was  refolved  to 
be  a  fcholar  at  all  adventures.  He  firft  gained  over  his  mo- 
ther to  his  fcheme ;  but  fhe  died  when  he  was  only  ic. 
This,  however,  was  luckily  no  impediment  to  his  purpofe  ; 
for  the  fchoolmafter  of  Furftenwalde,  to  which  after  many 
ibi  earnings  he  was  now  returned,  was  fo  touched  with  his 
good  natural  parts  and  violent  propenfion  to  learning,  that 
he  was  at  the  pains  of  inftructing  him  in  fecret.  His  father, 
convinced  of  his  very  uncommon  abilities,  permitted  him  at 
length  to  follow  his  inclinations;  and,  in  1637,  ^ent  n^m  to 
fludy  in  the  college  of  Colun.  Famine  and  the  plague  drove 
him  from  hence  to  Kopnik,  where  he  buried  his  father;  and, 
in  1638,  he  went  to  Altorf,  to  an  uncle  by  his  mother's 
fide,  who  was  a  profelTor  of  phyfic.  Here  he  fmifhed  his 
fludies  in  claflical  learning  and  philofophy,  and  then  applied 
himfelf  with  the  utmoft  ardour  to  phyfic.  In  1641,  when 
he  had  made  fome  progrefs,  he  went  to  the  univerfity  of 
Paclua,  which  then  abounded  with  men  very  learned  in  all 
fciences.  Anatomy  and  botany  were  the  great  objects  of 
his  purfuit ;  and  he  became  very  deeply  (killed  in  them  both. 
Bartholin  tells  us,  that  Hoffman,  having  diiTected  a  turkey-  Anatom'a 


cock,  difcovered  the  pancreatic  duct,  and  (hewed  it  to  Vir-  r"™ 
fungus,  a  celebrated  anatomift  of  Padua,  with  whom  he 
lodged  :  who,  taking  the  hint  from  thence,  demonftrated 
afterwards  the  fame  veifel  in  the  human  body.  When  he 
had  been  at  Padua  about  three  years,  he  returned  to  Altorf, 
to  affiil  his  uncle,  now  growing  infirm,  in  his  bufmefs  ;  and 
taking  the  degree  of  M.  D.  he  applied  himfelf  very  diligently 
to  practice,  in  which  he  had  great  fuccefs,  and  acquired 
great  fame.  In  1648,  he  was  made  profeiTor  extraordinary 
in  anatomy  and  chirurgery;  in  1649,  profeflbr  of  phyfic, 
and  foon  after  member  of  the  college  of  phyficians ;  in  i653> 
profeflbr  of  botany,  and  director  of  the  phyfic-garden.  He 
acquitted  himfelf  in  thefe  various  employments  very  nobly, 
not  neglecting  in  the  mean  time  the  bufmefs  of  his  profeffton ; 
in  which  his  reputation  was  fo  high  and  extenfive,  that  many 
princes  of  Germany  appointed  him  their  phyfician.  He  died 
of  an  apoplexy  in  1698,  aged  76,  after  having  publiflied  a 
great  number  of  works,  and  married  three  vvives^  by  whom 
had  1 8  children. 

3  JOHN 
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JOHN  MAURICE  HOFFMAN,  by  his  firft  wife,  was  born 


at  Altcrf  in  1653  >  an"  ^~ent  to  a  fcno°l  at  Herfzprugk,  where 
having  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  tongues,  he  returned  to  his  father  at  Altorf  at  16, 
and  ftudicd  firft  pfiilofdphy,  and  then  phyfic.  He  went  af- 
terwards to  Frankfort  upon  the  Oder,  and  propcfed  to  vifit 
the  United  Provinces  and  England  ;  but  the  wars  hindering', 
he  went  to  Padua,  where  he  ftudied  two  years.  Then  mak- 
ing a  tour  of  part  of  Italy,  he  returned  to  Altorf  in  1674, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.D.  He  fpent  two 
years  in  perfecting  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired  ;  and  then, 
in  1677,  was  ma~e  profeflbr  extraordinary  in  phyfic,  which' 
title,  in  1681,  was  changed  to  that  of  profeffor  in  ordinary. 
1  '"e  now  applied  himfeif  in  good  earner!  to  the  practice  of 
phvfsc  ;  and  in  procefs  of  time  his  fame  was  fpread  fo  far  and 
v.-Jcc,  that  he  was  fought  after  by  perfons  of  the  firft  rank. 
George  Frederic,  marquis  of  Arifpach^  of  the  hcufe  of  Bran- 
denbourg,  chofe  him  in  1695  for  his  phyfician  ;  and  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  year,  Hoffman  attended  this  prince  into 
Italy,  and  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  the  learned  there* 
Upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  16985  he  was  chofen  to  fuc- 
cced  him  in  his  places  of  botanic  profeflbr  and  director  of 
the  phyfic-  rr.;-;  :-.  He  was  elected  alfo  the  fame  year  rector 
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of  the  univerflty  of  Altorf:  a  poft?  which  he  had  occupied 
in  1686.  He  ioft  his  great  friend  and  patron,  the  marqufs 
of  Anfpach,  in  17035  but  found  the  fame  kindnefs  from  his 
iuccefTor  William  P'rederic,  who  preffed  him  fo  carneftly  to 
come  nearer  him,  and  made  him  withal  fuch  advantageous 
offers,  that  Hoffman  in  1713  removed  from  Altorf  to  Anf- 
pach, where  he  died  in  1727.  He  had  married  a  wife  in 
.1681,  by  whom  he  had  five  children.  He  published  a  great 
number  of  works,  which  are  highly  cfleemed  by  thofe  of  his 
own  faculty. 

FREDERIC  HOFFMAN,  an  eminent  phyfician,  was  born 
at  Hall  near  Magdeburg  in  1660  ;  took  a  doctor  of  phyfic's 
degree  in  1681  ;  was  made  profeflbr  of  phyfic  at  Hall  in 
169?,;  a"'d  filled  the  chair  till  his  death,  which  happened  in 
3742-  His  works  were  collected  at  Geneva  in  fix  large 
folios,  17.18  and  1754:  and  there  are  doubtlefs  things  good 
and  curious  in  this  collection  :  but  there  are  many  frivolous, 
and  many  repeated  over  and  over  again.  Is'  ot  withstanding 
he  imperfections  in  fo  enormous  a-mafs,  Hoffman  has  de- 
fervediy  been  reckoned  among  the  beft  writers  in  phyfic. 
The  rnoft  remarkable  incidents  of  his  life  are,  —  his  journey 
into  Holland  arid  England,  where  he  became  intimately  ac- 
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quaintcd  with  Paul  Herman  and  Robert  Boyle ;— his  never 
taking  any  fees,  as  he  was  fupported  by  an  annual  ftipend ; 
— his  curing  thofe  great  perfonages  of  inveterate  difeafes,  the 
emprcfs,  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  and  Frederic  I.  king  of 
Pruilia.  To  thefe  may  be  added,  that  he  firit  taught  that 
acid  and  mineral  waters  might  be  drunk  with  milk  with  fafety 
and  advantage,  which  phyficians  before  had  generally  reckon- 
ed pernicious;  that  he  rlrit  difcovered  the  virtues  of  Selters 
and  Lauchfcad  waters  in  preventing  and  curing  ftubborn  dif- 
eaies  ;  and  that  he  prepared  and  recommended  an  acid  ca- 
thartic fait  from  the  waters  of  Sedlic,  which  was  commonly 
ufed  in  Germany.  He  furvived  his  Both  year. 

.HOGARTH  (WILLIAM),    a  truly  great  and  original  Nichols's 
genius,  is  faid  by  Dr.  Burn,  to  have  been  the  defcendant  qfCa°Am>c_' 
a  family  originally  from  Kirkby  There,  in  Weil  morel  and.  dotes  of  HO- 
His  grandfather,  a  plain  yeoman,  poffefied  a  fmall  tenement  garth,  1782, 
in  the  vale  of  Bampton,  a  village  about  15  miles  North  of 
Kendal,  in  that  county;  and  had  three  fons.     The   eldeft 
afiifted  his  father  in  farming,  and  fucceeded  to  his  little  free- 
hold.    The  fecond  fettled  in  Troutbeck,  a  village  eight  miles 
north-weft  of  Kendal,  and  was  remarkable  for  his  talent  at 
provincial  poetry.    The  third,  Richard,  educated  at  St.  Bee's, 
who  had  been  a  fchoolmafrer  in  the  fame  county,  went  early 
to  London,  where  he  was  employed  as  a  corrector  of  the 
prcfs,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  fome  learning,  a 
dictionary  in  Latin  and  Englifh,  which  he  compofed  for  the 
life  of  fchools,  being  {till  exiiting  in  MS.     He  married  in 
London  ;  and  ktpt  a  fchool  [A]  in  Ship-Court,  in  the  Old* 
Bailey.     Our  hero,  and  his  lifters  Mary  and  Anne,  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  only  produ£t  of  the  marriage. 

WILLIAM  HOGARTH  was  born  in  1697,  or  ^98,  in  the 
parifh  of  St.  Martin  Ludgate.  The  outlet  of  his  life,  how«? 
ever,  was  unpromifmg.  "  He  was  bound,"  fays  Mr.  Wsi- 
pole,  "  to  a  mean  engraver  of  arms  on  plate."  Hogarth 
probably  chofe  this  occupation,  as  it  required  feme  fkill  in 
drawing,  to  which  his  genius  was  particularly  turned,  and 
which  he  contrived  afTiducufly  to  cultivate.  His  mafter, 
it  fince  appears,  was  Mr.  Ellis  Gamble,  a  filverfmith  of 
eminence,  who  rended  in  Cranbourn-ftreet,  Leicefter-fields, 

[A]   He  publiihed,  in   1712,  3  vo-  "  amen  Ofto  Partlum  Orationis  inter- 

liune  of  Latin  Exercifes,  for  the  ufe  of  "  rogatorium  &  refponfonum,  Anglo- 

his  own  fchool,  under  the  title  of  "  Dif-  u  Latinum,"  Svo., 
**  ferUt'iGnesGrammaticales ;  live  Ex- 
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In  this  profefHon  it  is  not  umifual  to  bind  apprentices  to  the 
fmgle  branch  of  engraving  arms  and  cyphers  on  every  fpe- 
cies  of  metal ;  and  in  that  particular  department  of  the  bufi- 
nefs  young  Hogarth  was  placed  ;  "  but,  before  his  time  wa$ 
**  expired,  he  felt  the  impulfe  of  genius,  and  that  it  directed 
*  him  to  painting." 

During  his  apprenticefhip,  he  fet  out  one  Sunday,  with 
two  or  three  companions,  on  an  excurfion  to  High  gate. 
The  weather  being  hot,  they  went  into  a  public-houfe, 
where  they  had  not  been  long,  before  a  quarrel  arofe  between 
fome  perfons  in  the  fame  room.  One  of  the  difputants  {truck 
the  other  on  the  head  with  a  quart  pot,  and  cut  him  very 
much.  The  blood  running  down  the  man's  face,  together 
with  the  agony  of  the  wound,  which  had  diftorted  his  features 
into  a  moft  hideous  grin,  prefented  Hogarth,  who  (hewed 
himfelf  thus  early  ct  apprifed  of  the  mode  Nature  had  intend- 
ed he  {hould  purfue,"  with  tco  laughable  a  fubjecl:  to  be 
overlooked.  He  drew  out  his  pencil,  and  produced  on  the 
fpot  one  of  the  moil:  ludicrous  figures  that  ever  was  feeru 
"What  rendered  this  piece  the  more  valuable  was,  that  it  ex- 
hibited an  exacl  likenefs  of  the  man,  with  the  portrait  of  his 
antagonist,  and  the  figures  in  caricature  of  the  principal 
perfons  gathered  round  him. 

How  long  he  continued  in  obfcurity  we  cannot  exactly 
Icsrn ;  but  the  firft  piece  in  which  he  difHnguimed  himfelf 
as  a  painter,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  reprefentation  of 
Wanftead  AiTernbly.  The  figures  in  it,  we  are  told,  were 
drawn  from  the  life,  and  without  any  circumftances  of  bur- 
lefque.  The  faces  were  faid  to  be  extremely  like,  and  the 
colouring  rather  better  than  in  fome  of  his  late  and  more 
highly  rimmed  performances. 

From  the  date  of  the  earlieft  plate  that  can  be  afcertained 
to  be  the  work  of  Hogarth,  it  may  be  prefumed  that  he  be-* 
gem  bufmefs,  on  his  own  account,  at  leaft  as  early  as  1720. 

His  firft  employment  feems  to  have  been  the  engravi-ng  of 
arms  and  {hop-bills.  The  next  ftep  was  to  defign  and  fur- 
nifh  plates  for  bookfellcrs ;  and  here  we  are  fortunately  fup- 
plied  with  dates.  Thirteen  folio  prints,  with  his  name  to 
each,  appeared  in  "  Aubry  de  la  Motraye>s  Travels,3'  in 
172^5  ;  {even  fmaller  prints  for  "  Apuleius3  Golden  Afs,"  in 
1 724;  fifteen  head-pieces  to  "  Beaver's  Military  Punifhments 
*fc  of  the  Ancients,"  five  frontifpieces  for  the  tranflation 
of"  CafTandra,"  in  five  volumes,  i2mo,  1725;  feyenteen 
cuts  for  a  duodecimo  edition  of"  Hudibras,"  (with  Butler's 
head)  in  172.6 ;  two  for  "  Per  feus  and  Andromeda,"  in  1730; 

two 
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two  for  Milton  [the  date  uncertain]  j  and  a  variety  of  cthets 
between  1726  and  1733. 

Mr.  Bowles,  at  the  Black  Horfe  In  Cornhiil,  was  one  of 
his  earlieft  patrons,  whofe  prices  -were  very  low.  His  next 
friend  in  that  line  was  Mr.  Philip  Overton,  who  paid  him 
fomewhat  better  for  his  labour  and  ingenuity. 

There  are  ftill  many  family  pictures  by  Hogarth  exiftimrs 
in  the  ftyle  of  fcrious  converfation-pieces.  What  the  prices 
of  his  portraits  were,  Mr.  Nichols  ftrove  hi  vain  to  difco- 
ver  ;  but  he  fufpecls  they  were  originally  very  low,  as  the 
people  who  are  beft  acquainted  with  them  chafe  to  be  iilect 
on  that  fubjc&.  At  Rivenhall,  in  Effex,  the  feat  of  Mr. 
Weflern,  is  a  family  piclure,  by  Hogarth,  of  Mr.  Weilern 
and  his  mother,  chancellor  Hoadly,  ^archdeacon  Charles 
Plumptre,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cole  of  Milton  near  Cambridge, 
and  Mr.  Henry  Taylor  the  curate  there,  1736.  In  the 
gallery  of  Mr.  Cole  of  Milton,  was  alfo  a  whole  length 
piclure  of  Mr,  Weftern  by  Hogarth,  a  {Inking  refemblance. 
He  is  drawn  fitting  in  his  fellow-commoner's  habit,  and 
fquare  cap  with  a  gold  tailel,  in  his  chamber  at  Clare-Hall, 
over  the  arch  towards  the  river  ;  and  our  artiir.,  as  the  chim- 
ney could  not  be  expreiTed,  has  drawn  a  cat  fitting  near  it, 
agreeable  to  his  humour,  to  {hew  the  fituation  :  Mr.  Weft- 
ern's  mother,  whofe  portrait  is  in  the  cor.verfation-piece  a$ 
Rivenhal),  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Shirlev. 

O  /  j 

It  was  Mr.  Hogarth's  cuftom  to  fketch  out  on  thefpotany 
remarkable  face  which  particularly  ftruck  him,  and  of  which 
he  wifhed  to  preferve  the  remembrance.  A  gentleman  {till 
living  aflerts,  that  being  once  with  our  painter  at  the  Bedford 
coftee-houfe,  he  obferved  him  to  draw  fometbing  withn  pen- 
cil on  his  nail.  Enquiring  what  had  been  his  employment, 
he  was  {hewn  the  countenance  (a  whimfical  one)  of  aperfon 
who  was  then  at  a  fmall  diflance. 

It  happened  in  the  early  part  of  Hogarth's  life,  that  a 
nobleman  who  was  uncommonly  ugly  and  deformed  came 
to  fit  to  him  for  his  picture.  It  was  executed  with  a  (kill 
that  did  honour  to  the  artift's  abilities  ;  but  the  likenefs  was 
rigidly  obferved,  without  even  the  necefiary  attention  to 
compliment  or  flattery.  The  peer,  difguited  at  this  coun- 
terpart of  his  dear  felf,  never  once  thought  of  paying  for  a 
reflector  that  would  only  infult  him  with  his  deformities. 
Some  time  was  fuffered  to  elapie  before  the  artift  applied  for 
his  money  ;  but  afterwards  many  applications  were  made  by 
bim  (who  had  then  no  need  of  a  banker)  for  payment,  with- 
fuccefs.  The  painter,  bxnvevcr,  at  lr.il  hit  upcm  an  ex-» 

pedient, 
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pedient,  which  he  knew  rnufl  alarm  the  nobleman's  pride* 
and  by  that  means  anfwer  his  purpofe.  It  was  couched  in 
the  following  card  :  "  Mr.  Hogarth's  dutiful  refpects  to 

"  lord ;  finding  that  he  does   not  mean  to  have  the 

"  picture  which  was  drawn  for  him,  is  informed  again  ot 
<c  Mr.  H's  necerTity  for  the  money ;  if,  therefore,  his  lord- 
"  imp  does  not  fend  for  it  in  three  days,  it  will  be  difpofed 
<c  of,  with  the  addition  of  a  tail,  and  fome  other  little  ap- 
"  pendages,  to  Mr.  Flare,  the  famous  wild-beaft  man  ; 
Mr.  H.  having  given  that  gentleman  a  conditional  pro- 
mife  of  it  for  an  exhibition- picture,  on  his  lordfhip's  re- 
"  fufal."  This  intimation  had  the  defired  effect.  The  pic- 
ture was  fent  home,  and  committed  to  the  flames. 

Mr.  Walpole  has  remarked,  that  if  our  artift  "  indulged 
"  his  fpirit  of  ridicule  in  perfonalities,  it  never  proceeded 
"  beyond  fketches  and  drawings,;"  and  wonders  "  that  he 
u  never,  without  intention,  delivered  the  very  features  of 
"  any  identical  pcrfon."  But  this  elegant  writer,  who  may 
be  faid  to  have  received  his  education  in  a  court,  perhaps 
had  few  opportunities  of  acquaintance  among  the  low  popu- 
lar characters  with  which  Hogarth  occafionally  peopled  his 
fcenes.  The  friend  who  contributed  this  remark,  was  afiiired 
by  an  ancient  gentleman  of  unquefHonahle  veracity  and 
ncutenefs  of  remark,  that  almoil  all  the  perfonages  who  at- 
tend the  levee  of  the  Rake  were  undoubted  portraits  ;  and 
that  in  "  Southwark  Fair"  and  the  "  Modern  Midnight  Con- 
u  verfation,"  as  many  more  were  difcoverable.  In  the  for- 
mer plate  he  pointed  out  Effex  the  dancing-mafter ;  and  in 
the  latter,  as  well  as  in  the  fecond  plate  to  the  "  Rake's  Pro- 
"  grefs,"  Figg  the  prize-fighter.  He  mentioned  feveral 
others  bv  name,  from  his  immediate  knowledge  both  of  the 
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painter's  defign  and  the  characters  reprefented ;  but  the  reft 
of  the  particulars  by  which  he  fupported  his  aiiertions,  have 
efcaped  the  memory  of  our  informant.  "While  Hogarth  was 
painting  the  "  Rake's  Progrefs,"  he  had  a  fumrner  refidence 
at  Iflev,rorth  ;  and  never  failed  to  queftion  the  company  who 
came  to  fee  thefe  pictures,  if  they  knew  for  whom  one  or 
another  figure  was  ceiigned.  When  they  guefTed  wrong, 
'he  fet  them  right. 

The  duke  of  Leeds  has  an  original  fcene  in  the  "  Beggar's 
44  Opera,"  painted  by  Hogarth.  It  is  that  in  which  Lucy 
and  Polly  are  on  their  knees,  before  their  refpective  fathers, 
to  intercede  for  the  life  of  me  hero  of  the  piece.  All  the 
figures  are  either  known  or  fuppofed  to  be  portraits.  If  we 
sre  not  cu&nfafrned,  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Robinfon.  (perhaps 

better 
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Better  known  by  the  name  of  Long  Sir  Thomas)  is  (landing 
in  one  of  the  fide-boxes.  Macheath,  unlike  his  fpruce  re- 
prefentative  on  our  prefent  ftage,  is  a  douching  bully;  and 
Polly  appears  happily  difencumbered  of  fuch  a.  hoop  as  the 
daughter  of  Feachurn  within  our  younger  memories  has 
worn.  His  Grace  gave  35!.  for  this  picture  at  Mr.  Rich's 
auction.  Another  copy  of  the  lame  fcene  was  bought  by  the 
late  Sir  William  Saunderfon ;  and  is  now  in  the  pofTeuion 
of  Sir  Harry  Gough.  Mr.  Walpoie  has  a  picture  of  a  fcene 
in  the  fame  piece,  where  Macheath  is  going  to  execution, 
In  this  alfo  the  likenefTes  of  Walker  and  Mils  Fenton  after- 
wards duchefs  of  Bolton  (the  nrft  and  original  Macheath  and 
Polly)  are  preferred. 

In  the  year  1726,  when  the  affair  of  Mary  Tofts,  the 
rabbit-breeder  of  Godalming,  engaged  the  public  attention, 
a  few  of  our  principal  furgeons  fubfcribed  their  guinea  a-picce 
$o  Hogarth,  for  an  engraving  from  a  ludicrous  fketch  he  had 
made  on  that  very  popular  fubject.  This  plate,  amongft 
other  portraits,  contains  that  of  the  St.  Andre,  then  anato- 
mift  to  the  royal  houfhold,  and  in  high  credit  as  a  furgeon. 

In  1727,  Hogarth  agreed  with  Morris,  an  upholsterer, 
to  furnim  him  with  a  defign  on  canvas,  reprefenting  the 
element  of  earth,  as  a  pattern  for  tapeftry.  The  work  not 
being  performed  to  the  fatisfacliion  of  Morris,  he  refufed  to  pay 
for  it ;  and  our  artift,  by  a  fuit  at  law,  recovered  the  money. 

In  1730,  Mr.  Hogarth  married  the  only  daughter  of  Sir 
James  Thornhill,  by  whom  he  had  no  child.  This  union, 
indeed,  was  a  ftolen  one,  and  confequently  without  the 
approbation  of  Sir  James,  who,  considering  the  youth  of  his 
daughter,  then  barely  18,  and  the  {lender  finances  of  her 

hufband,  as  vet  an  obicure  artift,  was  not  eaiilv  reconciled 
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to  the  match.     Soon  after  this  period,  however,  he  began 

fiis  "  Harlot's  Progrefs"  (the  coffin  in  the  laft  plate  is  in- 
fcribed  Sept.  2,  1731)  ;  and  was  advifed  by  lady  Thornhill 
to  have  fome  of  the  fcenes  in  it  placed  in  the  way  of  his 
father-in-law.  Accordingly,  one  morning  early,  Mrs.  Ho- 
garth undertook  to  convey  feveral  of  them  into  his  dining- 
room.  When  he  arofe,  he  enquired  from  whence  they 
came;  and  being  told  by  whom  they  were  introduced,  he 
cried  out,  "  Very  well  ;  the  man  who  can  furniih  repre- 
"  fcntations  like  thefe,  can  alfo  maintain  a  wife  without  a 
"  portion."  He  defigned  this  remark  as  an  excufe  for  keep- 
ing his  purfe-ftrings  clofe  ;  but,  fcon  after,  became  both 
reconciled  and  generous  to  the  young  people.  An  allegori- 
cal deling  by  bir  James  Thornhill  is  at  the  houfe  of  the  late 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Huggins,  at  Headly  Park,  Hants.  The  fubiecl  of  it 
is  the  ftory  of  Zephyrus  and  Flora ;  and  the  figure  of  a  fa- 
tyr  and  fome  others  were  painted  by  Hogarth. 

In  1732,  he  ventured  to  attack  Mr.  Pope,  in  a  plate  call- 
ed "  The  Man  of  Taile  ;"  containing  a  view  of  the  Gate 
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of  Burlington-houfe  ;  with  Pope  whitewashing  it,  and  be- 
fpattering  the  duke  of  Chandos's  coach.  This  plate  was 
intended  as  a  fatire  on  the  tranflator  of  Homer,  Mr.  Kent 
the  architect,  and  the  earl  of  Burlington.  It  was  fortunate 
for  Hogarth  that  he  efcaped  the  lafh  of  the  former.  Either 
Hogarth's  obfcurity  at  that  time  was  his  protection,  or  the 
bard  was  too  prudent  to  exafperate  a  painter  who  had  already 
o;iven  fuch  proof  of  his  abilities  for  fatire.  What  muft  he 
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have  felt  who  could  complain  of  the  "  pictured  (hape"  pre- 
fixed to  <*  Gullivcriana,"  "  Pope  Alexander's  Supremacy  and 
**  Infallibility  examined,"  &c.  by  Ducket,  and  other  pieces, 
had  our  artift  undertaken  to  exprefs  in  colours  a  certain 
tranfa&ion  recorded  by  Gibber  ? 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  Hogarth  had  fummer  lodgings  at 
South- Lambeth  ;  and,  being  intimate  with  Mr.  Tyers,  con- 
tributed to  the  improvement  of  The  Spring-Gardens  at 
Vauxhall,  by  the  hint  of  embellifhing  them  with  paintings, 
feme  of  which  were  the  fu2f°:e{rions  of  his  own  truly  comic 
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pencil.  For  his  afiTiftance,  Mr.  Tyers  gratefully  prefented 
him  with  a  gold  ticket  of  admiffion  for  himielf  and  his  friends, 
jnfcribed 

IN  PERPETUAM    BENEFICII    MEMORIAM. 

This  ticket,  now  in  the  poiTeiiion  of  his  widow,  is  ftili  oc- 
cauonally  made  uie  of. 

In  1737,  his  genius  became  confpicuoufly  known.  The 
third  fcene  of  his  "  Harlot's  Progrefs"  introduced  him  ta 
the  notice  of  the  great.  At  a  board  of  treafury  which  was 
held  a  day  or  two  after  the  appearance  of  that  print,  a  copy 
pf  it  was  (hewn  by  one  of  the  lords,  as  containing,  among 
other  excellencies,  a  linking  likenefs  of  Sir  John  Gonibn. 
It  gave  univerfal  fatisfa&ion ;  from  the  treafury  each  lord 
repaired  to  the  print-fhop  for  a  copy  of  it>  and  Hogarth  rofe 
completely  into  fame. 

The  ingenious  Abbe  Du  Bos  has  often  complained,  that 
no  hiftory-painter  of  his  time  went  through  a  feries  of  ac- 
tions, and  thus,  like  an  hlftorian,  painted  the  fuccerlive  for- 
tune of  an  hero,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  What  Du 
Bos  \viihed  to  fee  done,  Hogarth  performed.  He  launches 
pt$t  his  young  adventurer  a  ilrnpl?  girl  upon  the  town,  an4 

conduces 
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tondu&s  her  through  all  the  viciiTitudes  of  wretchednefs  to 
a  premature  death.  This  was  painting  to  the  undenlanding 
and  to  the  heart ;  none  had  ever  before  made  the  pencil  fub- 
fervient  to  the  purpofes  of  morality  and  inftru6tion  ;  a  book 
like  this  is  fitted  to  every  foil  and  every  obferver,  and  he  that 
runs  may  read.  Nor  was  the  fuccefs  of  Hogarth  confined 
to  his  perfons.  One  of  his  excellencies  coniifted  in  what 
may  be  termed  the  furniture  of  his  pieces ;  for  as  in  fublimc 
and  hiftorical  reprefentations  the  fewer  trivial  circumftances 
are  permitted  to  divide  the  fpe£tator's  attention  from  the 
principal  figures,  the  greater  is  their  force  j  fo  in  fcenes 
copied  from  familiar  life,  a  proper  variety  of  little  domeftic 
images  contributes  to  throw  a  decree  of  verifimilitude  on  the 
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whole.  "  The  Rake's  levee-room,"  fays  Mr.  Walpole, 
*'  the  nobleman's  dining-room,  the  apartments  of  the  huf- 
"  band  and  wife  in  Marriage  a  la  Mode,  the  alderman's  par- 
<4  lour,  the  bed-chamber,  and  many  others,  are  the  hiftory 
"  of  the  manners  of  the  age."  The  novelty  and  excel- 
lence of  Hogarth's  performances  foon  tempted  the  needy 
artift  and  printdealer  to  avail  themfelves  of  his  defigns,  and 
rob  him  of  the  advantages  which  he  was  entitled  to  derive 
from  them.  This  was  particularly  the  cafe  with  the  "  Mid- 
"  night  Converfation,"  the  "  Harlot's"  and  "  Rake's  Pro- 
"  greiTes,"  and  others  of  his  early  works.  To  put  a  flop 
to  depredations  like  thefe  on  the  property  of  himfelf  and 
others,  and  to  fecure  the  emoluments  refulting  from  his  own 
labours,  as  Mr.  Walpole  obfervcs,  he  applied  to  the  legifla- 
ture,  and  obtained  an  aft  of  parliament,  8  George  II.  chap. 
385  to  veft  an  exclufive  right  in  defigners  and  engravers, 
and  to  reftrain  the  multiplying  of  copies  of  their  works  with- 
out the  confent  of  the  artift.  This  ftatute  was  drawn  by 
his  friend  Mr.  Huggins,  who  took  for  his  model  the  eighth 
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of  Queen  Anne,  in  favour  of  literary  property ;  but  it  was 
not  ib  accurately  executed  as  entirely  to  remedy  the  evil ; 
for,  in  a  caufe  founded  on  it,  which  came  before  lord  Hard- 
wicke  in  chancery,  that  excellent  lawyer  determined,  that 
no  aflignee,  claiming  under  an  aflignrnent  from  the  original 
inventor,  could  take  any  benefit  by  it.  Hogarth,  immedi- 
ately after  the  paffing  the  a6r,  publifhed  a  fmall  print,  with 
emblematical  devices,  and  an  infcription  expreffing  his  gra- 
titude to  the  three  branches  of  the  legiflature.  Small  cppies 
of  the  u  Rake's  Progrefs"  were  publifhed  by  his  permifTion. 

In  174.5?  Hogarth  fold  about  20  of  his  capital  pictures  by 
auction  j  and  in  the  fame  year  acquired  additional  reputation 
by  the  fix  prints  of  "  Marriage  a  la  Mode,"  which  may  be 
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regarded  as  the  ground-work  of  a  novel  called  cc  The  Mar- 
"  riage  ACT,"  by  Dr.  Shebbeare,  and  of  «  The  Clandeftine 
"  Marriage." 

Hogarth  had  projected  a  "-Happy  Marriage,"  by  way  of 
counterpart  to  his  "  Marriage  a  la  Mode."     A  defign  for 
the  firil  of  his  intended  fix  plates  he  had  fketched  out  in  co- 
lours ;  and  the  following  is  as  accurate  an  account  of  it  as 
could  be  furniihed  by  a  gentleman  who,  long  ago,  enjoyed 
only  a  few  minutes  fight  of  fo  imperfect  a  curiofity.    The  time 
fuppofed  was  immediately  after  the  return  of  the  parties  from 
church.     Thefcene  lay  in  the  hall  of  an  antiquated  country 
manfion.     On  one  fide3  the  married  couple  were  reprefented 
fitting.     Behind  them  was  a  group  of  their  young  friends  of 
both  fexes,  in    the  act  of  breaking  bride-cake  over  their 
heads.      In  front  appeared  the  father  of  the  young  lady, 
grafping  a  bumper,  and  drinking,  with  a  feeming  roar  of 
exultation,  to  the  future  happinefs  of  her  and  her  hufband. 
By  his  fide  was  a  table  covered  with  refrefhments.     Jollity 
rather  than  politenefs  was  the  defoliation  of  his  character. 
Under  the  fcreen  of  the  hall,  feveral  ruilic  muficians  in  gro- 
tefque  attitudes,  together  with  fervants,  tenants,  &c.  were 
arranged.     Through  the  arch  by  which  the  room  was  en- 
tered, the  eye  wras  led  along  a  parTage  into  the  kitchen,  which 
afforded  a  glimpfe  of  facerdotal  luxury.     Before  the  dripping- 
pan  flood  a  well-fed  divine,  in  his  gown  and  caiTock,  with 
his  watch  in  his  hand,  giving  directions  to  a  cook,  drefled 
all  in  white,  who  was  employed  in  bafting  a  haunch  of  veni- 
fon.     Among  the  faces  of  the  principal  figures,  none  but 
that  of  the  young  lady  v/as  completely  finifhed.     Hogarth 
had  been  often  reproached  for  his  inability  to  impart  grace 
and  dignity  to  his  heroines.     The  bride  was  therefore  meant 
to  vindicate  his  pencil  from   fo  degrading  an   imputation, 
The  effort,  however,  was  unfuccefsful.     The  girl  was  cer- 
tainly pretty  ;  but  her  features,  if  we  may  ufe  the  term,  were 
uneducated.     She  might  have  attracted  notice  as  a  chamber- 
maid, but  would  have  failed  to  extort  applaufe  as  a  woman 
of  fafhion.      The  parfon  and  his  culinary   ailociate    were 
more  laboured  than  any  other  parts  of  the  picture.     It  is  na- 
tural for  us  to  dwell  longeft  on  that  divifion  of  a  fubject 
which  is  moft  congenial  to  our  private  feelings.    The  painter 
fat  down  with  a  reiblutioii  to  delineate  beauty  improved  by 
art ;  but  feems,  as  ufual,  to  have  deviated  into  meannefs  ; 
or  could  not  help  neglecting  his  original  purpofe,  to  luxu- 
riate in  fuch  ideas  as  his  fituation  in  early  life  had  fitted  him 
to  exprefs.     He  found  himfelf>  in  Ciort,  out  of  his  element 
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in  the  parlour,  and  therefore,  haftened,  in  queft  of  eafe  and 
amufement,  to  the  kitchen  fire.  Churchill,  with  more  force 
than  delicacy,  once  obfcrved  of  him,  that  he  only  painted 
the  backfide  of  nature.  It  muft  be  allowed,  that  fuch  an 
artift,  however  excellent  in  his  walk,  was  better  qualified 
to  reprefent  the  low-born  parent,  than  the  royal  preferver  of 
a  foundling:. 

*j 

Soon  after  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapclle,  he  went  over  to 
France,  and  was  taken  into  cuftody  at  Calais,  while  he  was 
drawing  the  sate  of  that  town,  a  circumftance  which  he 

o  o  * 

has  recorded  in  his  picture,  intituled,  "  O  the  Roaft  Beef 
"  of  Old  England!'1  publifhed  March  26,  1749.  He  was 
actually  carried  before  the  governor  as  a  fpy,  and,  after  a, 
very  ftri£t  examination,  committed  a  prifoner  to  Granfire, 
his  landlord,  on  his  promifmg  that  Hogarth  mould  not  go 
out  of  his  houfe  till  it  was  to  embark  for  England. 

Soon  after  this  period  he  purchafed  a  little  houfe  at  Chif- 
wick  ;  where  he  ufually  paffed  the  greateft  part  of  the  fum- 
mer  feaion,  yet  not  without  occafional  vifits  to  his  houfe  in. 
Leicefter-fields. 

In  1753,  he  appeared  to  the  world  in  the  character  of  an 
author,  and  publifhed  a  4to  volume,  intituled,  "  The  Ana- 
"  lyfis  of  Beauty,  written  with  a  View  of  fixing  the  fludtu- 

v  *    *  O 

"  ating  Ideas  of  Tafte."  In  this  performance  he  (hews,  by 
a  variety  of  examples,  that  a  curve  is  the  line  of  beauty,  and 
that  round  fwelling  figures  are  moft  pleafing  to  the  eye  ;  and 
the  truth  of  his  opinion  has  been  countenanced  by  fubfequent 
writers  on  the  fubject.  In  this  work,  the  leading  idea  of 
which  was  hieroglyphically  thrown  out  in  a  frontifpiece  to 
his  works  in  1745,  he  acknowledges  himfelf  indebted  to  his 
friends  for  affiitance,  and  particularly  to  one  gentleman  for 
his  corrections  and  amendments  of  at  leaft  a  third  part  of  the 
wording.  This  friend  was  Dr.  Benjamin  Hoadly  the  phy- 
fician,  who  carried  on  the  work  to  about  the  third  part, 
Chap.  IX.  and  then,  through  indifoofition,  declined  the 
friendly  office  with  regret.  Mr.  Hogarth  applied  to  his 
neighbour,  Mr.  P»alph  ;  but  it  was  impoiTible  for  two  fuch 
perfons  to  agree,  both  alike  vain  and  pofitive.  He  proceeded 
no  farther  than  about  a  fheet,  and  they  then  parted  friends, 
and  feem'to  have  continued  fuch.  The  kind  office  of  nnifh- 
ing  the  work,  and  fuperintending  the  publication,  was  laftly 
taken  up  by  Dr.  Morell,  who  went  through  the  remainder 
of  the  book.  The  oreface  was  in  like  manner  corrected  by 

A  j 

the  R.ev.  Mr.  Townley.  The  family  of  Hogarth  rejoiced 
when  the  iaft  fhect  of  the  "  Analyfis"  was  printed  off  j  as 
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the  frequent  difputes  he  had  with  his  coadjutors,  in  the 
grefs  of  the  work,  did  not  much  harmonize  his  .difpofition. 
This  vvoik  was  translated  into    German  by   Mr.   Mylins* 
•when  in  England,  under   the  author's  infpe&ion  ;  and  the 
tranflation  was  printed   in  London,  price  five  dollars.     A 
new  and  correcl  edition  was  in  1754*  propofed  for  publica- 
tion at  Berlin,  bv   Ch.  Fr.   Vok,  with  an  explanation  of 
Mr.  Hogarth's  fatirical  prints,  tranllated  from  the  French  ; 
and  an  Italian  tranflation  was  publifhed  at  Leghorn  in  1761. 
Hogarth  had  one  failing  in  common  with  moft  people 
who  attain  wealth  and  eminence  without  the  aid   of  liberal 
education.     He  affected  to  defpife  every  kind  of  knowledge 
v/hich  he  did  not  poiTefs.     Having  eftablifhed  his  fame  with 
little  or  no  obligation  to  literature,  he  either  conceived  it  to 
be  needlefs,  or  decried  it  becaule  it  lay  out  of  his  reach.    His 
fentiments,  in  fhort,  refembled  thofe   of  Jack   Cade,    who 
pronounced  fentence  on  the  clerk  of  Chatham,  becaufe  he 
could  write  and  read.     Till,  in  evil   hour,  this   celebrated 
artift  commenced  author,  and  was  obliged  to  employ  the 
friends    already    mentioned    to  correcl:    his   "    Analyfis   of 
"  Beauty,"  he  did  not  feem   to  have  difcovered  that  even 
fuelling  was  a  necefiary  qualification;  and  yet  he  had  ven- 
tured to  ridicule  the  late  Mr.  Rich's  deficiency  as  to  this, 
particular,  in  a  note  which  lies  before  the  Rake  whofe  play 
is  refufed  while  he  remains  in  confinement  for  debt.     Pre- 
vious to  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  fpeaking,  one  of  our 
artift's  cammon  topics  of  declamation,  was  the  ufeleffnefs  of 
hooks  to  a  man  of  his  profeiiion.     In  u  Beer-frreet,"  among 
other  volumes  configned  by  him  to  the  paftry-cook,  we  find 
Turnbull  "  on  Ancient  Painting,"  a  trcatife  which  Hogarth 
fhould  have  been  able  to  underlland,  before  he  ventured  to 
condemn.     Garrick  himfelf,  however,  was  not  more  ductile 
to-  flattery.     A  word  in  favour  of  "  Sigifmunda."  might  have 
commanded  a  proof  print,  or  forced  an  original  (ketch  out 
of  our  artift's  hands.     The  furni&cr  of  this  remark  owes 
one  of  his  fcarceft  performances  to  the  fuccefs  of  a  compli- 
ment, which  might  have  ftuck  even  in  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller's 
throat. 

The  following  authenticated  ftory  of  our  artiil  will  alfo 
ferve  to  {hew  how  much  more  eafy  it  is  to  detect  ill-placed 
or  hyperbolical  adulation  refpecting  others,  than  when  applied 
to  ourfelves.  Hogarth  being  at  dinner  with  the  great  Che- 
felden,  and  fome  other  company,  was  told  that  Mr.  John 
Freke,  furgecn  of  St.  Bartholomew's-Hofpital,  a  few  even- 
ir.gs  before  at  Dick's  CofFce-houfe,  had  ailcrted  that  Greene 
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was  as  eminent  in  compofition  as  Handel.  <c  That  fellow 
"  Freke,"  replied  Hogarth,  "  is  always  mooting  his  holt 
*'  abfurdly  one  way  or  another  !  Handel  is  a  giant  in  mufic; 
"  Greene  only  a  li^ht  Florimel  kind  of  a  compofjr." — - 
"  Ay,"  Civs  our  artiil's  informant,  "  but  at  the  fame  time 
"  Mr.  Freke  declared  you  were  as  good  a  portrait-paintef 
"  as  Vandyck."— "  There  he  was  in  the  right,"  adds  Ho- 
garth ;  "  and  fo  by  G—  I  am,  give  me  my  time,  and  let 
"  me  choofe  my  fubjecl:  !': 

Hogarth  was  the  mod  abfent  of  men.  At  table  he  would 
fometimes  turn  round  his  chair  as  if  he  had  nniihed  eating, 
and  as  fuddenly  would  re-turn  it,  and  fall  to  his  meal  again. 
I  may  add,  that  he  once  directed  a  letter  to  Dr.  Hoadlv, 
thus, — cc  To  the  Doctor  at  Chelfea."  This  epillle,  how- 
ever, by  good  luck,  did  not  mifcarry  -t  and  was  preferved  by 
the  late  chancellor  of  Winchefler,  as  a  pleafant  memorial  of 
his  friend's  extraordinary  inattention. 

Another  remarkable  inftance  of  Hogarth's  abfence  was 
related  by  one  of  his  intimate  friends.  Soon  after  he  fet  up 
his  carnage,  he  had  occaiion  to  pay  a  viilt  to  the  lord- 
mayor  (Mr.  Beckford).  When  he  went,  the  weather  was 
fine;  but  bufmefs  detained  him  till  a  violent  mower  of  rain 
came  on.  He  was  let  out  of  the  Manhon-houfe  by  a  diffe- 
rent door  from  that  at  which  he  entered  ;  and,  feeing  the 
rain,  be°;an  immediately  to  call  for  a  hackney  coach.  Not 
one  was  to  be  met  with  on  any  of  the  neighbouring:  (lands ; 
and  our  artift  fallied  forth  to  brave  the  itorrn,  and  actually 
reached  Leiceder-flelds  without  bellowing  a  thought  on  his 
own  carriage,  till  Mrs.  Hogarth  (furprized  to  fee  him  fo 
wet  and  fplaihed)  afked  him  where  he  had  left  it. 

A  fpecimen  of  Hogarth's  propcnfity  to  merriment,  on  the 
moll  trivial  occafions,  is  obfervable  in  one  of  his  cards  re- 
quefting  the  company  of  Dr.  Arnold  King  to  dine  with  him 
at  the  Mitre.  Within  a  circle,  to  which  a  knife  and  fork 
are  the  fupporters,  the  written  part  is  contained.  In  the 
center  is  drawn  a  pye,  with  a  mitre  on  the  top  of  it  ;  and 
the  invitation  of  our  artifl  concludes  with  the  following  fport 
on  three  of  the  Greek  letters — to  Eta  Beta  Pi.  The  reft  of 
the  infcription  is  not  very  accurately  fpelt.  A  quibble  by 
Hogarth  is  furely  as  refpeclable  as  a  conundrum  by  Swift. 

In  one  of  the  early  exhibitions  at  Spring-Gardens,  a  very 

pleafing  fmall  picture  by  Hogarth  made  its  firft  appearance. 

It  was  painted  for  the  earl  of  Charlembiit,  in  whole  collection 

it  remains;  and  was  intituled,  "  Ficquet,  or  Virtue  in  Dan- 
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"  ger,"  and  mews  us  a  young  lady,  who,  during  a  tete-a-tete* 
had  juft  loft  all  her  money  to  a  handfome  officer  of  her  own 
age.  He  is  reprefented  in  the  a<5t  of  returning  her  a  handful 
of  bank  bills,  with  the  hope  of  exchanging  them  for  a  fofter 
acquifition,  and  more  delicate  plunder.  On  the  chimney- 
piece  a  watch-cafe  and  a  figure  of  Time  over  it,  with  this 
motto — NUNC.  Hogarth  has  caught  his  heroine  during 
this  moment  of  hefitation,  this  ftruggle  with  herfelf,  and 
has  marked  her  feelings  with  uncommon  fuccefs. 

In  the  "  Mifer's  Feaft,"  Mr,  Hogarth  thought  proper  to 
pillory  Sir  Ifaac  Shard,  a  gentleman  proverbially  avaricious. 
Hearing  this,  the  fon  of  Sir  Ifaac,  the  late  Ifaac  Pacatus 
'Shard,  Efq;  a  young  man  of  fpirit,  juft  returned  from  his 
travels,  called  at  the  painter's  to  fee  the  pi&ure  ;  and,  among 
the  reft,  afking  the  Cicerone  "  whether  that  odd  figure  was 
"  intended  for  any  particular  perfon ;"  on  his  replying, 
"  that  it  was  thought  to  be  very  like  one  Sir  Ifaac  Shard  j" 
he  immediately  drew  his  fword,  and  flafhed  the  canvas.  Ho- 
•jarth  appeared  inftantly  in  great  wrath  ;  to  whom  Mr.  Shard 
calmly  juftihed  what  he  had  done,  faying  "  that  this  was  a 
"  very  unwarrantable  licence  ;  that  he  was  the  injured  party's 
"  fon,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  defend  any  fuit  at  lawj" 
which,  however,  was  never  inftituted. 

About  1757,  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Thornhill,  refign- 
cd  the  place  of  king's  ferjeant-painter  in  favour  of  Mr.  Ho- 
garth. 

"  The  laft  memorable  event  in  our  artift's  life,"  as  Mr. 
Walpole  obfcrvcs,  u  was  his  quarrel  with  Mr.  Wilkes,  in 
"  which,  if  Mr.  Hogarth  did  not  commence  dire£l  hoftili- 
*'  ties  on  the  latter,  he  at  leaft  obliquely  gave  the  firft  of- 
tc  fence,  by  an  attack  on  the  friends  and  party  of  that  gen- 
"  tleman.  '  This  conduct  was  the  more  furprizing,  as  he 
"  had  all  his  life  avoided  dipping  his  pencil  in  political  con- 
*'  tcfts,  and  had  early  refufed  a  very  lucrative  ofFer  that  was 
"  made,  to  engage  him  in  a  fet  of  prints  againft  the  head  of 
**  a  court-party.  Without  entering  into  the  merits  of  the 
"  caufi-,  1  (hall  only  ftate  the  fad.  In  Sept.  1762,  Mr. 
"  Hogarth  publifned  his  print  of  *  The  Times.'  It  was 
"  aofwered  by  Mr.  Wilkes  in  a  fevere  '  North  Briton.'  On 
"  this  the  painter  exhibited  the  caricatura  of  the  writer. 
"  Mr.  Churchill,  the  poet,  then  engaged  in  the  war,  and 
"'  wrote  his  '  Epiftle  to  Hogarth,'  not  the  brighteft  of  his 
"  works,  and  in  \vhich  the  fevereft  ftrokes  fell  on  a  defeft 
k<-  that  the  painter  had  neither  caufed  nor  could  amend — his 
«  age  j  and  which,  however,  was  neither  remarkable  nor 
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"  decrepit ;  much  lefs  had  it  impaired  his  talents,  as  ap~ 
"  peared  by  his  having  compofed  but  fix  montns  before  one 
"  of  his  moffc  capital  works,  the  fatire  on  the  Methpdiib. 
"  In  revenge  for  this  epiitle,  Hogarth  caricatured  Churchill, 
"  under  the  form  of  a  canonical  bear,  with  a  club  and  a  pot  . 
"  of  porter — &  vitula  tu  dignus  cj5  bit — never  did  two  angry 
"  men  of  their  abilities  throw  mud  with  lefs  dexterity. 

"  When  Mr.  Wilkes  was  the  fecond  time  brought  from 
w  the  Tower  to  Weftminfter-hall,  Mr.  Hogarth  ikuiked 
"  behind  in  a  corner  of  the  gallery  of  the  court  of  Common 
"  Pleas  j  and  whils  the  chief  juiiice  Pratt,  with  the  elo- 
"  quence  and  courage  of  old  Rome,  was  enforcing  the  great 
<:  principles  of  Magna  Charta,  and  the  Englifh  coDilitution, 
"  while  every  breaft  from  him  caught  the  holy  flame  of 
*c  liberty,  the  painter  was  wholly  employed  in  caricaturing 
"  the  perfon  of  the  man,  while  ail  the  reft  of  his  feilow- 
"  citizens  were  animated  in  his  caufe,  for  they  knew  it  to 
"  be  their  own  caufe,  that  of  their  country,  and  of  its  laws. 
*c  It  was  declared  to  be  fo  a  few  hours  after  by  the  unani- 
"  mous  fentence  of  the  judges  of  that  court,  and  they  were 
"  all  prefent. 

"  The  print  of  Mr.  Wilkes  was  foon  after  published, 
"  drawn  from  the  life  by  WiUlam  Hogarth.  It  muft  be  al- 
"  lowed  to  be  an  excellent  compound  caricatura,  or  a  cari- 
"  tura  of  what  nature  had  already  caricatured.  I  know  but 
"  one  ihort  apology  can  be  made  for  this  gentleman,  or,  to 
"  fpeak  more  properly,  for  the  perfon  of  Mr.  Wilkes.  It 
cc  is,  that  he  did  not  make  himfelf,  and  that  he  never  was 
"  folicitous  about  the  cafe  of  his  foul,  as  Shakfpeare  cdis  ir, 
"  only  fo  far  as  to  keep  it  clean  and  in  health.  I  never 
"  heard  that  he  once  hung  over  the  glafly  ftream,  like  ano- 
*6  ther  Narcirius,  admiring  the  image  in  it,  nor  that  he  ever 
"  ftole  an  amorous  look  at  his  counterfeit  in  a  fide  mirrour. 
"  His  form,  fuch  as  it  is,  ought  to  give  him  no  pain,  be- 
"  caufe  it  is  capable  of  giving  pleafure  to  others.  I  fancy 
"  he  finds  himfelf  tolerably  happy  in  the  clay-cottage,  to 
u  which  he  is  tenant  for  life,  becaufe  he  has  learnt  to  keep 
"  it  in  good  order.  While  the  fhare  of  health  and  animal 
<c  fpirits,  which  heaven  has  given  him,  fhall  hold  out,  I  cati 
<c  fcarcely  imagine  he  will  be  one  moment  peevifh  about 
"  the  outfide  of  fo  precarious,  fo  temporary  a  habitation, 
"  or  will  even  be  brought  to  own,  ingenium  Galbte  male  ha- 
"  bitat.  Morifleur  eft  mal  loge. 

"  Mr.  Churchill  was  exafperated  at  this  perfonal  attack 
<c  on  his  friend.     He  foon  after  publiihcd  the  c  Epiftle  to 
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C£  William  Hogarth,'  and  took  for  the  motto,  hi 
"  poefis.  Mr.  Hogarth's  revenge  againft  the  poet  terminated 
"  in  vamping  up  an  old  print  of  a  pug-dog  and  a  bear, 
"  which  he  publifhed  under  the  title  of  '  The  Bruifer  C. 
"  Churchill  (once  the  Revd.  !)'  in  the  character  of  a  Ruffian 
s;  Hercules,  &c.'"3 

At  the  time  thefe  hoflilities  were  carrying  on  in  a  manner 

j         ^j 

fo  virulent  and  difgraceful  to  all  the  parties,  Hogarth  was 
vifibly  declining  in  his  health.  In  1762,  he  complained  of 
an  inward  pain,  which,  continuing,  brought  on  a  general 
decay  that  proved  incurable  [B].  This  laft  year  of  his  life 
he  employed  in  retouching  his  plates,  with  the  alfiftance  of 
feveral  engravers  whom  he  took  with  him  to  Chifwick. 
Oct.  25,  1764,  he  was  conveyed  from  thence  to  Leicefter- 
fields,  in  a  very  weak  condition,  yet  remarkably  ch earful ; 
and,  receiving;  an  agreeable  letter  from  the  American  Dr. 

i-\ 

r  ranklin,  drew  up  a  rough  draught  of  an  anfvver  to  it ; 
but  going  to  bed,  he  was  feized  with  a  vomiting,  upon 
which  he  rung  his  bell  with  fuch  violence  that  he  broke  it, 
and  expired  about  two  hours  afterwards.  His  diforder  was 
an  aneurifm  ;  and  his  corpfe  was  interred  in  the  church- 
yard at  Chifwick,  where  a  monument  is  erected  to  his  me- 
mory, with  an  infcription  by  his  friend  Mr.  Garrick. 

It  may  be  truly  obferved  of  Hogarth,  that  all  his  powers 
of  delighting  were  retrained  to  his  pencil.  Having  rarely 
been  admitted  into  polite  circles,  none  of  his  (harp  corners 
had  been  rubbed  off,  fo  that  he  continued  to  the  laft  a  grofs 

uncultivated   man.     The  fli<7hteft  contradiction  tranfoorted 

-  *  - 

him  into  rage,  To  fome  confidence  in  himfelf  he  was  cer- 
tainly entitled  ;  for,  as  a  comic  painter,  he  could  have 
claimed  no  honour  that  wouM  not  moft  read  ilyhave  been  allowed 

[E]  It  may  be  worth  obferving,  that  compiler  of  this  article  took  occafion 

In  "    Independence,"    a    poem  which  to  lament  that 

was   net   publifhed    by    Churchill    till          "  Scarce  had  the  friendly  tear, 

the  laft  week  of  September,   1764,  he  <;  For  Hogarth /hed,  efcap'd  the  gene- 

confiders  his   antagonift  as   a  departed  a  rous  eye 

Genius :  ({  Of  feeling  Pity,  when  again  it  flow'd 

€i  Hogarth  would  draw  him  (Envy  muft  "  For  Churchill's  fate.    Hi  can.  we  bear 
"  allow)  "  the  bis 

"  E'en   to    the    life,    was   HOGARTH  ft  Of     Fancy's    twin-born    offspring, 

"   LIVING  NOV.-/'  <f  clofe  ally'd 

How  little  did  the  fportive  fatirift  ima-  "  In  energy   of  thought,  though   iiif- 
ginc,  that  the  povver  of  pleafing  was  fo  "  ferent  paths 

fooa  to  ceafe  in  both!     Hogarth  died  ee  They  fought  £or  fame'!   Though  jar- 
in  four  weeks  after  the  publication  of  *'  ring  pallions  hvay'd 

this    poem  }     and    Churchill    furvi\ed  lt  The  living    artiits,  lea    the    funeral 
him   but  nine   days.       In    fome    lines  "  wreath 

v.-li'ch  were  printed  in  Nov.  1764,    the  "  Unite  their  memory  !' 

him ; 
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him  ;  but  he  was  at  once  unprincipled  and  variable  in  his 
political  conduct  and  attachments.      He  is  alfo  faid  to  have 
beheld  the  riling  eminence  and  popularity  of  Sir  Jofhua  Rey- 
nolds with  a  degree  of  envy;  and,  if  we  are  not  mifmforrneci, 
frequently  fpoke  with  afperity  both  of  him  and  his  perform- 
ances.    Juftice,  however,  obliges  us  to  add,  that  our  artift 
was  liberal,  hofpitable,  and  the  moft  punctual  of  paymafters; 
fo  that,  in  fpite  of  the  emoluments  his  works  had  procured 
to  him,  he  left  but  an  inconfiderable  fortune  to  his  widow. 
His   plates   indeed  are  fuch   refources   to  her    as   may   not 
fpeedily  be   exhaufted.      Some   of  his  dorfieilics  had   lived 
many  years  in  his  fervice,  a  circumftance  that  always  re- 
jects credit  on  a  mafter.      Of  moft  of  thefe  he  painted  ftrong 
likeneiles  on  a  canvas  ftill  in  Mrs.  Hogarth's  poiieffion. 

His  widow  has  alfo  a  portrait  of  her  hufband,  and  an  ex- 
cellent burl-  of  him  by  Roubilliac,  a  ftrong  refernblahce ;  and 
one  of  his  brother-in-law  Mr.  Thornhill,  much  refembling 
the  countenance  of  Mrs.  Hogarth.  Several  of  his  portraits 
alfo  remain  in  her  poilelfion. 

Of  Hogarth's  leiler  plates  many  were  deftroyed.  When 
he  v/anted  a  piece  of  copper  on  a  iudden,  he  would  take 
any  from  which  he  had  already  worked  off  fuch  a  number 
of  irnpreffibris  as  he  fuppofed  he  £hou!d  fell.  He  then  lent 
it  to  be  effaced,  beat  out,  or  otherwife  altered  to  his  prefcnt 
purpofe. 

The  plates  which  remained  in  his  poiTeflion  were  fecured 
to  Mrs.  Hogarth  by  his  will,  dated  Aug.  12,  1764,  charge- 
able with  an  annuity  of  Sol.  to  his  fifter  Anne,  who  fur- 
vived  him.  Y.  hen,  on  the  death  of  his  other  fifler,  fhe  left 
off  the  bufmefs  in  which  (he  was  engaged,  he  kindly  took 
her  home,  and  generoufly  fupported  her,  mailing  her,  at  the 
fame  time,  ufer'ul  in  the  difpofal  of  his  prints.  Want  of 
tender nefs  and  liberality  to  his  relations  was  not  among  the 
failings  of  Hogarth. 

in  the  year  1745,  one  Launcelot  Burton  was  appointed 
naval  oilicer  at  Deal.  Hogarth  had  fcen  him  by  accident ; 
and  on  a  piece  of  paper,  previoufiy  irnprefjed  by  a  plain  cop- 
per-plate, drew  his  figure  with  a  pen  in  imitation  of  a  coarfe 
etching.  He  was  reprefented  on  a  lean  Canterbury  hack, 

with   a   bottle   ilickin^  out  of  his  pocket  ;   and  underneath 

.     .        .  * 

was  an    infcription,  intimating  that  he  was  going  down  to 

take  pofTeflion  of  his  place.  This  was  melded  to  him  in  a 
letter  •,  and  fome  of  his  friends  who  were  in  the  fecret  pro-, 
tefted  the  drawing  to  be  a  print  which  they  had  feeil  expoled 
tp  jiiie  at  the  fhops  in  London  ;  a  circurnftan.ce  that  put  him 

N  3  iu 
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in  a  violent  paiiion,  during  which  he  wrote  an  abufive  letter 
to  Hogarth,  whofe  name  was  fubfcribed  to  the  work.  But, 
after  poor  Burton's  tormentors  had  kept  him  in  fufpence 
throughout  an  uneafy  three  weeks,  they  proved  to  him  that 
it  was  no  engraving:,  but  a  fketch  with  a  pen  and  ink.  He 
then  became  fo  perfectly  reconciled  to  his  refemblance,  that 
he  fhe\ved  it  with  exultation  to  admiral  Vernon,  and  all  the 
reft  of  his  friends. 

In  1753,  Hogarth  returning  with  a  friend  from  a  vifit  to 
Pv'lr.  Rich  at  Covvley,  flopped  his  chariot,  and  got  out,  be- 
in£  (truck  by  a  large  drawing  (with  a  coal)  on  the  wall  of 
an  alehoufe.  He  immediately  made  a  fketch  of  it  with  tri- 
umph ;  it  v/as  a  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  all  in  {trait 
lines. 

Hogarth  made  one  eflay  in  fculpture.  He  wanted  a  fign 
to  diftinguifh  his  houfe  in  Leicefter-fields  ;  and  thinking 
none  more  proper  than  the  Golden  Head,  he  cut  of  a  mafs 
of  cork  made  up  of  feveral  thicknefTes  compacted  together, 
carved  a  baft  of  Yandyck,  which  he  gilt  and  placed  over 
l.ir,  door.  It  is  long  iince  decayed,  and  was  fucceeded  by  a 
hrad  in  plaifter,  which  has  alfo  perimed  ;  and  is  fupplied  by 
a  head  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  Hogarth  alfo  modelled  ano- 

o 

t-ier  refemblance  of  Vandyck  in  clay 5  which  is  likewife  de- 
ftroyed. 

His  works,  ss  his  elegant  biographer  has  well  obferved, 
arc  his  hiflory  ;  and  the  curious  are  highly  indebted  to  Mr. 
Walpole  for  a  catalogue  of  prints,  drawn  up  from  his  own 
valuable  collection,  in  1771.  But  as  neither  that  catalogue, 
nor  his  appendix  to  it  in  1780,  have  given  the  whole  of  Mri 
Hogarth's  labours,  Mr.  Nichols  hopes  that  he  fhall  not  be 
blamed  if,  by  including  A'lr.  Walpole's  catalogue?  he  has 
endeavoured,  from  later  difcoveries  of  our  artift's  prints  in 
other  collections,  to  arrange  them  in  chronological  order. 
It  may  net  be  unamufing  to  trace  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  a 
GcT.ius  fo  ftrikingly  original. 

There  are  three  large  pictures  by  Hogarth,  over  the  altar 
in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  RedclirF  at  Briftol. 

?vir.  Forrcft,  of  York-Buildings,  is  in  pofTeiiion  of  a  fketch 
in  oil  of  our  Saviour  (deflgned  as  a  pattern  for  painted  glafs) ; 
and  fevera!  drawings,  defcriptive  of  the  incidents  that  happen- 
ed during  a  five  days  tour  by  land  and  water.  The  parties 
\vrrc  rvleff.  Hcgarth,  Thornhill  (fon  of  the  late  Sir  James), 
Scott  {the  ingenious  landfcape-painter  of  that  name),  Tot- 
hall,  ar.d  :  orrcft.  They  fet  out  at  midnight,  at  a  moment's 

"rning,   from  the  Bedford- Arms  Tavern,    with  e  ch   a 

(hirt 
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fhirt  in  his  pocket.  They  had  particular  departments  to 
attend  to.  Hogarth  and  Scott  made  the  drawings  ;  Thorn- 

O  «—         ' 

hill  the  map;  Tothall  faithfully  drfcharged  the  joint  office  of 
treafurer  and  caterer ;  and  Forreft  wrote  the  journal.  They 
were  out  five  days  only ;  and  on  the  fecond  night  after  their 
return,  the  book  was  produced,  bound,  gilt,  and  lettered, 
and  read  at  the  fame  tavern  to  the  members  of  the  club  then 
prefent.  Air.  Forreft  has  alfo  drawings  of  two  of  the  mem- 
bers, remarkable  fat  men,  in  ludicrous  fituations.  Etch- 
ings from  all  thefe  have  been  lately  made,  accompanied  by 
the  original  journal  in  letter-prefs. 

HOLBEIN  (JOHN),  better  known  by  his  German  name 
Hans  Holbein,  a  moft  excellent  painter,  was  born  at  Bafil 
in  SwifTerland  in  1498,  as  many  ray ;  though  Charles  Patin 
places  his  birth  three  years  earlier,  fuppoiing  it  very  impro-  Viti  Joh. 
bable  that  he  could  have  arrived  at  that  maturity  of  judge-  Hdbeniii 

j  c   '-»•  •    *.•  A-  i    '       I  Car.  Patino 

inent  and  perfection  in  painting,  as  he  Inewed  in  the  years  prx^K 
1514  and  1516,  if  he  had  been  born  fo  late  as  1498.     He  Eraimi 
learned  the  rudiments  of  his  art  from  his  father  John  Hoi-  Mor>«  ^r-- 
bein,  who  was  a  painter,  and  had  removed   from  Aufburg  p^IU^"70 
to  Bafil ;  but  the  fuperiority  of  his  genius  foon  railed  him 
above  his  matter.     He  painted  our  Saviours  Pafiion  in  the 
town-houfe  at  Bafil ;  and  alfo  in  the  fifh-market  of  the  fame 
town,  a  Dance   of  Peafants,   and  Death's  Dance.      Thefe 
pieces  were  exceedingly  ftriking  to  the  curious  :  and  the  great 

£  O  y  O 

Erafmus  was  fo  affected  v/ith  them,  that  he  requeued  of  him 
to  draw  his  picture,  and  was  ever  after  his  friend  to  ferve 
him.  Holbein,  in  the  mean  time,  though  a  great  genius 
and  fine  artift,  had  no  elegance  or  delicacy  of  manners,  but 
was  given  to  wine  and  revelling  company :  for  which  he  met 
with  the  following  gentle  rebuke  from  Erafmus.  When 
Erafmus  wrote  his  "  Moris  Encomium,"  or  "  Panegyric 

'  Oy 

<c  upon  Folly,''  he  fent  a  copy  of  it  to  Hans  Holbein,  who 
was  fo  pieafed  with  the  feveral  defcriptions  of  folly  there 
given,  that  he  defigned  them  all  in  the  margin  ;  and  where 
he  had  not  room  to  draw  the  whole  figures,  patted  a  piece 
of  paper  to  the  leaves.  He  then  returned  the  book  to  Eraf- 
mus, who  feeing,  that  he  had  reprefented  an  amorous  fool 
by  the  figure  of  a  fat  Dutch  lover,  hugging  his  bottle  and  his 
lafs,  wrote  under  it  <c  Hans  Holbein,"  and  fo  lent  it  back  to 
the  painter.  Holbein,  however,  to  be  revenged  of  him, 
drew  the  picture  of  Erafmus  for  a  mutty  groper,  who  bufied  Mori#En- 

himfelf  in  fcraping  together  old  MSS.  and  antiquities,  and  com-P-  J93» 
j       •     tt    A  j      •     >»  an^  106. 

Wrote  under  it  "  Adagia. 
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It  is  faida  that  a  certain  Englifh  nobleman,  who  acciden- 
tally  Taw  fome  of  Holbein's  performances  at  Bafjl,  invited 
him  to  come  to  England,  where  his  art  was  in  high  efteem  ; 
and  promifed  him  great  things  from  the  encouragement  he 

patin,  &c*  would  be  fure  to  meet  with  from  Henry  VIII  j  but  Holbein 
was  too  much  engaged  in  his  pleafures  to  liften  to  fo  advanta- 
geous a  propofal.  A  few  years  after,  however,  moved  by 
the  neceiiities  to  which  an  increafed  family  and  his  own  mif- 
ittanagement  had  reduced  him,  as  well  as  by  the  perfuafions 
of  his  friend  Erafmus,  who  told  him  how  improper  a  coun- 
try his  own  was  to  do  juftice  to  his  merit,  he  confented  to 
go  to  England  ;  and  he  confented  the  more  readily,  having  a 
termagant  for  his  wife.  In  his  journey  thither  he  frayed  fome 
days  at  Strafburg,  and  applying,  as  it  is  laid,  to  a  very  great 
m after  in  that  city  for  work,  was  taken  in>  and  ordered  to 
give  a  fpecimen  of  his  fkill.  Holbein  finifhed  a  piece  with 
great  care,  and  painted  a  fly  upon  the  moft  eminent  part  of 
it  j  after  which  he  withdrew  privily  in  the  abfence  of  his 
rn after,  and  purfued  his  journey,  without  faying  any  thing  to 
any  body.  When  the  painter  returned  home,  he  was  afto- 
nifhed  at  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  drawing  \  and  efpe- 
cially  at  the  fly,  which,  upon  his  nrit  cafting  his  eye  upon  it, 
he  fo  far  took  for  a  real  fly,  that  he  endeavoured  to  remove 
it  with  his  hand.  He  fent  all  over  the  city  for  his  journey- 
man, who  was  now  milling  \  but  after  many  enquiries,  found 

Jbids  that  he  had  been  thus  deceived  by  the  famous  Holbein. 

After  begging  his  way  to  England,  which  Patin  tells  us 
he  airnoft  did,  he  found  an  eafy  admittance  to  the  then  lord 
chancellor,  Sir  Thomas  More  :  for  he  had  brought  with  him 
Erafmus's  pidrare,  and  letters  recommendatory  from  him, 
to  that  great  nran.  Sir  Thomas  received  him  with  all  the 
joy  imaginable,  and  kept  him  in  his  houfe  between  two  and 
three  years  ;  during  which  time  he  drew  Sir  Thomas's  pic- 
ture, and  thoie  of  manv  of  his  friends  and  relations.  One 

*  j 

day  Holbein  happening  to  mention  the  nobleman  .who  had 
fome  years  ago  invited  him  to  England,  Sir  Thomas  was 
Very  folicitous  to  know  who  he  was.  Holbein  replied,  that 
he  had  indeed  forgot  his.  title,  but  remerabcred  his  face  fa 
v/dl,  that  he  thought  he  could  draw  his  likends  ;  and  this  he 
did  fo  very  itrongly,  that  the  nobleman,  it  is  faid,  was  imme- 
I&d.  diately  known  by  it.  The  chancellor.,  having  now  fuffici- 

ently  furnished  and  enriched  his  apartments  with  Plolbein's 
productions,  was  determined  to  introduce  him  to  Henry 
VIII.  which  he  did  in  this  manner.  He  invited  the  kino;  to 

O 

an  entertainment.,  and  hung  up  all  Holbein's  pieces,  difpofed 

Mai 
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in  the  bell  order,  and  in  the  belt  light,  in  the  great  hall  of 
his  houfe.  c  king,  upon  his  £rft  entrance,  was  fo  charm- 

ed with  the  fight  of  them,  that  he  afkecl,  "  Whether  fuch 
*'  an  artift  were  now  alive,  and  to  be  had  for  money?" 
Upon  which  Sir  Thomas  prefented  Holbein  to  the  king,  who 
immediately  took  him  into  his  fervice,  and  brought  him  into 
great  efteem  with  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom.  The  king 
from  time  to  time  manifefted  the  great  value  he  had  for  him, 
and  upon  the  death  of  queen  Jane,  his  third  wife,  fent  him 
into  Flanders,  to  draw  the  picture  of  the  duchefs  dowager  of 
Milan,  widow  to  Francis  Sforza,  whom  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  had  recommended  to  him  for  a  fourth  wife;  but  the 
king's  defection  from  the  fee  of  Rome  happening  about  that 
time,  he  rather  chofe  to  match  with  a  Proteftant  princefs, 
in  hopes  by  that  means  10  engage  the  Proteftant  league  in. 
Germany  in  his  intereft.  Cromwell,  then  his  prime-minif- 
ter  (for  Sir  Thomas  More  was  removed  and  beheaded,)  pro- 
pofed  Anne  of  Cleves  to  him  ;  but  the  king  was  not  over- 
fond  of  the  match,  till  her  picture,  which  Cromwell  had  fent 
Holbein  to  draw,  was  prefented  to  him :  where,  as  lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury  fays,  {he  was  reprefented  by  this  maf-  Hiftcryof 
ter  fo  very  fine  and  charming,  that  the  king  immediately  Henry vin 
refolved  to  marry  her  ;  and  afterwards,  that  he  might  not 
difoblige  the  princes  of  Germany,  actually  did  marry  her,  D.e  Piles> 
though",  as  foon  as  he  law  the  ludy,  he  was  greatly  difgufted 
at  her,  &c. 

In  England  Holbein  drew  a  vaft  number  of  admirable  por- 
traits ;  among  others,  thole  of  Henry  VII,  and  Henry  VIII. 
on  the  wall  of  the  palace  at  Whitehall,  which  perifhed  with 
jt  when  it  was  burnt,  though  fome  endeavours  were  made  to 
remove  that  part  of  the  wall  on  which  the  pictures  were 
drawn.  There  happened  an  affair  in  England,  which  might 
have  been  fatal  to  nun,  if  the  king  had  not  protected  him. 
On  the  report  of  Holbein's  character,  a  lord  of  the  firft  qua- 
iitv  came  one  day  to  fee  him,  when  he  was  drawing  a  figure 
after  the  life.  Holbein  begged  his  lordfnip  to  defer  the  ho- 
nour of  his  vifit  to  another  day  ;  which  the  nobleman  taking 
for  an  affront,  broke  open  the  door,  and  very  rudely  went 
up  flairs.  Hoibein,  hearing  a  noife,  came  out  of  his  cham- 
ber ;  and  meeting  the  lord  at  his  door,  fell  into  a  violent 
pailion,  and  pufhed  him  backwards  from  the  top  of  the  flairs 
to  the  bottom.  However,  eonfidering  immediately  what  he 

tj  J 

had  dene,  he  efcaped  from  the  tumult  he  had  raifed,  and 
made  the  Deft  of  his  way  to  the  king.  The  nobleman,  much 
hurt,  though  not  fo  much  as  he  pretended.,  was  there  foon 
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after  him  ;  and  upon  opening  his  grievance,  the  king  ordered 
Holbein  to  afk  pardon  for  his  offence.  But  this  only  irri- 
tated the  nobleman  the  more,  who  would  not  be  fatisfied 
with  leis  than  his  life  ;  upon  which  the  king  fternly  replied, 
"  My  lord,  you  have  not  now  to  do  with  Holbein,  but  with 
"me;  whatever  puniftiment  you  may  contrive  by  way  of 
"  revenge  againft  him,  fhall  afiuredly  be  inflicted  upon  your- 
"  felf :  Remember,  pray  my  lord,  that  I  can,  whenever  I 
.-in,  &c.  t<  pleafe,  make  feven  lords  of  feven  ploughmen,  but  I  cannot 

I,     I'liCS*  •  ^ 

^  **  make  one  Holbein  of  even  feven  lords." 

It  would  be  tedious  to  mention  the  feveral  monuments  of 
his  art:  before  the  edition  of  the  "  Morias  Encomium," 
quoted  above,  there  is  an  account  of  all  his  pieces,  and  in 
whofe  poiYeilion  they  are.  There  is  alfo  prefixed  the  life  of 
Holbein  at  large,  with  two  prints  of  him,  very  unlike  each 
other ;  the  one  drawn  when  he  was  very  young,  the  other 
v  hen  he  was  45  years  of  age.  Under  the  latter  we  find  the 
following  Tetraftic  : 

*c  Principe  pi&orum,  magno  qui  gratus  Erafmo, 
"  Immenfum  crevit  laus,  Baiilea,  tua. 

"  Divifus  noftro  te  fufpicit  orbe  Britannus, 
"  HOLBENI,  orbe  uno  laus  tua  ftare  nequit." 

The  judgement  which  du  Frefnoy  has  pafTed  on  this  painter 
is,  that  "  he  was  wonderfully  knowing,  and  had  certainly 
been  of  the  firft  form  of  painters,  had  he  travelled  into 
Italy  ;  fince  nothing  can  be  laid  to  his  charge,  but  only 
that  he  had  a  Gothic  gufto."     He  declares,  that  Holbein 
•ee  performed  better  than  Raphael ;  and  that  he  had  feen  a 
f  "  portrait  of  his  painting,  with  which  one  of  Titian's  could 

jL>£  \  U  -  il  »    £*  »  *  i.  O  * 

gtl5,  ?.i6.'  "  net  come  into  competition."     "  It  is  amazing  to  think," 
Lend.  1716.  fayS  <]e  Piles,  "  that  a  man  born  in  SwifTerland,  and  who 
Liv^i  i-f  the "  had  never  been  in  Italy,  fhould  have  fo  good  a  gufto,  and 
ierj.»     {.i  {0  fine  a  gen5us  for  painting."     Frederic  Zucchero,  who 
travelled  over  England  in  1574,  was  greatly  furprized  at  the 
fight  of  Holbein's   works,  and  faid,  that  "  they  v/ere  not 
"  inferior   to  cither  Raphael's    or  Titian's,"     He  painted 
alike  in  every  manner;  in  frefco,  in  water-colours,  in  oil, 
?;-d  in  miniature.     He  was  eminent  alfo  for  a  rich  vein  of 
Invention,  very  confpicuous  in  a  multitude  of  defigns,  which 
he  made  lor  gravers,  fculptors,  jewellers,  &c.     He  had  the 
•3-    fame  fnigularity,  which  Pliny  mentions  of  Turpilius  a  Ro- 
man, namely,  that  of  painting  with  his  left  hand.     He  died 
of  the.  plague  at  London  in  1554  ;  and  at  his  lodgings  at 
Whitehall,  where  he  had  lived  from  the  time  that  the  king 
be-came  his  patron. 
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HOLDER  (WILLIAM),  a  learned  and  philofophical  A*h.  Oxon 
Englifhman,  was  born  in  Nottingham  (hi  re,  educated  in  v°l* IJ* 
Pembroke-hali,  Cambridge,  and,  in  1642,  became  rector  of 
Blechingdon  of  Oxford.  In  1660,  he  proceeded  D.D.  was 
afterwards  canon  of  Ely,  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  canon 
of  St.  Paul's,  fub-dean  of  the  royal  chapel,  and  fub-almoner 
to  his  majefty.  He  was  a  very  accomplished  perfon,  an<2 
withal  a  great  virtuofo  :  and  he  wonderfully  diftinguifhed 
himfelf,  by  making  a  young  gentleman  of  diitinclion,  who 
was  born  deaf  and  dumb,  to  fpeak.  This  gentleman's 
name  was  Alexander  Popham,  fon  of  colonel  Edward  Pop- 
ham,  who  was  fome  time  an  admiral  in  the  fervice  of  the 
long  parliament.  The  cure  was  performed  by  him  in  his 
houfe  at  Blechingdon  in  1659  ;  but  Popham  lofing  what  he 
had  been  taught  by  Holder,  after  he  was  called  home  to  his 
friends,  was  fent  to  Dr.  Wallis,  who  brought  him  to  his 
fpeech  again.  Holder  published  a  book,  intituled,  "  The 
*'  Elements  of  Speech  ;  an  EfFay  of  Inquiry  into  the  natural 
<c  Production  of  Letters  :  with  an  Appendix  concerning 
"  Perfons  that  are  deaf  and  dumb,  1669,"  Svo.  In  the 
appendix  he  relates,  how  fcon,  and  by  what  methods,  he 
brought  Popham  to  fpeak.  In  1678,  he  publifhed,  in  4^ 
"  A  Supplement  to  the  Philoibphical  Tranfactions  of  July 
"  1670,  with  fome  Reflections  on  Dr.  Wailis's  Letter  there 
"  inierted."  This  was  written  to  claim  the  glory  of  having 
taught  Popham  to  fpeak,  which  Wallis  in  the  faid  letter  had 
claimed  to  himfelf:  upon  which  the  doctor  foon  after  pub- 
lifhed, "  A  Defence  of  the  Royal  Society  and  the  Philofo- 
"  phical  Tranfactions,  particularly  thofe  of  July  1670,  in 
"  anfv/er  to  the  Cavils  of  Dr.  William  Holder,  1678, "  4to. 
Holder  was  (killed  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  mufic,  and 
wrote,  "  A  Treatife  of  the  natural  Grounds  and  Principles 
"  of  Harmony,  1694,"  Svo.  He  wrote  alfo  "  A  Difcourfe 
"  concerning  Time,  with  Application  of  the  natural  Day, 
C{  lunar  Month,  and  folar  Year,  &c.  1694,"  Svo.  He 
died  at  Amen  Corner  in  London,  Jan.  24,  1696-7,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Paul's. 

HOLDSWORTH  (EDWARD),  a  very  polite  and  ele-  Anecdotes 
gant  fcholar,  was  born  about   1688,  and  trained  at  Win-  °f 
chefter-fchool.     He  was  thence  eledted  demy  of  Magdalen-  pT 
college,  Oxford,  in  July  17055  took  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
in  April  1711;  became  a  college-tutor,  and  had  many  pupils. 
In  1715,  when  he  was  to  be  chofen  into  a  fellowfhip,  he 
refigned  his  denayfhip,  and  left  the  college,  becauie  unwill- 
ing 
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ing  to  fwear  allegiance  to  the  new  government.  The  re- 
mainder of  his  life  was  fpent  in  travelling  with  young  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  as  tutor:  in  1741,  and  1744,  he  was 
at  Rome  in  this  capacity.  He  died  of  a  fever  at  lord  Digby's 
houfe  at  Colefhill  in  Warwickfhire,  Dec,  30,  1747.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  u  Mufcipula,"  a  poem,  efteemed  a 
mafter-piece  in  its  kind,  and  of  which  there  is  a  good  Eng- 
lifh  tranflation  by  Dr.  John  Hoadly,  in  Vol.  V.  of  "  Dorif- 
*'  ley's  Mifcellanies."  He  was  the  author  alfo  of  a  difler- 
tation,  intituled,  "  Pharfalia  and  Philippi  ;  or  the  two  Phi- 
44  lippi  in  Virgil's  Georgics  attempted  to  be  explained  and 
"  reconciled  to  Hiftory,  1741,"  410  :  and  of  "  Remarks 
"  and  DifTertations  on  Virgil  ;  with  fome  other  claflical 
"  Obfervations,  publimed  with  feveral  Notes  and  additional 
"  Remarks  by  Mr.  Spence,  1768,"  4to.  Mr.  Spence 
fpeaks  of  him  in  "  Polymetis,"  as  one  who  underftood  Vir- 
gil  in  a  more  mafterly  manner,  than  any  perfon  he  ever 
and  276.  knew. 


Ath.  Oxon.      HOLIDAY  (BARTEN),  an  ingenious  and  learned 

lim  divine,  was  the  fon  of  a  taylor  in  Oxford,  and  born 
there  about  1593.  He  was  entered  early  into  Chrift-church, 
in  the  time  of  Dr.  Ravis,  his  relation  and  patron,  by  whom 
he  was  chofen  ftudent;  and,  in  1615,  he  took  orders.  He 
was  before  noted  for  his  (kill  in  poetry  and  oratory,  and  now 
diilinguimed  himfelf  fo  much  by  his  eloquence  and  popularity 
as  a  preacher,  that  he  had  two  benefices  conferred  on  him 
in  the  diocefe  of  Oxford.  In  1618,  he  went  as  chaplain  to 
Sir  Francis  Stewart,  when  he  accompanied  to  Spain  the 
count  Gundamore  ;  in  which  journey  Holiday  behaved  in  fo 
facetious  and  pleafant  a  manner,  that  the  count  was  mightily 
taken  with  him.  Afterwards  he  became  chaplain  to  the 
king,  and  was  promoted  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Oxford  be-r 
fore  1626.  In  1642,  he  was  made  a  mandamus  D.D.  at 
Oxford  ;  near  which  place  he  fheltered  himfelf  during  the 
time  of  the  rebellion.  When  the  Royal  party  declined,  he 
fo  far  fided  with  the  prevailing  powers,  as  to  undergo  the 
examination  of  the  Triers,  in  order  to  be  inducted  into  the 
rectory  of  Chilton  in  Berkihire  ;  for  he  had  loft  his  livings, 
and  the  profits  of  his  archdeaconry,  and  could  not  well  bear 
poverty  and  diflrefs.  This  drew  upon  him  much.cenfure 
from  his  own  party  ;  fome  of  whom,  however,  fays  Wood, 
commended  him,  fmce  he  had  thus  made  provifion  for  a  fe- 
cond  wife  he  had  lately  married.  After  the  Reftoration  he 
emitted  this  living,  and  returned-  to  Kiiley  near  Oxford,  to 
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live  on  his  archdeaconry ;  and  had  he  not  a&ed  a  ternporiz- 
ing  part,  it  was  faid  he  might  have  been  raifed  to  a  fee,  or 
fome  rich  deanery.  His  poetry,  however,  got  him  a  name 
in  thole  days,  and  he  Hood  fair  for  preferment :  and  his  phi- 
lofophy  alfo  difcovered  in  his  book  "  De  Anima,"  and  well- 
languaged  fermons,  fays  Wood,  fpeak  him  eminent  in  his 
generation,  and  {hew  him  to  have  traced  the  rough  parts  of 
learning,  as  well  as  the  pleafant  paths  of  poetry.  He  died 
at  Eiiley,  Oct.  2,  1661. 

His  works  confift  of  20  fermons,  published  at  different 
times.  "  Technogamia,  or  the  Marriage  of  Arts,  a  Co- 
"  medy,  1630  :"  this  was  acled  by  fome  Oxford  fcholars  at 
Woodftock  in  1621,  before  king  James,  who  is  faid  not  to 
have  relifhed  it  at  all.  u  Fhilofophiae  polito-barbarae  ipecimen, 
in  quo  de  Anima  &  ejus  habitibus  intelleclualibus  quseiti- 
ones  aliquot  libris  duobus  illuftrantur,  1633,"  4to. — 
Survey  of  the  World,  in  ten  Books,  a  Poem,  1661,"  8vo. 
But  the  work  he  is  known  and  efteemed  for  now,  is  his 
**  Tranflation  of  the  Satires  of  Juvenal  and  Perfius  :"  for 
•though  his  poetry  is  but  indifferent,  yet  his  translation  is  al- 
lowed to  be  faithful,  and  his  notes  good.  The  fecond  edi- 
tion of  his  "  Perfius"  was  publifhed  in  1616  ;  and  the  fourth 
at  the  end  of  the  "  Satires  of  Juvenal  illuftrated  with  Notes 
"  and  Sculptures,  1673,"  folio.  Dryden,  in  the  dedication  of 
his  "  Tranflation  of  Juvenal  and  Perfius,"  makes  the  follow- 
ing critique  upon  our  author's  performance.  "  If,"  fays  he, 
"  rendering  the  exact  fenfe  of  thefe  authors,  almoft  line  for 
line,  had  been  our  bufmefs,  Barten  Holiday  had  done  it 
already  to  our  hands  ;  and  by  the  help  of  his  learned  notes 
and  illustrations,  not  only  Juvenal  and  Perfius,  but  (what 
is  yet  more  obfcure)  his  own  verfes  might  be  underflood." 
Speaking  a  little  farther  of  clofe  and  literal  tranflation,  he 
fays,  that  "  Holiday,  who  made  this  way  his  choice,  feized 
"  the  meaning  of  Juvenal,  but  the  poetry  has  always  efcaped 
«  him." 

HOLINSHED  (RAPHAEL),  an  Englifli  hiftorian,  and 
famous  for  the  Chronicles  that  go  under  his  name,  was  de- 
fcended  from  a  family,  which  lived  at  Bofely  in  Chefhire": 
but  neither  the  place  nor  time  of  his  birth,  nor  fcarcely  any 
other  circumftances  of  his  life,  are  known.  Some  fay,  he 
had  an  univerfity  education,  and  was  a  clergyman  ;  while 
others,  denying  this,  affirm,  that  he  was  fleward  to  Thomas 
Burdett,  of  Bromcote  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  Efq;  Be 
this  as  it  will,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  confiderable 
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learning,  and  to  have  had  a  head  particularly  turned  for  hif- 
tory.     His  "  Chronicles"  were  firft  publiflied  in  1577,  "* 
2  vols.  folio  ;  and  then  in   1587  in  three,  the  two  nrft  of 
which  are  commonly  bound  together.     In  this  fecond  edi- 
tion, feveral  fheets  were  caftrated  in  the  fecond  and  third 
volumes,  becaufe  there  were  paffages  in  them  difagreeable  to 
queen  Elizabeth  and  her  miniftry  :  but  the  caftrations  have 
fmce  been  reprinted  apart.     Hclinfhed  was  not  the  fole  au- 
thor or  compiler  of  this  work,  but  was  affifted  in  it  by  feveral 
other  hands.     The  firft  volume  opens  with,  "  An  Hiftorical 
44  Defcription  of  the  Illand  of  Britaine,  in  three  Books," 
by  William  Harrilon  :  and  then,  "  The  Hiftorie  of  Eng- 
44  land,  from  the  Time  that  it  was  firft  inhabited,  until  the 
44  Time  that  it  was  la  ft  conquered,"  by  R.  Holinihed.   The 
fecond  volume  contains,  "  The  Defcription,  Conqueft,  In- 
44  habitation,  and  troublefome  Eftate  of  Ireland  ;  particularly 
46  the  Defcription  of  that  Kingdom :"  by  Richard  Stanihurft. 
44  The  Conqueft  of  Ireland,  tranflated  from  the  Latin  of 
44  Giraldus  Cambrenfis,"  by  John  Hooker,  alias  Vpwell, 
of  Exeter,  Gent.     "  The  Chronicles  of  Ireland,  beginning 
"  where  Giraldus  did  end,  continued  untill  the  Year  1509, 
44  from  Philip  Flatfburie,  Henrie  of  Marleborow,  Edmund 
44  Campian,"  &c."  by  R.  Holinflied  ;  and  from  thence  to 
1586,  by  R.  Stanihurft  .and  J.  Hooker.     "  The  Defcription 
44  of  Scotland,  tranflated  from  the  Latin  of  Hector  Boethius," 
by  R.  H.  or  W.  H.     "  The  Hiftorie  of  Scotland,  contein- 
"  ina;  the  Beginning,  Increafe,  Proceedings,  Continuance, 
*'  Acts  and  Government  of  the  Scottifli  Nation,  from  the 
44  Original  thereof  unto  the  Yeere  15715"  gathered  by  Ra- 
phael Holinfhed;    and  continued  from  1571  to   1586*  by 
Francis  Boteville,  alias  Thin,  and  others.     The  third  Vo- 
lume begins  at  "  Duke  William  the  Norman,  commonlie 
44  called  the  Conqueror;   and  defcends  by  Degrees  of  Yeere's 
"  to  all  the  Kings  and  Queenes  of  England."     Firft  com- 
piled by  R.  Holinfhed,  and  by  him  extended  to  1577  ;  aug- 
mented and  continued  to  1586,  by  John  Stow,  Fr.  Thin, 
Abraham  Fleming,  and  others.     The  time  of  our  hiftorian's 
death  is   unknown  ;    but  it  appears  from  his  will,    which 
IIe:irne  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Camden's  "  Annals,"  that 
it  happened  between  1578  and  1582. 

As  for  his  coadjutors  ;  Harrifon  was  bred  at  Weftminfter- 
fchool,  fent  from  thence  to  Oxford,  became  chaplain  to 
Sir  William  Brooke,  who  preferred  him,  and  died  in  1593. 
Hooker  was  uncle  to  the  famous  Richard  Hooker,  and  born, 
at  Exeter  about  1524:  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  after- 
wards 
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wards  travelled  into  Germany,  where  at  Cologn  he  took  a 
decree  in  law.      Next  he  went  to  Strafburg,  and  fojourned 
with  Peter  Martyr,  who  inftru£ted  him  in  divinity.     Then 
returning  home,  he  married  and  fettled  in  his  native  place  , 
where  he  became  a  principal  citizen,  and  was  fent  up  a  re- 
prefentative  to  the  parliament,    holden  at   Weftminftcr   in 
1571.       He  died  in   )6oi,    after  having  publifhed    feveral*^®1 
works  of  various  kinds.     We  know   nothing  of  Botevik  ;.      "  " 
only  that  Hearne  ftyles  him  "  a  man  of  great  learning  and  [£[ 
*'  judgement,  and  a  wonderful  lover  of  antiquities."  Anna:. 

HOLLAR  (WENTZEL,  or  WENCESLAUS),  a  moil  ao7- 
mired  engraver,  was  born  at  Prague  in  Bohemia,  in  1607. 
He  was  at  firft  inftructed  in  fchool-learning,  and  afterwards 
put  to  the  profeffion  of  the  law;  but  not  relifhing  that  pur- 
iuit,  and  then  his   family  being   ruined   when   Prague   was  L  '      ":    • 
taken  and  plundered  in  1619,  fo  that  they  could  not  provide  j."  h-^ 
for  him  as  had  been  propofed,  he  removed  from  thence  in  174\, 
1627.     During  his  abode  in  feveral  towns  in  Germany,  he 
applied  himfelf  to  drawing  and  defigning,  to  copying  the 
pictures  of  feveral  great  artifts,  taking  geometrical  and  per- 
fpeclive  views  and  draughts  of  cities,  towns,  and  countries, 
by  land  and  water ;  wherein  at  length  he  grew  fo  excellent, 
efpecially  for  his  landfchapes  in  miniature,  as  not  to  be  out- 
done in'beauty  and  delicacy  by  any  artifl  of  his  time.     He 
was  but  1 8,  when  the  firft  fpecimens  of  his  art  appeared  in 
print ;  and  the  connoifleurs  in  his  works  have  obfcrved,  that 
he  inscribed  the  earlieft  of  them  with  only  a  cypher  of  four 
letters,  which,  as  they  explain  it,  was  intended  for  the  ini- 
tials of,  "  Wenceflaus  Hollar  Pragenfis  excudit."     He  em-  L;:"-»  &c- 
ployed  himfelf  chiefly  in  copying  heads  and  portraits,  forne- 
times  from  Rembrandt,  Henzelman,  Fadix  Biler,  and  other 
eminent  hands;  but  his  little   delicate  views  of  Straiburgh, 
Collen,  Mentz,  Bonn,  Frankfort,    and  other  towns  along 
the  Rhine,  Danube,  Necker,  &c.   got  him  fo  much  reputa- 
tion, that  when  Howard,  earl  of  Arundel,  was  fent  embaf- 
fador  to  the   emperor  Ferdinand  II.  in    1636,    he   was   ib 
highly  pleafed  with  his  performances,  that  he  admitted  him 
into  his  retinue.     Hollar  attended  his  lordfhjp  from  Collen 
to  the  emperor's  court,  and  in  this  progrefs  made  feveral 
draughts  and  prints  of  the  places  through  which  they  travel- 
led.    He  took  that  view  of  Wurtzburg,    under  which   is 
written,    "  Hollar  delineavit,  in  legationc  Aruncieliana  ad 
**  Imperatorern."     He  then  made  alfo  a  curious  large  draw- 
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ing,  with  the  pen  and  pencil,  of  the  city  of  Prague,  which 
gave  great  fatisfacfron  to  his  patron,  then  upon  the  fpor. 

After  the  earl  had  finifhed  his  negotiations  in  Germany, 
he   returned  to  England,    and  brought  Hollar  with   him  ; 
where,  however,  he  was  not  fo  entirely  confined  to  the  earl's 
fervice,  but  that  he  had  the  liberty  to  accept  of  employment 
from  others.     Accordingly,  we  foon  find  his  hand  to  have 
been  engaged  by  the  printfellers ;  and  Peter  Stent,  one  of 
the  moft  eminent  among  them,  prevailed  upon  him  to  make 
an  ample  view  or  profpect  of  and  from  the  town  of  Green- 
wich, which  he  finifhed  in  two  plates,   1637  :  the  earlieft 
date  of  his  works  in  this  kingdom.     In  1638,  appeared  his 
elegant  profpect  about  Richmond,    when  he   finifhed  alfo 
feveral  curious  plates  from  the  fine  paintings  in  the  Aruncle- 
lian  collection.     In  the   midfl  of  this  employment,  arrived 
Mary  de  Medicis  the  queen-mother  of  France,  to  vifit  her 
daughter  Henrietta  Maria  queen  of  England  ;  and  with  her 
an  hiftorian,  who  recorded  the  particulars  of  her  journey 
and  entry  into  this  kingdom.     His  work,  written  in  French, 
was  printed  at  London  in  1639  ;  and  adorned  with  feveral 
portraits   of  the  royal  family,  etched  for  the  fame  by   the 
hand  of  Hollar.     7'he  fame  year  was  publiihed  the  effigies  of 
his  patron  the  earl  of  Arundel  on  horfeback  ;  as  afterwards 
he  etched  another  of  him  in   armour,  and  feveral  views  of 
his  country  feat  at  Albrough  in  Surrey.     In  1640,  he  feems 
to  have  been  introduced  into  the  fervice  of  the  roval  family, 
to  give  the  prince  of  Wales  fome  tafte  in  the  art  of  defign- 
ing  ;  and  it  is  intimated,  that  either  before  the  eruption  of 
the  civil  wars,  or  at  leaft  before   he  was  driven  by  them 
abroad,  he  was  in  the  fervice  of  the  duke  of  York.     This 
year  appeared  his  beautiful  fet  of  figures  in  28  plates,  intitu- 
led "  Ornatus  Muliebris  Anglicanus,"  and  containing   the 
feveral  habits  of  Engliih  women  of  all  ranks  or  degrees : 
they  are  reprefented  at  full  length,  and  have  rendered  him 
famous  among  the  lovers  of  fculpture.     In  1641,  were  pub- 
lifhed  his  prints  of  king  Charles  and  his  queen  :  but  now 
the  civil  wars  being  broke  out,  and  his  patron  the  earl  of 
Arundel  leaving  the  kingdom  to  attend  upon  the  queen  and 
the  princefs  Mary,  Hollar  was  left  to  fhift  for  himfelf.     He 
applied  himfelf  clofely  to  his  bufmefs,  and  publiftied  other 
parts  of  his  works,  after  Holbein,  Vandyck,  &c.  efpecially 
the  portraits  of  feveral  perfons  of  quality  of  both  fexes,  minif- 
ters  of  ftate,  commanders  of  the  army,  learned  and  eminent 
authors  ;  more  efpecially  another  fet  or  two  of  female  habits 
in  divers  nations  in  Europe.     Whether  he  grew  obnoxious, 
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SS  an  adherent  -to  the  earl  of  Arundel,  or  as  a  malignant  for 
drawing  fo  many  portraits  of  the  royal  party,'  is  not  exprefsly 
laid  :  but  now  it  feems  he  was  molefted,  and  driven  to  take 
{belter  under  the  protection  of  one  or  more  of  them,  till 
they  were  defeated,  and  he  taken  prifoner  of  war  with  them, 
upon  the  furrendry  of  their  garrifon  at  Bafmg-houfe  in  Hamp- 
fhire.  This  was  Oct.  14,  1645  ;  but  Hollar,  either  making 
his  efcape,  or  otherwife  obtaining  his  liberty,  went  over  the 
ieas  after  the  earl  of  Arundel,  who  refided  at  Antwerp  with 
his  family,  and  had  tranfported  thither  his  moft  valuable  col-  Lifeof 
legion  of  piftures.  lar'  ?• 

He  remained  at  Antwerp  feveral  years,  copying  from  his 
patron's  collection,  and  working  for  printfellers,  bookfellers, 
and  publifhers  of  his  works  ;  but  feems  to  have  cultivated 
no  intereft  among  men  of  fortune  and  curiofity  in  the  art, 
to  difpofe  of  them  by  fubfcription,  or  otherwife  moft  to  his 
advantage.     In  1647  and  1648,  he  etched  eight  or  ten  of 
the  painters'  heads  with  his  own,  with  various  other  curious 
pieces,  as  the  picture  of  Charles  I.  foon  after  his  death,  and 
of  feveral  of  the  Royalifts  ;  and  in  the  three  following  years, 
many  portraits  and  landfchapes  after  Breughill,  Elmeimer, 
and  Teniers,  with  the  triumphs  of  death.     He  etched  alfo 
Charles  II.  ftanding,  with  emblems  j  and  alfo  publimed  a 
print  of  James  duke  of  York,  aetat.  18,  ann.  1651,  from  a 
picture  drawn  of  him  when  he  was  in  Flanders,  by  Teniers. 
He  was  more  punctual  in  his  dates  than  moft  other  engravers, 
which  have  -  afforded  very  agreeable  lights  and  directions, 
both  as  to  his  own  perfonal  hiftory  and  performances,  and  to 
thofe  of  many  others.     At  laft,  either  not  meeting  with  en- 
couragement enough  to  keep  him  longer  abroad,  or  invited 
by  feveral  magnificent  and  coftly  works  propofed  or  prepar- 
ing in  England,  wherein  his  ornamental  hand  might  be  em- 
ployed more  to  his  advantage,  he  returned  hither  in  1652- 
Here  he  afterwards  performed  fome  of  the  moft  confiderable 
of  his  publications  :  but  what  is  very  ftrange,  though  he  was 
an  artift  fuperior  to  almoft  others  in  genius  as  well  as  afli- 
tluity,  yet  he  had  the  peculiar  fate  to  work  here,  as  he  had 
done  abroad,  ftill  in  a  ftate  of  fubordination,  and -more  to 
the  profit  of  other  people   than  himfelf.     Notwithftanding 
his  penurious  pay,  he  is  faid  to  have  contracted  a  voluntary 
affection  to  his  extraordinary  labour ;    fo  far,  th'at  he  fpent 
almoft  two-thirds  of  his  time  at  it,  and   would   not  fuffer 
liimfelf  to  be  drawn  or  difengaged  from  it,  till  his  hour-glafs 
had  run  to  the  laft  moment  propofed.     Thus  he  went  on  in' 
full  bufmefs,  till  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  brought  horns' 
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many  of  his  friends,  and  him  into  frefh  views  of  employ- 
ment. It  was  but  two  years  after  that  memorable  epocha, 
that  Evelyn  publilhed  his  "  Sculptura,  or  the  Hiftory  and 
"  Art  of  Chalcography  and  engraving  in  Copper :"  in  which 
he  gave  the  follbwing  very  honourable  account  of  Hollar. 
cc  Winceflaus  Hollar,"  fays  he,  "  a  gentleman  of  Bohemia, 
<c  comes  in  the  next  place :  not  that  he  is  not  before  moft 
"  of  the  reft  for  his  choice  and  great  induftry,  for  we  rank 
them  very  promifcuoufly  both  as  to  time  and  pre-emi- 
nence, but  to  bring  up  the  rear  of  the  Germans  with  a 
deferving  perfon,  whofe  indefatigable  works  in  aqua  fortis 
do  infinitely  recommend  themfelves  by  the  excellent 
choice,  which  he  hath  made  of  the  rare  things  furnifhed 
out  of  the  Arundelian  collection,  and  from  moft  of  the  beft 
"  hands  and  defigns :  for  fuch  were  thofe  of  L.  da  Vinci, 
Fr.  Parmenfis,  Titian,  Julio  Romano,  A.  Mantegna, 
Corregio,  Perino  del  Vaga,  Raphael  Urbin,  Seb.  del  Pi- 
ombo,  Palma,  Albert  Durer,  Hans  Holbein,  Vandyck, 
51  Rubens,  Breughel,  BafTan,  Elfheimer,  Brower,  Artois, 
<c  and  divers  other  mafters  of  prime  note,  whofe  drawings 
"  and  paintings  he  hath  faithfully  copied  :  befides  feveral 
"  books  of  landfchapes,  towns,  folemnities,  hiftories,  heads, 
"  beafts,  fowls,  infecls,  veflels,  and  other  fignal  pieces, 
"  not  omitting  what  he  hath  etched  after  De  Cleyn,  Mr. 
"  Streter,  and  Dankerty,  for  Sir  Robert  Stapleton's  c  Ju- 
"  venal/  Mr.  Rofs's  '  Si'lius,'  'PolyglottaBiblia,'  '  The  Mo- 
"  nafticon,'  firft  and  fecond  part,  Mr.  Dugdale's  c  St.  Paul's' 
"  and  4  Survey  of  Warwickfhire,'  with  other  innumerable 
"  frontifpieces,  and  things  by  him  published  and  done  after 
"  the  life  ;  and  to  be  on  that  account  more  valued  and 
"  efteemed,  than  where  there  has  been  more  curiofity  about 
"  chimera's,  and  things  which  are  not  in  nature  :  fo  that  of 
"  Mr.  Hollar's  works  we  may  juftly  pronounce,  there  ia 
"  not  a  more  ufeful  and  inftruclive  collection  to  be  made.'5 
Evelyn,  farther  on,  recommends,  for  the  improvement  of 
our  engravers,  the  copying  and  publifhing  the  beft  pieces  in 
the  collections  of  our  nobility  and  gentry,  as  what  would 
bring  them  into  a  good  manner  of  defi2;nin2;,  and  render 
our  nation  famous  abroad  :  "  efpecially,"  adds  he,  "  if  joined 
4<  to  this,  fuch  as  exceed  in  the  talent,  would  entertain  us 
"  with  more  landfchapes,  and  views  of  the  environs,  ap- 
"  proaches,  and  profpects  of  our  nobly  fituated  metropolis, 
"  Greenwich,  Windfor,  and  other  parts  upon  the  goodly 
"  Thames  ;  and  in  v/hich,  as  we  faid,  Mr.  Hollar  has  fb 
*4  worthily  merited,  and  other  countries  abound  with,  to 
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lv  the  immenfe  refrefhment  of  the  curious,  and  honour  of 
"  the  induftrious  artift.  And  fuch,  we  farther  wifh,  might 
"  now  and  then  be  encouraged  to  travel  into  the  Levantine 
parts,  Indies  Eaft  and  Weft,  from  v/hofe  hands  we  might 
hope  to  receive  innumerable  and  true  defigns,  drawn  after 
the  life,  of  thofe  furprizing  landfchapes,  memorable 
places,  cities,  ifles,  trees,  plants,  flowers,  and  animals, 
&c.  which  are  now  fo  lamely  and  fo  wretchedly  obtruded 
"  upon  us  by  the  ignorant,  and  for  want  of  abilities  to  re- 
"  form  them." 

Some  of  the  firft  things  Hollar  performed  after  the  Refto- 
ration,  were,  "  A  Map  of  Jerufalem  ;"  "  The  Jewifh  Sa- 
"  crifice    in    Solomon's  Temple  ;"    "  Maps  of  England, 
"  Middlefex,   &c."    "  View  of  St.   George's  Hofpital  at 
"  Windfor  ;"  "  The  Gate  of  John  of  Jerufalem  near  Lon- 
"  don  ;"  and  many  animals,  fruits,  flowers,  and'  infects,  after 
Barlow  and  others:  many  heads  of  nobles,   bifhops,  judges, 
and  great  man ;  feveral  profpe6r.s  about  London,  and  Lon- 
don itfelf,  as  well  before  the  great  fire,  as  after  its  ruin  nnd 
rebuilding  :  though  the  calamities  of  the  fire  and  plague  in 
1665  are  thought  to  have  reduced  him  to  fuch  difficulties,  as  Life  of  Hoi. 
he  could   never  entirely  get  the  better  of.     Afterwards  he  lar»  *•  I31« 
was  fent  to  Tangier  in  Africa,  in  quality  of  his  majefty's  de- 
figner,  to  take  the  various  profpe£i:s  there  of  the  garrifon, 
town,  fortifications,  and  the  circumjacent  views  of  the  coun- 
try: and  many  of  his  drawings  upon  the  fpot,  dated  1669, 
(till  preferved  in  the  library  of  the  late  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  were 
within  three  or  four  years  after  made  public,  upon  fome  of 
which  Hollar  ftyles  himfelf  "  Scenographus  Regis."     After 
his  return  to  England,  he  was  varioufly  employed,  in  finifiiing 
his    views    of  Tangier  for  publication,  and  taking  feveral 
draughts  at  and  about  Windfor  in  1671,  with  many  repre- 
fentations  in  honour  of  the  knights  of  the  garter.     About 
1672,  he  travelled  northward,  and  drew  views  of  Lincoln, 
Southwell,  Newark,    and    York   Minfter;    and  afterwards 
was  engaged  in  etching  of  towns,  caftles,  churches,  and 
their  feneftral  figures,  arms,  &c.  befides  tombs,  monumental 
efHgies  with  their  infcriptions,  &c.  in  fuch  numbers  as  it 
would  almoft  be  endlefs  to  enumerate.   Few  artifts  have  been 
able  to  imitate  his  works  ;  yet  many  lovers  of  the  art,  and 
all  the  curious,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  have,  from  his 
time  to  ours,  been  fond  and  even  zealous  to  collect  them. 
But  how  liberal  foever  they  might  be  in  the  purchafe  of  his 
performances,  the  performer  himfelf,  it  feems,  was  fo  in- 
competently rewarded  for  them,  that  he  could  not,  now  in 
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his  old  age,  keep  himfelf  free  from  the  incumbrances  of  debt  $ 
though  it  is  viiible,  that  he  v/as  varioufly  and  clofely  em- 
ployed to  a  fhort  time  before  his  death.  But  as  many  of  his 
plates  are  dated  that  year,  in  the  very  beginning  of  which  he 
died,  it  is  probable  they  were  fomewhat  antedated  by  him, 
that  the  fculptures  might  appear  of  the  fame  date  with  the 
book,  in  which  they  were  printed  :  that  is,  in  "  Thoroton's 
fic  Antiquities  of  Nottinghamshire/'  Some  of  them  appear 
unfinifhed  ;  and  the  501  ft  page,  which  is  entirely  blank,  was 
probably  left  fo  for  a  plate  to  be  fupplied.  When  he  was 
upon  the  verge  of  his  7Oth  year,  he  was  attacked  with  an 
execution  at  his  houfe  in  Gardiner's-lane,  Weftminfter  :  he 
tiefired  only  the  liberty  of  dying  in  his  bed,  and  that  he  might 
not  be  removed  to  any  other  prifon  but  his  grave.  Whether 
this  was  granted  him  or  no,  wre  cannot  fay  ;  but  he  died 
March  28,  1677,  and,  as  appears  from  the  parifh  register  of 
St.  Margaret's,  was  buried  in  the  New  Chapel  Yard,  near 
the  place  of  his  death.  As  many  fumptuous  and  valuable 
monuments  as  Hollar  had  raifed  for  others,  none  was  erected 
for  him.  However,  a  friend  to  his  memory,  in  hopes  that 
fomebody  would  be  grateful  enough  one  day  or  other  to 
do  this  honourable  office  for  him,  prepared  the  following 
vpitaph  : 

The  works  of  Nature,  and  of  Men, 
By  thee  preferv'd,  take  life  again  : 
And  e'en  thy  Prague  ferenely  (nines, 
Secure  from  ravage  in  thy  lines  : 
In  juft  return,  this  marble  fain 
Would  add  fome  ages  to  thy  name : 
Too  frail,  alas  !  'tis  forced  to  own, 
Thy  fhadows  v/ill  outlaft  the  ftone, 

HOLLIS   (THcfMAs),  Efq:    of  Corfcombe  in  Dorfet- 

of  Bpwyer,    n.  -v          /*      i  ,     •»  1  •     T>  •         i    • 

fey  Nichols,  "lire  ;  a  perion,  or  whom  ( •  Memoirs  were  printed  in  two 
pp.  402.  fplendid  volumes,  4to,  1780,  with  a  confiderable  number  of 
596'  plates  by  Bartolozzi,  Bafire,  and  other  engravers  of  emi- 

nence, v/ith  an  admirable   profile  of  himfelf  in  the  frontif- 
picce  :  and,  therefore,,  who  cannot  with  any  propriety  be 
kft  out  of  a  work  of  this  nature.     He  was  born  in  London, 
April  14,   1720  j  and    fent  to  fchool,  firft  at  Newport  in 
Shropfliire,  and  afterwards  at  St.  Alban's.  At  14,  he  was  fent 
to  Arafterdam,  to  learn  the  Dntch  and  French  languages, 
writing,  and  accompts  ;  ftayed  there  about  15  months,  and. 
then  returned  to  his  father,  with  whom  he  continued  till  his, 
death  in  1735.     To  give  him  a  liberal  education,  fuitable 
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t!he  ample  fortune  he  was  to  inherit,  his  guardian  put  him, 
under   the   tuition   of  profefior  Ward,    whofe   pi61ure  Mr. 
Hollis  prefented  to  the  Britifh  Mufeum  :  and,  in  honour  of 
his  father  and  guardian,  he  caufed  to  be  infcribed  round  a 
valuable  diamond   ring,     mnemofynsn  patris  tutorifque.      He 
profeffed  himfelf  aDinenter  ;   and  from  Dr.  Fofter  and  others 
of  that  way,  imbibed  that  ardent  love  of  liberty,  and  freedom 
of  fentiment,  which   ftrongly  marked   his  character.     Feb. 
1739-40,  he  went  to  chambers  in  Lincoln's-inn,  being  ad- 
mitted a  law-ftudent ;  but  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  flu- 
died  the  law,  as  to  a  profeflion.     He  redded  there   till  July 
1748,  when  he  fet  out  on  his  travels  for  the  firft  time ;  and 
pafied  through  Holland,  Auftrian  and  French  Flanders,  part 
of  France,  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  part  of  Italy,  returning 
through  Provence,  Britanny,  &c.  to  Paris.     His  fellow-tra- 
veller was  Thomas  Brand,  Efq;  of  the  Hyde  in  Eflex,  who' 
was    his    particular   friend.     His    fecond    tour    commenced 
July  16,  1750  ;  and  was  through  Holland  to  Embden,  Bre- 
men,  Hamburg,  the  principal  cities  on  the  north  and  eaft 
fide  of  Germany,   the  reft  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Malta,  Lor- 
rain,  &c.     The  Journals  of  both  his  tours  are  faid  to  be  in 
being. 

On  his  return  home,  he  attempted  to  get  into  parliament; 
but,  not  being  able  to  effect  this  without  the  fmalleft  appear- 
ance of  bribery,,  he  turned  his  thoughts  entirely  to  other 
objects.  He  began  a  collection  of  books  and  medals  ;  "  for 
*c  the  purpofe,"  it  is  faid,  "  of  illuftrating  and  upholding 
44  liberty,  preferring  the  memory  of  its  champions,  render- 
<-'-  ing  tyranny  and  its  abettors  odious,  extending  art  and 
"  fcience,  and  keeping  alive  the  honour  due  to  their  patrons 
ic  and  protectors/3  Among  his  benefactions  to  foreign  li- 
braries, none  is  more  remarkable  than  that  of  two  large  col- 
lections of  valuable  books  to  the  public  library  at  Berne  $ 
which  were  prefented  anonymously  as  by  "  an  Erigliftiman,  a 
"  lover  of  liberty,  his  country,  and  its  excellent  conftitu- 
<c  tion7  as  reftored  at  the  happy  Revolution.3'  Switzerland, 
Geneva,  Venice,  Leyden,  Sweden,  Runia,  &c.  fhared  his; 
favours.  Flis  benefactions  tto  Harvard-college  commenced 
in  1758,  and  were  continued  to  the  amount  of  1400!.  But 
his  liberality  to  individuals,  as  well  as  to  public  focieties, 
cannot  be  fpecified  here ;  but  muft  be  fought  for  in  the 
"  Memoirs"  above-mentioned.  Aug.  1770,  he  carried 
into  execution  a  plan,  which  he  had  formed  five  years  before, 
of  retiring  into  Dorfetfhire ;  and  there,  in  a  field  near  his 
at  Corfcombc,  dropped  down  and  died  of  an  apo- 
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plexy,  New-year's-day,  1774.  The  chara&er  of  this  fm- 
gular  perfon  was  given,  fome  time  before,  in  one  of  the 
public  prints,  as  follows;  "  Thomas  Hollis  is  a  man  pof- 
"  fefled  of  a  large  fortune  :  above  the  half  of  which  he  cle- 
"  votes  to  charities,  to  the  encouragement  of  genius,  and 
66  to  the  fupport  and  defence  of  liberty.  His  fludious  hours 
"  are  devoted  to  the  fearch  of  noble  authors,  hidden  by  the 
*£  ruft  of  time  ;  and  to  do  their  virtues  juftice,  by  brighten- 
"  in  3  their  actions  for  the  review  of  the  public.  Wherever 
"  he  meets  the  man  of  letters,  he  is  fure  to  affift  him:  and, 
"  wereltodefcribein  paint  thisilluftrious  citizen  of  the  world, 
"  I  would  depict  him  leading  by  the  hands  Genius  and  dif- 
"  trefled  Virtue  to  the  temple  of  Reward." 

Thefe  illuftricu.?  citizens  of  the  world,  thefe  men  of  public 
virtue,  are  often  obferved  to  lofe  all  private  natural  affb&ion  : 
and  this  feems  to  have  been  the  cafe  with  Mr.  Hollis,  who, 
•without  the  leaft  regard  to  his  own  relations,  bequeathed  all 
his  fubftance  to  his  friend  T.  Brand,  Efq;  above-mentioned. 
We  know  not  what  relations  Mr.  Holiis  had  ;  but  Liberty 
•Appears  to  have  been  all  in  all  with  him  ;  and  what  are  rela- 
tions, compared  with  Liberty?  In  1764,  he  fent  to  Sidney- 
college,  Cambridge,  where  Cromwell  was  educated,  an  ori- 
ginal portrait  of  him  by  Cooper  \  and,  a  fire  happening  at 
his  lodgings  in  Bedford-fcreet  1761,  he  calmly  walked  out, 
taking  an  original  picture  of  Milton  only  in  his  hand.  A 
new  edition  of  "  Toland's  Life  of  Milton"  was  puhliihed 
under  his  direction,  in  1761  >  and,  in  1763,  he  gave  an  ac- 
curate edition  of  "  Algernon  Sydney's  "  Difcourfes  on  Go- 
<c  vernment,"  on  which  the  pains  and  expence  he  beftowed 
are  almoit  incredible.  He  meditated  alfo  an  edition  of  An- 
drew Marvell ;  but  did  not  complete  it.  In  order  to  preferve 
the  memory  of  thofe  patriotic  heroes  whom  he  mofl  admired, 
he  called  many  of  the  farms  and  fields  in  hisedate  atCorfcombe 
by  their  names  ;  and,  in  the  middle  of  one  of  thefe  fields,  riot 
far  from  his  houfe?  he  ordered  his  corpfe  to  be  depofited  in  a 
grave  ten  feet  deep,  and  the  field  to  be  immediately  plough- 
ed over,  that  no  trace  of  his  burial-place  might  remain. 
Another  of  his  fingularities  was,  to  obfcrve  his  nominal 
birth- day  always,  without  any  regard  to  the  change  of  ftyle. 
He  would  not  be  offended  with  being  charged  with  fingu- 
larities ;  he  owns,  that  he  affected  them  :  "  the  idea  of  fin- 
**  gularity,"  fays  he,  "  by  way  of  fhield,  I  try  by  all  means 
"  to  hold  cut.'3  By  way  of  Jbteld:  that  is,  againft  people's 
breaking  in  upon  his  time,  cuftoms,  and  way  of  living. 
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HOLMES  (GEORGE),  born  at  Skipton  in  Craven,  Anecdote* 
Yorkfhire,  became  about  1695  clerk  to  William  Petyt,  £fq;  c 
keeper  of  the  records  at  the  'rower  j  and  continued  near  60 
years  deputy  to  Mr.  Petyt,  Mr.  Topham,  and  Mr.  Polhill. 
On  the  death  of  Mr.  Petyt,  which  happened  O&.  9,  1707, 
Mr.  Holmes  was,  on  account  of  his  fingular  abilities  and 
induftry,  appointed  by  lord  Halifax  (then  prefident  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  houfe  of  lords)  to  methodize  and  digeft  the  Re- 
cords depofited  in  the  Tower,  at  a  yearly  falary  of  200!. 
continued  to  his  death,  Feb.  16,  1748-9,  in  the  87th  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  alfo  barrack- mafrer  of  the  Tower.  He 
married  a  daughter  of,  Mr.  Marshall,  an  eminent  fword- 
cutler  in  Fleet-frreCt,  by  whom  he  had  an  only  fon  George, 
who  was  bred  at  Eton,  and  was  clerk  under  his  father,  but 
died,  aged  25,  many  years  before  him.  Holmes  re-publifhed 
the  ririt  17  volumes  [A]  of  Rymer's  "Fcedera,"  in  1727. 
His  curious  collections  of  books,  prints,  and  coins,  &c.  were 
fold  by  auction  in  1749.  His  portrait  was  engraved  by  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  with  this  infcription  :  "  Vera  effigies 
"  GEORGII  HOLMES  generofi,  R.  s.  s.  &  tabularii  public! 
"  in  Turre  Lonclinenii  Vicecuftodis  j  quo  munere  annos 
"  circiter  LX  fumma  fide  &  diligentia  perfun£ius,  xiv  kalend. 
Mart.  A.  D.  MDCCXLVIII,  aetatis  fuse  LXXXVII,  fato  de- 
mum  conceffic.  In  fratris  iui  erga  fe  meritorum  teftimo- 
nium  hanc  tabulam  SOCIETAS  ANTI^UARIORUM  Lon- 
dini,  ejus  cornmoda  fernper  promovit,  fumptufuo  aeri  inci- 
dendum  curavit,  MDCCXLIX.  R.  Van  Bleeck,  p.  1743. 
G.Vertue  del.  &fculp." — In  Strype's  London,  1754,  Vol. 
I.  p.  746,  is  a  fac-fimile  of  an  antique  infcription  over  the 
little  door  next  to  the  cloifter  in  the  Temple  church.  It 
was  in  old  Saxon  capital  letters,  engraved  within  an  half- 
circle  ;  denoting  the  year  when  the  Church  was  dedicated, 
and  by  whom,  namely,  Heraclius  th£  patriarch  of  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Refurreiflion  in  Jerufalem  ;  and  to  whom, 
namely,  the  BleiTed  Virgin  -}  and  the  indulgence  of  40  days 
pardon  to  fuch  who,  according  to  the  penance  enjoined 
them,  reforted  thither  yearly.  This  infcription,  which  was 
fcarcely  legible,  and  in  1695  was  entirely  broken  by  the 
workmen,  having  been  exactly  tranfcribed  by  Mr.  Holmes, 
was  by  him  communicated  to  Strype.  Mrs.  Holmes  out- 
lived her  hufband,  and  received  of  government  200 1.  for 
his  MSS.  about  the  record?,  which  were  depofited  and 
remain  in  his  office  to  this  day. 
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[A]  Before    this    fecond    edition,  a     guineas.  See  the  preface  to  the  " 
fett  of  the  17  volumes  was  iwid  for  100     "  RegU,  j"26,"  2vo. 
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HOLSTENIUS  (Lac AS),  an  ingenious  and  learned 
German,  was  born  at  Hamburg  in  1596  ;  and  after  a  liberal 
education  in  his  own  country,  went  to  France,  and  flayed 
fome  time  at  Paris,  where  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  un- 
common parts  and  learning.  Frorn  thence  he  went  to  Rome, 
and  attached  himfelf  to  cardinal  Francis  Barber ini  ;  who 
took  him  under  his  protection,  and  recommended  him  to 
favour.  He  was  honourned  by  three  popes ;  Urban  VIII. 
Innocent  X.  and  Alexander  VII.  The  firft  gave  him  a 
cancnry  of  St.  Peter's:  the  fecond  made  him  librarian  of  the 
Vatican  ;  and  the  third  lent  him,  in  1655,  to  Chriftina  of 
Sweden,  whofe  formal  profeiTion  of  the  Catholic  faith  he  re- 
ceived at  Infpruck.  He  ipent  his  life  in  ftudy,  and  died  at 
Rome  in  1661,  aged  65  years.  Cardinal  Barberini,  whom 
he  made  his  heir,  caufed  a  monument  of  marble  to  be  erect  r 
ed  over  his  grave,  with  a  Latin  infcription  upon  it  much  to 
his  honour,  He  was  very  learned  both  in  facred  and  pro- 
fane antiquity,  had  a  very  exact  and  critical  difcernment, 
and  wrote  with  the  utmoft  purity  and  elegance.  He  was 
not  the  author  of  any  great  works  :  what  he  did  chiefly  con- 
fifted  of  notes  and  differtations,  which  have  been  highly  efT 
teemed  for  the  judgement  and  precifion  with  which  they  are 
drawn  up.  Some  of  thefe  were  publifhed  by  himfelf;  but 
tfie  greater  part  were  communicated  after  his  death,  and  in- 
ferted  by  his  friends  in  their  editions  of  authors,  or  other 
\vprks  that  would  admit  them.  Though  Holflenius  feems 
to  have  been  a  urave  man,  vet  there  is  a  bon-mot  in  the 
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Tc.n.  I.      "  Menacnana,"  which  mews  fome  mirth  and  a  great  deal  of 
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ready  wit.  Difpuiing  one  day  with  fome  vehemence  againib 
two  learned  men  at  his  patron  cardinal  Barberini's  table.,  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  break  wind  backwards.  The  cardinal 
fmiled ;  and  the  company  could  not  forbear  laughing  out, 
HolRenius  however,  not  the  Jeaii  difconcerted,  turned  him- 
felf to  the  cardinal,  and  faid,  tc  I  may  *very  well  upon  this 
tc  occafion  -pply  to  your  eminence  this  of  Virgil.,— Tu  das 
"  epulis  accurnbere  diyum — but  not  the  following — Vento- 
*-<  rumque  facis  tempeftatumque  potentem :"  nobody  fufpedt- 
^ng  in  the  mean  time,  that  it  was  not  Ventorurn,  but  Nim~ 
borurn.,  in  Virgil.  His  notes  and  emendations  upon  Eufe- 
biiis's  book  againfl  Hierocles,  upon  Porphyry's  *c  Life  of 
£i  Pythagoras,"  upon  Apollonius's  "  Argonautics,'*  upon 
Demophilus,  Dcmocrates,  Secundus,  and  Salluftius  the  Phi- 
lofopher,  upon  Stephanas  Byzantirius  de  Urbibus,  &c.  are 
known  to  all  the  learned,  and  to  be  found  in  the  be  ft  editions 
6j'  thofb  authors.  He  wrote  a  u  Dificrtaticn  upon  the  Life 
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**  and  Writings  of  Porphyry,"  which  is  printed  with  his 
notes  on  Porphyry's  "  Life  of  Pythagoras  •"  and  other  dif- 
fertations  of  his  are  inferted  in  Grsevius's  "  Collection  of 
"  Roman  Antiquities,"  and  elfewhere. 

We  muft  not  forget  to  obferve,  that  Holftenius  was  born 
in  the  Lutheran  religion ;  but  afterwards  embraced  the  Ro- 
man Catholic,  at  the  interceflion  of  Sirmond  the  Jefuit3who 
had  the  honour  to  make  a  convert  of  him. 

HOLT  (Sir  JOHN),  knight,  lord  chief  jjuftice  of  the  ^.rf 
court  of  King's-bench,  in  the  reign  of  king  William,  was  fon  * 
of  Sir  Thomas  Holt,  knight,  ferjeant  at  law  ;  and  born  at 
Thame  in  Oxfordfhire,  1642.  He  was  educated  at  Abing- 
don-fchool,  while  his  father  was  recorder  of  that  to\vn;  and 
afterwards  became  a  gentleman-commoner  of  Oriel-college, 
Oxford.  In  1658,  he  entered  himfelf  of  Gray's-inn,  before 
he  took  a  degree  ;  feme  time  ?.fter  which  he  was  cabled  to 
the  bar,  where  he  attended  conftantly,  and  foon  became  a 
very  eminent  barrifter.  In  the  reign  of  James  II.  he  was 
made  recorder  of  London,  which  office  he  difcharged  with 
much  applaufe  for  about  a  year  and  a  half;  but  refilling  to 
give  his  hand  towards  abolifhing  the  tell,  and  to  expound 
the  law  according  to  the  king's  defign,  he  was  put  out  of 
his  place.  In  1686,  he  was  called  to  the  degree  of  a  ferjeant 
at  law,  with  many  others.  On  the  prince  of  Orange's  ar- 
rival, he  was  chofen  a  member  of  the  convention  parliament; 
.and  appointed  one  of  the  managers  for  the  commons  at  the 
conferences  held  with  the  lords,  about  the  abdication  and 
the  vacancy  of  the  throne.  He  had  here  an  opportunity  of 
difplaying  his  abilities  j  and  as  foon  as  the  government  was 
fettled,  he  was  made  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  court  of  King's- 
bench,  and  admitted  into  the  king's  privy-council. 

In  1700,  when  lord  Somers  parted  with  the  great  feal, 
king  William  prelTed  chief  juftice  Holt  to  accept  of  it :  but 
he  replied,  that  he  never  had  but  one  chancery  caufe  in  his 
life,  which  he  loft  ;  and  confequently  could  not  think  him- 
felf fitly  qualified  for  fo  great  a  trufh  He  continued  in  his 
poft  22  years,  and  maintained  it  with  great  reputation  for 
fleadinefs,  integrity,  and  complete  knowledge  in  his  profef- 
fion.  He  applied  himfelf  with  great  affiduity  to  the  func- 
tions of  his  important  cfHce.  He  was  perfect  mafler  of  the  Burnet 
common  law;  and,  as  his  judgement  was  mofr.  folid,  his 
capacity  vaft,  and  undemanding  moft  clear,  fo  he  had  a 
nrmnefs  of  mind,  and  fuch  a  degree  of  refolution,  as  never 
could  be  brought  to  fwerve  in  the  leaft  from  what  he  thought 
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to-be  law  and  juftice.  Upon  great  occasions  he  /hewed  an 
intrepid  zeal  in  afferting  the  authority  of  the  law  ;  for  he 
ventured  to  incur  the  indignation  of  both  houfes  of  parlia- 
ment, by  turns,  when  he  thought  the  lav/  was  with  him. 
Several  cafes  of  the  utmoft  importance,  and  highly  affecting 
the  lives,  rights,  liberties,  and  properties  of  the  people,  came 
in  judgement  before  him.  There  was  a  remarkable  clear - 
neis  and  perfpicuity  of  ideas  in  his  definitions  ;  a  diftincl:  ar- 
rangement of  them  in  the  analyfis  of  his  arguments  •,  and 
the  real  and  natural  difference  of  things  was  made  moft  per- 
ceptible and  obvious,  when  he  diftinguiihed  between  matters 
which  bore  an  untrue  refemblance  to  each  other.  Having 
thus  rightly  formed  his  premifes,  he  fcarce  ever  erred  in  his 
conclusions ;  his  arguments  were  inflruccive  and  convincing, 
and  his  integrity  would  not  fufrer  him  to  deviate  from  judge- 
ment and  truth,  in  compliance  to  his  prince,  or,  as  cbferved 
before,  to  either  houfe  of  parliament.  They  are  moft  of 
them  faithfully  and  judicioufly  reported  by  that  eminent  law- 
yer, chief  juftice  Raymond.  His  integrity  and  uprightnefs 
as  a  judge,  are  celebrated  by  the  author  of  the  u  Tader," 
number  14,  under  the  noble  character  of  Verus  the  ma- 
giftrate. 

There  happened,  in  the  time  of  this  chief  juftice,  a  riot 
in  Holborn,  occafioned  by  a  wicked  practice  then  prevailing, 
of  decoying  young  perfons  of  both  fexes  to  the  plantations. 
The  perfons  fo  decoyed  they  kept  prifoners  in  a  houfe  in 
Holborn,  till  they  could  find  an  opportunity  of  (hipping 
them  off;  which  being  difcavered,  the  enraged  populace 
were  going  to  pull  down  the  houfe.  Notice  of  this  being 
lent  to  Whitehall,  a  party  of  the  guards  were  commanded 
to  march  to  the  place  ;  but  they  firft  fent  an  officer  to  the 
chief  juftice  to  acquaint  him  with  the  defi2;n,  and  to  defire 
him  to  fend  fome  of  his  people  to  attend  the  ibldiers,  in  order 
to  give  it  the  better  countenance.  The  officer  having  deli- 
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yered  his  meiTage,  Holt  faid  to  him,  "  Suppofe  the  populace 
"  fhould  not  difperfe  at  your  appearance,  what  are  you  to  do 
.**  then  ?*:  ''  Sir,"  anfwered  the  c£icer,  "  we  have  orders  to 
.*'  fire  upon  them.'3  "  Have  you.  Sir?  (replied  Holt)  then 
**  take  notice  of  what  I  fay:  if  there  be  one  man  killed,  and 
"  you  are  tried  before  me,  I  will  take  care  that  you,  and 
every  foldier  of  your  party,  fhall  be  hanged.  Sir,  (added 
he)  go  back  to  thofe  who  fent  you,  and  acquaint  them, 
**  that  no  officer  of  mine  fhall  attend  foidiers  ;  and  let  them 
ic  know  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  laws  of  this  kingdom  are 
to  be  executed  by  the  fword :  thefe  matters  belong  to 
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<c  the  civil  power,  and  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  them." 
Upon  this,  the  chief  jufticc  ordering  his  tipftaves,  with  a  few 
conftables  to  attend  him,  went  himfeif  in  perfon  to  the  place 
where  the  tumult  was  ;  expoftulated  with  the  mob  ;  afTured 
them  that  juftice  (hould  be  done  upon  the  perfons  who  were 
the  objects  of  their  indignation :  and  thus  they  all  difperfed 
quietly. 

He  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Cropley,  bart. 
whom  he  left  without  ifTue  ;  and  died  in  March  1709,  after 
a  long  lingering  illrrefs,  in  his  68th  year.  The  following 
Reports  were  publifhed  by  himfeif,  in  1708,  with  fome  notes 
of  his  own  upon  them  :  "  A  Report  of  divers  Cafes  in  Pleas 
"  of  the  Crown,  adjudged  and  determined,  in  the  Reign  of 
*c  the  late  King  Charles  the  Second,  with  Directions  for 
Juftices  of  the  Peace,  and  others,  collected  by  Sir  John 
Keyling,  Knight,  late  Lord  Chief  Juftice  of  his  Majefty's 
Court  of  King's-bench,  from  the  original  Manufcript  un- 
"  der  his  own  Hand.  T'o  which  is  added,  The  Report  of 
*c  three  modern  Cafes,  viz.  Armftrong  and  Lifle  j  the  King 
"  and  Plummer  j  the  Queen  and  Mawgridge." 

HOLYOAKE  (FRANCIS),  a  learned  Englifhman,  me- 
morable for  having  made  an  "  Etymological  Dictionary  of 
"  Latin  Words,"  was  born  at  Nether  Whitacre,  in  War- 
wickfhire,  about  1567,  and  ftudied  in  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford about  1582  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  ever  he  took  a 
degree.  He  taught  fchool  at  Oxford,  and  in  his  own  coun-  Ath.  Oxon. 
try  ;  and  became  re£tor  of  Southam  in  Warwickshire,  1604. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  convocation  of  the  clergy 
in  the  firft  year  of  Charles  Id's  reign ;  and  afterwards  in  the 
civil  wars,  furFerecl  extremely  for  his  attachment  to  that 
king.  He  died  in  1653,  anc^  was  buried  at  Warwick.  His 
."  Dictionary"  was  firft  printed  in  1606,  4toj  and  the  fourth 
edition  in  1633,  augmented,  was  dedicated  to  Laud,  then 
bi(hop  of  London.  He  fubfcribed  himfeif  in  Latin,  "  Fran- 
=*'  cifcus  de  facra  quercu." 

He  had  a  fon  Thomas  born  at  Southam  in  1616,  and  af- 
terwards a  ftudent  in  Queen's -college,  Oxford,  where  he 
took  the  degree  in  arts.  Then  he  became  a  captain  in  be- 
half of  the  king,  and  did  fuch  fervice,  that,  odd  as  it  may 
feem,  he  was  made  D.  D.  After  the  furrender  of  Oxford, 
he  retired  into  his  own  country ;  and  obtaining  a  licence, 
practifed  phyfic  till  the  Reftoration  with  good  fuccefs.  Then 
taking  orders,  he  was  presented  by  lord  Leigh  to  the  rectory 
of  Whitnafb,  near  Warwick,  and  afterwards  obtained  other 
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good  preferments.  He  died  in  1675,  and  left  a  "  Diclio-r 
"  nary,  Englifn  and  Latin,  and  Latin  and  Englim,"  which 
v/as  publifhed  in  1677,  in  a  large  thick:  folio.  Before  it  arc 
prefixed  two  epifdes  :  one  by  the  author's  fon,  Charles  Ho- 
lyoake  of  the  Inner-temple,  dedicating  the  work  to  Foulke 
lord  Brook,  who  in  1674  had  conferred  upon  his  father  the 
donative  of  Breamour  in  Hampfhire  ;  another  by  Dr.  Bar- 
low bimop  of  Lincoln,  containing  many  things  of  the  work 
and  its  author.  "  This  Dictionary  however,"  as  Wood 
obferves,  "  is  made  upon  the  foundation  laid  by  his  father." 

HOMER,  the  mofl  ancient  of  the  Greek  poets,  was  the 
father  of  poetry,  as  Herodotus  was  of  hiftory,  and  Hippo- 
crates of  phyfic.  As  much  as  he  has  celebrated  the  praifes 
of  others,  he  has  been  fo  very  moJeft  about  himfelf,  that  we 
do  not  find  the  leaft  mention  of  him  throughout  his  poems  ; 
fo  that  where  he  was  born,  who  were  his  parents,  what  age 
he  lived  in,  and  almoft  every  circumftance  of  his  life,  re- 
main at  this  day  in  a  great  meafure,  if  not  altogether,  un- 
known. The  mofl  formal  account  we  have  of  the  life  of 
Homer  is  that,  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Herodotus, 
and  is  ufually  printed  with  his  hiltory  :  and  though  it  is  ge- 
nerally fuppofed  to  be  fpurious,  yet  as  it  is  ancient,  wa$ 
made  ufe  of  by  Strabo,  and  exhibits  that  idea  which  the 
later  Greeks,  and  the  Romans  in  the  as;e  of  Auo-iiftus,  en~ 
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tcrtained  of  Homer,  we  muft  content  qurfelves  with  giving 
•an  abflracl:  of  it. 

A  man  of  Magnefia,  whofe  name  was  Menalippus,  went 
to  fettle  at  Cum;e,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  citi- 
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%en  called  Homyres,  and  had  by  her  a  daughter  called  Cri- 
theis.  The  father  and  mother  dying,  the  young  woman  was 
kft  under  the  tuition  of  Cleqnax  her  father's  friend;  and> 
fufFering  herfclf  to  be  deluded,  was  got  with  child.  The 
guardian,  though  his  care  had  not  prevented  the  misfortune, 
\vas  however  willing  to  conceal  it  ;  and  therefore  fent  Cri- 
theis  to  Smyrna,  Critheis  being  near  her  time,  went  one 
day  to  a  feftival,  which  the  town  of  Smyrna  was  celebrat- 
ing on  the  banks  of  the  river  Meles  ;  where  her  pains  com- 
sng  upon  her,  fhe  was  delivered  of  Homer,  whom  (he  called 
Meleiigenes,  becaufe  he  was  born  on  the  banks  of  that  river. 
Haying  nothing  to  maintain  her,  fhe  was  forced  to  fpin  : 
and  a  man  of  Smyrna  called  Phemius,  who  taught  literature 
arid  rnufic,  having  often  leen  Critheis,  who  lodged  near  him., 
and  being  pleafed  with  her  hociewifcry,  took  her  into  his 
boufe  to  fpiri  the  v/ool  he  received  from  his  fcholars  for  their 
(choeling.  Here  ihc  behaved  hcrfelf  fo  rnodeftly  and  dif- 
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erectly,  that  Phemius  married  her,  and  adopted  her  fon,  in 
whom  he  difcovered  a  wonderful  genius,  and  the  beft  na- 
tural difpdfitiori  in  the  world.  After  the  death  of  Fhemius 
and  Critheis,  Homer  fucceeded  to  his  father-in-law's  fortune 
and  fchool ;  and  was  admired  not  only  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Smyrna,  but  by  ftrangers,  who  reforted  from  all  parts  to  that 
place  of  trade.  A  fhip-mafter  called  Mentes,  who  was  a 
man  of  wit,  very  learned,  and  a  lover  of  poetry,  was  fo 
taken  with  Homer,  that  he  followed  him  clofely,  and  per- 
fuaded  him  to  leave  his  fchool,  and  to  travel  with  him. 
Homer,  whofe  head  was  then  upon  his  poem  of  the  "  Iliad," 
and  thought  it  of  great  confequence  to  fee  the  places  he 
fhould  have  occafion  to  treat  of,  embraced  the  opportunity. 
He  embarked  with  Mentes,  and  during  their  feveral  voyages, 
never  failed  carefully  to  note  down  all,  that  he  thought  worth 
obferving.  He  travelled  into  Egypt,  from  whence  he  brought 
into  Greece  the  names  of  their  gods,  and  the  chief  cere- 
monies of  their  worfhip.  He  vifited  Africa  and  Spain,  in 
his  return  from  whence  he  touched  at  Ithaca,  wiiere  he  was 
much  troubled  with  a  rheum  falling  upon  his  eyes.  Mentes 
being  in  hafte  to  take  a  turn  to  Leucadia  his  native  country, 
left  Homer  well  recommended  to  Mentor,  one  of  the  chief 
men  of  the  ifland  of  Ithaca,  who  took  all  poffible  care  of 
him.  There  Homer  w?.s  informed  of  many  things  relating 
to  Ulyffes,  which  he  afterwards  made  ufe  of  in  compofmg 
his  "  OdyfTee."  Mentes  returning  to  Ithaca,  found  Homer 
cured.  They  embarked  together  ;  and  after  much  time  fpent 
in  vifiting  the  coafts  of  Peloponnefus  and  the  iflands,  they 
arrived  at  Colophon,  where  Homer  was  again  troubled  with 
the  defluxion  upon  his  eyes,  which  proved  fo  violent,  that 
he  is  faid  to  have  loft  his  fight.  This  misfortune  made  him 
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refolve  to  return  to  Smyrna,  where  he  finimed  his  "  Iliad." 
Some  time  after  the  ill  pofture  of  his  affairs  obliged  him  to 
go  to  Cumse,  where  he  hoped  to  have  found  fome  relief; 
He  frayed  by  the  way  at  a  place  called  the  New  Wall,  which 
was  the  refidence  of  a  colony  from  Cumas.  There  he  lodged 
in  the  houfe  of  an  armourer  called  Tychyus,  and  recited 
fome  hymns  he  had  made  in  honour  of  the  Gcds,  and  his  poem 
of  Amphiaraus's  expedition  a gainft  Thebes.  After  fraying 
here  fome  time  and  being  greatly  admired,  he  went  to  Cumse  ; 
and  pafling  through  Lariila,  he  wrote  the  epitaph  of  Midas, 
king  of  Phrygia,  then  newly  dead.  At  Cums  he  was  re- 
ceived with  extraordinary  joy,  and  his  poems  highly  ap- 
plauded ;  but  when  he  prcpofed  to  immortalize  their  town,, 
if  they  would  allow  him  a  falary,  he  was  anfwered,  that 
**  there  would  be  no  end  of  maintaining  all  the  *Ouc«c»  or 
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"  Blind  men,'*  and  hence  got  the  name  of  Homer.  From 
Cumae  he  went  to  Phocea,  where  he  recited  his  verfes  in 
their  afiemblies.  Here  one  Theftorides  a  fchool- mailer  of- 
fered to  maintain  him,  if  he  would  fuffer  him  to  traniCribe 
his  verfes :  which  Homer  complying  with  through  mere  ne- 
ceflity,  the  fchool-mafter  privily  withdrew  to  Chios,  and 
there  grew  rich  with  Homer's  poems,  while  Homer  at  Phocea 
hardly  earned  his  bread  by  repeating  them. 

Getting  however  at  laft  fome  intimation  of  the  fchool- 
mafter,  he  refolved  to  find  him  out.;  and  landing  near  that 
place,  he  was  received  by  one  Glaucus  a  fhepherd,  at  whofe 
door  he  was  near  being  worried  with  dogs  ;  and  carried  by 
him  to  his  mafter  at  BolifTus,  who,  admiring  his  knowledge, 
intrufted  him  with  the  education  of  his  children.  Here  his 
praife  began  to  get  abroad,  and  the  fchool-mafter  hearing  of 
him  fled  before  him.  He  removed  fome  time  after  to  Chios, 
where  he  fet  up  a  fchool  of  poetry,  gained  a  competent  for- 
tune, married  a  wife,  and  had  two  daughters  ;  one  of  which 
died  young,  and  the  other  was  married  to  his  patron  at  Bo- 
lifFus.  Here  he  competed  his  "  Odyffee,"  and  inferted  the 
names  of  thofe  to  whom  he  had  been  moft  obliged,  as  Ivlentes, 
Phemius,  Mentor,  and  refolving  for  Athens,  he  made  ho- 
nourable mention  of  that  city,  to  difpofe  the  Athenians  for 
a  kind  reception  of  him.  But  as  he  went,  the  (hip  put  in 
at  Samos,  where  he  continued  the  whole  winter,  finging  at 
the  houfes  of  great  men,  with  a  train  of  boys  after  him.  In 
the  fpring  he  went  on  board  again,  in  order  to  profecute  his 
journey  to  Athens;  but  landing  by  the  way  at  Chios,  he  fell 
iick,  died,  and  was  buried  on  the  fea-fhore. 

This  is  the  moft  regular  life  we  have  of  Homer ;  and 
though  probably  but  little  of  it  is  exactly  true,  yet  it  has  this 
advantage  over  all  other  accounts  which  remain  of  him,  that 
it  is  within  the  compafs  of  probability.  The  only  incontef- 
table  works,  which  Homer  has  left  behind  him,  are  the 
«  Iliad,"  and  the  "  Odyflee."  The  "  Batrachomyomachia," 
or,  "  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,"  has  been  difputed,  but 
yet  allowed  his  by  many  authors.  The  Hymns  have  been 
doubted  alfo,  and  attributed  by  the  fcholiafts  to  Cynaethus 
the  rhapfodift :  but  neither  Thucydides,  Lucian,  nor  Pau- 
fanias,  have  fcrupled  to  cite  them  as  genuine.  We  have 
the  authority  of  the  two  former,  for  that  to  Apollo  ;  and  of 
the  laft,  for  a  "  Hymn  to  Ceres,"  of  which  he  has  given  us 
a  fragment,  and  of  which  the  whole  has  been  lately  given 
in  an  elegant  Englifh  drefs  by  Mr.  Hole.  That  to  Mars 
is  objected  againft;  and  likewife  that,  which  is  the  fir  ft  to 
Minerva.  The  "  Hymn  to  Venus"  has  many  of  its  lines 
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copied  by  Virgil,  in  the  interview  between  ./Eneas  and 
the  goddefs  in  the  firft  "  /Eneid."  But  whether  thefe 
Hymns  are  Homer's  or  no,  they  were  always  judged  to 
be  near  as  ancient,  if  not  of  the  fame  age  with  him. 
Many  other  pieces  are  afcribed  to  him  ;  "  Epigrams/'  the 
"  Martiges,"  the  "  Cecropes,"  the  "  Deftru&ion  of 
"  Oechalia,"  and  feveral  more.  Time  may  have  pre- 
vailed over  Homer  here,  by  leaving  only  the  names  of 
thefe  works,  as  memorials  that  fuch  were  once  in  being : 
but  while  the  "  Iliad"  and  "  OdyfTee"  remain,  he  Teems  like 
a  leader,  who,  though  he  may  have  failed  in  a  fkirmiih  or 
two,  has  carried  a  victory,  for  which  he  fhall  pafe  in  triumph 
through  all  future  as;es. 

O  O 

Homer  had  the  vafteft,  fublimeft,  and  moft  univerfal  wit 
that  ever  was.  It  was  by  his  poems,  that  all  the  worthies  of 
antiquity  were  formed.  From  hence  the  law-givers,  the 
founders  of  monarchies  and  commonwealths  took  the  mo- 
del of  their  politics.  Hence  the  philofophers  drew  the  firft 
principles  of  morality,  which  they  taught  the  people.  Hence 
phyficians  have  ftudied  difeafes  and  their  cures  ;  aftronomers 
have  learned  the  knowledge  of  the  heavens,  and  geometri- 
cians of  the  earth  ;  kings  and  princes  the  art  to  govern,  and 
captains  to  form  a  battle,  to  encamp  an  army,  to  befiege 
towns,  to  fight  and  gain  victories.  It  is  no  romantic  com- 
mendation of  Homer  to  fay,  that  no  man  underftood  perfons 
and  things  better  than  he  ;  or  had  a  deeper  infight  into  the 
humours  and  paflions  of  human  nature.  He  reprefents  great 
things  with  fuch  fublimity,  and  little  ones  with  fuch  pro- 
priety, that  he  always  makes  the  one  admirable,  and  the 
other  pleafant.  Strabo,  who  was  an  excellent  geographer, 
allures  us,  that  Homer  has  defcribed  the  places  and  coun- 
tries, of  which  he  gives  account,  with  that  accuracy,  that  no 
man  can  imagine  who  has  not  feen  them,  and  no  man  but 
muft  admire  and  be  aftoniihed  who  has.  His  poems  may 
juftly  be  compared  with  that  fhield  of  divine  workmanfhip, 
fo  inimitably  reprefented  in  the  i8th  book  of  the  "  Iliad  j" 
where  we  have  exact  images  of  all  the  actions  of  war  and 
employments  of  peace,  and  are  entertained  with  a  delightful 
view  of  the  univerfe.  "  Homer,"  fays  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple, "  was  without  doubt  the  moft  univerfal  genius  that  has 
"  been  known  in  the  world,  and  Virgil  the  moft  accom- 
<c  plimed.  To  the  nrft  mult  be  allowed  the  moft  fertile  in- 
"  vention,  the  richeft  vein,  the  moft  general  knowledge,  and 
"  the  moft  lively  exprefHons  :  to  the  laft  the  nobleit  ideas, 
"  the  jufteft  inftitution,  the  wifeft  conduct,  and  the  choiceft 
"  elocution.  To  ipeak  in  the  painters'  rerras,  we  find  in  the 
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*c  works  of  Homer  the  moft  fpirit,  force,  and  life;  irithofc 
<c  of  Virgil,  the  bed  defign,  the  trueft  proportions,  and  the 
"  greatcft  grace.  The  colouring  of  both  feems  equal,  and 
"  indeed  in  both  is  admirable.  Homer  had  more  fire  and 
rapture,  Virgil  more  light  and  fweetnefs  :  or  at  leaft  the 
poetical  fire  was  more  raging  in  the  one,  but  clearer  in 
"  the  other;  which  makes  the  firft  more  amazing,  and  the 
"  latter  more  agreeable.  The  ore  was  richer  in  the  one, 
ct  but  in  the  other  more  refined,  and  better  allayed  to  make 
64  up  excellent  v/ork.  Upon  the  whole,"  fays  he,  ct  I  think 
*'  it  muft  be  confefied,  that  Homer  was  of  the  two,  and 
"  perhaps  of  all  others,  the  vafteft,,  the  fublimeft,  and  the 
moft  wonderful  genius  ;  and  that  he  has  been  generally 
fo  efteemed,  there  cannot  be  a  greater  teftimony  given, 
than  what  has  been  by  fome  obferved,  that  not  only  the 
cc  greateft  mafters  have  found  the  beft  and  trueft  principles 
"  of  all  their  fciences  and  arts  in  him  ;  but  that  the  nobleft 
"  nations  have  derived  from  him  the  original  of  their  feve- 
"  ral  .races,  though  it  be  hardly  yet  agreed,  whether  his 
*'  ftory  be  true  or  a  fiction.  In  Ihort,  thefe  two  immortal 
"  poets  muft  be  allowed  to  have  fo  much  excelled  in  their 
*c  kinds,  as  to  have  exceeded  all  comparifon,  to  have  even 
"  extinguifiied  emulation,  and  in  a  manner  confined  true 
"  poetry,  not  only  to  their  two  languages,  but  to  their  very 
MifceUa-  «  perfons." 

&c.  jn  tjle  mean  tjme  Homer  has  had  his  enemies  ;  and  it  is 
certain,  that  Plato  banifhed  his  writings  from  his  common- 
wealth, which  fome  would  fix  as  a  blemifh  upon  the  memory 
of  the  poet.  But  the  true  reafon,  why  Plato  would  not  fuf- 
fer  the  poerns  of  Homer  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  fubjefts 
of  that  government,  was,  becaufe  he  did  not  efteem  the  com^- 
mon  people  to  be  capable  readers  of  them.  They  would  be 
apt  to  pervert  his  meaning,  and  have  wrong  notions  of  God 
and  religion,  by  taking  his  bold  and  beautiful  allegories  in 
a  literal  fenfe.  Plato  frequently  declares,  that  he  loves  and 
admires  him  as  the  beft,  the  moft  pleafant,  and  the  divineft 
of  ail  poets,  and  ftudiouily  imitates  his  figurative  and  myftical 
way  of  writing  :  and  though  he  forbad  his  works  to  be  read 
in  public,  yet  he  would  never  be  without  them  in  h-is  clofet. 
But  the  moft  memorable  enemy  to  the  merits  of  Homer  was 
Zoilus,  a  fnarling  critic,  who  frequented  the  court  of  Pto- 
lemy Philadclphus,  king  of  Egypt.  This  fellow  wrote  ill- 
natured  notes  upon  his  poems,  but  received  no  encourage- 
from  that  prince  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  became  univcr- 
i  felly 
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fally  hated  for  his  pains,  and  was  at  length  put,  as  fome  fay, 
to  a  moft  miferable  death. 

We  muft  not  forget  to  obferve,  that  though  Homer's 
poems  were  at  firft  publifhed  all  in  one  piece,  and  not  di- 
vided into  books,  yet  every  one  not  being  able  to  purchafe 
them  intire,  they  went  about  in  feparate  pieces  ;  and  each 
of  thofe  pieces  took  its  name  from  the  contents,  as,  "  The 
«  Battle  of  the  Ships;"  "  The  Death  of  Dolon;"  «  The 
*£  Valour  of  Agamemnon;"  "  The  Grot  of  Calypfoj"  "The 
"  Slaughter  of  the  Wooers,"  and  the  like  ;  nor  were  thefe 
intituled  books,  but  rhapfodies,  as  they  were  afterwards  call- 
ed, when  they  were  divided  into  books.  .  Homer's  poems 
were  not  known  intire  in  Greece  before  the  time  of  Lycur- 
gus  ;  whither  that  law-giver  being  in  Ionia  carried  them, 
after  he  had  taken  the  pains  to  tranfcribe  them  from  perfect 
copies  with  his  own  hands.  This  may  be  called  the  firft 
edition  of  Homer  that  appeared  in  Greece,  and  the  time  of 
its  appearing  there  was  about  120  years  before  Rome  was 
built,  that  is,  about  200  years  after  the  time  of  Homer.  It 
has  been  faid,  that  the  "  Iliad"  and  "  Odvffee"  were  not 

*  j 

compofed  by  Homer  in  their  prefent  form,  but  only  in  fepa- 
rate little  poems,  which  being  put  together  and  connected 
by  fomebody  afterwards,  make  the  entire  works  they  now 
appear  :  but  this  is  fo  extravagant  a  conceit,  that  it  fcarcely 
deferred  to  be  mentioned. 

HOOGSTRATEN  (DAVID  van),  a  profeflbr  of  the 
belles  lettres,  was  born  at  Rotterdam  in  1658,  and  died  at 
Amfterdam  in  1724.  In  the  evening  of  Nov.  13,  there 
fuddenly  arofe  fo  thick  a  mi  ft,  that  he  loft  his  way,  and  fell 
into  a  canal.  He  was  foon  taken  out;  but  the  coldnefs  of 
the  water,  and  the  fright  from  the  fall,  brought  on  fo  ftrong 
an  oppreffion  upon  the  breai%  that  he  died  in  eight  days  after. 
There  are  of  his,  i.  "  Latin  Poems."  2.  cc  Flemiih  Poems." 
3.  "  A  Flemifh  and  Latin  Dictionary."  4.  "  Notes  upon 
*'  C.  Nepos  and  Terence."  5.  *c  An  Edition  of  Phssdrus," 
for  the  Prince  of  Naflau,  410,  in  imitation  of  "  in  ufum 
"  Delphini."  6.  A  fine  edition  of  "  Janus  Broukhuims's 
"  Poems." 

HOOKE  (ROBERT),  an  eminent  Englifh  mathemati-  Life  of 
cian  and  philofopher,  was  for,  of  Mr.  John  Hooke,  minifter 
of  Frefhwater  in  the  Me  of  Wight,  and  born  there  July  18, 
1635.     He  was  defigned  for  the  church  ;    but  being  of  a 
weakly  conftitution,  and  very  fubieft  to  the  head-ach,  all  Works, 
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thoughts  of  that  nature  were  laid  afide.  Thus  left  to  hrrrv 
felf,  the  boy  followed  the  bent  of  his  genius,  which  wa3 
turned  to  mechanics  ;  and  employed  his  time  in  making 
little  toys,  which  he  did  with  wonderful  art  and  dexterity. 
For  inftance,  feeing  an  old  brafs  clock  taken  to  pieces,  he 
made  a  wooden  one  that  would  go  :  he  made  likewife  a  (mall 
&c«  fhip  about  a  yard  long,  fitly  fhaped,  mailed,  and  rigged, 
with  a  contrivance  to  make  it  hre  fmall  guns^  as  it  was 
failing  crofs  a  haven  of  forne  breadth.  Thefe  indications 
led  his  friends  to  think  of  fome  ingenious  trade  for  him  ; 
and  as  he  had  alfo  a  turn  for  drawing.,  ib  after  his  father's 
death,  which  happened  in  1648,  he  was  placed  with  Sir 
Peter  Leiy ;  but  the  fmell  of  the  oil-colours  increafmg  his 
head-ach,  he  quitted  painting  in  a  very  fhort  time.  After- 
wards he  was  kindly  taken  by  Dr.  Bufby  into  his  houfe,  and 
lupported  there,  while  he  attended  Weilminfter-ichooK 
Here  he  not  only  acquired  the  Greek  and  Latin,  together 
•with  an  infight  into  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  languages,.,. 
but  alfo  made  himfelf  matter  of  a  good  part  of  "  Euclid's 
ATh.Oxon.  "  Elements."  Wood  tells  us,  that  while  he  lived  with  Dr. 
Bufby,  he  "  learned  of  his  own  accord  to  play  20  leffons  on 
"  the  organ  ;  and  invented  30  feveral  ways  of  flying  ;  as 
"  himfelf  and  Dr.  Wilklns  of  Wadham-college  have  re- 
«  ported." 

About  1653,  he  went  to  Chrift-church  in  Oxford,  and 
in  1655  was  introduced  to  the  Philofophical  Society  there  ; 
where,  difcovering  his  mechanic  genius,  he  was  hrfb  em- 
ployed to  aiiift  Dr.  Willis  in  his  operations  of  chemiilry,  and 
afterwards   recommended  to  Mr.    Boyle,    whom  he  fervcd 
many  years  in  the  fame  capacity.     He  was  alfo  indrudted 
;:bout  this  time  by  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  Savilian  profefTor  of  af- 
tronomy,  in   that   fcience  :   and  from  henceforward   diftin- 
guiihed  himfelf  by  many  noble  inventions  and  improvements 
of  the    mechanic  kind.      He  invented  feveral   agronomical 
inflrurnents,  for  making  obfervations  both  at  fea  and  land  ;. 
and  was  particularly  ferviceable  to   Boyle,  in   compleating 
ths  air-pump.     Wood  tells  us,  that  he  alfo  explained  "  Eu- 
**  ciid's  Elements"  and  "  Des  Cartes's  Philofophy"  to  Boyle,? 
Nov.    1662,    Sir   Robert  Moray,  then  prefident,    propofed, 
him  fc/  curator  of  experiments  to  the  Royal  Society  j  where- 
ncnn,  being  unanimoufly  accepted  of,  it  was  ordered,  that 
Boyle  fhould  have  the  thanks  of  the  ibciety,  for  difpenfing 
with  him  for  their   uie  ;   and  that  he  fhould  come  and  fit 
amongft  them,  and  both  bring  in  every  day  three  or  four  of 
Ms  own  experiments,  and  take  care  of  fuch  others,  as  fhould 
I  be 
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be  mentioned  to  him  by  the  fociety.     He  executed  this  of- Life,  &c« 
fice  fo  much  to  their  fatisfa&ion,  that  when  that  body  was 
eftablifked  by  the  royal  charter,  his  name  was  in  the  lid  of 
thofe,  who  were  firft  nominated  by  the  council  May  20, 
1663 ;  and  he  was  admitted  accordingly  Jime  3,  with  a  pe- 
culiar exemption  from  all  payments.     Sept.  28  of  the  fame 
year,  he  was  nominated   by   Clarendon,  chancellor  of  Ox-  Wood,  as 
ford,  for  the  degree  of  M.  A.  and  O6t.  19,  it  was  ordered, a 
that  the  repoiitory  of  the  Royal  Society  fhould  be  committed  Ward's  Life 
to  his  carej  the  white  gallery  in  Grefham-coliege  being  ap-° 
pointed  for  that  ufe.    May  1664,  he  begun  to  read  the  aflro-  Of  the  ..ro-* 
nomy  leclure  at  Grefhamfor  the  profefTor  Dr.  Pope,  then  irifeflbrs  of 
Italy ;  and  the  fame  year  was  made  profeffor  of  mechanics 
to  the  Royal  Society  by  Sir  Jo'hn  Cutler,  with  a  falary  of  ^ 
50!.    per  annum,  which  that   gentleman,  the  founder,  fet- 
tled upon  him  for  life.     Jan.  u,  1664-5,  'ne  was  ele&£d  by  Life,  &c, 
that  fociety  curator  of  experiments  for  life,  with  an  addi-  P- 10* 
tional  falary  of  30!.  per  annum  to  Sir  John  Cutler's  annuity, 
fettled  on  him  "  pro  tempore  :"  and,  March  follov/ing,  was  Ward,  as 
elected  profeilbr  of  geometry  in  Grefham-coliege.  above, 

In  1665,  he  publifhed,  -in  folio,  his  "  Micrcgraphia,  or 
"  fome  Philofophical  Defcriptions  of  minute  Bodies,  made 
64  by  magnifying  Glafifes,  with  Obfervations  and  Enquiries 
te  thereupon  :"  and  the  fame  year,  during  the  recefs  of  the 
Royal  Society  on  account  of  the  plague,  attended  Dr.  Wil-  Life,  &c* 
kins  and  other  ingenious  gentlemen  into  Surrey,  where  they  ?t  IJ* 
made  feveral  experiments.  Sept.  19,  16665  he  produced  a 
model  of  his  own  for  rebuilding  the  city  of  London,  then 
deftroyed  by  the  great  fire  ;  which  was  fo  approved  by  the 
lord  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen,  fome  of  whom  were 
prefent  at  the  fociety  when  it  was  produced,  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed city-furveyor,  although  his  defign  was  not  carried 
into  execution.  It  is  faid,  that  by  one  part  of  this  model 
of  Hooke's,-  all  the  chief  iireets,  as  from  Leaden-hall  Cor- 
ner to  Nev/gate,  and  the  like,  were  to  have  lairi  in  an  exadl: 
ftrait  Ime  -,  all  the  other  crofs  ftreets  to  have  turned  out  of 
them  at  right  angles ;  and  all  the  churches,  public  buildings, 
market-places,  &e.  to  have  been  fixed  in  proper  and  con- 
venient places.  The  rebuilding  of  the  city,  according  ta 
the  a£t  of  parliament,  requiring  an  able  perfon  to  fet  out  the 
ground  to  the  feveral  proprietors,-  Hooke  was  pitched  upon.,;  Life,  &c, 
as  we  have  faid,  for  one  of  the  city-furveyors,  and  Oliver  a?;, T3'  ani 
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glafs-pamter  for  the  other.     In  this  employment  he  got  the/ 
greateft  part  of  that  efrate,  which  he  dfed  pofTefled  of;  as 
Appeared  pretty  evident  from  a  large  iron  cheft  of  money 
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found  after  his  death,  locked  down  with-a  key  in  it,  and  a 
date  of  the  time,  which  {hewed  it  to  have  been  fo  {hut  up 
for  above  30  years. 

In  1668,  Hevelius,  the  famous  aftronomer  at  Dantzick, 
prefented  a  copy  of  his  "  Cometographia"  to  Hcoke,  in  ac- 
knowledgement of  an  handfome  compliment,  which  Hooke 
had  made  him  on  account   of  his  "  Selenographia,"  printed 
In  the  pre-  jn  ^^  :  and  Hooke  in  return  fent  Hevelius  a  defcription  of 
Microgra-    ^e  dioptric  telefcope,  with  an  account  of  his  manner  of 
phia.          ufmg  it,  and  recommended   it  to  him  as  preferable  to  thofe 
with  plain  fights.     This  we  mention,  becaufe  it  gave  rife  to 
a  great  difpute  between  them,  in  which  many  learned  men 
afterwards  engaged,  and  in  which  Hooke  managed  fo,  as  to 
be  univerfally  condemned,  though  it  has  fince  been  agreed, 
that  he  had  the  beft  fide  of  the  queftion.     In  1671,  he  at- 
tacked Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  "  New  Theory  of  Light  and  Co- 
*'  lours  ;"  where,  though  he  was  forced  to  fubmit  in  refpecl: 
to  the  argument,  he  is  laid  to  have  come  off  with  a  better 
reputation.  The  Royal  Society  having  begun  their  meetings 
at   Grefham-college,  Nov.    1674,    the   committee  in    De- 
cember allowed  him  401,   to  erect  a  turret  over  part  of  his 
lodgings,  for  trying  his   inftruments,  and  making  aftrono- 
mical  obfervations  :    and  the  year  following,  he   publifhed 
"  A    Defcription    of  Telefcopes,  and   fome   other    Iniiru- 
"  ments,  made  by  R.  H.  with  a  Poftfcript,"  complaining 
of  forne  injuflice  done  him  by  Oldenburg,  the  publifher   of 
the  "  Philofophical  Transitions,"  in  regard  to   his  inven- 
tion of  pendulum  watches.     This  charge  drew  him  into  a 
difpute  with  that  gentleman,  which  ended  in  a  declaration  of 
the   Royal  Society   in  their  fecretary's  favour.     Oldenburg 
dying  in  Aug.   1677,  Hooke  was  appointed  to  fupply  his 
place,  and  began  to  take  minutes  at  the  meeting  in  October ; 
but  did  not  publifh  the  "  Tranfa£iions."     Soon  after  this,  he 
grew  more  referved  than  formerly ;  and  though  he  read  his 
C.utlerian  lectures,  and  often  made  experiments,  and  fliewed 
new  inventions  before  the  Royal  Society,  yet  he  feldom  left 
any  account  of  them  to  be  entered  in  their  registers  j  de- 
igning, as  he  faid,  to  rit  them  hirnfelf,  and  make  them  pub- 
Life,  &c.     lie,  which  however  he  never  performed.     In  1686,  when  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton's  "  Principia"  were  publi(hed,  he  laid  claim 
to  his  difcovery  concerrii;:g  ine  force  and  aclion  of  gravity, 
which  was  warmly  refented  by  that  great  philofopher.  Hooke, 
N       .  though  a  great  inventor  and  difcoverer  himfelf,  was  yet  fo 
very  ambitious,  that  he  would  fain  have  been  thought  the 
only  man  who  could  invent  and  difcgyer.     This  made  him 
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frequently  lay  claim  to  other  people's  inventions  and  difco- 
veries  ;  in  which  however,  as  well  as  in  the  prefent  cafe, 
the  thing  was  generally  carried  againft  him. 

In  1687,  his  brother's  daughter,  Mrs.  Grace  Hooke,  who 
had  lived  with  him  feveral  years,  died  :  and  he  was  fo  affect- 
ed with  grief  at  her  death,  that  he  hardly  ever  recovered  it, 
but  was  obferved  from  that  time  to  grow  lefs  active,  more 
melancholy,    and,    if   that  could   be,    more    cynical    than  Life, 
ever.     At  the  fame  time  a  chancery-fuit,  in  which  he  was  p*  24 
concerned  with  Sir  John   Cutler,  on  account  of  his  falary 
for  reading   the   Cutlerian  lectures,  made  him  very  uneafy, 
and   increafed  his  diforder.     In  1691,  he  was  employed  in 
forming  the  plan  of  the  hofpital  near  Hoxton,  founded  by  B'rch 
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Afk  alderman  of  London,  who  appointed  Abp.    Tillotfon  f 
one  of  his  executors ;  and,  December  the  fame  year,  Hooke 
was  created  M.  D.  by  a  warrant  from  that  prelate.     July 
1 8,  1696,  his  chancery-fuit  for  Sir  John  Cutler's  falary  was 
det-rmined  in  his  favour  to  his  inexpreffible  fatisfa6t:on.    His 
joy  on  that  occafion  was  found  in  his  diary  thus  exprefied, 
"  DOMSHLGISSA:  that  is,  Deo  Optimo  Maximo  fit  honor, 
"  laus,  gloria,  in  faecula  faeculorum.  Amen.     I  was  born  on 
"  this  day  of  July  1635,  and  God  has  given  me  a  new  birth  : 
may  I  never  forget  his  mercies  to  me  !  whilft  he  gives  me 
breath,  may  I  praife  him  !'!  The  fame  year,  an  order  was  Life,  &c, 
granted  to  him  for  repeating  moft  of  his  experiments,  at  the 
expence  of  the  Royal  Society,  upon  a  promife  of  his  finifh- 
ing  the  accounts,  obfervations,  and  deductions  from  them, 
and  of  perfecting  the  defcription  of  all  the  inftruments  con- 
trived by  him  ;  but  his  increafmg  illnefs  and  general  decay 
rendered  him  unable  to  perform  it.  He  continued  fome  years 
in  this  wafting  condition  ;  and  thus  languishing,  till  he  was 
quite  emaciated,  he  died  March  3,  1702,  at  his  lodgings  in 
Grefham-college,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Helen's  church,  Bi- 
ihopfgate-ftreet,  his  corpie  being  attended  by  all  the  members  L»*"e>  &c« 
of  the  Royal  Society  then  in  London. 

The  writer  of  his  life,  to  which  we  have  all  along  refer- 
red, has  given  the  following  character  of  him,  which,  though 
not  an  amiable  one,  feems  to  be  drawn  with  candor  and  im- 
partiality. He  made  but  a  defpicable  figure,  as  to  his  perfon^ 
being  fhort  of  ftature,  very  crooked,  pale,  lean,  and  of  a 
meagre  afpect,  with  dark  brown  hair,  very  long,  and  hang- 
ing over  his  face,  uncut,  and  lank.  Suitable  to  this  perfon, 
his  temper  was  penurious,  melancholy,  miftruftful,  and  jea- 
lous ;  which  increafed  upon  him  with  his  years.  He  fet 
out  in  his  youth  with  a  collegiate  or  rather  a  monaftic  re- 
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clufenefSo,  and  afterwards  led  the  life  of  a  cynical  hcnr.it ; 
fcarcely   allowing   himfelf  neceffariep,    notwithftanding    the 
great  increafe  of  his  fortunes  after  the  fire  in  London.     He 
declared  fometimes,  that  he  had  a  great  project  in  his  head,, 
as  to  the  difpofal  of  his  eflat.e,  for  the  advancement  of  na- 
tural knowledge,  and  to  promote  the  ends  and  defigns  for 
which  the  Royal   Society  was  infHtuted ;  to  build  a  hand- 
fome  fabric  for  the  fociety's   ufe,  with  a  library,  repository, 
laboratory,  and  other  conveniences  for  making  experiments ; 
and  to  found  and  endow  a  phyflcp- mechanic  lecture  like  that 
of  Sir  John  Cutler.     But  though  he  was  often  Solicited  by 
his  friends  to  put  his  defigns  down  in  writing,  and  make  his 
•will  as  to  the  difpofal  of  his  eftate,  yet  he  could  never  be 
prevailed  on  to  do  it,  but  died  without  any  will  or  teft'ament 
that  could  be  found,     In  like  manner,  with  refpecl  to  his 
philofophical  treafures,  when  he  fir  ft  became  known  to  the 
learned  world,  he  was  very  communicative  of  his  inventions, 
and  difcoyeries,  but  afterwards  grew  clofe  and  referved  to  a 
fault ;  alledging  for  an  excufe,  that  fome  perfons  challenged 
his  difcoveries  for  their  own,  and  took  occafionfrom  his  hints 
to  perfect  what  he  had  not.     P^or  this  reafon  he  would  fuggeft 
nothing,  till  he  had  time  to  perfect  it  hirnfelf ;  fo  that  many 
things  are  loft  which  he  affirmed  he   knew,  though  he  was 
not  fuppofed  to  know  every  thing  which  he  affirmed.     For 
inftance,    not  many  weeks  before  his  death,  he  told   Mr. 
Waller  and  others,  that  he  knew  a  certain  and  indefatigable 
method  of  difcovering  the  longitude  at  fea  :  yet  it  is  evident, 
that  his  friends  diftrufted  his  afTeveration  of  this  difcovery ; 
and  how  little  credit  was  then  given  to  it  in  general,  appears 
from  Waller's  own  account  thereof.     ^  Hooke,"  fays  he, 
**  fullering  this  invention  to  be  undifcovered  to  the  Jail,  gave 
^  fome  perfons  caufe  to  queftion,  \vhether  he  was  ever  the 
*'  poffefibr  of  it ;    and  to   doubt,  whether  what   in   theory 
4-  fee  me  J  very  promifing,  would  anfwer  when  put  in  prac- 
cc  tice.     Others   indeed  more  feverely  judged,  that  it   was 
"  only  a  kind  of  boafting  in  hirn  to  ailert  that,  which  had 
tife,  &c.    ^  jiot  been  performed,  though  attempted  by  many."     Thus 
ftood  the  opinion  of  the  world  at  his  death ;  and  nothing 
has  fmce  appeared  to  alter  it.     In   the  religious  part  of  his 
character  he  was  fo  far  exemplary,  that  he  always  exprefTed 
a  great  veneration  for  the  Deity ;  and  feldom  received  any 
remarkable  benefit  in,  life,  or  made  any  confiderable   difco- 
very in  nature,  or  invented  any  ufeful  contrivance,  or  found 
cut  any  difficult  problem,  without  fetting  down  his  acknow- 
ledgement to  God^  as  many  places  in  his  diary  plainly  fhew. 
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He  frequently  ftudicd  the  facred  writings  in  the  originals  ; 
for  he  was  acquainted  with  the  ancient  languages,  as  well  as 
with  all  the  parts  of  mathematics.  "  7"o  conclude,"  fays 
Waller,  u  all  his  errors  and  blemimes  were  more  than  made 
"  amends  for  by  the  greatnefs  and  extent  of  his  natural  and 
"  acquired  parts,  and  more  than  common  if  not  wonderful 
fagacity,  in  diving  into  the  moft  hidden  fecrets  of  nature3 
and  in  contriving  proper  methods  of  forcing  her  to  con- 
fefs  the  truth,  by  driving  and  purfuing  the  Proteus  through 
all  her  changes  to  her  laft  and  utmoft  recelTes. — There 
needs  no  other  proof  of  this,  than  the  great  number  of 
"  experiments  he  made,  with  the  contrivances  for  them, 
"  amounting  to  fome  hundreds  ;  his  new  and  ufeful  inftru- 
"  ments  and  inventions,  which  were  numerous  4  his  admir- 
able facility  and  clearnefs  in  explaining  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  and  demonftrating  his  affertions  ;  his  happy  talent 
in  adapting  theories  to  the  phsenomena  ob'ferved9  and  con- 
"  triving  eafy  and  plain,  not  pompous  and  amuiing,  expe- 
"  riments  to  back  and  prove  thofe  theories;  proceeding  from, 
"  obiervations  to  theories,  and  from  theories  to  farther  trials, 
**  which  he  aiTerted  to  be  the  moft  proper  method  to  fucceed 
cc  in  the  interpretation  of  nature.  For  thefe  his  happy  qua- 
"  lifications  he  was  much  refpected  by  the  moft  learned  phi- 
u  lofophers  at  home  and  abroad  j  and  as  with  all  his  failures 
"  he  may  be  reckoned  among  the  great  men  of  the  laft  age, 
"  fo  had  he  been  free  from  them,  pofTibly  he  might  have  Life,  &c, 
4C  ftood  in  the  front,"  ?•  z6» 

His  papers  being  put  by  his  friends  into  the  hands  of  Ri- 
chard Waller,  Efq;  fecretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  that 
gentleman  collected  fuch  as  he  thought  worthy  of  the  prefs, 
and  publifhed  them  under  the  title  of  his  "  Pofthumous 
*'  Works"  in  1705,  to  which  he  prefixed  an  account  of  his 
life,  in  folio. 

HOOKE  (NATHANIEL),  celebrated  for  a  «  Roman 
**  liiftory,"  died  in  1764,  but  we  know  not  at  what  age : 
as  indeed  few  particulars  of  him  are  known,  though  he  is 
faid,  "  from  1723  till  his  death,  to  have  enjoyed  the  confi- 
"  dence  and  patronage  of  men,  not  lefs  diftinguiihed  by 
^  virtue  than  by  titles."  The  firft  particular  that  occurs  of  Anecdotes 
him  is  from  a  letter  to  lord  Oxford,  dated  O&.  i^  1722  • of  Bowyer» 
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by  v/hich   it   appears,  that,  having  been   "  feized   with  the  y 
*'  late   epidemical  diPcemper  of  endeavouring  to  be  rich," 
jneaning  the  South-Sea  infatuation,  "  he  was  in  fom-j  rnea- 
*c  Jure  happy  to  find  himfelf  at  that  inftant  but  juft  worth 
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"  nothing."  Some  time  after,  however,  he  was  recom- 
mended to  old  Sarah,  duchefs  of  Marlboroirgh,  who  pre- 
fented  him  with  5000!.  the  condition  of  which  donation 
was,  that  he  the  faid  Hooke  fhould  aid  and  affift  her  the 
faid  duchefs  in  drawing  up  and  digefting  "  An  Account  of  the 
44  Conduit  of  the  Dowager  Duchefs  of  Marlborough,  from 
46  her  firft  coming  to  Court,  to  the  Year  1710."  This 
was  done,  and  the  work  was  published  in  1742,  8vo  :  but, 
foon  after,  fb.e  took  occafion,  as  was  ufual  with  her,  to 
quarrel  with  him  ;  "  becaufe,"  finding  her  without  religion, 
46  he  attempted,"  as  fhe  affirmed,  "  to  convert  her  to  Po- 
4C  pery."  Hooke  was  a  Myftic  and  Quietifl,  and  a  warm 
difciple  of  Fenelon.  It  was  he  who  brought  a  Catholic 
prieft  to  take  Pope's  ccnfeinon  upon  his  death-bed :  the 
priefr  had  fcarcely  departed,  when  Bolingbroke  coming  in, 
flew  into  a  great  pailion  upon  the  occafion. 

The  "  Roman  Hifcory"  of  Hooke  was  in  4  vols.  4^0  : 
the  firft  in  1733,  the  fecond  in  1745,  the  third  in  1764,  and 
the  fourth  in  1771  ;  from  the  building  of  Rome  to  the  ruin 
of  the  commonwealth.  In  1758,  he  publifhed  "  Obferva- 
"  tions  on  four  pieces  upon  the  Roman  Senate,"  among 
•which  were  thofe  of  Middleton  and  Chapman :  and  was  an- 
•fwered  in  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  intituled,  "  A  Short 
"  Review  of  Mr.  Hooke's  Obfervations,&c.  concerning  the 
44  Roman  Senate,  and  the  Character  of  Dionyfms  of  Hali- 
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46  carnaffus,  1758,"  8vo.  But  the  author  of  this  was  Ed- 
ward Spelman,  Efq;  who  was  then  publishing  an  Engliih 
tranflation  of  Dionyfms.  Hooke  publifned  aifo  a  tranfla- 
tion  of  4C  Ramfey's  Travels  of  Cyrus." 

HOOKER  (RICHARD),  an  eminent  Englifh  divine,  and 
author  of  an  excellent  work,  intituled  "  The  Laws  of  Ec^ 
4C  clefiaftical  Polity,  in  eight  Books,"  was  born  at  Heavy-tree 
Ath.  Oxon.  near  Exeter  in  1553,  or,  as  Wood  fays,  about  the  time  of 
Eafter  1554.     His  parents,  not  being  rich,  intended  him  for 
a  trade  :  but  his  fchoolmafter  at  Exeter  prevailed  with  them 
Life  of        to:  continue  him  at  fchool,  alluring  them,  that  his  natural 
Walton'    y  endowments  and  learning  were  both  fo  remarkable,  that  he 
prefixed  to    HTuft'of  ncceffity  be  taken  notice  of,  and  that  God  would 
Jiis  Works*  provide  him  fome  patron  who  would  free  them  from  any  fu- 
ture care  or  charge  about  him.     Accordingly  his  uncle  John 
Hooker,  who  was  then  chamberlain  of  the  town,  began  to 
regard  him  ;  and  being  known  to  Jewell,  made  a  vifit  to 
Walton,&c.  that  prelate  at  Salifbury  foon  after,  and  "  befought  him  for 
*4  chanty's  fake  to  look  favourably  upon  a  poor  nephew  of 

"  his, 
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*c  his,  whom  nature  had  fitted  for  a  fcholar ;  but  the  eftate 
<c  of  his  parents  was  fo  narrow,  that  they  were  unable  to 
"  give  him  the  advantage  of  learning ;  and  that  the  bifhop 
"  therefore  would  become  his  patron,  and  prevent  him  from 
"  being  a  tradefman,  for  he  was  a  boy  of  remarkable  hopes." 
The  biihop  examined  into  his  merits,  found  him  to  be  what 
the  uncle  had  reprefented  him,  and  took  him  henceforward 
under  his  protection.  He  got  him  admitted,  in  1567,  one 
of  the  clerks  of  Corpus- Chrifti-college  in  Oxford,  and  fet- 
tled a  penfion  on  him  ;  which,  with  the  contributions  of  his 
uncle,  afforded  him  a  very  comfortable  fubfiftence.  In  1571, 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  patron,  together  with  his 
penfion ;  however,  Providence  raifed  him  up  two  other  pa- 
trons, in  Dr.  Cole,  then  prefident  of  the  college,  and  Dr. 
Edwyn  Sandys,  Bp.  of  London,  and  afterwards  Abp.  of 
York.  To  the  latter  of  thefe  Jewell  had  recommended  him 
fo  effectually  a  little  before  his  death,  that  though  or"  Cam- 
bridge himfelf,  he  immediately  refolved  to  fend  his  fon  Ed- 
wyn to  Oxford,  to  be  pupil  to  Hooker,  who  yet  was  not 
much  older :  for,  faid  he,  "  I  will  have  a  tutor  for  my  fon, 
"  that  fhali  teach  him  learning  by  infrrudiion,  and  virtue  by 
45  example."  Hooker  had  alfo  another  confiderable  pupil,  Walton,&c« 
viz.  George  Cranmer,  grand  nephew  to  Cranmer  the  arch- 
bifhop  and  martyr ;  with  whom,  as  well  as  with  Sandys,  he 
cultivated  a  ftricl:  and  lafting  friendfhip. 

In  1577,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  his  college;  and  about 
two  years  after,  being  a  good  matter  of  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages, was  appointed  deputy-profeflbr  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  in  the  room  of  a  gentleman  who  was  diibrdered  in 
"his  fenfes.  In  1581,  he  entered  into  orders  ;  and  foon  after, 
being  appointed  to  preach  at  St.  Paul's-crofs  in  London, 
was  fo  unhappy  as  to  be  drawn  into  a  moft  unfortunate  mar- 
riage :  which,  becaufe  it  is  one  of  the  moft  memorable  cir- 
cumftances  of  his  life,  we  will  here  give  the  particulars  of, 
as  they  are  related  by  Walton.  There  was,  it  feems,  then  Life, 
belonging  to  the  church  of  St.  Paul's,  a  houfe  called  the 
Shunamites  heufe,  fet  apart  for  reception  and  entertainment 
of  the  preachers  at  St.  Paul's-crofs,  two  days  before,  and 
one  day  after,  the  fermon.  7'hat  houfe  was  then  kept  by 
Mr.  John  Churchman,  formerly  a  fubftantial  draper  in  Wat- 
ling-ftreet,  but  now  reduced  to  poverty.  Walton  fays, 
that  Churchman  was  a  perfon  of  virtue,  but  cannot  fay  quite 
fo  much  of  his  wife.  To  this  houfe  Hooker  came  from 
Oxford  fo  wet  and  weary,  that  he  was  afraid  he  fhould  not 
be  able  to  perform  his  duty  the  Sunday  following  :  however 
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Mrs.  Churchman  nurfed  him  fo  well,  that  he  prefently  reco- 
vered from  the  ill  effects  of  his  journey.  For  this  he  was 
very  thankful  ;  fo  much  indeed  that,  as  Walton  exprefles  it, 
he  thought  himfelf  bound  in  confcience  to  believe  all  (he 
iaid  :  fo  the  good  man  came  to  be  perfuaded  by  her,  "  that 
**  he  had  a  very  tender  confHtution;  and  that  it  was  beft  for 
"  him  to  have  a  wife,  that  might  prove  a  nurfe  to  him  ;  fuch 
"  a  one  as  might  both  prolong  his  life,  and  make  it  more 
"  comfortable ;  and  fuch  a  one  fhe  could  and  would  provide 
"  for  him,  if  he  thought  fit  to  marry."  Hooker  not  con- 
fidering,  "  that  the  children  of  this  world  are  wifer  in  their 
"  generation  than  the  children  of  light,"  and  fearing  no 
guile,  becaufe  he  meant  none,  gave  her  a  power  to  chufe  a 
wife  for  him ;  promifmg,  upon  a  fair  fummons,  to  return  to 
London,  and  accept  of  her  choice,  which  he  did  in  that  or 
the  year  following.  Now,  fays  Walton,  the  wife  provided 
for  him  was  her  daughter  Joan,  who  brought  him  neither 
beauty  nor  portion :  and  for  her  conditions,  they  were  too 
like  that  wife's  which  Solomon  compares  to  a  dripping- 
houfe  ;  that  is,  fays  Wood,  fhe  was  "  a  clownifh  iiily  wo- 

OXOD.  «  man,  and  withal  a  mere  Xantippe." 

Hooker,  now  driven  from  his  college,  remained  without 
preferment,  and  fupported  himfelf  as  well  as  he  could,  till 
the  latter  end  of  1584,  when  he  was  prefented  by  John 
Cheny,  Efq;  to  the  rectory  of  Drayton  Beauchamp  in  Buck- 
iii°;ham{liire,  where  he  led  an  uncomfortable  life  with  his 
wife  Joan  about  a.  year.  In  this  fituation  he  received  a  vifit 
from  his  friends  and  pupils  Sandys  and  Cranmer,  who  found 
him  with  a  Horace  in  his  hand,  tending  his  fmail  allotment 
of  fheep  in  a  -:ommon  field  :  which  he  told  them  he  was 
forced  to  do,  becaufe  his  fervant  was  gone  home  to  dine, 
sill  :,.7u.i  his  wife  in  the  houfhold  bufmefs.  When  the  fer- 
vant i£:uraed  and  releafed  him,  his  pupils  attended  him  to 
hi  ;C,  where  their  bed  entertainment  was  his  quiet  com- 
pany, which  was  prefently  denied  them  ;  for  Richard  was 
called  to  rock  the  cradle,  and  the  reft  of  their  welcome  was 
fo  like  :his,  that  they  frayed  but  till  the  next  mornina;,  which 

on^&c.  was  long  enough  to  difcover  and  pity  their  tutor's  condition. 
At  their  return  to  London,  Sandys  acquainted  his  father 
with  Hooker's  deplorable  ilate ;  who  thereupon  entered  fo 
heariily  into  his  concerns,  that  he  got  him  to  be  made 
matter  of  the  Temple  in  1585.  This,  though  a  fine  piece 
of  preferment,  was  not  fo  fuits-ble  to  Hooker's  temper,  as 
the  retirement  of  a  living  in  the  country,  where  he  might  be 
fr-ee  from  no;fe  :  nor  aid  he  accept  of  it  without  rslu^tance, 
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At  the  time  when  Hooker  was  chofen  mailer  of  the  Temple, 
one  Walter  Travers  was  afternoon-lecturer  there  ;  a  man  of 
learnin^  and  pood  manners,  it  is  faid,  but  ordained  bv  the 
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prefbytery  at  Antwerp,  and  warmly  attached  to  the  Geneva 
government.      Travers   had  forne  hopes  of  letting  up  this 
government  in  the  Temple,  and  for  tlrat  purpofe  endeavoured 
to  be  mailer  of  it ;    but,  not  fucceeding,  gave  Hooker  all 
the  oppoiition  he  could  in  his  fermons,  many  of  which  were 
about  the  doclrine,  difcipline,  and  ceremonies  of  the  church ; 
infomuch  that  they  conftantly  withftood  each   other  to  the 
face  :  for  as  fomebody  faid  pleafantly,  "  The  forenoon  ier- 
"  mon  fpake  Canterbury,  and  the  afternoon  Geneva."  The 
oppoiition  became  fo  vifioie,  and  the  confequences  fo  dan- 
gerous, efpecially  in  that  place,  that  Archbp.  vV  hit^ift  caufed 
Travers  to  be  filenced  by  the  higa  commiffion  court.     Upon 
that,  Travers  prefenttd  nis  fuor/lication  to  the  privy-council^ 
which  being  without  effecl,  he  made  it  public.      This  obliged 
Hooker  to  publifh  an  anfwer,  which  was  infcribed  to  the 
archbifhop,  and  procured  him  as  much  reverence  and  refpecl: 
from  fome,  as  it  did  negL5t  and  hatred  from  others.     In 
order  therefore  to  undeceive  and  win  thefe,  he  entered  upon 
his  famous  work  "  of  the  Laws  of  Ecclefiailical  Polity ;" 
and  laid  the  foundation  anJ  plan  of  it,  while  he  was  at  the 
Temple."    But  he   found  the  Temple  no  fit  place  to  finiih 
what  he   had  there   defigned  :    and  therefore  intreated   the 
Archbp.  to  remove  him  to  forne  quieter  fituation  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter. 

"  My  lord,  W7hen  I  loft  the  freedom  of  my  cell,  which 
"  was  my  college,  yet  I  found  fome  degree  of  it  in  my  quiet 
*'  country  parfonage.  But  I  am  weary  of  the  noife  and  op- 
f  portions  of  this  place ;  and  indeed  God  and  nature  did 
"  not  intend  me  for  contentions,  but  for  iludy  and  quietneis, 
*-*  And,  my  lord,  my  particular  contexts  here  with  Mr.  Tra- 
"  vert-,  nave  proved  the  more  unpleafant  to  me,  becaufe  I  be- 
"  Have  him  'to  be  a  good  man  ;  and  that  belief  hath  occa- 
fc  fioned  me  to  examine  mine  own  conscience  concerning 
tc  his  opinions.  And  to  fatisfy  that,  I  have  confulted  the 
"  Holy  Scripture,  and  other  laws  both  human  and  divine., 
*4  whether  the  confcience  of  him,  and  others  of  his  juda^- 
**•  ment,  ought  to  be  fo  far  complied  with  by  us,  as  to  alter 
*?  our  frame  of  church  government,  our  manner  of  God's 
^  wcrfhip,  our  praifmg  and  praying  to  him,  and  our  eilar 
tc  blifhed  ceremonies,  as  often  as  their  tender  confciences 
"'•  fh?.ll  require  us.  And  in  this  examination  I  have  not  only 
-*  fatis£ed  myfelf?  but  have  begun  a  treatife,  in  which  I  in- 
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<c  tend  the  fatisfaclion  of  others,  by  a  demonftratlon  of  the 
*6  reafonabienefs  of  our  Laws  of  Ecclefiaftical  Polity.  —  But, 
"  my  lord,  I  (hall  never  be  able  to  finifh  what  I  have  begun, 
"  unlefs  I  be  removed  into  fome  quiet  parfonage,  where  I 
may  fee  God's  bleilings  fpring  out  of  my  mother  earth, 
and  eat  my  own  bread  in  peace  and  privacy  :  a  place, 
cc  where  I  may  without  difturbance  meditate  my  approach  - 
<c  ing  mortality,  and  that  great  account,  which  all  flefh  muft 

Wskoa,&c.  "  give  at  the  lafi  day  to  the  God  of  all  fpirits." 

Upon  this  application  he  was  prefented,  in  1591,  to  the 
re£tory  of  Bofcomb  in  Wiltshire  ;  and,  July  the  fame  year, 
to  the  prebend  of  Nether-Haven  in  the  church  of  Sarum,  of 

Wa!ton,&;c.  which  he  was  alfo  made  fub-dean.     At  Bofcornb  he  finiihed 

Atli.  OXOB.  four  books?  which  were  entered  into  the  regifter  book  at 
Stationers-hall,  March  1592,  but  not  printed  till  1594. 
In  1595,  he  quitted  Bofcomb,  and  was  prefented  by  queen 
Elizabeth  to  the  rectory  of  Bimop's-Bourne  in  Kent,  where 
he  fpentthc  remainder  of  his  life.  In  this  place  he  compofed 
the  fifth  book  of  his  "  Ecclefiaftical  Polity,"  which  was 
dedicated  to  the  Archbilhop,  and  publiftied  by  itfelf  in  1597* 
He  rmifhed  there  the  6th,  yth,  and  8th  books  of  that  learned 
work  ;  but  whether  we  have  them  genuine,  and  as  left  by 
himfelf,  hath  been  a  matter  of  much  difpute.  Some  time 
after  he  caught  cold,  in  a  pafTage  by  water  between  Lon- 
don and  Gravefend,  which  drew  upon  him  an  illnefs,  that 
put  an  end  to  his  life,  when  he  was  only  in  his  4yth  year. 
He  died  Nov.  2,  1600.  His  illnefs  was  fevere  and  linger- 
ing ;  he  continued,  notwithftanding,  his  ftudies  to  the  laft. 
He  ftrove  particularly  to  nnifh  his  "  Ecclefiaftical  Polity  ;" 
and  faid  often  to  a  friend,  who  viftted  him  daily,  that  "  he 
"  did  not  beg  a  long  life  of  God  for  any  other  reafon,  but 
"  to  live  to  nnifh  the  three  remaining  books  of  Polity  ;  and 
u  then,  Lord,  let  thy  fervant  depart  in  peace,"  which  was 
his  ufual  expreflion.  A  few  days  before  his  death,  his  houfe 
was  robbed  j  of  which  having  notice,  he  afked,  u  are  my 
**•  books  and  written  papers  fafe?':  And  being  anfvvered, 
that  they  were,  "  then,"  faid  he,  "  it  matters  not,  for  no 

Waiton,&c.  "  other  lofs  can  trouble  me." 

But  whatever  value  Hooker  himfelf  might  put  upon  his 
books  of  "  Ecclefiaftical  Polity,"  he  could  not  put  a  greater 
upon  them,  than  every  body  elfe  has  done.  They  have  been 
admired  for  the  foundnefs  of  reafoning,  which  runs  through 
them,  and  the  prodigious  extent  of  learning,  they  every 
where  difcover  :  and  the  author  has  univerfally  acquired 
from  them  the  honourable  titles  of  "  the  Judicious"  and 
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**  the  Learned."     When  James  I.  afcended  the  throne  of 
England,  he  is  faid  to  have  afked  Whitgift  for  his  friend  Mr. 
Hooker,  from  whofe  books  of  "  Ecclefiaftical  Polity"  he  had 
fo  much  prolitted  ;  and  being  informed  by  the  Archbp.  that 
he  died  a  year  before  the  queen,  he  expreiled  the  greateft  dif- 
appointment  and  the  deepeft  concern.     Charles  I.   it  is  well 
known,    earneftly  recommended  the    reading  of  Hooker's 
books  to  his  fon  ;  and  they  have  ever  fince  been  held  in  the 
higheft  veneration  and  efteem  by  all.     An  anecdote  is  pre-  Walton, i 
ferved  by  the  writer  of  his  life,  which,  if  true,  {hews  that  his 
fame  was  by  no  means  confined  to  his  own  country,  but 
travelled  abroad  ;  and  fo  far  and  fo  loudly,  that  it  reached 
even  the  ears  of  the  Pope  himfelf.     Cardinal  Alen  and  Dr. 
Stapleton,  though  both  in  Italy  when  his  books  were  pub- 
lifhed,  were  yet  fo  affected  with  the  fame  of  them,  that  they 
contrived  to  have  there  fent  for  ;  and  after  reading  them,  are 
faid  to  have  told  the  Pope,  then  Clement  VIII.  that  "  though 
"  his  holinefs  had  not  yet  met  with  an  Englifh  book,  as  ho 
"  was  pleafed  to  fay,  whofe  writer  deferved  the  name  of  an 
author,  yet  there  now  appeared  a  wonder  to  them,  and  fo 
they  did  not  doubt  it  would  appear  to  his  holinefs,  if  it 
was  in  Latin ;  which  was,  that  '  a  pure  obfcure  Englifh 
prieft  had  writ  four  fuch  books  of  Law  and  Church  Polity, 
"  in  fo  majeftic  a  ftyle,  and  with  fuch  clear  demonftrations 
"  of  reafon,'  that   in  all   their  readings   they  had  not  met 
"  with  any  thing  that  exceeded  him."     This  begetting  in 
the  Pope  a  defire  to  know   the  contents,  Stnpleton  read  to 
him  the  firft   book   in  Latin  ;   upon  which   the  Pope  faid, 
"  there  is  no  learning  that  this  man  hath  not  fearched  into  ; 
"  nothing  too  hard  for  his  underftandino.     This  man  indeed 
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"  deferves  the  name  of  an  author.  His  books  will  get  re- 
"  verence  by  age  ;  for  there  is  in  them  fuch  feeds  of  eternity, 
"  that  if  the  reft  be  like  this,  they  fhall  continue  till  the  laft 
"  fire  fhall  devour  all  learning :"  all  which,  whether  the 
Pope  faid  it  or  no,  we  take  to  be  ftri&ly  true. 

Befides  the  eight  books  of  "  Ecclefiaftical  Polity/'  and 
his  anfwer  to  Travers's  u  Supplication,"  there  are  fome  fer- 
mons  of  his  in  being,  which  have  of  late  been  collected  and 
printed  with  his  works  in  folio. 

HOOPER  (Dr.  GEORGE),  an  eminent  Englifh  divine, 
was  born  at  Grimley  in  Worcefterfhire,  about  1640,  and 
educated  in  grammar  and  claffical  learning  at  Weftminfter- 
fchool,  where  he  was  king's  fcholar.  From  thence  he  be- 
came a  Undent  of  Chrift-church  in  Oxford  in  16^6,  where  Wboi'f 
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lie  took  his  cegrees  at  the  regular  times  ;  and  diilinguifhcxf 
himfelf  above  his  contemporaries  by  his  fuperior  knowledge 
in  philoiophy5  mathematics,  Greek  and  Roman  antiquitic^ 
and  the  Oriental  languages.  In  1672,  he  became  chaplain 
to  Morley,  bifhop  of  Winchefter  ;  and  not  long  after  chap- 
lain to  Archbp.  Sheldon,  who  begged  this  favour  of  the 
bifhop  of  Winchefler,  and  who  in  1675  gave  him  the  rec- 
tory of  Lambeth,  and  afterwards  the  precentorihip  of  Exeter,, 
In  1677,  he  commenced  D.D.  and  the  fame  year,  being 
made  almoner  to  the  princefs  of  Orange,  he  went  over  to 
Holland,  where,  at  the  requeft  of  her  royal  highnefs,  he  re- 
gulated her  chapel  according  to  the  ufage  of  the  church  of 
England.  After  one  year's  attendance,  he  repafled  the  fea^ 
in  order  to  compleat  his  marriage,  the  treaty  for  which  had 
been  fet  on  foot  before  his  departure.  This  done,  he  went 
back  to  her  highnefs,  who  had  obtained  a  promife  from  him 
to  that  purpofe  ;  but,  after  a  flay  of  about  eight  months,  (he 
confented  to  his  return  home.  In  1680,  he  was  offered  the 
divinity- profefforfhip  at  Oxford,  which  he  declined ;  but 
was  made  king's  chaplain  about  the  fame  time.  In  1685, 
by  the  kinp-"'s  command,  he  attended  the  duke  of  Monmouths 
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and  had  much  free  converlation  with  him  in  the  Tower, 
both  the  evening  before,  and  the  day  of  his  execution.  The 
following  year  he  took  a  {hare  in  the  Popifh  controverfy, 
and  wrote  a  treatifc,  which  we  {hall  mention  prefently  with 
his  works.  In  1691,  he  fucceeded  Dr.  Sharpy  in  the  deanery 
of  Canterbury.  As  he  never  made  the  leaft  application  for 
preferment,  queen  Mary  furprifed  him  with  this  offer,  when 
the  king  her  hufoand  was  abfent  in  Holland.  He  was  made 
chaplain  to  their  majefties  the  fame  year.  In  1698,  when  a 
preceptor  was  chofen  for  the  duke  of  Gloucefrer,  though 
both  the  royal  parents  of  that  prince  prefled  earneftly  to  have 
Beyer's  Hooper,  and  no  pretence  of  any  objection  was  ever  made 
Hift.  at"  F.qainft  him,  yet  the  king  named  Bp.  Gurnet  for  that  fervice. 
Anne*  on-  ^-n  T7O1?  k"e  was  chofen  prolocutor  to  the  lower  houfe  of 
dertfaat  convocation  ;  and  the  fame  year  was  offered  the  primacy  of 
Ireland  by  the  earl  of  Rochefter,  then  lord  lieutenant  there. 
The  year  after  the  accefiion  of  Anne  to  the  throne,  he  was 
nominated  to  the  bifhopric  of  St.  Afaph.  This  he  accepted, 
though  againft  his  inclination ;  and  in  half  a  year  after,  re- 
ceiving a  like  command  to  remove  to  that  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
he  earneiVty  requefted  her  majefty  to  difpenfe  with  the  order, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  fudden  charge  of  fuch  a  tranfla- 
tion,  as  well  as  a  reluctance  to  remove,  but  alfo  in  regard 
to  his  friend  Dr.  Kenn,  the  deprived  bifhop  of  that  place, 

for 
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for  whom  he  begged  the  bifhopric.  The  queen  readily  com- 
plied with  Hooper's  requeft ;  but  the  offer  being  declined 
by  Kenn,  Hooper  at  his  importunity  yielded  to  become  his 
fucceffor.  He  fat  in  the  fee  of  Bath  and  Wells  24  years  and 
iix  months -,  and,  in  1627,  died  at  Berkley  in  Somerfetfhirc, 
whither  he  fometimes  retired ;  and  was  interred,  in  purfu- 
ance  of  his  own  requeft,  in  the  cathedral  of  Weils,  under  a 
marble  monument  with  a  Latin  infcription  upon  it. 

Befides  eight  fermons,  he  publiihed  feveral  books  in  his 
life-time,  and  left  feveral  MSS.  behind  him,  fome  of  which 
he  gave  leave  to  be  printed.  The  following  is  a  catalogue 
of  both.  i.  "  The  Church  of  England  free  from  the  Impu-> 
"  tation  of  Popery,  1682."  2.  "  A  fair  and  methodical 
"  Difcuilion  of  the  firft  and  great  Controverfy  between  the 
cc  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  concerning 
"'the  Infallible  Guide:  in  three  Difcourfes."  The  two 
firft  of  which  were  licenced  by  Dr.  Morrice,  in  1687,  but 
the  laft  was  never  printed.  3-  "  The  Parfon's  Cafe  under 
"  the  prefent  Land-Tax,  recommended  in  a  Letter  to  a 
"  Member  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  1689."  4.  "  A 
"  Difcourfe  concerning  Lent,  in  t\vo  Parts,  The  firft,  au 
"  hiftorical  Account  of  its  Observation  ;  the  fecond,  an 
"  Effay  concerning  its  Original.  This  fubdivided  into  two 
"  Repartitions,  whereof  the  firft  is  preparatory,  and  (hews, 
"  that  moft  of  our  Chriftian  Ordinances  are  derived  from 
tc  the  Jews  ;  and  the  fecond  conjectures,  that  Lent  is  of  the 
V  fame  Original,  1694."  5.  A  Paper  in  the  "  Philofophi- 
"  cal  Tranfadlions  for  Oft.  1699,"  intituled,  "  A  Calcula- 
"  tion  of  the  Credibility  of  Human  Testimony."  6.  "New 
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"  Danger  of  Prefbytery,  1713.''  7.  "  Marks  of  a  de- 
<c  fencelefs  Caufe."  8.  u  A  Narrative  of  the  Proceedings 

4^) 

"  of  the  lower  Houfe  of  Convocation  from  P'eb.  10,  1700^ 
cc  to  June  25,  1701,  vindicated."  Q.  "  De  Valentiniano- 
*'  rum  Hserefi  cqnjediurs,  quibus  illius  origo  ex  ^gyptiaca 
*'  Theologia  deducitur,  1711."  JO.  "  An  Inquiry  into  the 
"  State  of  the  ancient  Meafures,  the  Attic,  the  Roman, 
<c  and  efpecially  the  Jewifh.  With  an  Appendix  concern* 
"  ing  our  old  Engliih  Money  and  Meafures  of  Content, 
<c  1721."  Ji.  "  De  Patriarchae  jacobi  Eenediclicne  Gen. 
<c  49,  conjefturae,"  publiihed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hunt  of 
Hart-hall  in  Oxford,  with  a  preface  and  notes,  according  to 
the  bifhop's  directions  to  the  editor,  a  little  before  his  death. 
The  MSS.  before  mentioned  are  the  two  following :  i.  "  A 
u  Latin  Sermon,"  preached  in  1672,  when  he  took  the  de*. 
"  gree  of  B.  D.  and,  2.  "  A  Latin  Traft  on  Divorce."  A 
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beautiful  edition  of  his  whole  works  was  printed  at  Oxford, 
1757,  folio. 

Ath.  Oxoa,  HOPER,  or  HOOPER  (JOHN),  memorable  for  martyr- 
dom in  the  Proteftant  caufe,  was  born  in  Somerfetfhire,  and 
bred  at  Oxford.  Retook  a  bachelor's  degree  in  1518; 
and,  as  is  reported,  was  of  the  fraternity  of  Ciftercians, 
commonly  called  White  Monks  :  but,  being  weary  of  the 
order,  he  returned  to  Oxford,  where,  as  the  Catholics  fay, 
he  was  poifoned  with  Lutheran  principles,  and  became,  in 
their  language,  a  heretic.  At  the  time  when  the  ftatute  of 
the  Six  Articles  came  out,  he  left  what  he  had  ;  and  by  fome 
means  got  to  be  chaplain  and  fteward  to  Sir  John  Arundel, 
who  was  afterwards  put  to  death  with  the  protector  in  king 
Edward's  days  :  but,  being  difcovered  to  be  a  Proteftant,  he 
was  obliged  to  quit,  and  fly  into  France.  After  flaying  for 
fome  time  in  a  difagreeable  fituation  there,  he  returned  to 
England,  and  lived  with  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Saintlow. 
But  at  length  being  fought  after,  and  dreading  to  be  appre- 
hended, he  difguifed  himfelf  in  a  mariner's  habit,  made  him- 
felf  mailer  of  a  boat,  and  failed  to  Ireland.  Thence  he 
went  to  Switzerland,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Bui- 
linger,  fcholar  and  fucceftbr  of  Zuinglius's  chair;  and  where, 
faith  Fox,  by  his  counfel  and  doctrine,  he  married  a  wife 

Aa.&Mon.  which  was  a  Burgundian,  and  applied  very  ftudioufly  to  the 

Ecclef.  fub.  Hebrew  tongue.  ' 

On  theacceflion  of  Edward  VI.  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  fettled  in  London,  and  became  a  frequent  and  po- 
pular preacher.  When  Bonner  was  to  be  deprived  of  his 
bifhopric,  he  was  one  of  his  accufers  ;  which,  no  doubt, 
would  recommend  him  as  an  acceptable  facrifice  in  the  fol- 
lowing bloody  reign.  By  the  intereft  of  the  earl  of  War- 
wick, he  was  nominated  and  elected  bilhop  of  Gloucefter  ; 
..but  when  he  came  to  be  confecrated  or  inverted  by  Abp. 
Cranmer  and  Bp.  Ridley,  he  refufed  to  wear  a  canonical 
habit,  and  was  thereupon  put  under  confinement.  But, 
thefe  ceremonies  being  difpenfed  with  by  the  king's  authori- 
ty, he  was  confecrated  bifhop  of  the  aforefaid  fee,  in  1550  ; 
and,  about  two  years  after,  he  had  the  bifhopric  of  Worcef- 
ter  given  to  him,  to  keep  in  commendam  with  the  former. 
He  now  preached  often,  vifited  his  diocefes,  kept  great  hof- 
pitality  for  the  poor,  and  was  beloved  by  many.  But  in  the 
perfecution  under  Mary,  being  then  near  fixty  years  of  age, 
and  refufing  to  recant  his  opinions,  hs  was  burned  in  the 
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cfcy  of  Gloucefter,  and  fufFered  death  with  admirable  con- 

"     ai  ' 

Itancy. 

He  was  a  perfon  of  good  parts,  and  great  learning,  and 
f)ublifhed  many  writings,  fome  of  which  are  to  be  found  in 
John  Fox's  book  of  the  "  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the 
"  Church." 

HOORNBEECK  JOHN),  an  illuftrious  profeflbr  of  di- 
vinity in  the  universities  of  Utrecht  and  Leyden,  was  born 
at  Haerlem  in  1617,  and  ftudied  there  till  he  was  16.  Then 
he  was  fent  to  Leyden,  and  afterwards  in  16.35  went  to  fludy 
at  Utrecht.  In  1639?  he  was  admitted  a  mmifler,  and  went 
to  perform  the  functions  of  his  office  fecretly  at  Cologne  j 
and  was  never  difcouraged  by  the  dangers  to  which  he  was 
expofed  in  a  city  where  moft  of  the  inhabitants  were  zealous 
Papifts.  He  returned  to  Holland  in  164 3, arid  that  year  was  made 
D.  D.  The  proofs  he  gave  of  his  great  learning  were  fuch> 
that  he  was  chofen  in  1644  to  fill  the  chair  of  divinity  pro- 
feflbr  at  Utrecht :  and  the  next  year  was  made  minifter  in 

'  • 

ordinary  of  the  church  in  that  city.     However  difficult  the 
functions  of  thefe  two  employments  were,  yet  he  acquitted 
himfelf  in  them  with  great  diligence  almoll  ten  years.    As  a 
paftor,  he  often  vifited  the  members  of  his  church  :  he  en- 
couraged the  pious,    instructed  the  ignorant,  reproved  the 
wicked.,  refuted  the  heretics,    comforted  the  afflicted,    re- 
frefhed  the  fick,  ftrengthened  the  weak,  cheared  up  the  droop- 
ing, affifted  the  poor.    As  a  profelTor,  he  took  as  much  care 
of  the  ftudents  in  divinity,  as  if  they  had  been  his  own  chil- 
dren :  he  ufed  to  read  not  only  public  lectures,  but  even  prU 
vate  ones,  for  them  ;  and  to  hold  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
difputations.     He  was  chofen  to  exercife  the  fame  employ- 
ments at  Leyden,  which  he  had  at  Utrecht,  and  accepted 
them  in  1654.     He  died  in  1666  \  and  though  he  was  but 
about  49  years  of  age,  yet  confidering  his  labours  it  is  rather 
a  matter  of  wonder,  that  he  lived  fo  long,  than  that  he  died 
fo  foon.     He  publimed  a  great  number  of  works  ;  didactical, 
polemical,  practical,  hiftorical,  and  oratorical^     He  under^. 
ftood  many  languages^  both  ancient  and  modern  ;  the  Latin^ 
Greek*,  Hebrew,  Chaldaic.  Syriac,  Rabbinical,  Dutch*  Ger- 
man., Engliftij  French,  Italian,  and  fome  little  of  Arabic  and 
Spanifh,     He  never  departed  one  inch  from  the  moft  ftri<5t 
Orthodoxy;  and  he  was  not  lefs  commendable  for  his  inte- 
grity, than  for  his  parts  and  learning.     Bayle  feems  to  have 
fet  him  forth  in  his  Dictionary,  as  the  complete  model  of 
VOL,  VII.  Q. 
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good  paftor  and  divinity-profeiTor.     He  married  at  Utrecht 
in  1650  5  and  left  two  fons. 

HOPKINS  (EZEKIEL),  a  learned  and  worthy  prelate, 
experienced  a  fate  extremely  fingular.  He  was  born  at  Sand- 
ford  in  Devonfhire,  where  his  father  was  curate  ;  became 
choirifter  of  Magdalen-college,  Oxford,  in  1649,  at  the  age 
of  about  16,  uiher  of  the  fchool  adjoining,  when  B.  A.; 
chaplain  of  the  college  when  M.  A. ;  and  would  have  been 
fellow,  had  his  country  qualified  him.  All  this  time  he 
lived  and  was  educated  under  Prefbyterian  and  Independent 
difcipline  j  and  about  the  time  of  the  Reftoration  became 
afiiftant  to  Dr.  Spurftow  of  Hackney.  He  was  afterwards 
elected  preacher  at  one  of  the  city  churches  ;  but  the  bifhop 
of  London  refufed  to  admit  him,  as  he  was  a  popular  preacher 
among  the  Fanatics.  He  then  obtained  St.  Mary's  church 
at  Exeter,  was  countenanced  by  bifhop  Ward,  and  much 
admired  for  the  comelinefs  of  his  perfon  and  elegance  of 
preaching.  The  lord  Robartes  in  particular  (afterwards 
•earl  of  Truro)  was  fo  pleafed  with  him,  that  he  gave  him 
his  daughter  Araminta  in  marriage,  took  him  chaplain  to 
Ireland  in  1669,  gave  him  the  deanry  of  Raphoe,  and  re- 
commended him  fo  effectually  to  his  fucceflbr  lord  Berkeleya 
that  he  was  confecrated  bifhop  of  Raphoe  Oct.  27,  1671, 
and  tranfiated  to  Londonderry  in  1681.  Driven  thence  by 
the  forces  under  the  earl  of  Tyrconnel  in  1688,  he  retired 
into  England,  and  was  elected  minifter  of  Aldermanbury  in 
Sept.  1689,  where  he  died.  June  19,  1690,  he  publifhed 
five  Tingle  Sermons,  afterwards  incorporated  in  two  volumes  ; 
an  "  An  Expofition  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  1692," 
4to,  with  his  portrait  j  and  an  "  Expofition  of  the  Lord's 
"  Prayer,  1691." 

HOPKINS  (CHARLES),  fon  of  the  bifhop  of  London- 
derry. He  was  born  at  Exeter  ;  but,  his  father  being  taken 
chaplain  to  Ireland,  he  received  the  early  part  of  his  educa- 
tion at  Trinity-college,  Dublin;  and  afterwards  was  a  ftu- 
dent  at  Cambridge.  On  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  in  1688, 
he  returned  thither,  and  exerted  his  early  valour  in  the  caufe 
of  his  country,  religion,  and  liberty.  When  public  tran- 
quillity was  reflcred,  he  came  again  into  England,  and  fell 
into  an  acquaintance  with  gentlemen  of  the  beft  wit,  whofe 
age  and  genius  were  mo,t  agreeable  to  his  own.  In  1694 
he  publifhed  forne  "  Epiilolary  Poems  and  Tranflations," 
which  maybe  feen  in  the  "Select  Collection;"  and  in  1695 
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he  (hewed  his  genius  as  a  dramatic  writer,  by  "  Pyrrhus  king 
"  of  Egypt,"  a  tragedy,  to  which  Congreve  wrote  the  epi- 
logue.    He  pubiiihed  that  year  "  The  Hiltory  of  Love,"  a 
connexion  of  fele<£t  fables  from   "  Ovid's   MetamorphofeS, 
<c  1695  ;"  which,  by  the  fweetnefs  of  his  numbers  andeafi- 
nefs  of  his  thoughts,  procured  him  confiderable  reputation. 
With  Dryden  in  particular  he  became  a  great  favourite.     He 
afterwards  pubiiihed  the  "  Art  of  Love,"  which,  Jacob  fays, 
"  added  to  his  fame,  and  happily  brought  him   acquainted 
"  with  the  earl   of  Dorfet  and  other  perfons  of  diflin&ion, 
"  who  were  fond  of  his  company,  through  the  agreeablenefs 
"  of  his  temper  and  the  pleafantry  of  his  converfation.     It 
46  was  in  his  power  to  have  made  his  fortune  in  any  fcene 
"  of  life  ;  but  he  was  always  more  ready  to  ferve  others  than 
"  mindful  of  his  own  affairs  ;  and,  by  the  excefles  of  hard 
"  drinking,  and  a  too  paflionate  fondnefs  for  the  fair  fex,  he 
"  died  a  martyr  to  the  caufe  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age." 
Mr.   Nichols   has  preferved  in  his  collection  an  admirable 
Hymn,  u  written  about  an  hour  before  his  death,  when  in 
"  great  pain."     His  "  Court-Profpe6t,"  in  which  many  of 
the  principal  nobility  are  very  handfomcly  complimented,  is 
called  by  Jacob  "  an  excellent  piece;"  and  of  his  other 
poems  he  adds,  "  that  they  are  all  remarkable  for  the  purity 
"  of  their  diction,  and  the  harmony  of  their  nutnbzrs."  Mr. 
Hopkins  was  alfo  the  author  of  two  other  tragedies  j  "  Boa- 
*'  dicea  Queen  of  Britain,    1697  ;"  and  "  Friendfhip  im- 
<c  proved,  or  the  Female  Warrior,"  with  a  humorous  pro- 
logue, comparing  a  poet  to  a  merchant,  a  comparifon  which 
will  hold   in  moll  particulars  except  that  of  accumulating 
wealth.     Our  author,  who  was  at  Londonderry  when  this     ' 
tragedy  came  out,  infcribed  it  to  Edward  Coke  of  Norfolk, 
Efq;  in  a  dedication,  remarkably  modeft  and  pathetic.     It 
is   dated  Nov.  i,  1699,  and  concludes:  "I  now  begin  to 
"  experience  how  much  the  mind  may  be  influenced  by  the 
"  body.     My  Mufe  is  confined,  at  prefent,  to  a  weak  and 
"  fickly  tenement ;  and  the  winter  feafon  will  go  near  to 
"  over- bear   her,  together  with  her  houmold.     There  are 
"  florms  and  tempefts  to  beat  her  down,  or  frofts  to  bind 
"  her  i;p  and  kill  her  ;  and  fhe  has  no  friend  on  her  fide  but 
youth  to  bear  her  through  ;  if  that  can  fuftain  the  attack, 
and  hold  out   till  fpring  comes  to  relieve   me,  one  ufe  I 
fhall  make  of  farther  life  fhall  be  to  {hew  how  much  I  am, 
44  Sir,  your  moft  devoted  humble  fervant,     C.  HOPKINS." 
His  feelings  were  prophetic  j  he  died  in  the  courfe  of  that 
winter. 
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HOPKINS  (JOHN),  another  fon  of  the  good  bimop  of 
Seka Col-  Londonderry,  and  born  Tan.  i,  167*:.     Like  his  elder  bro- 

i-.n.: f  J 7  ; r7     .        • '         /  ->        .  , 

ther j  his  poetry  was  principally  on  iubjects  or  .Love ;  like 
him  too,  his  profpects  in  life  appear  to  have  terminated  un- 
. fortunately.  He  publimed,  in  1698,  "  The  Triumphs  of 
."  Peace,  or  the  Glories  of  NafTau  ;  a  pindaric  poem  occa- 
"  iioned  by  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  between  the  Confe- 
<e  deracy  and  France ;  written  at  the  time  of  his  grace  the 
"  duke  of  Ormond's  entrance  into  Dublin."  <c  The  defign 
"  of  this  poem,"  the  author  fays  in  his  preface,  "  begins, 
"  after  the  method  of  Pindar,  to  one  great  man,  and  rifes  to 
"  another;  firft  touches  the  duke,  then  celebrates  the 
"  actions  of  the  king,  and  fo  returns  to  the  praifes  of  the 
"  duke  again."  In  the  fame  year  he  publimed  "  The  Vic- 
"  tory  of  Death  ;  or  the  Fall  of  Beauty ;  a  vifionary  Pin- 
"  daric  Poem,  occafioned  by  the  ever-to-be-deplored  Death 
"  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lady  Cutts,"  8vo.  But 
the  principal  performance  of  J.  Hopkins  was  "  Amafia,  or 
"  the  Works  of  the  Mufes,  a  collection  of  poems  in  three 
"  volumes,  1700."  Each  of  thefe  little^  volumes  is  divided 
into  three  books,  and  each  book  is  infcribed  to  fome  beauti- 
ful patronefs,  amongft  whom  the  duchefs  of  Grafton  Hands 
foremoft.  The  laft  book  is  infcribed  "  To  the  memory  of 
"  Amafia,"  whom  he  addreffes  throughout  thefe  volumes  in 
the  character  of  Sylvius.  There  is  a  vein  of  ferioufnefs,  if 
not  of  poetry,  runs  through  the  whole  performance.  Many 
of  Ovid's  ftories  are  very  decently  imitated  ;  "  moft  of 
"  them,"  he  fays,  "  have  been  very  well  performed  by  my 
"  brother,  and  publimed  fome  years  fmce  ;  mine  were  written 
"  in  another  kingdom  before  I  knew  of  his."  In  one  of  his 
dedications  he  tells  the  lady  Olympia  Robartes,  "  Your 
ladyfhip's  father,  the  late  earl  of  Radnor,  when  governor 
of  Ireland,  was  the  kind  patron  to  mine:  he  raifed  him 
to  the  fnft  iteps  by  which  he  afterwards  afcended  to  the 
dignities  he  bore ;  to  thofe,  which  rendered  his  labours 
"  more  confpicuous,  and  fet  in  a  more  advantageous  light 
"  thofe  living  merits,  which  now  make  his  memory  be- 
"  loved.  Thefe,  and  yet  greater  temporal  honours,  your 
"  family  heaped  on  him,  by  making  even  me  in  fome  fort 
4C  related  and  allied  to  you,  by  his  inter- marriage  with  your 
"  filler  the  lady  Araminta.  How  imprudent  a  vanity  is  it 
"  in  me  to  boaft  a  father  fo  meritorious  !  how  may  I  be 
"  amamed  to  prove  myfelf  his  fon,  by  poetry,  that  only  qua- 
"  iihcation  he  fo  much  excelled  in,  but  yet  efteemed  no  ex- 
"  cellence.  I  bring  but  a  bad  proof  of  birth,  laying  my 

"  claim 
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c<  claim  in  that  only  thing  He  would  not  own.  Thefe  are, 
"  however,  Madam,  but  the  produces  of  immaturer  years ; 
"  and  riper  age  may,  I  hope,  bring  forth  more  folid  works." 
We  have  never  feen  any  other  of  his  writings  ;  nor  have 
been  able  to  collect  any  farther  particulars  of  his  life :  but  there 
is  a  portrait  of  him,  under  his  poetical  name  of  Sylvius. 

HORAPOLLO,  or  HORUS  APOLLO,  a  grammarian, 
according  to  Suidas,  of  Panoplus  in  Egypt,  who  taught  firft 
at  Alexandria,  and  then  at  Constantinople,  under  the  reign  of 
Theodofius.     There  are  extant  under  his  name  two  books 
"  concerning  the  Hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians,"  which 
Aldus  firft  publifhed  in  Greek  in  1505,  folio.     They  have 
often  been  republimed  fince,  with  a  Latin  verfion  and  notes ; 
but  the  beft  edition  is  that  by  Cornelius  de  Pauw  at  Utrecht 
in  410.     Mean  while  there  are  many  Horapollo's  of  antiqui- 
ty ;  and  it  is  not  certain,  that  the  grammarian  of  Alexan- 
dria was  the  author  of  thefe  books.     Suidas  does  not  afcribe 
them  to  him ;  and  Fabricius  is  of  opinion,  that  they  belong 
rather  to  another  Horus  Apollo  of  more  ancient  ftanding, 
who  wrote  upon  Hieroglyphics  in  the  Egyptian  language, 
and  from  whole  work  an  extract  rather  than  a  verfion  has 
been  made  of  thefe  two  books  in  Greek.     His  reafons  may 
be  feen  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  c<  Bibliotheca  Grseca." 

HORATIUS  (QUINTUS  FLACCUS),  an  ancient  Roman 
poet,  who  flourished  in  the  age  of  Auguftus,  was  born  at  Ve- 
nufium,  a  town  of  Apulia,  or  of  Lucania  ;  for  he  himfelf  Sat.  i, 
does   not  determine  which.     His  birth-day  fell  on  Dec.  8,  Llb* Iu 
U.  C.  689,  when  L.  Cotta  and  L.  Manlius  Torquatus  were  Od.  21, 
confuls ;  and  about  65  years  before  Chrift.     He  ftayed  in  Libt  u 
the  place  of  his  birth  till  he  was  ten  years  old,  and  was  then 
removed  to  Rome  :  for  though  his  father  was  no  more  than 
the  fon   of  a  freedman   and   a  tax-gatherer,   and  not  very 
learned,  yet  being  a  man  of  good  fenfe,  he  knew  the  necef- 
fity  of  inftru&ing  his  fon  by  foinething  more  than  bare  pre- 
cept.    He  removed  him  to  Rome,  therefore,  for  the  oppor-r 
tunity  of  fetting  before  him  the  examples  of  all  forts  of  per- 
fons,  and   {hewing  him  what  behaviour  he  fhould  imitate, 
and  what  he  fhould  avoid  :  fpurring  him  on  all  the  while  to 
this  imitation,  by  pointing  out  the  good  effects  of  virtue,  and 
the  ill  effects  of  vice.     This  Horace  himfelf  tells  us  ;  and  Sat-  4» 

T   "  '        * 

the  old  man  in  Terence  had  juft  the  fame  notions.  "  I  ufe 
"  him,"  fays  he,  fpeaking  of  his  fon,  "  to  look  upon  the 
"  lives  of  others,  as  upon  a  mirror  j  and  from  their  conduct 
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to  take  a  pattern  for  his  own.     Do  this,  (him  that  ;  this 
is  praife-worthy,  that  to  be  blamed."     "  Confuefacio  : 
infpicere,  tanquam  in  fpecuium,  in  vitas  omnium  jubeo, 
atque   ex  aliis  fumere  exemplum  fibi.     Hoc  facito,  hoc 
Adelph.       «  fugito:  hoc  laudieft,  hoc  vitio  datur."     Mean  time,  Ho- 
A&  »».       race  fad  n0f;  \vant  the  beft  mafters  that  Rome  could  afford  ; 
and  when  he  was  about   18,  was  fent  to  Athens,  \vhere   he 
compleated  what  his  father  bad  fo  well  begun,  and  acquired 
all  the  accomplishments  that  polite  learning  and  a  liberal 
education  could  give  him. 

Brutus  about  this  time  going  to  Macedonia,  as  he  paiTed 
through  Athens,  took  feveral  young  gentlemen  to  the  army 
Tvith  him  ;  and  Horace,  now  grown  up,  and  qualified  to  fet 
out  into  the  world,  among  the  reft.  Brutus  made  him  a  tri- 
bune :  but  it  is  probable,  that  this  general  was  pretty  much 
{heightened  for  officers  and  foldiers  at  this  time,  other  wife  we 
(hall  not  eaftly  account  for  his  advancing  Horace.  He  would 
hardly  make  him  an  officer  for  his  wit  ;  and  for  courage  he 
had  none,  as  the  event  (hewed  at  the  battle  of  Philippi,  where 
Horace  left  the  field  and  fled,  after  he  had  mamefully  flung 
away  his  fnield.  This  memorable  circumftance  of  his  life 
he  mentioned  himfelf,  in  an  Ode  to  his  friend  Pompeius 
Varus,  who  was  with  him  in  the  fame  battle  of  Philippi,  and 
accompanied  him  in  his  flight  : 

"  Tecum  Philippps,  &  celerem  fa  gam 

"  Senfi,  relic~ta  non  bene  parmula  :" 

If  indeed  we  are  to  underftand  this  ferioufly,  and  not  rather 

^   * 

as  a  compliment  to  the  prowefs  of  Auguftus  and  his  arms. 
However,  though  running  away  might  poilibly  fave  his  life> 
it  could  not  fecurehis  fortune,  which  he  forfeited;  for,  being 
•en  the  weaker  fide,  it  became  with  thofe  of  others  a  prey  to 
the  conqueror.  Thus  reduced  to  want,  that  mother  of  in- 
genuity, "  ingeni  largitor  venter,"  he  applied  himfelf  to 
poetry,  in  which  he  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  he  foon  made 
Sat.  6,  himfelf  known  to  fome  of  the  greateit  men  in  Rome.  Vir- 
i.  gil^  as  he  has  told  us,  was  the  nrft  that  recommended  him 
to  Maecenas  ;  and  this  celebrated  patron  of  learning  and 
learned  men  grew  fo  fond  of  him,  that  he  became  a  fuitor 
for  him  to  Auguftus,  and  got  his  eftate  to  be  rcftored.  Au- 
guftus washighly  taken  with  his  great  merit  and  addrefs,  ad- 
inittcu  him  to  a  clofe  familiarity  with  him  in  his  private  hours, 
and  afterwards  rruide  him  no  fmall  orters  of  preferment.  The 
poet  had  the  greatnefs  of  mind  to  refufe  them  all  ;  and  the 
prince  was  generous  enough  not  to  be  ofiencled  at  his  free- 

dom 
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dom  in  fo  doing.  He  muft  have  been,  what  his  writings  every 
where  fpeak  him  to  have  been,  very  indifferent  as  to  vain 
and  oftentatious  living,  and  the  pride  of  a  court,  to  refufe  a 
place  fo  honourable  and  advantageous  as  that  of  fecretary 
to  Auguftus.  But  the  life  he  loved  beft,  and  lived  as  much 

C? 

as  he  could,  was  the  very  reverfe  of  a  court-life ;  a  life  of 
retirement  and  fludy,  free  from  the  noife  and  hurry  of  am- 
bition :  for  he  does  but  rally,  when  he  reprefents  himfelf  as 
fond  of  change : 

"  Romae  Tibur  amo  ventofus,  Tibure  Romam," 

as  it  was  his  peculiar  talent  to  be  always  agreeable,  and,  when 
he  would  glance  at  others,  to  banter  himtelf. 

Some  time  after,  when  he  was  about  26  years  of  age,  Au- 
guftus  found  it  neceflary  to  clap  up  a  peace  with  Antony,  tha 
better  to  deftroy  young  Pompey  their  common  enemy :  and 
for  this  end  perfons  were  fent  to  Brundifium  as  deputies,  to 
conclude  the  treaty  between  them.  Maecenas  going  on  Cae- 
far's  part,  Horace,  Virgil,  and  fome  others,  accompanied 
him  thither:  and  Horace  has  defcribed  the  journey  in  a  moft 
entertaining  and  humorous  manner,  in  the  fifth  Satire  of  his 
firft  book.  This  happened  in  Poilio's  confuifhip,  who  was 
about  that  time  writing  a  hiilory  of  the  civil  wars  for  the 
•laft  20  years ;  which  occafioned  Horace  to  addrefs  the  firft 
Ode  of  the  fccond  book  to  him,  and  to  reprefent  the  many 
inconveniences  fuch  a  work  muft  necefTarily  expofe  him  to. 

cc  Periculofse  plenum  opus  aleae 
"  Traclas,  &  incedis  per  ignes 
"  Suppolitos  cineri  doloib:" 

j-uftly  imagining,  it  might  ruin  him  with  Augufhis,  if  he 
mentioned  the  true  caufes  of  the  civil  war  between  Csefar 
and  Pompey,  and  their  motives  to  begin  it.  Dacier,  in  his 
life  of  Horace,  feems  to  have  fixed  happily  enough  the  time 
of  his  writing  fome  Odes  and  Epiftles,  and  Bcntley  has 
done  fomething  more  in  this  way  :  and  from  them  it  appears, 
that  before  he  was  30  years  of  age,  he  had  introduced  him- 
felf  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  mod  confiderable  perfons  in 
Rome;  of  which  this  Ode  to  Pollio  may  furnifh  a  proof: 
for  ,his  merit  muft  have  been  well  known,  and  his  reputa- 
tion well  eftablifhed,  before  he  could  take  the  liberty,  he  has 
there  done,  with  one  of  Pollio's  high  character  :  and  he  was 
fo  great  a  mafter  in  the  fcience  of  men  and  manners,  that  he 
would  ngt  have  taken  it,  if  it  had  been  improper  to  be 
taken. 

His 
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His  love  for  retirement  increafmg  with  his  age,  he  at  hft 
refolved  upon  it  for  good  and  all.  For  iome  years  he  ufe-d 
only  to  be  at  Rome  in  the  fpring,  fpending  the  fummer  in 
the  country,  and  the  v;inter  at  Tarentum.  In  his  retire- 
ment he  gave  himfelf  fo  entirely  up  to  eaie,  that  he  eould 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  undertake  any  great  work,  though  he 
was  ftrongly  folicited  to  it :  rueverthelefs,  his  gratitude  to 
Auguftus  called  upon  him  fometimes  to  fmg  his  triumphs 
over  Pompey  and  Antony,  or  the  vidiorious  exploits  of  Ti-. 
berius  and  Drufus.  His  "  Carmen  fjeculare"  he  compofed 
at  the  exprefs  command  of  Auguftus  j  and  to  oblige  him, 
wrote  alfo  the  firft  epiille  of  the  fecond  book.  That  pri-nce 
had  kindly  reproached  him,  with  having  faid  fo- little  of  him 
MI  his  writings;  and  afked  him  in  a  letter  written  on  this 
occafion,  cc  whether  he  thought  it  would  difgrace  him  with 

Vita  a  Sue-  <c  pofterity,  if  he  fhould  feem  to  have  been  intimate  with 
"  him  r':  upon  which  he  addrefTed  the  epiftle  juft  mentioned 
to  him. 

Horace  embraced  the  Epicurean  philofophy  for  the  greatest 
part  of  his  life  ;  but,  at  the  latter  end  of  it,  feems  to  have 
leaned  a  little  towards  the  Stoic.  He  was  of  a  chearful 
temper,  fond  of  eafe  and  liberty,  and  went  pretty  far  into 

Od.  T,  the  gallantries  of  his  times,  till  age  flole  in  upon  his  amours. 
T|e  feerns  to  have  maftered  his  paffions,  and  to  have  lived  in 
an  undifturbed  and  philofophical  tranquillity  :  fo  that  his  life 
in  general  was,  as  he  defcribes  it — "  Secretum  iter,  6:  fal1- 
<c  lentis  femita  vita?."  While  he  was  thus  enjoying  the 
fweets  of  retirement,  his  beloved  friend  and  patron  Maecenas 
died  ;  and  this  incident  is  fuppofed  to  have  touched  him  fo. 
feniibly,  that  he  did  not  furvive  it  Ion 2;  enough  to  lament  him 

J  •*  £D  w 

in  an  elegy.     He  had  before  declared,  upon  a  dangerous  nc 
of  illnefs,  which  had   attacked  Maecenas,  that  if  he  wentt 
\1'       he  would  not  ftay  behind  him  : 

Lib.  ii. 

u  lile  dies  utramque 
cc  Ducet  rulnam  :   non  ego  perfidum 
"  Dixi  facramentum  :   ibimus,  ibimu.s^ 
"  Utcunque  prscedes^  fupremurn 
14  Carpcre  iter  cornites  parati." 

Whether  the  lofs  of  his  patron  helped  to  morten  his  life, 
or  whether  he  was  attacked  by  ibme  diftemper  immediately 
afterwards,  is  uncertain  :  but  he  died  Nov.  17,  as  Maecenas 
did,  according  to  Dio,  the  beginning  of  that  month,  'I 'his 
happened  in  the  year  of  Rome  746,  in  that  of  Horace  57, 
and  about  eight  years  before  Chrifh  He  was  buried  near 

Maecenas's 
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Maecenas's  tomb,  and  declared  in  his  laft  words  Augustus 
his  heir  ;  the  violence  of  his  diftemper  being  fuch,  that  he 
was  not  able  to  fign  his  will.  In  his  perfon,  he  was  very 
fhort  and  corpulent,  as  we  learn  from  a  fragment  of  a  letter 
of  Auguftus's  to  him,  preferred  in  his  life  by  Suetonius : 
where  the  emperor  compares  him  to  the  book  he  fent  him, 
which  was  a  little  fhort  thick  volume.  He  was  grey-haired 
about  forty  ;  fubjeft  to  fore  eyes,  which  made  him  ufe  but 
little  exercife  ;  and  of  a  confutation  probably  not  the  beft, 
by  its  being  unable  to  fupport  him  to  a  more  advanced  age, 
though  he  ieems  to  have  managed  it  with  very  great  care. 
Confident  of  immortal  fame  from  his  works,  as  all  allow  he 
very  juftly  might  be,  he  had  thus  exprefled  his  indifference 
to  any  magnificent  funeral  lites,  or  fruitlefs  forrows  for  his  Od-  £°» 
death.  B'  u- 

"  Abfmt  inani  funere  naeniae 
<£  Luclufque  turpes,  &  querimoniae  : 
"  Compefce  clamorem,  ac  fepulchri 

"  Mitte  fupervacuos  honores." 

Mourn  not,  no  friendly  drops  muft  fall, 
No  fighs  attend  my  funeral, 

Thofe  common  deaths  may  crave  : 
Let  no  difgraceful  grief  appear, 
Nor  damp  my  glory  with  a  tear, 

And  (pare  the  ufelefs  honours  of  a  grave, 

CREECH. 

HORNECK  (Dr.  ANTHONY),  an  Engliih  divine,  was  Life  of 
born  at  Baccharack,  a  town  in  the  Lower  Palatinate,  in  *       :ck  ky 
1641.     His  father  was  recorder  or  fecretary  of  that  town,  a^i/hop'of 
ftrict  Proteftant ;  and  the  doctor  was  brought  up  in  the  fame  Bath  and 
manner,  though  fome,  it  ieems,  afTerted,  that  he  was  origi-  Wells>  p-  3« 
nally  a  Papifr.     He  was  defigned  for  the  holy  miniftry  from, 
his  birth,  and  firft  fent  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  ftudied  di- 
vinity   under    Spanheim,    afterwards    profefTor    at   Leyden. 
When  he  was  19,  he  came  over  to  England,  and  was  en- 
tered of  Queen's-college  in  Oxford,  Dec.  1663  :  of  which, 
by  the  intereft  of  Barlow,  then  provoft  of  that  college,  and 
afterwards  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  he  was   made  chaplain  foon 
after  his  admiffion.     He  was  incorporated  M.  A.  from  the  KUder,  &e : 
univerfity  of  Wittemberg,  Dec.  1663;  and  not  long  after  P*  4- 
made  vicar  of  Ailhallows  in  Oxford,  which  is  in  the  gift  of 
Lincoln-college.     Here  he  continued  two  years,  and  was 
then  taken  into  the  family  of  the  duke  of  Albemarle,  in  qua- 

lity 
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lity  of  tutor  to  his  fon  lord  Torrington.    The  duke  prefented 
him  to  the  rectory  of  Dcu'ton  in  Devonfhire,  and  alfo  pro- 
cured him  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Exeter.     In  1669, 
before  he  married,  he  went  over  into  Germany  to  fee  his 
friends,  where  he  was  mightily  admired  as  a  preacher,  and 
was  entertained  with  gr£_t  rcfpedfc  at  the  court  of  the  elector 
Kidd-r,&c.  palatine.     At  his  return  in  16719  he  was  chofen  preacher  in 
P'  5*  the  Savoy,  where  he  continued  to  officiate  till  he  died.    This 

however  was  but  a  poor  maintenance,  the  falary  being  fmall 
as  well  as  precarious,  and  he  continued   in   mean  circum- 
flances  for  fotne  years  after  the  Revolution ;  till,  as  Kidder 
Life,  &c.      fays,  it  pieafcd  God  to  raife  up  a  friend,  who  concerned  him- 
felf  on  his  behalf,    namely,  the  lord  admiral  Ruflel,  after- 
wards earl  of  Orford.     He,  before  he  went  to  fea,  waited  on 
the  queen  to  take  leave  ;  and  when  he  was  with  her,  beg- 
ged of  her,  t;.:  t  fhe  "  would  be  pkafed  to  beftow  fome  prc- 
*'  ferment  on  Dr.  Horncck."    The  queen  told  him,  that  {lie 
*'  could  not  at  prefent  think  of  L.uy  way  of  preferring  the 
"  doctor;"  and  with  this  anfwer  the  admiral  was  difmiiTed. 
Some  time  after,  the  queen  related  what  had  paffed  on  this 
affair  to  Abp.  Tillctfon  ;  and  added  withal,  that  fhe  "  was 
"  concerned  left  the  admiral  fhould  think  her  too  uncon- 
"  cerned  on  the  doctor's  behalf."     Ccnfulting   with   him 
therefore  what  was  to  be  done,  Tillotfon  advifed  her  to  pro- 
mife  him  the  next,  prebend  of  Wcflminftcr  that  mould  hap- 
pen to  become  void.     This  the  queen  did,  and  lived  to  make 
good  her  word  in    1693.      ^n    J^Si,    he  had   commenced 
D.  D.  at  Cambridge,  and  was  afterwards  made  chaplain  to 
king  William  and  queen  Mary.     His  prebend  of  Exeter  ly- 
ing at  a  great  diftance  from  him,  he  refigned  it ;  and,  Sept. 
1694,  was  admitted  to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Wells, 
Life,  &c.     to  which  he  was  prefented  by  Kidder,   bifhop  of  Bath  and 
Wells.    It  was  no  very  profitable  thing  ;  and  if  it  had  been, 
he  would  have  enjoyed  but  little  of  it,  fmce  he  died  fo  foon 
after  as  Jan.   1696,  and  in  his  56th  year.     His  body  being 
opened,  it  appeared  at  once  what  was  the  caufe  of  his  death. 
Both  his  ureters  were  flopped,  as  a  bottle  with  a  cork,  with 
a  ftone  that  entered  the  top  of  the  ureter  with  a  {harp  end  j 
the  upper  part  of  which  was  thick,  and  much  too  bin;  to  enter 
any  farther.     The   other  was   flopped  alfo   with  ftoncs  of 
KHcier, &c.  much  lefs  firmnefs   and   confiftence.      He   was    interred  in 
P*  -  Wcftminilcr-abbcy,  where  a  monument,  with  an  handfome 

infcription  upon  it,  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

Life,  &c.          He  was,  fays  Kidder,  a  man  of  very  good  learning,  and 
F-  4°*         had  gcod  (kill  in  the  languages.     He  had  addicted  himfelf  to 
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the  Arabic  from -his  youth,  and  retained  it  to  his  death.  He 
had  great  (kill  in  the  Hebrew  likewife  ;  nor  was  his  (kill 
limited  to  the  Biblical  Hebrew  only,  but  he  was  a  great  mafter 
in  the  Rabbinical  alfo.  He  %yas  a  moil  diligent  and  inde- 
fatigable reader  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  languages : 
"  Sacras  literas  traclavit  indefeiib  iludio,"  fays  his  tutor 
Spanheim  of  him  ;  and  adds,  that  he  was  then  of  an  elevated 
wit,  of  v-hich  he  gave  a  fpecimen  in  1659,  ^y  publicly  de- 
fending kt  A  Diiiertation  upon  the  Vow  of  Jephthah  con- 

44  cerning  the  ficrlnce  of  his  Daughter."     He  had  great  Life,  &c« 
(kill    in  ecck-iiafiical   hiftory,  in  controverfial  divinity,  and  p<  41' 
cafuiilical  too ;    and  it  is  laid,  that  few  men  were  fo  fre- 
quently applied  to  in  cafes  of  confcience  as  Dr.  Horneck. 

As  to  "his  paftorii  care  in  all  its  branches,  he  is  fet  forth  as 

one  of  the  greateft  examples  that  ever  lived.     "  He  had  the 

fi  zeal,  the  fpirit,  the  courage   of  John  the   Baptift.,"  fays  Life,  &c. 

Kidcier,  "  and  durft  reprove  a  great  man  ;  and  perhaps  that 

4C  man  lived  not,  that  was  more  confcientious  in  this  matter. 

4C  I  very  well  knew  a  great  man,"  fays  the  bimop,  "  and 

45  peer  of  the  realm,  from  whom  he  had  juft  expectations  of 
"  preferment  j  but  this  was  fo  far  from  itopping  his  mouth, 

that  he  reproved  him  to  his  face,  upon  a  very  critical 
affair.  He  miffed  of  his  preferment  indeed,  but  faved 
his  own  foul.  This  freedom,"  continues  the  good  bifhop, 
made  his  acquaintance  and  friendmip  very  ddireable  by 
"  every  good  man,  that  would  be  better.  He  would  in 
"  him  be  very  fure  of  a  friend,  that  would  not  fuffer  fin 
44  upon  him.  I  may  fay  of  him,  what  Pliny  fays  of  Corel- 
*'  lius  Rufus,  whofe  death  he  lament?,  4  amiii  meas  vita; 
44  teftem,  &c.'  4  I  have  loft  a  faithful  witnefs  of  my  life;' 
"  and  may  add  what  he  faid  upon  that  occafion  to  his  friend 
4i  Calvifms,  4  vereor  ne  negligentius  vivam,'  4  I  am  afraid 
44  left  for  the  time  to  come  I  fnould  live  more  carelefsly." 

He  was  the  author  of  fermons,  and  many  works  of  the 
religious  kind  ;  but  befides  thefe,  he  tranflated  out  of  High 
Dutch  into  Englilh,  "  A  wonderful  Story  or  Narrative  of 
44  certain  Swedifh  Writers,"  printed  in  Glanvil's  "  Saddu- 
44  cifmus  Triurnphatus  ;:''  in  the  fecond  edition  of  which 
book  is  a  "  Preface  to  the  Wonderful  Story,"  with  an  addi- 
tion of  a  "  new  Relation  from  Sweden,"  tranflated  by  him 
out  of  High  Dutch.  He  tranflated  likewife  from  French 
into  Engiiih,  u  An  Antidote  againft  a  carelefs  IndirTerency 
44  in  Matters  of  Religion  ;  in  Opposition  to  thofe  who  be- 
44  lieve  that  all  Religions  sre  alike,  and  that  it  imports  not 
*c  what  Men  profefs."  This  was  printed  at  London  in 

1693, 
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1693,  with  an  introduction  written  by  himfelf.  He  collect-- 
ed  and  publiihed  "  Some  Difcourfes,  Sermons,  and  Re- 
"  mains  of  Mr.  Jofeph  Glanvil,"  in  1681.  He  wrote  like - 
wife,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  "  The  laft 
c<  Confeffion,  Prayers,  and  Meditations  of  Lieutenant  John 
"  Stern,  delivered  by  him  on  the  Cart,  immediately  before 
<c  his  Execution,  to  Dr.  Burnet :  together  with  the  laft 
"  Confeffion  of  George  Borofky,  figned  by  him  in  the  Pri- 
<c  Ion,  and  fealed  up  in  the  Lieutenant's  Pacquet.  With 
"  which  an  Account  is  given  of  their  Deportment,  both  in 
"  the  Prifon,  and  at  the  Place  of  their  Execution,  which 
"  was  in  the  Pall-mall,  on  the  ioth  of  March,  in  the  fame 
"  place  in  which  they  had  murdered  Thomas  Thynne,  Efq; 
"  on  the  1 2th  of  February  before,  in  1681."  This  was 
publifhed  at  London,  in  folio,  1682. 

HORNIUS  (GEORGE),  profefTor  of  hiftory  at  Leyden, 
was  born  in  the  Palatinate,  and  died  at  Leyden  in  1670. 
He  was  a  little  maniacal  towards  the  end  of  his  life  ;  which 
diforder  was  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned'  by  the  lofs  of  6000 
florins,  he  had  entrnfted  with  an  alchemift  at  the  Hague. 
His  works  are,  i.  "  Hiftoria  Ecclefiaftica  ad  ann.  1666." 
This  has  been  well  efteemed.  2.  u  De  Oripnibus  Ameri- 
<c  canis,  1652,"  8vo,  3.  "  Geographia  Vetus  &  Nova." 
4.  «  Orbis  Politicus,"  He  was  a  man  of  vaft  reading,  ra-* 
ther  than  great  parts* 

HORROX  (TEREMIAH),    an  En2;lim  aftronomer,   2nd 

X1     '  /*     ^ 

K  at  mcrnorable  for  being  the  nrft,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
ria,  pre-4  world,  who  had  obferved  the  paflage  of  Venus  over  the  Sun's 
fixed  to  difk,  was  born  at  Toxteth  in  Lancafhire,  about  1619= 
-ex's  from  a  fchool  in  the  country,  where  he  acquired  grammar- 
learning,  he  was  fent  to  Emanuel-college  in  Cambridge,  and 
fpent  fome  time  there  in  academical  ftudies.  About  1633,  he 
began  in  good  earneft  to  ftudy  aPcronomy  :  but  living  at  that 
time  with  his  father  at  Toxteth,  in  very  moderate  circum- 
ftances,  and  being  deftitute  of  books  and  other  afliftances 
for  the  profecution  of  this  ftudy,  he  could  not  make  any  con- 
fiderable  progrefs  in  it.  He  fpent  fome  of  his  firft  years  in 
the  writings  of  Langibergius,  of  which  he  repented  and 
complained  afterwards ;  neglecting  in  the  mean  time  the 
more  valuable  and  profitable  works  of  Tycho  Brahe,  Kepler, 
and  other  excellent  aftronomers.  In  1636,  he  contracted 
an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  William  Crabtree  of  Broughton 
near  Manchefter,  and  was  engaged  in  the  fame  ftudies ;  but 

living 
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living  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  each  other,  they  could 
have  little  correfpondence  but  by  letters.  Thefe,  however, 
they  frequently  exchanged,  communicating  their  obferva- 
tions  to  one  another ;  and  they  fometimes  confulted  Mr. 
Samuel  Fofter,  profeflbr  of  aftronomy  at  Grefham  college 
in  London.  Horrox,  having  now  obtained  a  companion  in 
his  ftudies,  afTumed  new  fpirits.  Procuring  aftronomical 
inftruments  and  books,  he  applied  himlelf  to  make  obferva- 
tions ;  and  by  Crabtree's  advice,  laid  afide  Lanfbergius, 
whofe  tables  he  found  erroneous,  and  his  hypothefes  incon- 
fiftent.  He  was  purfuing  his  ftudies  with  great  vigour  and 
fuccefS}  when  he  was  cut  off  by  a  fudden  death,  Jan.  3, 
1640-1. 

What  we  have  of  his  writings  is  fufficient  to  {hew,  how 
great  a  lofs  the  world  had  of  him.     He  had  juft  finiihed  his 
"  Venus  in  Sole  vifa,"  a  little  before  his  death.     He  made 
his  obfervations  upon  this  new  and  extraordinary  phenome- 
non at  Hool  near  Liverpool  ;  but  they  did  not  appear  till 
1662,    when  Heveiius  publifhed  them   at  Dantzick,    with 
feme  works  of  his  own,  under  this   title,  "  Mercurius  in 
"  Sole  vifus  Gedani  anno  1661,  Maij  3,  cum  aliis  quibuf- 
M  dam  rerum  coeleftium  obfervationibus  rarifque  phaenomenis. 
<c  Cui  annexa  eft  Venus  in  Sole  pariter  vifa  anno  1639, 
*'  Nov.  24,  &c."     Befides  this  work  he  had  begun  another, 
in  which  he  propofed  thefe  two   things  :    firft,   to   refute 
Lanfbergius's  hypothefes,  and  to  (hew,  how  inconfiftent  they 
were  with  each  other  and  the  heavens ;  and,  fecondly,  to 
draw  up  a  new  fyftem  of  aftronomy,  agreeable  to  the  heaven?, 
from  his  own  obfervations  and  thofe  of  others  ;  retaining  for 
the  moft  part  the  Keplerian  hypothefes,  but  changing  the 
numbers,    as  obfervations   required.     Wallis,    from  whofe 
"  Epiftola  Nuncupatoria"  we  have  extracted  thefe  memoirs 
of  Horrox,  publimed  fome  of  his  papers  in  1673^  un^er  the 
title  of  "  Opera  Pofthuma  :"  others  were  carried  into  Ireland 
by  his  brother  Jonas  Horrox,-  who  had  purfued  the  fame 
fludies,  and  died  there,  by  which  means   they  were  loft  : 
and  others  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  Shakerly, 
who,  by  the  afliftance  of  them,  formed  his  "  Britifh  Ta- 
<c  bles,"  publifhed  at  London  in  1653:  which  laft  papers, 
after  Shakerly's  voyage  to  the  Eaft-indies,  \vhere  he  died, 
are  fa  id  to  have  remained  in  the  pofTeilion  of  a  bookfeller, 
till   they   were   deftroyed  by   the   great  fire  at  London  in 
1666, 

HORSTIU3 
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HORSTIUS  (JAMES),  an  eminent  phyfician,  was  born 
at  Torgau  in  1537  ;  and  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  the 
univerlity  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  in  1562.  He  was 
offered  the  place  of  public  phyfician  in  feveral  places  j  and 
he  exercifed  it  fuccefiively  at  Sagan  and  Suidnitz  in  Silefia, 
and  at  Iglaw  in  Moravia,  till  1580,  when  he  was  made 
phyfician  in  ordinary  to  the  archduke  of  Auftria  :  and  four 
years  after,  quitting  that  place,  he  was  promoted  to  the  phvfic 
profefforfhip  in  the  univerfity  of  Helmftadt.  The  oration  he 
delivered  at  his  inftallation,  "  De  remoris  difcentium  rnedi- 
<s  cinam  &  earum  remediis,"  that  is,  "  Of  the  Difficulties 
"  which  attend  the  Study  of  Phyfic,  and  the  Means  to  re- 
u  move  them,"  is  a  very  good  one ;  and  printed  with  his 
Lmdenius  "  Epiftoias  Philofophicae  &  Medicinales,  Lipf.  1596,"  8vo. 
Renovatus,  Upon  entering  on  this  poll,  he  diftinguifhed  himfeif  by  one 
thing,  which  was  thought  a  great  iingularity  :  he  joined 
devotion  to  the  practice  of  phyfic.  He  always  prayed  to 
God  to  blefs  his  prefcriptions  ;  and  he  publifhed  a  form  of 
prayer  upon  this  fubje£t,  which  he  prefented  to  the  univer- 
fity.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  no  book  of  devotion  ever 
fold  worfe  than  this,  which  Hcrftius  compofed  for  the  ufe  of 
phyficians  :  it  muft,  however,  be  obferved  to  their  honour, 
Epjft.Phi-  that  feveral  of  them  gave  him  thanks  for  publiihing  thefe 
lof.  &  Me-  praverS9  ancj  confeiTed  that  their  art  flood  very  much  in  need 
'  of  God's  affiftance.  He  acquitted  himfeif  worthily  in  his 
functions,  and  publifhed  feme  books,  which  kept  up  the  re- 
putation he  had  already  acquired.  It  muft  not  be  diffembled, 
that  he  publifned  a  "  Dinertation  upon  the  Golden  Tooth 
"  of  a  Child  in  Silefia;"  concerning  Vv7hich  he  fuffered  him- 
De  Oracu-  fe]f  to  be  monftroufly  impofed  upon.  This  golden  tooth  was 
editf  1700"  a  thorough  im'poi^ure,  contrived  for  the  fake  of  getting  mo- 
ney ;  and  Vandale  has  related,  how  the  cheat  v/as  difcovered. 
Horftius,  in  the  mean  time,  took  it  for  a  great  prodigy, 
which  ought  to  be  a  comfort  to  thofe  Chriitians,  who  were 
opprefled  by  the  Turks  ;  as  certainly  foreboding  the  downfal 
of  the  Ottoman  empire.  He  was  not,  however  the  only 
one,  who  made  himfeif  ridiculous  by  writing  about  this 
golden  tooth  :  others  did  the  fame :  and  they  may  ferve  as  a 
leflfon  of  caution  to  the  curious  inquirers  into  nature,  to  make 

A  •* 

themfelves  lure  of  the  real  exigence  of  things,  before  they  at- 
tempt to  explain  their  caufes.  Horftius's  diflertation  was 
publifhed  at  Leipfic  in  1595,  8vo,  with  another  piece  of  his 
writing,  "  De  Nodambulis,"  or  «  Concerning  thofe  who 
"  walk  in  their  flceu." 

He 
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He  died  fomewhere  about  1600.  He  married  his  firft 
wife  in  1562,  by  whom  he  had  ten  children;  and  lofmg 
her  in  1585,  he  married  a  fecond  two  years  after.  If  this 
phyfician  had  had  fomewhat  iefs  religion,  and  a  little  more 
philofophy  in  him,  it  is  probable  he  would  have  efcaped  fome 
jokes. 

HOPvSTIUS  (GREGORY),  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
gained  fuch  a  reputation  in  the  practice  of  phyfic,  that  he 
was  ufually  called  the  ^fculapiiis  of  Germany.  He  was 
born  at  Torgau  in  1578,  admitted  M.  A.  at  Wittemberg  in 
1601,  and  M.D.  at  Bafil  in  1606.  He  was  phyfic-profeflbr  Renovatui« 
in  feveral  places,  and  at  laft,  in  1622,  accepted  the  place  of 
firft  phyfician  to  the  city  of  Ulm,  which  he  held  as  long  as 
he  lived.  Fie  married  a  wife  in  1615,  and  led  her  in  1634. 
He  married  a  fecond  in  June  1635,  and  died  of  the  gout  in 
,  Auguft  1636.  He  publifhed  many  books,  fome  upon  ufe- 
ful,  fome  upon  curious  fubjects,  which  have  been  much 
efteemed.  Among  thefe  were,  "  De  tuenda  fanitate,  1648," 
1 2 mo.  cc  De  tuenda  fanitate  ftudioforum  &  literatorum, 
4C  1648,"  I2mo.  "  De  caufis  fimilitudinis  &  diffimilitudi- 
*c  nis  in  fcetu,  refpe&u  parentum,  &c.  1619,"  4to.  tc  Dif- 
44  fertatio  de  natura  amoris,  aduitis  refolutionibus  de  cura 
"  furoris  amatorii,  de  philtris,  atque  de  pulfu  amantium, 
"  1611,"  4to,  &c.  Befides  two  daughters,  he  left  four 
fons  by  his  firft  wife ;  three  of  whom  were  phyficians,  the 
other  an  apothecary.  Two  of  the  phyficians,  John-Daniel 
and  Gregory,  published  books. 

HOSPINIAN  (RoooLPHUs),  a  learned  Swifs  writer, 
who  has  done  prodigious  fervice  to  the  Proteftant  caufe,  was 
born  at  Altorf,  near  Zurich,  where  his  father  was  minifter, 
in  1547.  He  began  his  ftudies  at  Zurich,  under  the  direc- 
tion  of  Wolfius,  his  uncle  by  his  mother's  fide ;  and  made 
a  vaft  progrefs.  Lofmg  his  father  in  1563,  he  found  an  af- 
fectionate patron  in  his  godfather  Rodolphus  Guakerus. 
Fie  left  Zurich  in  1565,  in  order  to  vifit  the  other  univerfi- 
ties ;  and  he  fpent  fome  time  in  Marpurg  and  Heidelberg. 
He  was  afterwards  recalled,  and  received  into  the  miniftry  in. 
1568,  and  the  year  after  married  a  wife,  by  whom  he  had 
14  children:  neverthelefs,  when  (he  died  in  1612,  he  mar- 
ried a  fecond.  He  had  better  luck  in  this  refpe£b,  than  falls 
to  the  fhare  of  moft  men  ;  for  they  were  both  good  women, 
and  made  him  very  happy.  The  fame  year  alfo,  1569,  he 
obtained  the  freedom  of  the  city;  and  was  made  provifor 

of 
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of  the  Abbey  fchool  in  1571.  Though  his  fchoo!  and  his 
cure  engrofled  fo  much  of  his  time,  he  had  yet  the  courage 
to  undertake  a  noble  work  of  vaft  extent :  and  that  was, 
c*  An  Hiftory  of  the  Errors  of  Popery."  He  confidered,  that 
the  Papifts,  when  defeated  by  the  holy  Scriptures,  had  re- 
courfe  to  tradition  ;  were  for  ever  boafting  of  their  antiquity, 
and  defpifed  the  ProteftantS  for  being  modern.  To  deprive 
them  of  this  plea,  he  v/as  determined  to  fearch  into  the  rife 
and  progrefs  of  the  Popifh  rites  and  ceremonies  ;  and  to  ex- 
amine by  what  gradations  the  truth,  which  had  been  taught 
by  Chrift  and  his  Apoftles,  had  given  way  to  innovations. 
The  circumftance,  which  firft  fuee;efted  this  thought  was* 

»  O  O  •.-}  ' 

his  falling  accidentally  into  converfation  in  a  country  ale- 
houfe  with  a  landlord,  who  was  fo  filly  as  to  imagine,  that 
the  monaftic  life  came  immediately  from  Paradife.  He  could 
not  complete  his  work,  agreeably  to  the  plan  he  had  drawn 
out ;  but  he  publifhed  fome  confiderable  parts  of  it,  as, 
I.  "  De  Templis  :  hoc  eft,  de  origine,  progrefTu,  ufu,  & 
"  abufu  Teinplorum,  ac  omnino  rerum  omnium  ad  Templa 
"  periinentium,  1587,'*  fol.  2.  "  De  Monachis  :  feu  de 
"  origine  &  progrefiii  monachatus  &  ordinum  monaftico* 
"  rum,  1588,"  fol.  3.  "  De  Feftis  Judaeorum  &  Ethni- 
<c  corum  :  hoc  eft,  de  origine,  progreflu,  ceremoniis,  & 
<c  ritibus  feftorum  dierum  Judaeorum,  Grsecorum,  Roma- 
<c  norum,  Turcarum,  &  Indianorum,  15925"  fol.  4. 
ic  Fefta  Chriftianorum,  &c.  1593,"  fol.  5.  "  Hiftoria 
*'  Sacramentaria  :  hoc  eft,  libri  quinque  de  Ccenas  Domini- 
"  cae  prima  inftitutione,  ejufque  vero  ufu  &  abufu  inprimae  va 
"  ecclefia,  necnon  de  origine,  progreflu,  ceremoniis,  & 
"  ritibus  Miflae,  Tranfubftantiationis,  &  aliorum  pene  in- 
44  finitorum  errorum,  qujbus  Ccenae  prima  inftitutio  horrU 
*'  biliter  in  papatu  polluta  6c  profanata  eft,  1598,"  fol.  6* 
46  Pars  altera :  de  origine  &  progreiTu  controverfias  facra- 
"  mentariae  de  Ccena  Domini  inter  Lutheranos,  Ubiquiftas^ 
"  &  Orthodoxos,  quos  Zuinglianos  feu  Calviniftas  vocant, 
**  exortse  ab  anno  1517  ufque  ad  1602  deducta,  1602,"  fol. 
Thefe  are  all  of  them  parts  of  his  great  work,  which  he  en- 
larged in  fucceeding  editions,  and  added  confutations  of  the 
arguments  of  Bcllarmin,  Baronius,  and  Gretfer.  What 
he  publifhed  on  the  Eucharift,  and  another  work,  intituled* 
"  Concordia  Difcors,  &c."  printed  in  1607,  exafperated 
the  Lutherans  in  a  high  degree ;  and  they  wrote  againft  him 
very  abufively.  He  did  not  publifh  any  anfwer,  though  he 
had  almoft  fmifhed  one,  but  turned  his  arms  againft  the 
Jefuits  ;  and  publifned  "  Hiftoria  Jefuitica  :  hoc  eft,  de 
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<€  origine,  rcgulis,  conftitutiombus,  privileges,  incrementis, 
"  prog  refill,  &  propagatione  ordinis  Jefuitarum.  Item,  de 
u  eoiLiiri  doiis,  fraudibus,  impofturis,  nefariis  facinoribus, 
"  cruentis  confiliis,  falfa  quoque,  feditioia,  &  fanguinolenta 
*c  dodlrina,  1619,"  fol. 

Thcfe  are  his  works  ;  and  they  juftly  gained  him  high  re- 
putation, as  they  did  alfo  good  preferment.  He  was  ap- 
pointed archdeacon  of  Caroline  church  in  1588  ;  and,  in 
!594o  minifter  of  the  Abbey-church.  He  was  deprived  of  his 
fight  for  near  a  year  by  a  cataract,  yet  continued  to  preach 
as  ufual,  and  was  happily  couched  in  1613.  In  1623,  be- 
ing 76  years  of  age,  he  grew  childifh  ;  and  fo  continued 
till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1626.  The  public  enter- 
tained fo  high  an  opinion  of  his  learning  from  his  writings, 
that  he  was  exhorted  from  all  quarters  to  refute  Baronius's 
"  Annals  ;"  and  no  one  was  thought  to  have  greater  abili-' 
ties  for  the  talk.  A  new  edition  of  his  works  was  published 
at  Geneva,  1681,  in  feven  thin  volumes  fol. 

HOSPITAL  (WILLIAM-FRANCIS-ANTONY,  marquis 
or~)»  a  great  mathematician  of  France,  was  born  of  an 
ancient  family  in  1661.  He  was  a  geometrician  aimoft  from 
his  infancy  ;  for  one  day  being  at  the  duke  of  Rohan's, 
where  fome  able  mathematicians  were  fpeaking  of  a  problem 
of  PafchaPs,  which  appeared  to  them  extremely  difficult,  he 
ventured  to  fay,  that  he  believed  he  could  folve  it.  They 
were  amazed  at  fuch  unpardonable  prefumption  in  a  boy  of 
15,  for  he  was  then  no  more;  nevertheless,  in  a  few  days 
he  fent  them  the  folution.  He  entered  early  into  the  army,  yet 
always  preferved  his  love  for  the  mathematics,  and  ftudied 
them  even  in  his  tent ;  whither  he  ufed  to  retire,  it  is  faid, 
hot  only  to  ftudy,  but  alfo  to  conceal  his  application  to  ftudy : 
for  m  thofe  days,  to  be  too  knowing  in  the  fciences  was 
thought  to  derogate  from  nobility  ;  and  a  foldier  of  quality, 
to  preferve  his  dignity,  was  in  fome  meafure  obliged  to  hide 
his  attainments  of  this  kind.  Hofpital  did  this  very  well, 
and  was  never  fufpedled  of  being  a  great  mathematician. 
He  was  a  captain  of  horfe  ;  but,  being  extremely  ihort-iight- 
ed,  and  expofed  on  that  account  to  perpetual  inconveniences 
and  errors,  he  at  length  quitted  the  army,  and  applied  him- 
ielf  entirely  to  his  favourite  arnufement.  He  contracted  a 
friendfaip  with  Malbranche,  judging  by  his  "  Recherche  de 
"  la  verite,"  that  he  muft  be  an  excellent  guide  in  the  fci- 
ences j  and  he  took  his  opinion  upon  all  occafions.  His 
abilities  and  knowledge  were  no  longer  a  fecret:  and  at  the 
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age  of  32  he  gave  a  public  folution  of  problems,  drawn  from 
the  deeped  geometry,  which  had  been  propofed  to  mathe- 
maticians in  the  Acts  of  Leipfic.  In  1693,  he  was  received 
an  honorary  member  of  the  academy  of  the  fciences  at  Paris  j 
and  he  publifhed  a  work  upon  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  calcula- 
tions, intituled,  "  L'Analyfe  des  infinimens  petits."  He 
was  the  firft  in  France,  who  wrote  upon  this  fubjecl ;  and 
on  this  account  was  regarded  almoft  as  a  prodigy.  He  en- 
gaged afterwards  in  another  work  of  the  mathematical  kind, 
in  which  he  included  "  Les  Sectiones  coniques,  les  Lieux 
*'  geometriques,  la  Conftruction  des  Equations,"  and  "Une 
*'  Theorie  des  Courbes  mechantques :"  but  a  little  before 
he  had  finifhed  it,  he  was  feized  with  a  fever,  of  which  he 
died  Feb.  2,  1704,  aged  43.  It  was  publifhed  after  his  death. 
He  is  reprefented  as  having  been  a  very  worthy,  honeft, 
good  kind  of  man. 

-  HOTMAN  (FRANCIS),  in  Latin  Hctornanus,  a  learned 

Niceron,  French  civilian,  was  born  in  1524,  at  Paris,  where  his  fa- 
Hommes,  mily,  originally  of  Breflau  in  Silefia,  had  flourished  for  fome 
muftres,  time.  He  made  fo  rapid  a  progrefs  in  the  belles  kttres,  that 
'  at  the  age  of  15  he  was  fent  to  Orleans  to  ftudy  the  civil 
law,  and  in  three  years  received  doctor  in  that  faculty.  His 
father,  a  counfellor  in  parliament,  had  already  defigned  him 
for  that  employment ;  and  therefore  fent  for  him  home,  and 
placed  him  at  the  bar.  But  Hotman  was  foon  difpleafed 
with  the  chicanery  of  the  court,  and  applied  himfetf  vigor- 
oufly  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Roman  law  and  polite  literature. 
At  the  age  of  23,  he  was  chofen  to  read  public  le£tures  in  the 
fchools  of  Paris :  but,  relifhing  the  opinions  of  Luther,  on 
account  of  which  many  perfons  were  put  to  death  in  France, 
and  rinding  he  could  not  profefs  them  at  Paris,  he  went  to 
Lyons  the  year  after  -,  that  is,  in  1548.  Having  now  no-» 
thing  to  expert  from  his  father,  who  was  greatly  irritated  at 
the  change  of  his  religion,  he  left  France,  and  retired  to 
Geneva  ;  where  he  lived  fome  time  in  Calvin's  houfe.  From 
hence  he  went  to  Laufanne,  where  the  magiftrates  of  Bern 
gave  him  the  place  of  profefibr  of  polite  literature.  He  pub- 
lifhed there  fome  books,  which  however,  young  as  he  was, 
were  not  his  firft  publications ;  and  married  a  French  gen- 
tlewoman, who  had  retired  thither  on  account  of  religion. 
His  merit  was  fo  univerfally  known,  that  the  magiftrates  of 
Strafburg  offered  him  a  proftfibrihip  of  civil  law  j  which  he 
accepted,  and  held  to  1561.  Mean  time,  while  he  was  dif- 
eharging  the  functions  of  this  place,  he  received  invitations 
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from  the  duke  of  Pruflia,  the  landgrave  of  Hefle,  the  dukes 
of  Saxony,  and  even  from  our  queen  Elizabeth  ;  but  did  not 
accept  them.     He  did  not  refufe  however  to  go  to  the  court 
of  the  king  of  Navarre,  at  the  beginning  of  the  troubles; 
and   he  went  twice  into   Germany,  to  defire  afiiftance  of 
Ferdinand,  in  the  name   of  the  princes   of  the  blood,  and 
even  in  the  name  of  the  queen-mother.     The  fpeechhe  made 
at  the  diet  of  Frankfort  is  publifhed.     Upon  his  return  to 
Strafburg,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  go  and  teach  civil  la\V 
at  Valence ;  which  he  did  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  he  raifed 
the  reputation  of  that  univeriity.     Three  years  after  he  went 
to  be  profeflbr  at  Bourges,  at  the  invitation  of  Margaret  of 
France,  filter  of  Henry  II.  but  he  left  that  city  in  about 
five  months,  and  retired  to  Orleans  to  the  heads  of  the  party, 
who  made  great  ufe  of  his  advice.    The  peace  made  a  month 
after,  did  not  prevent  him  from  apprehending  the  return  of 
the  ilorm :   upon  which  account  he  retired  to  Sancerrc,  and 
there  wrote  an  excellent  book,  "  De  Confolatione,"  which 
his  fon  publifhed  after  his  death.     He  returned  afterwards  to 
his  profefibrmip  at  Bourges,  where  he  was  very  near  being 
killed  in  the  mafTacre  of  1572  :  but  luckily  efcaning,  he  left 
France,  with  a  full  refolution  never  to  return  thither  ;  and 
went  to  Geneva,  where  he  read  lectures  upon  the  civil  law. 
Some  time  after  he  went  to  Bafil,  and  taught  civil  lav/  there. 
He  was  fo  pleafed  with  this  fituation,  that  he  refufed  great 
offers  from  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  States-General, 
who  would  have  drawn  him  to  Leyden.     The  plague  oblig- 
ing him  to  leave  Bafil,  he  retired  to  Mcntbeliard,  where  he 
loft  his  wife  ;  and  went  afterwards  to  live  with  her  filters  at 
Geneva.     He  returned  once  more  to  Bafil,  and  there  died 
in  1590,  of  a  dropfy,  which  had  kept  him  conftantly  in  a 
ftate  of  indifpofition  for  fix  years  before.     During  this,  he 
revifed  and  digefteci  his  works  for  a  new  edition  ;  and  they 
were  publifhed  at  Geneva   1599,  in  3  vols.   fol.  with  his 
life  prefixed  by  Neveletus  Dofchius.     The  two  firft  contain 
treatifes  upon  the  civil  law :  the  third,  pieces  relating  to  the 
government  of  France,  and  the  right  of  fucceffion  ;    five 
books  of  Roman  antiquities  ;    commentaries  upon  Tully's 
"  Orations  and  Epiftles  ;"  notes  upon  Csefar's  "  Commen- 
"  taries,"  &c.     His  "  Franco-Gallia,"  or,  "  Account  of 
"  the   ancient  free   State  of  France,"    has  been  tranflated 
into  Englifh  by  lord  Molefworth,  author  of  "  The  Account 
"  of  Denmark."      He  publifhed  alfo   feveral  other   things 
without  his  name  j  but,  being  of  the  controverfial  kind,  they 
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were  probably  not  thought  of  confequence  enough  to  be  re 
vived  in  the  collection  of  his  works.  . 
.  He  was  one  of  thofe  who  would  never  confent  to  be 
painted  ;  but  we  are  told,  that  his  picture  was  taken  while 
he  was  in  his  laft  agony.  His  integrity,  firrhnefs,  and  piety 
are  vaftly  extolled  by  the  author  of  his  life  ;  yet,  if  Bau- 
douin  maybe  believed  (whom  however  it  is  more  rcafonable 
not  to  believe,  as  he  was  his  antagonift  in  the  religious  way) 
was  guilty  of  fome  very  great  enormities.  From  the  de- 
rf  money  which  he  difcovers  in  his  dedications,  and  the 
means  he  ufed  to  extort  it  from  the  great,  fome  have  fup- 
Balduino.  pOfed  him  to  be  avaritious  :  but  it  muft  be  remembered,  that 
he  loft  his  all  when  he  changed  his  religion,  and  had  no  fup- 
plies  but  what  arofe  from  reading  lectures ;  for  it  does  not 
appear  that  his  wife  was  a  fortune.  It  is  very  probable,  how- 
ever, that  thefe  would  have  been  fufficieat  for  his  fubfiftence ; 
but  it  feems  he  was  bewitched  with  fchemes  of  finding  out 
the  philofopher  s  {tone,  and  we  find  him  lamenting  to  a ' 
friend  in  his  laft  ilinefs,  that  he  had  fquandered  away  his 
fubftance  upon  this  hopeful  project.  It  is  certain,  therefore, 
he  had  his  weak  fide,  though  one  of  the  greateft  civilians 
France  ever  produced. 

N-ccron,          HOTTINGER  (JOHN-HENRY),  a  very  learned  writer, 

iJklftres3  an^  'amous  f°r  n*s  fkM  *n  ^e  Oriental  language?,  was  born 
Tom.  vni.  at  Zurich  in  SwifTerland,  1620.  He  had  a  particular  turn 
Bavie's  for  languages ;  and  the  progrefs  he  made  in  his  firft  ftudies 
gave  fuch  prom i fin g  hopes,  that  it  was  refolvcd  he  fhould  be 
fent  to  ftudy  in  foreign  countries,  at  the  public  expence. 
He  began  his  travels  in  1638,  and  went  to  Geneva,  where 
he  ftudied  two  months  under  Fr.  Spanheim.  Then  he  went 
into  France,  and  from  thence  to  Holland  ;  and  fixed  at 
Groningen,  where  he  ftudied  divinity  under  Gomarus  and 
Alting,  and  Arabic  under  Pafor.  He  intended  to  have  ftayed 
here  ;  but,  being  very  defirous  of  improving  himfelf  in  the 
Oriental  tongues,  he  went  in  1639  to  Leyden,  to  be  tutor 
there  to  the  children  of  Golius,  who  was  the  belt  fkiilcd  in 
thofe  languages  of  any  man  in  the  world.  He  improved 
greatly  by  the  inftruciions  of  Golius,  who  communicated  all 
he  could  to  him,  and  alib  by  the  affiftance  of  a  Turk,  who 
happened  to  be  at  Leyden,  in  the  ftudy  of  the  Arabic.  Ee- 
fides  thefe  advantage?,  Golius  had  a  fine  collection  of  Arabic 
books  and  MSS.  which  Hottinger  was  fuffered  to  copy  what 
he  pleafcd  from,  during  the  14  months  he  ftayed  at  Leyden. 
In  1641,  he  was  offered,  at  the  recommendation  of  Golius, 
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the  place  of  chaplain  to  the  embaflador  of  the  States-General 
to  Conftantiribple ;  and  he  would  gladly. have  attended  him, 
as  fuch  "U  journey  would  have  co-operated  wonderfully  with 
his  grand  defign  of  perfecting  himfelf  in  the  Eaftern  lan- 
guages :  but  the  magistrates  of  Zurich  did  not  confent  to  it : 
they  choie  rather  to  recall  him,  in  order  to  employ  him  for 
the  glory  and  advantage  of  their  public  fchools.  They  per- 
mitted him,  however,  to  vifit  England  nrft-;  and  the  inftant 
he  returned  from  that  country,  they  appointed  him  profeflbr 
of  ecclefiaftical  hiitory ;  and  a  year  after,  in  1643,  Save  mm 
two  profef  forth  ips,  that  of  catechetical  divinity,  and  that  of 
the  Oriental  tongues. 

He  married  at  22,  and  began  to  pubJifli  books  at  24. 
New  ppofeiTorftiips  were  bellowed  upon  him  in  1653,  anc^ 
he  was  admitted  into  the  college  of  canons.  In  1655,  the 
elector  Palatine,  defirous  to  reftore  the  credit  of  his  univer- 
fity  of  Heidelberg,  obtained  leave  of  the  fenate  of  Zurich, 
for  Hottinger  to  come,  on  condition  that  he  mould  return 
at  the  end  of  three  years  :  but  before  he  fet  out  for  that  city, 
he  went  to  Bafil,  and  there  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  He 
arrived  at  Heidelberg  the  fame  year,  and  was  graciouily  re- 
ceived in  that  city.  Befides  the  profeiTormip  of  divinity  of 
the  Old  Teftament,  and  the  Oriental  tongues,  he  was  ap- 
pointed principal  of  the  Collegium  Sapientiae.  He  was  rec- 
tor of  the  univerfity  the  year  following,  and  wrote  a  book 
concerning  the  re-union  of  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinifts ; 
which  he  did  to  pleafe  the  elector,  who  was  pretty  zealous 
in  that  affair  :  but  party-animofities,  and  that  itch  of  difpu- 
tation  fo  natural  to  mankind,  rendered  his  performance  of 
none  effecl:,  Hottinger  accompanied  this  prince  to  the  elec- 
toral diet  of  Frankfort  in  1658,  and  there  had  a  conference 
with  Job  Ludolf.  It  is  well  known,  that  Ludolf  had  ac- 
quired a  vaft  knowledge  of  Ethiopia  :  and  he,  in  con  rune-  . 
tion  with  Fiottinger,  concerted  meafuresYor  fending  into 
Africa  fome  perfons  (killed  in  the  Oriental  tongues,  who  might 
make  exacl;  enquiries  concerning  the  flate  of  the  Chriftian 
religion  in  that  part  of  the  world.  He  was  not  recalled  to 
Zurich  till  1661,  his  fuperiors  at  the  elector's  earned  requeft" 
having  prolonged  the  term  of  years  for  which  they  lent  him  : 
and  then  he  returned,  honoured  by  the  elector  with  the  title  - 
of  Ecclefiaftical-counfellor. 

Many  employments  were  immediately  conferred  on  him  : 
among  the  reft,  he  was  elected  prefident  of  the  commifrion- 
ers  who  were  to  revife  the  German  translation  of  the  Bible. 
A  civil  war  breaking  out  in  SwiiTerland  in  1664,  ^e  was 
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fcnt  into  Holland  on  ftate  affairs.  Many  univerfities  would 
willingly  have  drawn  Hottinger  to  them,  but  were  not  able. 
That  of  Leyden  offered  him  a  profefforfhip  of  divinity  in 
1667  ;  but,  not  obtaining  leave  of  his  fuperiors,  he  refufed 
it.  The  Dutch  were  not  difheartened  at  this  refufai,  but 
infilled  that  he  fhould  be  lent  them  :  upon  which  the  magif- 
trates  of  Zurich  confented,  in  complaifance  to  the  States  of 
Holland,  who  had  interefted  themfelves  in  this  affair.  As 
he  was  preparing  for  this  journey,  he  unfortunately  loft  his 
life,  June  5,  1667,  in  the  river  which  pafles  through  Zurich. 
He  went  into  a  boat,  with  his  wife,  three  children,  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, a  friend,  and  a  maid-fervant,  in  order  to  go 
and  let  out  upon  leafe  an  eftate  which  he  had  two  leagues 
from  Zurich.  The  boat  {hiking  againft  a  pier,  which  hy 
under  water,  overfet  :  upon  which  Hottinger,  his  brother- 
in-law,  and  friend,  efcaped  by  fwimming.  But  when  they 
looked  upon  the  women  and  children,  and  faw  the  danger 
they  were  in,  they  jumped  back  into  the  water  :  the  event 
of  which  was,  that  Hottinger,  his  friend,  and  three  children 
loft  their  lives,  while  his  wife,  his  brother-in-law,  and  fer- 
Tant-maid  were  faved.  His  wife  was  the  only  daughter  of 
Huldric,  minifter  of  Zurich,  a  man  of  very  great  learning, 
and  brought  him  feveral  children  :  for  befides  the  three  who 
were  drowned  with  him,  and  thofe  who  died  before,  he  left 
four  fons  and  two  daughters. 

c 

He  commenced  author,  as  we  have  obferved,  at  24 ;  and 
he  feems  to  have  been  fo  pieafed  with  that  character,  that  he 
was  afterwards  for  ever  publifning  books.  Bayle  fays,  "  it 
6i  was  not  very  difficult  for  him  to  do  this,  fmce  he  was 
"  very  laborious  arid  blefled  with  a  very  happy  memory  :'5 
but  in  this  gives  a  wipe  upon  his  parts  and  judgement.  It 
is  neverthelefs  furprizing,  that  a  man,  who  had  pofTeflecl  16 
many  academical  employments ;  was  interrupted  with  fo 
many  vifits,  for  every  body  came  to  fee  him,  and  confulted 
him  as  an  oracle  ;  and  was  engaged,  as  he  was,  in  a  cor- 
refpondence  with  all  the  literati  of  Europe : — that  fuch  a 
man  fhould  have  found  time  to  write  more  than  40  volumes, 
efpecially  when  it  is  confidered,  that  he  did  not  reach  50 
years  of  age.  We  (hall  mention  fome  of  the  moft  confider- 
able  of  his  works  ;  and  thofe  particularly,  as  being  the  moft 
interefting,  which  relate  to  Oriental  literature,  i.  "  Exer- 
"  citationes  Anti-Morinianre,  de  Pentateucho  Samaritano, 
"  &c.  1644,"  410.  Morin  had  afferted,  in  the  frrongeft 
manner,  the  authenticity  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  ; 
tvhich  he  preferred  to  the  Hebrew  text,  upon  a  pretence  that 
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this  had  been  corrupted  by  the  Jews :  and  it  was  to  combat 
this  opinion,  that  Hottinger  wrote  thefe  Exercitations.  7'his 
work,  though  the  firfr,  is,  in  the  judgement  of  father  Simon, 
one  of  the  beft  he  wrote  ;  and  if  he  had  never  written  any 
thing  more,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  left  behind 
him  a  higher  notion  of  his  abilities  than  he  has  :  for  certainly 
it  was  no  fmall  enterprise  for  him,  at  his  green  years,  to  at- 
tack, on  a  very  delicate  and  knotty  fubject,  and  with  fup- 
poled  fucccfs  too,  one  of  the  moft  learned  men  in  Europe  at 
that  time. 

The  next  works  we  (hall  mention  relate  immediately  to 
Oriental  affairs ;  and  may  always  be  of  ufe,  although  we 
ihould  confider  him  as  a  mere  collector.  2.  "  Thefaurus 
"  Philologicus,  feu  clavis  fcripturae,  qua  quicquid  fere 
"  Orientalium,  Hebrxorum  maxime  &  Arabum,  habent 
<c  monumenta  de  religione  ejufque  variis  fpeciebus,  Judaifmo, 
<c  Samaritanifmo,  Muhammedifmo,  Gentilifmo,  de  theo- 
"  logia  &  theologis,  verbo  Dei,  &c.  breviter  5c  aphoriftica 
*  ita  referatur  &:  apcritur,  ut  multiplex  inde  ad  philologis  5c 
w  theologize  ftudicfos  fruchis  redundare  poilit,  1649,"  4to. 
There  was  a  fecond  edition  in  1659,  4to>  "  *n  4ua  ^arnafi' 
c<  tica,  Arabica,  Syriaca  fuis  quaeque  nativis  characl:eribus 
"  exprimuntur."  3.  <c  Hiiloria  Orientalis,  quae  ex  variis 
"  Orientalium  monumentis  collefta  agit,  primo,  de  Mu- 
<c  hammedifmo,  ejulque  caufis  turn  procreantibus  turn  con- 
"  fervantibus:  fecundo,  de  Saracenifmo,  feu  religione  vete- 
"  rum  Arabum :  tertio,  de  Chaldaifmo,  feu  fuperftitione 
"  Nabatseorum,  Chaldasorum,  Charranaeorum  :  quarto,  de 
<£  ftatu  Chriftianorum  Sc  Judaeorum  tempore  orti  &  nati  Mu- 
"  hammedanifmi :  quinto,  de  variis  inter  ipfos  Muhamme- 
"  danOs  circa  religionis  dogmata  &  adminiftrationem  fea- 
"  tentiis,  fchifmatis,  &  haerefibus  excitatis,  &c.  1651,"  4tof 
No  man  was  better  qualified  to  write  on  Oriental  affairs 
than  Hottinger,  as  he  was  {killed  in  moft  of  the  languages 
which  were  anciently,  as  well  as  at  prefent,  fpoken  in  the 
Eaft:  namely,  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  Arabic,  Turk- 
ifh,  Perfian,  and  Coptic.  4.  u  Promptuarium,  five  Biblio- 
tc  theca  Orientalis,  exhibens  catalogum  five  centurias  ali- 
"  quot  tarn  au6lorum,  quam  librorum  Hebraicorum,  Syria- 
"  corum,  Arabicorum,  ^Egyptiacorum  :  addita  mantifla  Bi- 
<fc  bliothecarum  aliqviot  Europearum,  1658,"  4to.  Baillet 
does  not  fpeak  very  advantageoufly  of  this  work  of  Hottin- 
ger, whom  he  accufes  of  not  being  very  accurate  in  any  of 
his  compofitions :  and  indeed  his  want  of"  accuracy  is  a  point 
pretty  well  agreed  on  by  both  Papifls  and  Proteftants.  5. 

R  4  " 
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"  EtymoJogicon  Orientale,  five  Lexicon  Harmonicum  Hep- 
"  taglotton,  &c.  1661,"  410.  The  feven  languages  con- 
tained in  this  Lexicon  are,  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac, 
Arabic,  Sarraritan,  Ethlopic,  and  Rabbinical. 

Thefe  are  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  works  of  Hottin- 
ger,  which  are  of  any  ufe  :  and  they  are  by  far  more  valu- 
able for  containing  materials  of  a  curious  nature,  .and  which 
were  before  only  acceffible  to  peribns  {killed  in  Oriental  lan- 
guages, than  for  any  ingenuity,  accuracy,  or  judgement,  in 
the  writer.  If  the  reader  is  particularly  defirous  of  feeing  an 
exacl:  catalogue  of  the  works  of  this  laborious  man,  he  may 

•  t-r*  • 

confuit  the  "  Bibliotheca  Tigurina ;"  or  the  Latin  life  of 
Hottinger,  publimed  by  Heidegger  at  Zurich,  1667  :  in 
either  cf  which  places  he  will  find  them  all  drawn  up  and 
digefted  into  regular  order.  We  cannot  help  repeating,  that 
the  number  of  them  is  aftonifhing. 

HOUGH  (JOHN7),  bifhop  of  Worcefter,  memorable  for 
the  noble  Hand  he  mads  when  prefident  of  iVlagdalen-coik\  e 
in  Oxford,  s-r^inft  James  II.  was  born  in  Middlefex,  16*0. 
He  was  brov;  'p  at  Birmingham  in  Warwickshire,  .and 
thence  remove-'  i2;dalen-coliege,  Oxford,  in  1669  ;  of 

which,  in  1675,  W3&  elected  fellow.  Upon  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Popiih  plot  in  1679,  his  chamber  was  fearched 
on  a  fufpicicn  of  his  corresponding  with  one  of  that  reli- 
gion ;  but  nothing  was  cii  (covered  againft  him  ;  and,  in 
1681,  being  appointed  domeftic  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Or- 
mbruL  chancellor  of  die  univerfitv,  but  then  lord  lieutenant 

,  J 

of  Ireland,  he  crolled  the  fea,  and  waited  upon  his  grace  at 
Dublin.     No  vacancies,  as  we  uippofe,  of  any  coniequence 
happening,  he  returned  the  year  after,  unpreferred,  to  Eng- 
land  ;  where Y  in  i68c?  he  was  collated  to  a  prebend  in  the 
cllurch  of  Worcefter."     April  1687,  he  was  ftatutably  elea- 
drals,  Vol.   ed  prefident  of  his  college  by  a  majority  of  the  fellows,  after 
jll.  p. 437.    they  had  rejected  a  mandamus  irom  James  II.  in  behalf  of 
Anthony   Farmer,  M.  A.    of  that  houfe  ;  but  he  was  foon 
removed  f/oni  his  prefidentfhip  by  the  ecclefiailical  commif- 
ficners,  and  i  arker  bifhop  of  Oxford  put  in  his  place.   How- 
ever, when  the  prince  of  Orange  declared  his   intention  of 
coming  to  .England,  Magdalen-college  v/as   reftored  to  its 
Some  Ac-     right?,  and    Hough    reftored   to  his  prefidentfiiip.      cc  It  is 
count  of  i*e  \£  difputablc,':   fays  a  certain  writer,  "  whether  he  fhewed 

^    *  /*          £    ~IT\  J 

Tfohn  "  greater  courage  and  conftancy,  or  prudence  and  temper. 

Hough,  p.6.  "  in  the  'management  of  fo  important  a  conteft  with  a  mif- 

€<  guided  crown  j  and  whether  he  difplayed  a  -greater  love  of 

"  the 
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*4  the  liberties  of  his  country,  in  baffling  the  infrruments  of 
cc  an  illegal  ecclefiaftical  commiffion,  or  integrity  and  con- 
"  fcience  in  adhering  fo  firmly  to  the  ftatutes  of  his  college, 
"  and  his  own  oath,  in  opposition  to  all  the  artifices  as  well 
"  as  menaces  of  an  arbitrary  court ;  in  his  engaging  by  his 
"  weighty  influence  the  members  of  that  learned  body  to  a£l 
"  unanimously;  and  in  confirming  by  his  own  example,  their 
"  refolutions  to  facrifice  their  intereft  to  their  duty  on  that 
"  great  occafion." 

After  the  Revolution,  he  was  nominated  by  king  William, 
April  1690,  to  the  bifhopric  of  Oxford;  and  tranilated  to  Ath.  Oxon. 
the  fee  of  Lichfield   and  Coventry,   Aug.   1699.     On   the 
death  of   Tenifon,  in   1715,  the  archbifhopric  of  Canter- 
bury was  offered  to  him,  which,  it  is  faid,  he  declined  the 
acceptance   of  out  of  modefty ;  but,  upon   the   deceafe   of Some  Ac' 
Lloyd,  fucceeded  him  in  the  fee  of  Worcefter,  Sept.  1717.  p™™ 
He  -was  a  great  benefactor  wherever  he  came.   When  he  re- 
moved from  the  fee  of  Oxford  to  that  of  Lichfield  and  Co- 
ventry, he  did  not  merely  repair,  but  almoft  rebuild  as  well 
as  adorn  the  epifcopal  houfe   at  Ecclefhall ;  and,  upon  his 
tranflation  to  the  fee  of  Worcefter,  he  rebuilt  fo  great  a  part 
of  the  epifcopal  palace  there,  and  made  fuch  improvements 
in  his  other  feat,  the  caftle  of  Hartlebury,  that  he  is  fuppofed 
to  have  expended  upon  both  thefehoufes  at  leaft  7000!.  And  Willis's 
thefe  fchemes  were  executed  with  fo  nice  a  judgement,  that  Acc°unt  • 

j          ^?  '  Cjsffif*fiv"Y'c 

he  left  little  to  be  done  by  any  of  his  fuccefibrs  towards  per-  vol.  in. 
feeding  both  thofe  epifcopal  fees ;  except  the  founding  of  a  p.  657. 
library  at  Hartlebury,  which  Bp.  Hurd  has  with  great  and 
laudable  liberality  accomplifhed.  He  was  near  70,  when  he 
entered  upon  the  fee  of  Worcefter ;  yet  he  lived  upwards 
of  26  years  bifhop  of  that  place.  A  little  before  his  death, 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  friend  lord  Digby,  where  we  find  the 
following;  remarkable  words  :  "  I  am  weak  and  forgetful — 
"  In  other  refpects  I  have  eafe  to  a  degree  beyond  what  I 
"  durft  have  thought  on,  when  years  began  to  multiply 
"  upon  me.  I  wait  contentedly  for  a  deliverance  out  of 
u  this  life  into  a  better,  in  humble  confidence,  that  by  the 
"  mercy  of  God,  through  the  merits  of  his  Son,  I  mail 
"  ftand  at. the  refurre6tion  on  his  right  hand.  And  when 
"  you,  my  lord,  have  ended  thofe  days  which  are  to  come, 
"  which  I  pray  may  be  many  and  comfortable,  as  innocently 
"  and  as  exemplary  as  thofe  which  are  pafled,  I  doubt  not 
"  of  our  meeting  in  that  ftate,  where  the  joys  are  unfpeak- 
"  able,  and  will  always  endure."  He  died  March  8,  1743,  Some  Ac- 
having  extended  his  age  to  the  beginning  of  his  93d  year,  count,  &c, 
and  almoft  to  complete  5 3d  year  of  his  epifcopate.  p*  J5* 
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HOULIERES  (ANTOINETTA  DE  LA  GARDE  DEs)5of 
all  the  French  ladies,  who  have  ftudied  poetry,  has  fucceed- 
ed  the  beft;  for  her  verfes  ftill  continue  to  be  more  read, 
than  any  other  of  her  fex.  She  was  born  at  Paris  in  1638, 
had  all  the  charms  of  her  lex,  and  wit  enough  to  fhine  in 
the  age  of  Lewis  XIV.  Her  tafte  for  poetry  was  cultivated 
by  the  celebrated  Renault,  who  is  faid  to  have  inftrutted  her 
in  all  he  knew,  or  imagined  he  knew.  She  did  her  mailer 
great  honour  ;  but  the  misfortune  was,  fhe  not  onJy  imitated 
him  in  his  poetry,  but  alfo  in  his  irreligion  ;  for  her  verfes 

See  HE-     favour  ftrongly  of  Epicurifm.     She  compofed  in  all  ways  ; 

v  J  *  Epigrams,  Odes,  Eclogues,  Tragedies  ;  but  fucceeded  belt 
in  the  Idylle  or  Paftoral,  which  fome  affirm  fhe  carried  to 
perfection.  'She  died  at  Paris  in  1694,  and  left  a  daughter 
of  her  own  name,  who  had  fome  talent  for  poetry,  but  infe- 
rior to  her  mother's.  However,  the  firft  verfes  of  this  lady's 
compofing  bore  away  the  prize  at  the  French  academy  ; 
which  was  highly  to  her  honour,  if  it  be  true,  as  is  reported, 
that  Fontenelle  wrote  at  the  fame  time  and  upon  the  fame 
fubjeft.  She  was  a  member  of  the  academy  of  the  Rico- 
vrati  of  Padua,  as  was  her  mother,  who  was  alfo  of  that  of 
Aries.  She  died  at  Paris  in  1718.  The  works  of  thefe 
two  ladies  were  correctly  publifhed  in  1747,  in  two  volumes 
iimo. 

Oxon.  HOWARD  (Sir  ROBERT),  an  Englifh  writer  of  fome 
parts  and  learning,  was  a  younger  fon  of  Thomas  earl  of 
Berkfhire,  and  educated  at  Magdalen-college  in  Oxford. 
During  the  civil  war,  he  fuffered  with  his  family,  who  ad- 
hered to  Charles  I.  but  at  the  Reftoration  was  made  a  knight, 
and  chofen  for  Stockbridge  in  Hampfhire,  to  ferve  in  the 
parliament  which  began  in  May  1661.  Afterwards  he  was 
made  auditor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  was  reckoned  a  creature 
of  Charles  II.  whom  the  monarch  advanced  on  account  of 
his  faithful  fervices  in  cajoling  the  parliament  for  money.  In 
1679,  he  was  chofen  to  ferve  in  parliament  for  Caitle-Rifing 
in  Norfolk  :  and  re-elected  for  the  fame  place  in  1688.  He 
was  a  mighty  advocate  for  the  Revolution,  and  became  fo 
fiery  and  paflionate  an  abhorrer  of  the  Nonjurors,  that  he 
difclaimed  all  manner  of  converfation  and  intercourfe  wjth 
perfons  of  that  character.  His  obftinacy  and  pride  procured 
him  many  enemies,  and  amongft  them  the  duke  of  Buck^ 
ingham  ;  who  intended  to  have  expofed  him  under  the  name 
of  Bilboa  in  "  The  Rehearfal,"  but  afterwards  altered  his 
refolution,  and  levelled  his  ridicule  at  a  much  greater  name, 

under 
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under  that  of  Bayes.  He  was  fo  extremely  pofitive,  and  fo 
fure  of  being  in  the  right  upon  every  fubjecl,  that  Shadwell 
the  poet,  though  a  man  of  the  fame  principles,  could  not 
help  ridiculing  him  in  his  comedy  of  "  The  Sullen  Lovers," 
under  the  charadter  of  Sir  Politive  At-all.  In  the  fame  play 
there  is  a  lady  Vaine,  a  courtezan,  which  the  wits  then  un- 
derflood  to  be  the  miftrefs  of  Sir  Robert  ;  whom  he  after- 
wards married,  and  therein  acted  like  thofe  who,  fays  Mon- 
taigne, "  firrl  fhit  in  the  bafket,  and  then  put  it  upon  their 
"  head."  He  published  poems  and  plays  :  "  The  Hiftory 
"  of  the  Reigns  of  Edward  and  Richard  IT.  with  Reflcc- 
"  tions  and  Characters  of  their  chief  Minifters  and  Fa- 
"  vourites  j  alfo  a  Comparifon  of  thefe  Princes  with  Ed- 
cc  ward  I.  and  III.  1690,"  8vo.  A  letter  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Johnfon,  occafioned  by  a  fcurrilous  pamphlet,  intituled, 
64  Animadverfions  on  Mr.  Johnfon's  Anfwer  to  Jovian, 
"  1692,"  8vo.  «  The  Hiftory  of  Religion,  1694,"  8vo. 
"  The  fourth  book  of  Virgil  tranflated,  1660,"  8vo.  "  Sta- 
"  tius's  Achilles  tranflated,  1660,"  8vo. 

There  was  one  Edward  Howr.rd,  Efq;  likewife,  a  defcend- 
ant  of  the  fame  family,  who  expofed  himfelf  to  the  feverity 
of  our  fatirifts,  by  writing  bad  plays. 


HOWARD  (HENRY),  earl  of  Surrey,  was  eldeft  fon  o 
Thomas  duke  of  Norfolk.     We  cannot  precifely  fix  the 
time  of  his  birth,  but  in  all  probability  it  was  about  1520,  Authors. 
as  he  was  educated  with  Henry  Fitzroy,  a  natural  fon  of  Memoirs 
Henry  VIII.  who  was  born  about  that  time.    This  favourite  £[s  works. 
ion  of  the   king's  was  created  earl  of  Richmond  ;  and,  as  The  Mufe* 
Leland  informs  us,  had  a  fpirit  turned  to  martial  affairs,  was  Library. 
matter  of  the  languages,  and  had  an  excellent  tafte  in  polite 
literature  ;    all  which   were    undoubtedly  improved    by  the 
mutual  intercourfe  and  emulation  between  him  and  his  noble 
companion.     The  place   of  their  ftudies   and  diverfions  at 
home,  was  Windfor-caftle  ;  which  is  the  fcene  of  many  of 
his  poems  on  his  miftrefs  Geraldine,  lady  of  the  bed-chamber 
to  queen  Catharine,  daughter  of  Fitzgerald  earl  of  Kildare, 
and  the  mod  celebrated  beauty  of  her  time.     They  went 
together  to  Paris,  and  jointly  purfued  thofe   ftudies  and  re- 
creations in  France,  which  they  firft  cultivated  in  England. 
The  duke  of  Richmond  died  foon  after  their  return. 

After  the  death  of  his  friend,  he  feems  to  have  turned  his 
thoughts  to  the  bufmefs  of  the  field,  where  he  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  a  fuperior  courage  and  conduct.  He  was  in  al- 
all  the  great  adtions  of  Henry's  reign,  and  his  name  is 

renowned 
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renowned  in  its  tournaments.  He  commanded  at  the  fa- 
mous battle  of  Flodden-field,  in  which  he  gave  fuch  extra- 
ordinary proofs  of  his  gallantry,  that  he  was  foon  after 
created  eari  of  Surrey.  In  an  expedition  of  his  own,  he 
was  unfortunate :  endeavouring  to  cut  off  a  convoy  to  Bo- 
logne,  he  wras  defeated  ;  a  difgrace  he  foon  repaired,  by 
gaining  many  advantages  over  the  enemy.  To  this  fingle 
ir.ilance  of  ill  fuccefs,  fome  afcribe  his  lois  of  the  king's  fa- 
vour. Others,  with  more  {hew  of  probability,  affign  his 
difgrace  to  the  king's  fufpicion  of  his  defigning  to  wed  the 
princefs  Mary,  and  thereby  afpiring  to  the  crown.  How- 
ever, the  earl  of  Surrey,  upon  a  very  frivolous  pretence  of 
having  been  guilty  of  treafon,  was,  after  all  his  fervices  to 
his  prince  and  country,  left  to  the  trial  of  a  common  jury  ; 
who,  in  compliance  with  the  king's  pafiions,  bringing  him 
in  guilty,  he  was  foon  after  beheaded  on  Tower-hill.  The  ac- 
cufation  was  only  his  faying,  "  that  the  king  was  ill-advifed  ;" 
and  the  quartering  certain  royal  arms  with  his  own,  which 
he  proved  by  the  heralds  to  belong  to  his  family. 

He  was  the  firft  of  the  Englifh  nobility,  who  had  any  fa- 
miliar intercourfe  with  the  Mufes;  and  far  furpafled  his  con- 
temporaries in  purity  of  language  and  harmony  of  numbers. 
The  author  of  a  treatife,  intituled,  u  The  Art  of  Englifh 
**  Poetry,"  fays,  "  That  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  and  Henry 
"  earl  of  Surrey  were  the  two  chieftains  ;  who,  having  tra- 
cc  veiled  into  Italy,  and  there  .tafted  the  fweet  and  ftately 
<e  meafures  and  ityle  of  the  Italian  poetry,  greatly  polifhed 
^  our  rude  and  homely  manner  of  vulgar  poetry,  from  .what 
ts  it  had  been  before :  and  therefore  may  be  juftly  called, 
"  the  reformers  of  our  Englifli  poetry  and  ftyle.'J  There 
hath  hardly  been  a  poet  of  note  fince  this  nobleman's  time, 
who  hath  not  paid  fome  refpedt  to  his  memory.  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  Churchyard,  Drayton,  Dryden,  Fenton,  and  Pope, 
and  many  other  authors,  have  given  their  teftimonies  of  his 
merits  ;  but  we  {hall  only  quote  a  few  beautiful  lines  from 
Pope's  "  Windfor  Foreft,"  in  which  he  artfully  applies  his 
praifes  to  lord  Lanfdown. 
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Here  noble  Surrey  felt  the  facred  rage, 
Surrey  the  Granvile  of  a  former  age. 
Matchlefs  his  pen,  vi&orious  was  his  lance, 
Bold  in  the  lifts,  and  graceful  in  the  dance. 
In  the  fame  {hades  the  Cupids  tuned  his  lyre, 
To  the  fame  notes  of  love  and  foft  defire  : 

<c  Fair 
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<s  Fair  Geraldine,  bri.rht  object  of  his  vow, 

"  Then  iiii'd  the  groves,  as  hcav'nly  Mifa  now." 

His  poems,  together  with  forne  others  of  his  famous  con- 
temporaries, were  publiihed  in  one  vol.  8vo.  Lond.  1717. 

HOWE  (JoHN),  an  Englifh  Nonconformift  divine,  was  Menhirs  of 
born,   1630,  at  Loughborough  in  Leicefterfhire ;  of  which  £*£—? 
town  his  father  was  minifter,  but  afterv/ards  ejected  by  Laud,  172^,  8vo. 
on  account  of  his  adherence  to  the  Puritans.     He  went  into  At^  Oxoc. 
Ireland,  where   he  continued  till  the  Iriih  rebellion  ;  then 
returned  to  England,  and   fettled  in  Lancaihire,  where  our 
author  was  educated  in  the  rudiments  of  learning,  2nd  the 

c  * 

knowledge  of  the  tongues.  He  was  fent  to  Chriit's-college 
in  Cambridge  ;  then  removed  to  Oxford,  and  became  Bible 
clerk  of  Brazen-nofe-college  in  1648.  He  was  made  a  demy 
of  Magdalen-college  by  the  parliament-vifitors,  and  after- 
wards fellow:  and,  in  1652,  took  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
Soon  after,  having  commenced  preacher,  he  became  minif- 
ter  of  Great  Torrington  in  Devonfnire ;  and,  in  1654, 
married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  George  Hughes,  minifter  of 
Plymouth.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  houfehold  chaplain 
to  Cromwell,  and  became  lecturer  of  St.  Margaret's,  Weft- 
mi  nfter;  but  feems  to  have  been  in  a  good  meafure  free  from 
the  fanaticifm  in  fafhion,  and  offended  Cromwell  greatly  by 
preaching  againft  the  notion  of  a  particular  fairh,  which  the 
minifters  of  his  court  mightily  encouraged.  It  was  a  com- 
mon opinion  among  them,  that  fuch  as  were  in  a  fpecial 
manner  favoured  of  God,  when  they  prayed  either  for  them- 
felves  or  others,  often  had  fuch  impreilions  made  upon  their 
minds  and  fpirits  by  a  divine  hand,  as  fignified  to  them,  not 
only  in  general  that  their  prayers  were  heard,  but  that  the 
particular  mercies  fought  for  would  be  certainly  bellowed : 
and  this,  which  they  called  a  particular  faith,  Howe  ven- 
tured to  preach  againir,  though  it  was  efpoufed  even  by  his 
mailer.  Upon  the  death  of  Oliver,  he  continued  chaplain 
to  Richard  :  and  when  the  army  had  fet  Richard  afide,  he 
returned  to  his  people  at  Torrinston.  He  continued  amon^r 
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them  till  the  act  of  uniformity  took  place,  Aug.  1662  ;  after 
which  he  preached  for  forne  time  in  private  houfes  in  De- 
vonihire.  In  1671,  he  went  to  Ireland,  where  he  lived  as 
chaplain  to  lord  MaiTarene  in  the  pariih  of  Antrim  :  and,  in 
1675,  returned  to  England,  and  fettled  in  London,  where 
he  was  highly  refpe&ed,  not  only  by  his  brethren  among  the- 
dilTtnters,  but  by  many  eminent  divines  of  the  church  of 
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England,  as  Witchcote,  Kidder,  Fowler,  Lucas,  and  others. 
In  1685,  he  travelled  beyond  fea  with  lord  Wharton,  and  the 
year  following  fettled  at  Utrecht :  but  the  year  after  that,  on 
king  James's  publishing  his  declaration  for  liberty  of  con- 
fcience,  he  returned  to  London,  where  he  died  in  April, 
1705.  He  had  pubtifhed  many  fermons  and  works  in  the 
religious  way.  Wood  tells  us,  that  "  he  was  a  perfon  of 
*c  neat  and  polite  parts,  and  not  of  that  four  and  unpleafant 
cc  converfe,  as  moft  of  his  perfuafion  were  :  fo  moderate 
alfo  and  calm  in  thofe  fmaller  matters  under  debate  be- 
tween the  church  and  his  party,  that  he  had  not  fo  much 
as  once  interefted  himfeif  in  any  fruitlefs  quarrels  of  this 
kind,  but  hath  applied  himfeif  wholly  to  more  beneficial 
and  ufeful  difcourfes  on  practical  fubjecls  ;  in  which  un- 
dertaking he  hath  acquitted  himfeif  fo  well,  that  his  books 
are  much  read  and  commended  by  very  many  Conformifts, 
who  generally  have  them  in  good  efteem." 
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HOWE  (JoHN,  Efq;)  was  the  younger  brother  of  Sir 
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lettion  of  Scroop  Howe,  a  good  family  in  Nottinghamihire.  In  the 
Poems,  convention-parliament,  which  met  at  Weftminfter,  Jan.  22, 
Vol.  I.  1688-9,  he  ferved  for  Cirencefler,  and  was  conftantly  chofen 
Vol.'vjII.  f°r  that  borough,  as  alfo  knight  of  the  (hire  for  the  county 
p.  285.  of  Gloucefter,  in  the  three  laft  parliaments  of  king  William, 
and  in  the  three  nrft  of  queen  Anne.  In  1696,  he  was  a 
ftrenuous  advocate  for  Sir  John  Fenwick  -,  and  his  pleading 
in  behalf  of  that  unfortunate  gentleman,  {hews  his  extenfive 
knowledge  of  the  laws,  and  averfion  to  unconftitutional  mea- 
fures.  In  1699,  when  the  army  was  reduced,  it  was  prin- 
cipally owing  to  Mr.  Howe,  that  the  houfe  of  commons 
agreed  to  allow  half-pay  to  the  difbanded  officers  j  and  when 
the  partition-treaty  was  afterwards  under  the  confideration 
of  that  houfe,  he  exprefTed  his  fentiments  of  it  in  fuch  terms5 
that  king  William  declared,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  difpa- 
rity  of  their  rank,  he  would  demand  fatisfacYion  with  the 
fword.  At  the  ucceiiion  of  queen  Anne,  he  was  fworn  of 
her  privy-eounci'l,  April  21,  1702;  and,  en  June  7  follow- 
ing, conftituted  vice-admiral  of  the  county  of  Glcucefter. 
Before  the  end  of  that  year,  Jan.  4,  1702-3,  he  was  confti- 
tuted  Paymaftcr-generai  of  her  majefty's  guards  and  garrifons. 
"  He  feemed  to  be  pleafed  with,  and  joined  in  the  Revolution, 
"  and  was  made  vice-chamberlain  to  queen  Mary;  but  hav- 
u  ing  afked  a  grant,  which  was  refufed  him,  and  given  to 
"  lord  Portland,  he  fell  from  the  court,  and  was  all  that 
"  reign  the  inoft  violent  and  open  antagonift  king  William 
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w  had  in  the  Houfe.  A  great  enemy  to  foreigners  fettling 
ift  in  England  ;  moft  claufes  in  acts  againft  them  being 
"  brought  in  by  him.  He  is  indefatigable  in  whatever  he 
"  undertakes  ;  witnefs  the  old  Eaft-India  company,  whofe 
*'  caufe  he  maintained  till  he  fixed  it  upon  as  fure  a  foot  as 
"  the  new;  even  when  they  thought  themfelves  paft  reco- 
M  very.  He  lives  up  to  what  his  vifible  eftate  can  afford  ; 
"  yet  purchafes,  inftead  of  running  in  debt.  He  is  endued 
"  with  good  natural  parts,  attended  with  an  accountable 
•*  boldnefs  ;  daring  to  fay  what  he  pleafes,  and  will  be  heard 
"  out  j  fo  that  he  pafleth  with  fome  for  the  fhrew  of  the 
**  houfe.  On  the  queen's  acceffion  to  the  throne,  he  was 
*'  mad-e  a  privy-counfelior,  and  paymafter  of  the  guards  and 
**  garrifons.  He  is  a  tall,  thin,  pale-faced  man,  with  a  very 
44  wild  look  ;  brave  in  his  peribn,  bold  in  expreUing  him- 
**  felf,  a  violent  enemy,  a  fure  friend,  and  feems  to  be  al- 
•*  ways  in  a  hurry.  Near  fifty  years  old."  Such  is  the 
character  given  of  this  gentleman  by  Macky  in  1703.  A 
new  privy-council  being  fettled,  May  10,  1708,  according 
to  act  of  parliament,  relating  to  the  union  of  the  two  king- 
doms, he  was,  among  the  other  great  officers,  fworn  there- 
of. He  continued  paymafter  of  the  guards  and  garrifons 
till  after  the  acceffton  of  George  I.  who  appointed  Mr.  Wal- 
jpole  to  fucceed  him,  Sept.  23,  1714  ;  and  the  privy-council 
being  diflblved,  and  a  new  one  appointed  to  meet  on  Oct.  i,. 
following,  he  was  alfd  left  out  of  the  lift.  Retiring  to  his 
feat  at  Stowell  in  Gloucefterfhire,  he  died  there  in  1721, 
and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  of  Stcvreil, 

Mr.  Howe  was  author  of  "  A  panegyric  on  King  Wil- 
"  liam,"  and  of  feveral  fongs  and  little  poems ;  and  is  in- 
troduced in  Swift's  celebrated  ballad,  "  On  the  Game  of 
4<  Traffic.*'  He  married  Mary,  daughter  and  coheir  of 
Humphrey  Bafkerville,  of  Pantryllos  in  Herefordshire,  Efq; 
widow  and  relict  of  Sir  Edward  Morgan,  of  Laternam,  in 
Monmouthfhire,  bart.  by  whom  he  was  father  to  the  firil 
lord  Chedvvorth. 

HOWELL  (JAMES),  an  Englifh  writer,  was  the  fon  of  Ath' 
Thomas  Howeii,  ininifter  of  Absrnant  in  Caerrnarthenfhire, 
and  born  about  1596.  He  was  fent  to  the  frce-fchool  at 
Hereford,  and  entered  of  Jefus-ccllcge,  Oxford  in  1.610  : 
his  elder  brother  7'homas  Howeii  being  fellow  of  that  ib- 
ciety,  afterwards  king's  chaplain,  and  nominated  in  1644  to 
the  fee  of  Bnftol.  Our  author,  having  taken  the  degree  of 
JS.  A.  in  1613,  left  college,  and  removed  to  London;  for 
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being,  fays  Wood,  a  pure  cadet,  a  true  Cofmopolite,  not- 
born  to  land,  leafe,  houfe,  or  office,  he  had  his  fortune  to 
make  ;  and  being  withal  not  fo  much  inclined  to  a  fedentary 
as  an  adtive  life,  this  fituation  pleafed  him  beft,  as  moil 
likely  to  anfwer  his  views.  The  firft  employ  he  got  was 
that  of  fteward  to  a  glafs-houfe  in  Broad -ftreet,  which  was 
procured  for  him  by  Sir  Robert  Manfel,  who  was  principally 
concerned  therein.  The  proprietors  of  this  work,  intent 
upon  improving  the  manufactory,  came  to  a  refolution  to 
fend  an  agent  abroad,  who  fhould  procure  the  beft  materials 
and  workmen  that  could  be  got ;  and  they  pitched  upon 
Howell,  who,  fetting  off  in  1619,  vifited  feveral  of  the 
principal  places  in  Holland,  Flanders,  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy.  Dec.  1621,  he  returned  to  London;  having  exe- 
cuted the  purpofe  of  his  million  very  well,  and  particularly 
having  acquired  a  mafterly  knowledge  in  the  modern  lan- 
guages. "  Thank  God,"  fays  he,  "  I  have  this  fruit  of 
"  my  foreign  travels,  that  I  can  pray  unto  him  every  day 
Howell's  «  of  the  week  in  a  feparate  language,  and  upon  Sunday  in 
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Soon  after  his  return,  he  quitted  his  ftewardjQiip  of  the 
glafs-houfe  ;  and  having  experienced  the  pleafures  of  travel- 
ling, laid  his  plan  for  more  employments  in  this  way.  In 
1622,  he  was  fent  into  Spain,  to  recover  a  rich  Englifh 
fhip,  feized  on  by  the  viceroy  of  Sardinia  for  his  mafter's 
life,  on  pretence  of  its  having  prohibited  goods  on  board. 
In  1623,  during  his  abfence  abroad,  he  was  chofen  fellow 
of  Jefus-college  in  Oxford,  upon  the  new  foundation  of  Sir 
Eubule  Theloal :  for  he  had  taken  care  to  cultivate  his  in- 
tereft  there  all  along.  He  tells  Sir  Eubule,  in  his  letter  of 
thanks  to  him,  that  he  "  will  referve  his  fellowfhip,  and  lay 
"  it  by  as  a  good  warm  garment  againft  rough  weather,  if 
"  any  fall  on  him  :"  in  which  he  was  followed  by  Prior,  who 
alledged  the  fame  reafcn  for  keeping  his  fellowfnip  at  St. 
John's-college  in  Cambridge..  .  He  returned  to  England  in 
1624  ;  and  was  foon  after  appointed  fecretary  to  lord  Scrope, 
afterwards  earl  of  Sundcriand,  who  was  made  lord  prefident 
of  the  North.  This  poll  brought  him  to  York  :  and  while 
he  refided  there,  the  coporation  of  Richmond,  without  any 
application  from  hirnfelf,  and  againft  feveral  competitors, 
chofe  him  one  of  their  reprefentatives  in  the  parliament 
which  began  in  1627.  In  1632,  he  went  fecretary  to 
Robert  earl  of  Leicefter,  ambailador  extraordinary  from 
Charles  I.  to  the  court  of  Denmark,  on  occafion  of  the 
death  of  the  queen  dowager,  who  was  grandmother  to  that 
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king :  and  here  gave  proofs  of  his  oratorical  talents,  In  fe- 
veral  Latin  fpeeches  before  the  king  of  Denmark  and  other 
pripces  of  German}7.  After  his  return  to  England,  his  for- 
tune proved  more  unftable  than  ever :  for3  except  an  incon- 
fiderable  affair,  on  which  he  was  difpatched  to  Orleans  in 
France  by  fecretary  Windebank  in  1635,  he  was  deftitute 
of  any  employment  for  fome  years.  At  laft,  in  1639,  he 
went  to  Ireland,  .and  was  received  kindly  by  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant, who  had  aforetime  made  him  warm  profellions  of 
kindnefs.  The  lieutenant  employed  him  as  an  aiiiftant- 
clerk  upon  fome  bufmefs  to  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  to 
London  :  but  all  his  rifmg  hopes  were  ruined  in  the  unhappy 
fate  which  the  earl  of  Strafford  met  with  foon  after.  How- 
ever, in  1640,  he  was  difpatched  upon  fome  bufmeis  to 
France  ;  and  the  fame  year  was  made  clerk  of  the  council  : 
which  pofl  was  the  moft  fixed  in  point  of  refidence,  and  the 
moft  permanent  in  its  nature,  of  any  he  nad  ever  enjoyed.. 
But  his  royal  mafter,  having  departed  from  his  palace  at 
Whitehall,  was  not  able  to  fecure  his  continuance  long  in 
it:  for  in  1643,  being  come  to  London  upon  fome  builnefs 
of  his  own,  all  his  papers  were  feized  by  a  committee  of 
the  parliament,  his  perfon  fecured,  and  in  a  few  days  after 
committed  clofe  prifoner  to  the  Fleet.  This  at  laaft  he 
himfelf  makes  the  caufe  of  his  imprifonment :  but  Wood 
infmuates,  that  he  was  thrown  into  prifon,  for  dt-bts  con- 
tracied  through  his  own  extravagancy ;  and  indeed  fome  of 
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his  own  letters  give  room  enough  to  fufpeil  it.  But  what- 
ever was  the  caufe,  he  bore  it  chearfully  ;  of  many  inftances 
of  which  the  following  epitaph  upon  himfelf  is  one. 

"  Here  lies  entomb'd  a  walking  thing, 

"  Whom  Fortune  with  the  Hates  did  fling 

"  Between  thefe  walls.     Why  ?  afk  not  that : 

"  That  blind  whore  doth  Hie  knows  not  what." 

He  had  now  nothing  to  truil  to  but  his  pen  :  raid  he  apnlie 
himfelf  therefore  wholly  to  write  and  tranflate  books,     This 
work  he  managed  fo  well,  that  it  brought  him  in  a  comfort- 
able fubfiftence,  during  his  long  ftay  in  that  prifon,  where  he 
was  confined  till  fome  time  after  the  king's  death  ;  and  as  he 
got  nothing  by  his  difcharge  from  thence  but  his  liberty,  he 
was  obliged  to  continue  the  fame  employment  afterwards. 
His  numerous  productions,  written  rather  out  of  necefiity 
than  choice,  (hew,  however,  a  readinefs  of  wit,  and  an  ex- 
uberant fancy.     Though   always  a  firm  Royalifl,  he   does 
not  feem  to  have  approved  the  meafures  purfued  by  Buck- 
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ingharr.j  Laud,  and  Strafford  j  and  was  far  from  approving 
the  impofiticn  of  {hip-money,  and  the  policy  of  creating  and 
multiplying  monopolies.  Yet  the  unbridled  infolence  and 
outrages  of  the  Republican  governors  difgufted  him  ib,  that 
he  was  not  difp!e?.fed  when  Oliver  aiTumed  the  fovereign 
power  under  the  title  of  protector  ;  and  in  this  light  he  ad- 
dreiTed  him  on  that  occafion  in  a  fair  fpeech,  which  {hall  be 
mentioned  prefently.  His  behaviour  under  Cromwell's  tyran- 
ny was  no  more  than  prudential,  and  was  fo  confidered  ;  for 
Charles  II,  at  his  reiteration,  thought  him  worthy  of  his 
notice  and  favour :  and  his  former  poll  under  the  council 
being  otherwife  difpofed  of,  a  new  place  was  created,  by  the 
grant  of  which  he  became  the  firft  hiiloriographer  royal  in 
England.  He  died  Nov.  1666,  and  v/as  interred  in  the 
Temple  church,  London,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory,  with  the  following  infcription  upon  it ;  which 
was  taken  down  when  the  church  was  repaired  in  1683,  anc^ 
has  not  fmce  been  replaced.  "  Jacobus  Howell  Cambro- 
cc  Britannus,  Regius  Hiftoriographus  in  Anglia  primus,  qui 
"  poft  varios  peregrinationes  tandem  naturae  curfum  peregit, 
"  fatur  annorum  &  famse  ;  domi  forifque  hue  ufque  erraticus, 
"  hie  fixus  1666." 

Now  for  fome  account  of  his  works,  i.  <c  Dodona's 
«  Grove,  or,  The  Vocal  Foreft,  164.0."  i.  "  The  Vote:" 
a  poem,  prefented  to  thr  king  on  New-year's  day,  1641. 
3.  "  Inftructions  for  forraine  Travell :  {hewing  by  what 
*'  Courfe,  and  in  what  compafs  of  Time,  one  may  take  an 
"  exact  Survey  of  the  Kingdomes  and  States  of  Chriilen- 
"  dome,  and  arrive  to  the  practical  Knowledge  of  the  Lan- 
"  guages  to  good  Purpofe,  164.2. "  Dedicated  to  Prince 
Charles.  Reprinted  1650,  \vith  additions.  Thefe  works 
•were  publifhed  before  he  was  thrown  into  prifon.  4.  c<  Ca- 
*c  fual  Difcourfes  and  Interlocutions  between  Patricius  and 
<c  Peregrin,  touching  the  Diftractions  of  the  Times." 
Written  foon  after  the  Battle  of  Edgehiil,  and  the  firft  book 
publifhed  in  vindication  of  the  king.  5,  "  Mercurius  Hi- 
<s  bernicus  :  or,  a  Difcourfe  of  the  Irifh  Maflacre,  1644." 
6.  "  Parables  refie£ting  on  the  Times,  1644."  7.  "  Eng- 
<6  land's  Tears  for  the  prefent  War?,  &c.  1644."  8-  "  Pre~ 
<c  heminence  and  Pedigree  of  Parliaments,  1644."  9. 
44  Vindication  of  fome  PafTages  reflecting  upon  him  in  Mr. 
<c  Prynne's  Book,  called  The  Popifh  Royal  Favourite, 
"  1644."  10.  "  Epiftolae  Ho-EJians:"  "  Familiar  Letters 
<e  Domeftic  and  Foreign,  divided  into  fundry  Sections,  partly 
*'c  hiftorical,  partly  political,  partly  philofophical,  1645." 

Another 
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Another  collection  was  publifhed  in  1647  ;    and  both  thefe, 
with  the  addition  of  a  third,  came  out  in  1650.     A  few  ad- 
ditional letters  appeared  in   fome   fubfequent   editions :    of 
which  the  eleventh  was  printed  in  Svo,   1754.     It  is  not  to 
be  wondered   indeed,  that  thefe  letters  have  run  through  fo 
many  editions  ;    fmce  they  not  only  contain  much   of  the 
hiftory  of  his  own  times,  but  are  allb  interfperfed  with  many 
pleafant  {lories  properly  introduced  and  applied.     It  cannot 
be  denied,    that  he  has  given  way  frequently  to  very  low 
witticifms,  the  moil  unpardonable  inftance  of  which  is  his 
remark  upon  Charles  Ift's  death,  where  he  fays,  "  I  will  at- 
"  tend  with  patience  how  England  will  thrive,  now  that  (he 
"  is  let  blood  in  the  Bafilical  vein,  and  cured  as  they  fay  of 
"  the  king's  evil :"  but  this  may  be  faid,  that  he  was  led 
into  this  manner  by  the   humour  of    the  times.       Wood 
relates,    it   does    not    appear     on    what    authority,     that 
"  many  of  thefe  letters  were  never  written  before  the  au- 
<c  thor  of  them  was  in  the  Fleet,  as  he  pretends  they  were, 
"  but  only  feigned  and  purpofely  publifhed  to  gain  money 
"  to  relieve  his  neceflities  :"  but  be  this  as  it  will,  he  allows 
they  "  give  a  tolerable  hiftory  of  thofe  times,"  which  if  true 
is  very  fufficient  to  recommend  them. 

It  is  one  rule  in  the  conduct  of  our  work,  to  give  not 
only  memoirs  of  the  lives,  but  alfo  catalogues  of  the  writings, 
of  remarkable  men,  efpecially  the  Englifh ;  elfe  we  could 
gladly  be  excufed  from  tranfcribing  the  dull  lift  that  follows, 
fmce  the  above  letters  are  almoft  the  only  work  of  our  au- 
thor, that  is  now  regarded:  but  however  to  goon.  u. 
<c  A  Nocturnal  Progrefs  :  or,  a  Perambulation  of  moftCoun- 
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"  tries  in  Chriftendom,  performed  in  one  Night  by  ftrength 
ic  of  Imagination,  1645."  12.  "  Luftra  Ludovici  :  or  the 
"  Life  of  Lewis  XIII.  King  of  France,  &c."  13.  "  An 
"  Account  of  the  deplorable  State  of  England  in  1647,  &c- 
cc  1647."  14.  "  Letter  to  Lord  Pembroke  concerning  the 
"  Times,  and  the  fad  Condition  both  of  Prince  and  People, 
"  1647.''  15.  "  Bella  Scot-Anglica  :  A  Brief  of  all  the 
c*  Battles  betwixt  England  and  Scotland  from  all  Times  to 
"  this  prefent,  1648. "  16,  "  Corollary  declaring  the  Caufes, 
"  whereby  the  Scot  is  come  of  late  Years  to  be  fo  height- 
"  ened  in  his  Spirits."  17.  "  The  Inftruments  of  a  King  : 
cc  or,  a  mort  Difcourfe  of  the  Sword,  Crown,  and  Sceptre, 
44  &c.  1648."  18.  "  Winter-Dream,  1649."  I9-  "  A 
<c  Trance,  or  News  from  Hell,  brought  firft  to  Town  by 
"  Mercurjus  Acheronticus,  1649."  20.  "  Inquifition  after 
"  Blood,  6cc.  1649. "  21.  *' Vifion,  or  Dialogue  between 
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"  Soul  and  Body,  1651."  22.  "  Survey  of  the  Sigfiory 
"  of  Venice,  &c.  1651."  23.  "  Some  fober  Infpeclions 
"  made  into  the  Carriage  and  Confults  of  the  late  long  Par- 
"  liament,  whereby  occafion  is  taken  to  fpeak  of  Parliaments 
tc  in  former  Times,  and  of  Magna  Charta  :  with  fome  Re- 
"  fle&ions  upon  Government  in  general,  1653."  Dedi- 
cated to  Oliver  lord  protector,  whom  he  compares  to  Charles 
Mattel,  and  compliments 'in  language  much  beyond  the 
truth  and  the  fentiments  of  his  own  heart.  The  fourth 
edition  of  this  book  came  out  in  1660,  with  feveral  addi- 
tions. 

His  next  publication,  for  we  have  not  near  done,  was, 
24.  "  Hiftory  of  the  Wars  of  Jerufalem  epitomifed."  25. 
<c  Ah,  Ha ;  Tumulus,  ThalaiimS  :  two  Counter-Poems : 
"  the  firft  an  Elegy  on  Edward  late  Earl  cf  Dorfet  ;  the 
"  fecond  an  Epithalamium  to  the  Marquis  of  Dorchefter, 
<c  I^)53'"  26.  "  The  German  Diet:  or  Balance  of  Eu- 
"  rope,  &c.  1653,"  folio.  The  author's  picture  at  whole 
length  is  fet  before  the  title.  27.  "  Parthenopeia :  or,  the 
"  Hiftory  cf  Naples,  &c.  1654."  28.  "  Londinopolis, 
"  1657."  ^  fiiort  difcourfe,  fays  Wood,  mcftly  taken  from 
Stowe's  "  Survey  of  London."  29.  "  Difcourfe  of  the  Em- 
*c  pire,  and  of  the  Election  of  the  King  of  the  Romans, 
cc  1658."  30.  "  Lexicon  Tetraglotton :  An  Engliih- 
"  French-Italian-Spanifh  Dictionary,  &c.  1660. "  31.  "A 
<c  Cordial  for  the  Cavalier?,  1661."  Anfwered  immedi- 
ately by  Sir  Roger  L'Eftrange,  in  a  book  intituled,  "  A 
<c  Caveat  for  the  Cavaliers  :"  replied  to  by  Mr.  Re-well  in 
32.  "  Some  fober  TnfpecStions  made  into  thofe  Ingredients 
46  that  went  to  the  Compofition  of  a  late  Cordial  for  the 
"  Cavaliers,  1661."  33.  "  A  French  Grammar,  &c." — 
34.  "  The  Parley  of  Eeafts,  &c.  1660."  35.  "  The  fe- 
4C  cond  Part  of  cafual  Difcourfes  and  Interlocuiions  beween 
<c  Patricius  and  Peregrin,  &c.  1661."  36.  "  Twelve  Trea- 
cc  tifes  of  the  late  Revolutions,  1661."  37.  "  Nev/ Eng- 
"  lifli  Grammar  for  Foreigners  to  learn  Englifh  :  v/ith  a 
cc  Grammar  for  the  Spanifh  and  Caftilian  Tongue  ;  with 
fpecial  Remarks  on  the  Portuguefe  Dialeft,  for  the  fervice 
of  her  Majefty,  1662."  38.  "  Difcourfe  concerning  the 
Precedency  of  Kings,  1663."  39.  "  Poems  :"  collect- 
ed and  publifhed  by  Serjeant-Major  P.  F.  that  is,  Payne 
Fifher,  \vho  had  been  poet-laureate  to  Cromwell.  The 
editor  tells  us,  that  our  author  Howell  "  may  be  called  the 
"  prodigy  of  the  age  for  the  variety  of  his  volumes ;  for  there 
"  hath  palled  the  prefs  above  forty  of  his  works  on  various 
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*fc  fubje&s,  ufeful  not  only  to  the  prefent  times,  but  to  all 
u  pofterity.  And  it  is  to  be  obferved,"  fays  he,  tc  that  in 
"  all  his  writings  there  is  fomething  ft*  11  new,  either  in  the 
"  matter,  method,  or  fancy,  and  in  an  untrodden  tra6t." 

He  publifned  next,  40.  "  A  Treatife  concerning  Ambaf- 
<c  fadors,  1664."  41.  "  Concerning  the  furrender  of  Dun- 
"  kirk,  that  it  was  done  upon  good  Grounds,  1664." 

Beiides  thefe  works  of  his  own,  he  tranflated  feveral  things 
from  foreign  languages  ;  as,  i.  "  St.  Paul's  late  Progrefs 
"  upon  Earth  about  a  Divorce  betwixt  Chrift  and  the  Church 
"  of  Rome,  by  reafon  of  her  Diffolutenefs  and  ExceiTes,  &c. 
"  1644."  The  author  of  this  book  publimed  it  about  1642, 
and  was  forced  to  fly  from  Rome  on  that  account.  He 
withdrew  in  the  company,  and  under  the  conduct  of  one, 
who  pretended  friendmip  for  him  ;  but  who  betrayed  him  at 
Avignon,  where  he  was  lirfr.  hanged  and  then  burnt.  2. 
"  A  Venetian  Looking-glafs  :  or,  a  Letter  written  very 
*c  lately  from  London  to  Cardinal  Barberini  at  Rome,  by  a 
"  Venetian  Clariffimo,  touching  the  prefent  Diftempers  in 
"  England,  1648."  3.  "  An  exad  Hiftory  of  the  late  Re- 
"  volutions  in  Naples,  &c.  1650."  4.  "  A  Letter  of  Ad- 

vice  from  the  prime  Statefmen  of  Florence,  how  Eng- 

land  may  come  to  herfelf  again,  1659."  All  thefe  were 
translated  from  the  Italian.  He  tranflated  alfo  from  the  French, 
"  The  Nuptials  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  &c.  1654;"  and 
from  the  Spanifli,  "  The  Procefs  and  Pleadings  in  the  Court 
"  of  Spain,  upon  the  Death  of  Anthony  Afcham,  Refident 
"  for  the  Parliament  of  England,  &c.  1651," 

Laftly,  he  publifhed,  in  1649,  "  The  late  King's  De- 
"  claration  in  Latin,  French,  and  Englifh  :"  and  in  1651, 
<c  Cottoni  Pofthuma,  or  divers  choice  Pieces  of  that  re- 
f>c  nowned  Antiquary  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Knight  and  Baro- 
^  net,"  in  8vo, 

HUAR.TE  (JOHN),  a  native  of  France,  though  he  ufually 
pafles  for  a  Spaniard,  who  lived  in  the  i6th  century.  We 
know  nothing  more  of  him,  than  that  he  gained  great  fame 
by  a  work,  he  publifhed  in  the  Spanifh  tongue,  upon  a  very 
curious  and  interefting  fubjecr.  The  title  of  it  runs  thus  : 
"  Examen  de  ingenios  para  las  Sciencias,  &c.  or,  an  exa- 
mination  of  fuch  genius's,  as  are  fit  for  acquiring  the 
fciences,  and  were  born  fuch  :  wherein,  by  marvellous 
and  ufeful  fecrets,  drawn  from  true  philofophy  both  na- 
tural  and  divine,  is  (hewn  the  gifts  and  different  abilities 
found  in  men,  and  for  what  kind  of  $udy  the  genius  of 
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"  every  man  is  adapted  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  whoever  {hall 
*6  read  this  book  attentively,  will  difcover  the  properties  of 
<;  his  own  genius,  and  be  able  to  make  choice  of  that  fcience 
"  in  which  he  will  make  the  greateft  improvement."  This 
book  has  been  tranflated  into  feveral  languages,  and  borne  fe- 
veral  impreffions.  It  was  tranflated  into  Italian,  and  publifti- 
ed  at  Venice  in  1582  :  at  lead,  the  dedication  of  that  tranf- 
lation  bears  this  date.  It  was  tranflated  into  French  by  Ga- 
briel Chappuis  in  1580  :  but  there  is  a  better  French  verfton 
than  this  by  Savinien  d'Alquie,  printed  at  Amfterdam  in 
1672.  He  has  taken  in  the  additions  inferted  by  Huarte  in 
the  laft  edition  of  his  book,  which  are  confiderable  both  in 
quality  and  quantity.  It  has  been  tranflated  alfo  into  Latin, 
and  laftly  into  Englifh.  This  very  admired  author  has  been 
highly  extolled  for  acutenefs  and  fubtlety,  and  undoubtedly 
had  a  great  fhare  of  thefe  qualities :  Bayle  however  thinks, 
that  "  it  would  not  be  prudent  for  any  perfon  to  truft  either 
"  his  maxims  or  authorities ;  for,"  fays  he,  u  he  is  not  to 
ce  be  trufted  on  either  of  thefe  heads,  and  his  hypothefes  are 
"  frequently  chimerical,  efpecially  when  he  pretends  to  teach 
*<  the  formalities  to  be  obferved  by  thofe  who  would  get 
<c  children  of  a  virtuous  turn  of  mind.  There  are,  in  this 
t£  part  of  his  book,  a  great  many  particulars  repugnant  to 
4t  modefty  :  and  he  deferves  cenfure  for  publifhing,  as  a 
**  genuine  and  authentic  piece,  a  pretended  letter  of  Lentu- 
"  lus  the  proconful  from  Jerufalem  to  the  Roman  fenate, 
"  wherein  a  portrait  is  given  of  Jefus  Chrift,  a  defcription 
"  of  his  fhape  and  ftature,  the  colour  of  his  hair,  the  qua- 
. «  lities  of  his  beard,  &c." 

HUDSON  (Captain  HENRY),  an  eminent  Englifh 
navigator,  who  flourifhed  in  high  fame  in  the  beginning  of 
the  laft  century.  Where  he  was  born  and  educated,  we 
have  no  certain  account ;  as  we  have  not  of  any  private 
circumftances  of  his  life.  The  cuftom  of  difcovering  foreign 
countries  for  the  benefit  of  trade  not  dying  with  queen  Eli- 
zabeth, in  whofe  reign  it  had  been  zealoufly  purfued,  Hud- 
fon  among  others  attempted  to  find  out  a  pafiage  by  the  north 
to  Japan  and  China.  His  firft  voyage  was  in  1607,  at  the 
charge  of  fome  London  merchants  ;  and  his  firft  attempt 
was  for  the  north-eaft  pafTage  to  the  Indies.  He  departed 
therefore  on  the  ift  of  May ;  and  after  various  adventures 
through  icyfeas  apd  regions  intenfely  cold,  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  arrived  in  the  Thames,  Sept.  15.  The  year  fol- 
lowing he  undertook  a  fecond  voyage  for  difcovering  the 
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-fame  paffage,  and  accordingly  fet  fail  with  15  perfons  only 
April  22 ;  but  not  fuccecding,  returned  homewards,  and 
arrived  at  Gravefend  Aug.  26,  A  remarkable  occurrence, 
mentioned  in  his  journal  of  this  voyage,  was  the  fight  of  a 
mermaid,  when  they  were  about  76  degrees  north  latitude  ; 
of  which  take  the  account  in  his  own  words.  "  The  i5th 
"  of  June,  one  of  our  company  looking  overboard  faw  a 
u  mermaid,  and  calling  up  fome  of  the  company  to  fee  her, 
"  one  more  came  up,  and  fhe  was  then  come  clofe  to  the  Purchases 
"  (hip's  fide,  looking  earneftly  on  the  men.  Soon  after  a  Pilgrims, 
&  fea  came  and  overturned  her.  From  the  navel  upwards  EJ|[ulg 

u  her  back  and  breads   were  like   a  woman's,  her  body  as  p.  5J5 

<c  big  as  one  of  us,  her  (kin  very  white,  and  long  black  hair  Harris's 
^  hanging  down  behind.     In  her  going  down  they  faw  ner  yTTEd* 
&  tail,  like  the  tail  of  a  porpous,  and  fpeckled  like  mac-  1705'? 
"  karel."  566, 

Not  difkeartened  by  two  former  unfuccefsful  voyages,  he 
undertook  again,  in  1609,  a  third  voyage  to  the  fame  parts 
for  farther  difcoveries  ;  and  was   fitted  out  by  the  Dutch 
Eaft-India  company.     He  failed  from  Amrrerdam,  with  20 
men  Englim  and  Dutch,  March  25 ;  and  April  25,  doubled 
the  north  cape  of  Finmark   in   Norway.     He   kept  going 
along  the  coafts  of  Lapland  towards  Nova   Zembla,    but 
found  the  fea  fo  full  of  ice,  that  there  was  no  getting  for- 
wards.     Then  turning  about,    he  went  towards  America, 
and  arrived  at  the  coaft  of  New  France  on  July  18.     He 
failed  from  place  to  place,  without  any  hopes  of  fucceeding 
in  their  grand  fcheme ;  and  the  fhip's  crew  difogreeing,  and 
being  in  danger   of  mutinying,  he  purfued  his  way  home- 
wards, and  arrived  Nov.  7,  at  Dartmouth  in  Devonmire : 
of  which  he  gave  advice  to  his  directors  in  Holland,  fending 
them  alfo  a  journal  of  his  voyage.     In  1610,  he  was  again 
fitted  out  by  fome   gentlemen,  with  a  commiflion  to  try,  if 
through  any  of  thofe  American  inlets,  which  captain  Davis 
faw  but  durft  not  enter,  on   the   weftern   fide   of  Dayis's 
Streights,  any  pafTage  might   be  found   to  the   South-Sea. 
They  failed  from  St.  Catharine's  April  17,  and  June  4,  came 
within  fight  of  Greenland,     The   c^th  'they  were  off  For- 
bifher's  Streights,  and  the   i5th  came  in  fight  of  Cape  De- 
folation.     Thence  they  proceeded  north-weftward,  among 
great  quantities  of  ice,  until  they  came  to  the  mouth  of  the 
ftreights  that  bear  Hudfon's  name.     They  advanced  in  thofe 
ftreights    wefterly,  as   the  land  and   ice   would  permit,  till 
they  got  into  the  bay,  which  has  ever  fmce  been  called  by 
the  bold  difcoverer's  name,  "  Hudibn's  Bay,"     He  gave 
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names  to  places  as  he  went  along ;    and  called  the  country 
itfelf  "  Nova  Britannia,"    or  New  Britain.    He  failed  above 
joo  leagues  fouth  into  this  bay,  being  confident  that  he  had 
found  the  defired  paiTage  :  but  perceiving  at  laft  that  it  was 
only  a  bay,  he  refolved  to  winter  in  the  moft  fouthern  point 
of  it,  with  an  intention  of  puriuing  his  difcoveries  the  fol- 
lowing fpring.     He  was  fo  bent  upon  this,  that  he  did  not 
confider  how  unprovided  he  was  with  neceffaries  to  fupport 
himfelf  during  a  fevere  winter  in  that  defolate  place  :  how- 
ever, Nov.  3,  they  drew  their  (hip  into  a  fmall  creek,  where 
they  would  ail  infallibly  have  perimed,  if  they  had  not  been 
Unexpectedly    and    providentially  ^fupplied  with   uncommon 
flights  of  white  fowl,  which  ferved  them  for  provificn.     In 
the  fpring,  when  the  ice  began  to  wafte,  Hudfon,  in  order 
to   comp'ete  his  difcovery,  made  feveral   efforts  of  various 
kinds :    but,  notwithftanding  all   his  endeavours,  he  found 
himfelf  necefiltated  to  abandon  his  enterprize,  and  to  make 
the  bcft  of  his  way  home;   and  therefore  diftributed   to  his 
men  with  tears  in  his  eyes  all  the  bread  he  had  left,  which 
was  only  a  pound  to  each  :  though  it  i*  C    I  other  provisions 
were  afterwards  found  in  the  fhip.     In  his  defpair  and  un- 
eafmefs,  he  had  let  fall  feme  threatening  words,  of  fetting 
fome  of  his  men  on  fnore  :  upon  which  a  few  of  the  ftur- 
dicft,  who  had  before  been  very  mutinous,  entered  his  cabin 
in  the  night,  tied  his  arms  behind  him,  and  expofed  him  in 
his  own  fhaflop  at  the  weft  end  of  the  ftreights  ;  with  his 
own  fon  John  Hudfon,  and  feven  of  the  moft  lick  and   in- 
firm of  his  men.     There  they  turned  them  adrift,  and  it  is 
fuppofed  they  all  perifhed,  being  never  heard  of  more.    The 
crew  proceeded   with  the   fhip  to  England  ;  but  going  on 
{hore  near  the  freight's  mouth,  four  of  them  were  killed  by 
the   favages.     The   reft,  after  enduring  the   greateft  hard- 
as  above,     {hips     ancj  ready  to- die  for   want,    arrived  at   Plymouth, 
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VonTcol  HUDSON  (Dr-  JOHN),  a  learned  Englifh  critic,  was 
940!  Edit!  "borii  at  Widehope  near  Cockermouth  in  Cumberland,  1662  ; 
1721 —  and,  after,  having  been  educated  in  grammar  and  claffical 
Ant.  H»ll,  learning,  was  entered  in  1676  of  Queen's-college,  Oxford. 
f. Hudfon  ^oon  a^ter  ne  •'•-  taken  the  degree  of  M.  A.  he  removed  to 
Joiephum.  Univcrfity-coHege,  of  which  he  was  chofen  fellov/  in  March 

1686,  and  became  a  moft  confiderable  and   efteemed  tutor. 

He  alfo  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  feveral  valuable  editions  of 

Greek  and  Latin   authors,   which  he   afterwards  published. 

April  1 701,  on  the  refignation  of  Dr.  Thorns  ilyde,  he  v^as 
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elected  head-keeper  of  the  Bodleian  library ;  and,  June  fol- 
lowing, accumulated  the  degrees  of  B.  and  D.  D.  With 
this  librarian's  place,  which  he  held  till  his  death,  he  kept 
his  fell owihip  till  June  1711,  when,  according  to  the  ftatutes 
of  his  college,  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  have  refigned 
it;  but  he  had  juft  before  difqualified  himfelf  for  holding  it 
any  longer,  by  marrying  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert 
Harnfon,  knight,  an  alderman  of  Oxford,  and  a  mercer. 
In  1712,  he  was  appointed  principal  of  St.  Mary-hall  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  univerfity,  through  the  intereft  of  Dr. 
Radchrle  :  and  it  is  faid,  that  to  Hudfon's  intereft  with  this 
phyfician,  the  univeriity  of  Oxford  is  obliged  for  the  moft 
ample  beneiadlions  fhe  afterwards  received  from  him.  Hud- 
fon's ftudious  and  fedentary  way  of  life  brought  him  at 
length  into  an  ill  habit  of  body,  which,  turning  to  a  dropfy, 
kept  him  about  a  year  in  a  very  languiihing  condition  ;  arid 
then  he  died,  Nov.  27,  17195  leaving  one  daughter,  and  a 
widow. 

His  publications  were  as  follow :  i .  "  Introduitio  ad  Chro- 
"  nographiam  :  five  ars  chronologica  in  Kpitomen  redacta, 
*c  1691,"  8vo.  Extra6ted  from  Beveridge's  Treatife  on 
that  fubjec~t,  for  the  ufe  of  his  pupils.  2.  "  Veileius  Pa- 
"  tercuius,  cum  variis  lec~r.ionibus  &  notis  &  indice,  1693," 
8vo.  A  fecond  edition  with  the  notes  enlarged  in  1711. 
3.  "  Thucydides,  1696,"  folio.  A  neat  and  beautiful  edi- 
tion, but  fomewhat  diminiihed  in  its  credit  by  that  of  Duker 
and  Waffe.  4.  "  Geographic  Veteris  Scriptores  Grseci 
*'  Minores.  Cum  DiiTertationibus  &  Annotationibus  Hen- 
"  rici  Dodwelli,"  8vo.  Trie  firft  publifhed  in  1698,  the 
fecond  in  1703,  and  the  third  and  fourth  in  1712.  5.  "  Dio- 
46  nyfii  Halicarnaflenfis  opera  omnia,  1704,"  2  vol.  folio. 
A  beautiful  and  valuable  edition,  enriched  with  the  various 
readings  of  an  ancient  copy  in  the  Vatican  library,  and  of 
feveral  manufcripts  in  France.  The  learned  editor  has 
fubjoined  to  his  own  notes  feveral  of  Sylburgius,  Por- 
tus,  Stephens,  Cafaubon,  and  Valefius.  6.  "  Dionyfius 
<c  Longinus,  1710,"  4to.  and  1718,  8vo.  A  very  beauti- 
ful edition,  and  the  notes,  like  all  the  reft  of  Hudfon's, 
very  fhort.  7.  "  Moeris  Atticiira  de  vocibus  Atticis  &  Hel- 
*c  lenicis.  Gregorius  Martinus  de  Graecarum  literarum 
*c  pronunciatione,  1712,"  8vo.  8.  "  Fabulae  ^Efopicas." 
Greek  and  Latin,  1718,  8vo.  9.  "  Flavii  Jofephi  Opera," 
he  had  juft  hnifhed,  but  did  not  live  to  publilh.  rle  had 
proceeded  as  far  as  the  third  index,  when,  finding  himieif 
ynable  to  gD  quite  through,  he  recommended  the  work  to 

his 
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his  intimate  friend  Mr.  Antony  Hall,  who  publifhed  it, 
1720,  in  2  vols.  folio.  It  is  a  neat  and  beautiful  edition, 
and  fuperior  in  every  refpeft  to  Havercamp's,  except  in  the 
number  and  value  of  the  notes.  Mr.  Hall  did  alfo  another 
refpeclful  office  to  Dr.  Hudfon  after  his  death  :  he  married 
his  widow. 

Dr.  Hudfon,  if  he  had  lived,  intended  to  have  publifhed 
a  catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  library,  which  he  had  caufed 
to  be  fairly  tranfcribed  in  6  vols.  folio.  He  was  very  aflift- 
ing  to  feveral  editors  in  Oxford,  particularly  to  Dr.  Gre- 
gory in  his  "  Euclid,"  and  to  the  induftrious  Mr.  Hearne  in 
his  "  Livy,"  &c.  He  correfponded  with  many  learned  men 
in  foreign  parts :  with  Muratori,  Salvini,  and  Bianchini,  in 
Italy;  with  Boivin,  Kufter,  and  Lequien,  in  France;  with 
Olearius,  Menckenius,  Chriftopher  Wolfius,  and,  whom  he 
chiefly  efteemed,  John  Albert  Fabricius,  in  Germany;  Eric 
Benzel,  in  Sweden  ;  Frederic  Roftgard,  in  Denmark  ;  with 
Pezron,  Rcland,  Le  Clerc,  in  Holland,  &c.  He  ufed  to 
complain  of  the  vaft  expence  of  foreign  letters  ;  for  he  "was 
far  from  being  rich,  having  never  been  poflelTed  of  an  eccle- 
fiaftical  preferment ;  of  which  he  ufed  alfo  to  make  frequent 
and  heavy  complaints. 

lioge  Hif-  HUET  (PETER  DANIEL), bifhop  of  Avranches  in  France, 
toriquede  a  verv  great  as  well  as  polite  fcholar,  was  born  of  a  good 
)ar*Mr?et>  family  at  Caen  in  Normandy,  Feb.  8,  1630.  His  parents 
FAbbe  dying  when  he  was  fcarcely  out  of  his  infancy,  he  fell  into 
Olivet, pre-  faQ  hands  of  guardians,  who  neglected  him:  however,  his 

_c        J    *  *^^  ^^ 

Traite°Phi-  own  invmcible  and  feemingly  innate  love  of  letters  made 
jofophique  him  amends  for  all  difodvantages  ;  and  he  finimed  his  ftudies 
dehFoi-  in  the  belles  lettres  before  he  was  13  years  of  age.  In  the 
rEfriUm  Pro^ecuti°n  °f  his  philofophical  ftudies,  he  happened  upon 
main. —  an  excellent  profeflbr,  father  Mambrun,  a  Jefuit ;  who,  after 
Huetii  Plato's  example,  directed  him  to  begin  with  learning  a  little 
Commenta-  aeometry.  But  Huet  went  farther  in  it  than  his  tutor  de- 

TIUS  QC  rcbxis  *^  * 

adeum  per-  faed ;  and  contracted  fuch  a  relifh  for  it,  that  he  flighted  in 
tinentibus,  a  manner  all  his  other  ftudies.  He  went  through  every 
?•  branch  of  mathematics,  and  maintained  public  thefes  at 

Caen,  a  thing  never  before  done  in  that  city.  Having  pafTed 
Comments-  through  his  clafles,  it  was  his  bufmefs  to  ftudy  the  law,  and 
rius,  &c.  to  take  his  degrees  in  it ;  but  two  books,  that  were  then  pub- 

Etoge',  &£  li{hed'  drew  him  off  from  this  purfuit.     Thefe  were,  "  The 
p.  j^.'         "  Principles  of  Des  Cartes,"  and  "  Bochart's  Sacred  Geo- 
*'  graphy."     He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Des  Cartes,  and  ad- 
hered to  his  philofophy  for  many  years  -3  but  afterwards  few 

the 
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the  falfenefs  and  vanity  of  it,  and,  as  we  {hall  fee,  wrote 
againft  it  alfo.     "  A  lenon  of  caution  this,"  fays  his  elogift, 
*'  to  all,  to  embrace  no  fvftem  whatever,  till  they  have  care- 
<c  fully  examined  the  principles  on  which  it  is  built :  fince 
"  even  the  wifeft  and  moft  difcerning  men  are  through  fuch 
"  rafhnefs  or  inadvertency  liable  to  be  deceived/'    Bochart's 
geography  made  a  vaft  impreflion  upon  him,  as  well  on  ac- 
count of  the  immenfe  erudition  with  which  it  abounded,  as 
by  the  prefence  of  its  author,  who  was  minifter  of  the  Pro- 
teftant  church  at  Caen.     This  book  was  full  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew  learning,  and  infpired  Huet  with  an  ardent  defire  of 
mattering  thofe   languages  ;    who,  to  forward    his  way  to  comment* 
them,  contracted  a  friendmip  with  Bochart,  and  put  himfelf  rius,  &c. 
under  his  directions.  P«  42>  43» 

At  the  age  of  20  years  and  one  day,  he  was  delivered  by 
the  cuftom  of  Normandy  from  the  tuition  of  his  guardians : 
and  foon  after  took  a  journey  to  Paris,  not  fo  much  out  of 
curiofity  to  fee  that  place,  as  for  the  fake  of  purchafing  books, 
and  making  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  learned  men  of  the 
times.  He  foon  became  known  to  Sirmond,  Petavius,  Va- 
vaflbr,  Naude,  and,  in  fhort,  to  almoft  all  the  fcholars  in 
France.  About  two  years  after,  he  had  alfo  an  opportunity 
of  introducing  himfelf  to  the  learned  in  Holland  :  for  Chrif- 
tina  of  Sweden  having  invited  Bochart  to  her  court,  Huet 
accompanied  him,  and  they  fet  out  in  April  1652.  He  faw 
Salmalius  at  Leyden,  and  Ifaac  Voflius  at  Amfrerdam.  He 
often  vifited  the  queen,  who  would  have  engaged  him  in  her 
fervice  ;  but  Bochart  not  having  been  very  graciouily  re- 
ceived, through  the  intrigues  of  Bourdel  other  phyfician,  who 
was  jealous  of  him,  and  the  queen's  fickle  temper  being 
known  to  every  body,  Huet  declined  all  offers,  and  after  a 
ftay  of  three  months  returned  to  France.  The  chief  fruits 
of  his  journey  was  a  copy  of  a  manufcript  of  Origen's 
*'  Commentaries  upon  St.  Matthew,"  which  he  tranfcribed 
at  Stockholm ;  and  the  acquaintance  he  contracted  with  the 
learned  men  in  Sweden  and  Holland,  through  which  he  pafled. 
Upon  his  return  to  his  own  country,  he  refumed  his  ftudies 
with  more  vigour  than  ever,  in  order  to  publifh  his  manu- 
fcript of  Origen.  While  he  was  employed  in  tranflating 
this  work,  he  was  led  to  confider  the  rules  to  be  obferved  in 
tranflations,  as  well  as  the  different  manners  of  the  moft  ce- 
lebrated translators.  This  gave  occafion  to  his  firft  perform- 
ance, which  came  out  at  Paris  in  1661,  under  this  title, 
ic  De  interpretatione  libri  duo:"  and  it  is  written  in  the 
form  of  a  dialpgue  between  Cafaubon,  Fronto  Ducaeus,  and 
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Preface  dc  Thuanus.  M.  de  Segrais  tells  us,  that  ce  nothing  can  be 
yirgiie,  «  added  to  this  treatife,  either  with  refpect  to  ftrength  of 
um.  22.  <c  critical  judgement,  variety  of  learning,  or  elegance  of 
"  ftyle ;  which  laft,"  fays  Abbe  Olivet,  "  is  fo  very  extra- 
"  ordinary,  that  it  might  have  done  honour  to  the  age  of 
Eloee,  &c.  «  Auguftus."  This  book  was  firft  printed  in  a  thin  ^to, 
**  *9'  but  afterwards  in  I2mo,  and  8vo.  In  1668,  were  publiihed 
at  Roan,  in  2  vols.  folio,  his  "  Origenis  Commentaria,  &c. 
"  cum  Latina  interpretationc,  notis,  &  obfervationibus ;" 
to  which  is  prefixed  a  large  preliminary  diicourfe,  wherein  is 
collected  all  that  antiquity  relates  cf  Origen.  The  16  years 
interval,  between  his  return  from  Sweden  and  the  publication 
of  this  work,  was  fpent  entirely  in  ftudy,  excepting  a  month 
or  two  every  year,  when  he  went  to  Paris  :  during  which 
time  he  gave  the  public  a  fpecimen  of  his  fkill  in  polite  lite- 
rature, in  an  elegant  collection  of  poems,  intituled,  "  Car- 
"  mina  Latina  &  Grseca;"  which  were  publiihed  at  Utrecht 
in  1664,  and  afterwards  enlarged  in  feveral  fucceifive  edi- 
tions. While  he  was  employed  upon  his  "  Commentaries 
*c  of  Origen,"  ho  had  the  misfortune  to  quarrel  with  his 
friend  and  matter  Bochart ;  who  defiling  one  day  a  fight  of 
his  manufcript,  for  the  fake  of  confulting  fome  paiiages 
about  the  Eucharifr,  which  had  been  greatly  controverted 
between  Papifts  and  Proteftants,  difcovered  an  hiatus  or  de* 
feel:,  which  feemed  to  determine  the  fenfe  in  favour  of  the 
Papifts,  and  reproached  Huet  with  being  the  contriver  of  it. 
Huet  at  firft  thought  that  it  was  a  defeat  in  the  original  MS. 
but  upon  confulting  another  very  ancient  MS.  in  the  king's 
library  at  Paris,  he  found  that  he  had  omitted  fome  words  in 
the  hurry  of  tranfcribing,  as  he  fays,  and  that  the  miftake 
Comments-  was  his  own.  Bochart,  ftill  fuppofing  that  this  was  a  kind 
•rms,  &c.  of  pjous  fraud  in  Huet,  to  fupport  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
of  Rome  in  regard  to  the  Eucharift,  alarmed  the  Proteftants 
every  where,  as  if  Origen's  "  Commentaries"  were  going 
to  be  very  unfairly  publimed ;  and  by  that  means  difiolved 
the  friendihip  which  had  long  fubfifted  between  Huet  and 
himfelf. 

In  1659,  Nuet  was  invited  to  Rome  by  Chriftina,  who 
had  abdicated  her  crown,  and  retired  thither ;  but,  remem* 
Ibid.  p.-c8.  bering  the  cool  reception  which  Bochart  had  met  with  from 
her  majefty,  after  as  warm  an  invitation,  he  refufed  to  go. 
Thofe,  fays    Olivet,  who  judge  of  actions  by  events,  will 
fuppofe    him  to   have   acted   very  wifely  in  continuing    in 
ge,  &c.   France  ;  for  ten  years  after,  when  Boiiuet  was  appointed  by 
9*         the  king  preceptor  to  the  Dauphin,  Huet  was  chofen  for  his 
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Colleague,  with  the  title  of  fub-preceptor,  which  honour  had 
fome  time  been  defigned  him  by  de  Montaufier,  the  Dau- 
phin's governor.     He   went  to  court  in   1670,  and  flayed 
there  till  1680,  when  the  Dauphin  was  married.     Though 
his  employment  muft  needs  take  up  a  confiderable  part  of  his 
time,  yet  he  found  enough  to  compete  his  "  Demonftratio 
"  Evangelica,"  which,  as  -great  and  laborious  a  work  as  it 
may  feem,  was  begun  and  ended  amidft  the  embarrafTments 
of  a  court.     It  was  publiihed  at  Paris,  in  1679,  folio  ;  and  9ornmenta- 
has  been  reprinted  fmce  in  folio,  quarto,  and  o£tavo,     Hutt  "u 
owns,  that  this  work  of  his  was  better  received  by  foreigners, 
than  by  his  own  countrymen;  many  of  whom  confidered  it 
as  a  work  full  of  learning  indeed,  but  utterly  void  of  that  de- 
monftration,  to  which  it  fo  formally  and  pompouily  pretends. 
Others,  lefs  equitable,  borrowed  from  it,  and  attacked  it  at 
the  fame   time,  to  cover  their  plagiarifm  ;    which,  though 
Huet  complains  very  heavily  of  it,  is  not  a  fate  peculiar  to 
him  or  his  book;  there  being  hardly  any  country,  which  will 
not  afford  inftances  of  authors  who  have  been  ferved  in  the 
fame   manner.     Father  Simon   had    a   defign  to  make  an 
abridgement  of  this  work  ;  but  Huet  being  informed,  that 
his  purpofe  was  only  to  alter  it  as  he  thought  proper,  to  add 
to  it,  and  ftrike  out  of  it  at  pleafure,  defired  him  to  excufe 
himfelf  that  trouble.     We  muft  not  forget  the  fervice  which 
Huet  at  this  time  did  the  republic  of  letters,  by  promoting  the 
editions  of  the  dailies  u  in  ufum  Delphini :"  for  though  the 
firft  idea  of  the   cojnmentaries  for  the  ufe  of  the  Dauphin 
was  ftarted  by  the  duke  de  Montaufier,  yet  it  was  Huet  who 
formed  the  plan,  and  directed  the  execution  of  it,  as  far  as 
the  capacity  of  the  perfons  employed  in  that  work  would 
permit.     He  undertook,  he  tells  us,  only  to  promote  and  H>id. 
Conduct  the  work,  "procurator  efFe  &  Epye&ax-njsj  non  &  ope- 
*'  rarius;"  but  at  laft  came  in  for  a  fhare  of  it,     For  when 
Michael  Faye,  who  took  upon  him  the  care  of  fetting  out 
Manilius,  but  was  not  equal  to  the  tafk,  found  himfelf  gra- 
velled, as  he  often  did,  with  paflages  in  that  obfcure  author, 
he  had   recourfe  to  Huet ;  who,  having  formerly  read  him 
with  great  attention,  and  made  feveral  notes  and  obfervations 
upon  him,  was  thereupon  induced  to  digeft  them  into  order, 
and  to  publifh  them,  as  he  did  at  the  end  of  the  Delphin  edi- 
tion of  that  author,  in  1679.     We  muft   remember  alfo  to 
obferve,  that  he  had  been  chofen  a  member  of  the  French 
academy  ;  and  that  his  Speech  pronounced  on  the  occafion 
before  that  illuftrious  body,  had  been  publifhed  at  Paris  in 
1674. 

While 
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While  he  was  employed  in  compoling  his  c<  Demonftratio 
"  Evangelica,"  the  fentiments  of  piety,  which  he  had  from 
his  earliefr.  youth,  moved  him  to  enter  into  orders,  which  he 
did  at  46  years  of  age.  In  1678,  he  was  prefented  by  the 
king  to  the  abbey  of  Aunay  in  Normandy,  which  was  fo 
agreeable  to  him,  that  he  retired  there  every  fummer,  after 
he  had  left  the  court.  In  1685,  he  was  nominated  to  the 
bifhopric  of  Soiflbns  ;  but  before  the  bulls  for  his  inftitution 
were  expedited,  the  abbey  de  Sillery  having  been  nominated 
to  the  fee  of  Avranches,  they  exchanged  biihoprics  with  the 
confent  of  the  king  ;  though,  by  reafon  of  the  differences 
between  the  court  of  France  and  that  of  Rome,  they  could 
not  be  confecrated  till  1692.  In  1689,  he  pubiimed  his 
"  Cenfura  Philofophise  Cartetianre,"  and  addrelled  it  to  the 
duke  de  Montauiier  :  it  appears,  that  he  was  greatly  piqued 
at  the  Cartefians,  when  he  wrote  this  book.  He  was  dif- 
pleafed,  that  thefe  philofophers  preferred  thofe  who  cultivate 
their  reafon,  to  thofe  who  only  cultivate  their  memory  ;  and 
required,  that  men  fhould  endeavour  more  to  know  them- 

/""*       /*   T^t^  M 

Cart •' ca       felves,    than    to    know    what  was    done    in    former   ages. 

via.  *p.  7'  "  What,"  fays  he,  ct  becaufe  we  are  men  of  learning,  {hall 
"  this  make  us  obnoxious  to  the  raillery  of  the  Cartefians  ?" 
We  will  agree  with  him,  that  there  was  no  occafion  for  rail- 
lery in  the  cafe ;  but  mud  needs  own  ourfelves  of  opinion, 
that  if  mankind  were  more  felicitous  about  the  conduct  of 
the  underftanding,  and  lefs  fo  about  ftoring  and  fluffing  the 
magazine  of  the  memory  with  a  vaft  variety  of  unintereft- 
ing  facts  and  opinions,  they  would  at  leaft  be  more  rational 
than  they  are.  In  1690,  he  pubiimed  in  Caen,  in  4_to,  his 
"  Quseftiones  Alnetanae  de  Concordia  Rationis  &  Fidei  :" 
which  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  after  the  man- 
ner of  Cicero's  "  TWcalan  Queftions."  It  is  divided  into 
three  books  :  the  firft  of  which  lays  down  the  rules,  by 
which  the  agreement  between  faith  arid  reafon  is  to  be  re- 
gulated ;  the  fecond  compares  the  doctrines  of  Chriftianity 
with  the  doctrines  of  Paganifrn  ;  and  the  third  the  practical 
precepts  of  each,  and  how  they  tend  to  improve  and  perfect 
human  life  in  piety  and  morals.  This  is  not  only  a  very 
learned,  but  a  very  entertaining  work  ;  being  written  in  an 
elegant  and  polite  manner,  and  in  molt  excellent  Latin,  as 
all  his  works  are. 

In  1699,  ke  refigned  his  bifhopric  of  Avranches,  and  was 
prefented  to  the  abbey  of  Fontenay,  near  the  gates  of  Caen. 
His  love  to  his  native  place  determined  him  to  fix  there,  for 
which  purpofe  he  improved  the  houfe  and  gardens  belonging 

to 
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to  the  abbot.     But  feveral  grievances  and  law-fuits  coming 
upon  him,  he  removed  to  Paris  ;  and  lodged  among  the  Je- 
fuits  in  the  Maifon  ProfeiTe,  whom  he  had  made  heirs  to  his 
library,  referving  to  himfelf  the  ufe  of  it  while  he  lived. 
Here  he  fpent  the  laft  20  years  of  his  life,  dividing  his  time 
between  devotion  and  ftudy.     He  did  not  confider  the  Bible  Comjnenta^ 
as  the  only  book  to  be  read,  but  thought  that  all  other  books,  nus>  &c* 
in  mort,  muft  be  read,  before  it  could  be  rightly  underftood.  plSana, 
He  employed  himfelf  chiefly  in  writing  notes  on  the  Vulgate  p.  182. 
tranflation :  for  which  purpofe  he  read  over  the  Hebrew  text 
24  times  ;  comparing  it,  as  he  went  along,  with  the  other  Eioge,  &c, 
Oriental  texts,  and,  as  his  elogift  tells  us,  fpent  every  day  P*  23« 
two  or  three  hours  in  this  work  from  1681  to  1712.     He 
was  then  feizsd  with   a  very  fevere  difternper,  which  con- 
fined him  to  his  bed  for  near  fix  months,  and  brought  him 
fo  very  low,  that  he  was  given  up  by  his  phyficians,  and  re- 
ceived extreme  un6lion.     However,  recovering  by  degrees, 
he  applied  himfelf  to  the  writing  of  his  life,  which  was  pub- 
limed  at  Amfterdam  1718,  in  i2mo,  under  the  title  of"  Pet. 
"  Dan.  Huetii,  Epifcopi  Abriacenfis,  Commentarius  de  rebus 
"  ad  eum  pertinentibus :"  where  the  critics  have  wondered, 
that  fo  great  a  niafter  of  Latin  as  Huetius  was,  and  who  has 
written  it,  perhaps  as  well  as  any  of  the  moderns,  mould  be 
guilty  of  a  folecifm  in  the  very  title  of  his  book ;  as  he  was 
writing  "  eum,"  when  he  mould  have  manifeftly  written 
*c  fe."     This  performance  however,  though  drawn  up  in  a 
very  amufmg  and  entertaining  manner,  and  with  great  ele- 
gance of  ftyle,  is  not  done  with  that  order  and  exa6tnefs, 
which  appears  in  his  other  works ;  his  memory  being  then 
decayed,  and  afterwards  declining  more  and  more,  fo  that 
he  was  not  any  longer  capable  of  a  continued  work,  but 
only  committed  detached  thoughts  to  paper.     Olivet  in  the 
mean  time  relates  a  moil  remarkable  fingularity  of  him, 
namely,  that  "  for  two  or  three  hours  before  his  death,  he 
"  recovered  all  the  vigour  of  his  genius  and  memory."     He  Ibid.  p.  26, 
died  Jan.  26,  1721,  in  his  gift  year. 

Befides  the  works  which  we  have  mentioned  in  the  courfe 
of  this  memoir,  he  publifhed  others  of  a  fimilar  nature,  viz. 
4C  De  1'Origine  des  Romans,  1670."  "  De  la  fituation  du 
"  Paradis  Terreftre,  1691."  "  Nouveaux  Memoires  pour 
"  fervir  a  PHiftcire  du  Cartefianifme,  1692."  "  Statuts 
"  Synodaux  pour  le  diocefe  d'Avranches,  &c.  1693;"  to 
which  were  added  three  fupplements  in  the  years  1695,  1696, 
1698.  "  De  Navigationibus  Salomonis^  Amft.  1698." 
"  Notasin  Anthologiam  Epigrammatum  Grsecorum,  Ultraj. 
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'*  1700."  "  OHginesde.Caerij  Roan,  1702.  "  Lettre  la 
<e  Monf.  Perrault,  fur  le  Parallele  des  Anciens  &  des  Mo- 
"  dernes  du  10  Oct.  1692,"  printed  without  the  author's 
knowledge  in  the  third  part  of  the  "  Pieces  Fugitives,  Paris, 
4t  1704."  "  Examen  du  fentiment  de  Longin  fur  ce  pafTage 
"  de  la  Genefe,  Et  Dieu  dit,  que  la  Lumiere  foit  faite,  &  la 
"  Lumiere  fut  faite,"  inferted  in  tome  the  i  nth  of  Le 
Clerc's  "  Bibliotheque  Choifee,  Amft.  1706."  Huet,  in  his 
"  Demonftratio  ^varigelica,"  had  aiTerted,  that  there  was. 
nothing  fublime  in  this  paffage,  as  Longinus  had  obferved, 
but  that  it  was  perfectly  fimple.  MefTrs.  de  Port  Royal  and 
Boileaux,  who  gave  tranfiations  of  Longinus,  afferted  its 
fublimity  on  that  very  account;  and  this  occafioned  the 
"  Examen"  juft  mentioned.  "  Lettre  a  M.  Foucault  con- 
"  feiller  d'etat  fur  I'origine  de  la  poefie  Francoife,  du  16 
*'  Mar.  1706,"  inferted  in  the  "  Memoires  de  Trevoux,  in 
"1711."  "  Lettre  de  M.  Morin,  (that  is,  of  M,  Huet)  de 
"  1'academie  des  infcriptions  a  M.  Huet,  totichant  le  livre 
"  de  M.  Tolandus  Anglois,  intitule,  Adeiiidaertion,  &  ori- 
"  gines  Judaicse:"  inferted  in  the  "Memoires  de  Tre- 
<c  voux"  for  Sept.  1709,  and  in  the  collection,  which  the 
abbe  Tilladet  publifhed  of  Huet's  works,  under  the  title  of 
"  DiiTertations  fur  diverfes  matieres  de  la  Religion  &  de  Phi- 
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u  lologie,  1612."  "  Hiftoire  de  Commerce  &  de  la  nr.vi- 
"  gation  des  Anciens,  1716."  After  his  death  were  pub- 
lifhed, "  Traite  Philofophique  de  la  foibleile  de  1'cfprit  hu- 
"  main,  Amfr.  1723."  "  Huetiana,  ou  penfecs  diverfes  de 
"  M.  Huet,  1722."  Thefe  contain  thofe  loofe  thoughts  he 
flung  upon  paper  after  his  laft  illnefs,  \vhen,  as  we  have  al- 
ready obferved,  he  was  incapable  of  producing  a  clofe  con- 
nected work.  "  Diane  de  Caftro,  ou  le  faux  Ynca?,  1728.'- 
A  romance,  written  when  he  was  very  young.  There  are 

p.  16.''  }ret  ^n  ^cmg  other  MSS.  of  his,  which,  as  far  as  we  know, 
have  not  been  publifhed  ;  viz.  "  A  Latin  trandafion  of 
u  Longus's  Loves  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe  ;"  "  An  Anfv/er 
<£  to  Regis  with  regard  to  Des  Cartes's  Metaphyiics  -," 
"  Notes  upon  the  Vulgate  Translation  of  the  Bible ;"  and 
a  collection  of  between  5  and  600  letters  in  Latin  and  French, 
written  to  learned  men. 

lloge,  &c.  To  conclude,  u  when  we  confider,"  as  Olivet  fays,  "  that 
cc  he  lived  to  90  years  of  as;e  and  upward?,  that  he  had  been 
"  a  hard  iludent  from  his  infancy,  that  he  had  had  almoft 
"  all  his  time  to  himfelf,  that  he  had  enjoyed  an  uninter- 
"  rupted  {late  of  good  health,  that  he  had  always  fomebody 
"  to  read  to  him  even  at  his  meals,  that  in  one  word,  to 
2  "  borrow 
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Sc  borrow  his  own  language,  neither  the  heat  of  youth,  not 
"  a  multiplicity  of  bulinefs,  nor  the  love  of  company,  nor 
"  the  hurry  of  the  world,  had  ever  been  able  to  moderate  his 
"  invincible  love  of  letters,  we  muit  needs  conclude  him  to 
"  have  been  one  of  the  moil  learned  men  that  any  age  has 
"  produced/5 

HUGHES  (|OHN),  an  Eneiifh  poet,  was  fon  of  a  citi-  Acco"*t  of 

^L.-    T    "  /"L    f,f 

Zen  of  London,  and  born  at  Marlborcugh  in  Wiltfhire,  Hughe- 
Jan.  29,  1677.  ^e  was  brought  early  to  London,  and  re- prefixed  to 
ceived  the  rudiments  of  learning  in  private  fchools  there.  He  iu» 
had  a  weak  or  at  leaft  a  delicate  constitution,  which  perhaps 
retrained  him  from  feverer  ftudies,  and  inclined  him  to 
purfue  the  fofter  arts  of  poetry,  mufic,  and  drawing ;  in 
each  of  which  he  made  a  confiderable  pro^refs.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Mufes  and  the  Graces  did  not  render 
him  averfe  to  bufmefs  :  he  had  a  place  in  the  office  of  Ord- 
nance, and  was  fecretary  to  feveral  commifiions  under  the 
great  feal  for  purchafing  lands,  in  order  to  the  better  fecur- 
ing  the  royal  docks  and  yards  at  Portfmouth,  Chatham,  and 
Harwich.  He  continued,  however,  to  purfue  his  natural  in- 
clination to  letters,  and  added  to  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  learned  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  modern  lan- 
guages. The  firft  teftimony  he  gave  the  public  of  his  poetic 
vein,  was  in  a  poem  "  on  the  Peace  of  Ryfwick/'  printed 
in  1697,  and  received  with  uncommon  approbation.  In 
1699,  "  The  Court  of  Neptune"  was  written  by  him  on 
king  William's  return  from  Holland  ;  and,  the  fame  year,  a 
fong  on  the  duke  of  Gloucester's  birth-day.  In  1702,  he 
publimed,  on  the  death  of  king  William,  a  Pindaric  ode, 
intituled,  "  Of  the  Houfe  of  Naflau,"  which  he  dedicated 
to  Charles  duke  of  Somerfet ;  and  in  1703  his  Ci  Ode  in 
"  Praife  of  Mufic,"  was  performed  with  great  applaufe  at 
Stationers-hall. 

His  numerous  performances,  for  he  had  all  along  em- 
ployed his  leifure  hours  in  tranflations  and  imitations  from 
die  ancients,  had  by  this  time  introduced  him,  rot  only  to 
the  gentlemen  of  the  belles  lettres,  fuch  as  Addifon  [A], 

- 

[A]  <(  His    acquaintance  with  the  "  the  laft  aft,  which  he  was  defired  by 

*{  great  writers  of  his  time,"  fays  Dr.  fi  Addifon  to   fuppi'y.      If  the  requeft 

Johnfon,  t(  appears  to  have  been  very  "  was  fmcere,  it  proceeded    from    an 

*'  general ;  but  of  his  intimacy  with  "  opinion,  whatever  it  was,  that  did 

"  Addifon  there  is  a  remarkable  proof.  "  not   laft  long  ;     for    when    Hughes 

"   It  is  told,  on  good   authority,  that  ((  came  in  a  week  to  {hew  him  his  firft 

{<  '  Cato'  was  finiihed  and  played  by  "  attempt,  he  found  half  the  a€t  writ- 

"  his  perfuafion.     It  had  long  wanted  "  ten  by  Addifon  hJcilclf." 

VOL.  VII.  T  Conzreve, 
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Congreve,  Pope,  Southerne,  Rowe,  and  others,  but  alfo  to 
fome  of  the  greateft  men  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  among  thefe 
to  the  earl  of  Wharton,  who  offered  to  carry  him  over, 
and  to  provide  for  him,  when  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland  :  but,  having  other  views  at  home,  he  declined  the 
offer. 

Dr.Johnfon.  Hughes  had  hitherto  fuffered  the  mortifications  of  a  nar- 
row fortune  ;  but  in  1717  the  lord  chancellor  Cowper  fet 
him  at  eafe,  by  making  him  fecretary  to  the  Commiflions 
of  the  Peace ;  in  which  he  afterwards,  by  a  particular  re- 
queft,  defired  his  fucceiTor  lord  Parker  to  continue  him.  He 
had  now  affluence  ;  but  fuch  is  human  life,  that  he  had  it 
when  his  declining  health  could  neither  allow  him  long  pof- 
feffion  nor  quick  enjoyment.  His  laft  work  was  his  tragedy, 
"  The  Siege  of  Damafcus  ;"  after  which  a  Siege  became  a 
popular  title.  This  play,  which  ftill  continues  on  the  ftage, 
and  of  which  it  is  unneceffary  to  add  a  private  voice  to  fuch 
continuance  of  approbation,  is  not  acted  or  printed  accord- 
ing to  the  author's  original  draught,  or  his  fettled  intention. 
He  had  made  Fhocyas  apoftatize  from  his  religion  ;  after 
which  the  abhorrence  of  Eudocia  would  have  been  reafon- 
able,  his  rnifery  would  have  been  juft,  and  the  horrors  of  his 
repentance  exemplary.  The  players,  however,  required  that 
the  guilt  of  Phocyas  flip-aid  terminate  in  defertion  to  the 
enemy ;  and  Hughes,  unwilling  that  his  relations  fhoulcl 
lofe  the  benefit  of  his  work,  complied  with  the  alteration. 
He  was  now  weak  with  a  lingering  confumption,  and  not 
able  to  attend  the  rehearfai ;  yet  was  fo  vigorous  in  his  fa- 
culties, that  only  ten  days  before  his  death  he  wrote  the  de- 
dication to  his  patron  lord  Cowper.  On  Feb.  17,  1719-20, 
the  play  was  reprefented,  and  the  author  died.  He  lived  to 
hear  that  it  was  well  received  ;  but  paid  no  regard  to  the 
intelligence,  being  then  wholly  employed  in  the  meditations 
of  a  departing  Chr.'ftian. 

A  few  weeks  before  he  died,  he  fent,  as  a  teflimony  of 
gratitude,  to  his  noble  friend  earl  Cowper,  his  own  picture 
drawn  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  which  he  had  received  as  a 
prefent  from  that  painter  :  upon  which  the  earl  wrote  him 
the  following  letter.  "  24  Jan.  1719-20.  Sir,  I  thank  you 
"  for  the  moil  acceptable  prefent  of  your  picture,  and  affure 
"  you,  that  none  of  this  age  can  fet  an  higher  value  on  it 
"  tbir.  I  do,  and  fhall  while  I  live :  though  I  am  fenfible 
cc  posterity'  will  outdo  me  in  that  particular.  I  am,  with 
"  the  greateft  efteem  and  fincerity,  Sir,  your  moil  affec- 
"  tionate  and  obliged  humble  fervanc,  COWPER." 

A  man 
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A  man   of   his   character    was    undoubtedly    regretted ; 

j  O  * 

and   Steele  devoted  an  efTay,   in  the  paper  called  "  The 
M  Theatre,"  to  the  memory  of  his  virtues.     In  1735,  his 
poems  were  collected  and  publifhed  in  2  vols.  12010,  under 
the  following  title :    "   Poems  on  feveral   OccafioiiSj  with 
*'  fome  felect  EfTays  in  Profe."     Hughes  was  alfo  the  au- 
thor of  other  works  in  profe.     u  The  Advices  from  Par- 
"  naffus,"  and  "  The  Political  Touchftone  of  Boccalini,'* 
tranflated  by  feveral  hands,  and  printed  in  folio  17063  were 
revifed,  corrected,  and  had  a  preface  prefixed  to  them,  by 
him.     He  tranflated  himfelf  the  following  works :  namely, 
"  Fontenelle's  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  and  Difcourfe  con- 
"  cerning  the  Ancients  and  Moderns;"  "Abbe  de Vertot's 
"  Hiftory  of  the  Revolutions  in  Portugal ;"  and  "  Letters  of 
"  Abelard  and  Heloifa."     He  wrote  the  preface  to  the  col- 
lection  of  the  "  Hiftory  of  England"  by  various   hands, 
called,  "  The  Complete  Hiftory  of  England,"  printed  in 
1706,  in  3  vols.  folio  ;  in  which  he  gives  a  clear,  fatisfac- 
tory,  and  impartial  account  of  the  hiftorians  there  collefted. 
Several  papers  in  the  "  Tatlers,"  "  Spectators,"  and  "  Guar- 
"  dians,"  were  written  by  him.     He  is  fuppofed   to  have 
written  the  whole,  or  at   leaft  a  considerable  part,  of  the 
"  Lay-Monaftery ;    confuting  of   Effays,    Difcourfes,    &c. 
"  publifhed   fingly   under    the  title  of  the   c  Lay-Monk  :s 
being  the  Sequel  of  the  *  Spectators."     The  fecond  edi- 
tion of  this  was  printed  in   1714,  I2tuo.     Laftly,  he  pub- 
lifhed, in  1715,  an  accurate  edition  of  the  works  of  Spen- 
fer,  in  6  vols.   i2mo  :  to  which  are  prefixed  the  "  Life  of 
"  Spenfer,"  "  An    Effay   on   Allegorical   Poetry,"   «  Re- 
"  marks  on  the  Fairy-Queen,  and  other  Writings  of  Spen- 
"  fer;"  and  a  Gloflary,  explaining  old  words;  all  by  Mr* 
Hughes.     This  was  a   work  for  which  he   was  well  qua- 
lified, as  a  judge   of  the   beauties  of  writing,  but  perhaps 
wanted   an    antiquary's    knowledge  of  the   obfolete   words* 
He  did  not  much  revive  the  curiofity  of  the  public  ;  for  near 
30  years  elapfed  before  his  edition  was  reprinted.     The  cha- 
racter of  his  genius  we  {hail  tranfcribe  from  the  correfpon- 
dence  of  Swift  and   Pope.     "  A   month   ago,"  fays  Swiftj 
"  was  fent  me    over,  by  a  friend   of  mine,  the   \vorks  of 
"  John    Hughes,  Efq.     They  are  in  profe  and   verfe.     I 
"  never  heard  of  the  man  in  my  life,  yet  I  find  your  name 
"  as  a  fubfcriber.     He  is  too  grave  a  poet  for  me  5  and  I 
tc  think  among  the  mediocrifts,  in  profe  as  well  as  verfe." 
To  this  Pope  returns  :  £C  To  anfwer  your  queftion  as  to  Mr, 


" 
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"  Hughes  ;  what  he  \vanted  in  genius,  he  made  up  as  an 
"  honeft  man  ;  but  he  was  of  the  clafs  you  think  him." 

HUGHES  QABEZ),  younger  brother  of  Mr.  John 
Hughes,  and,  like  him,  a  votary  of  the  Mufes,  and  an  ex- 
.  cellent  fcholar.  He  publifhed,  in  1714,  in  8vo,  a  tranfla- 
tion  of  "  The  Rape  of  Proferpine,"  from  Claudian,  and 
"  The  Story  of  Sextusand  Eri6tho,"  from  Lucan's  "  Phar- 
"  falia,"  book  vi.  Thefe  translations,  with  notes,  were 
reprinted  in  1723,  I2mo.  He  aifo  publifhed,  1717,  a  tranf- 
iation  of  Suetonius's  "  Lives  of  the  Twelve  Caeiars,"  and 
tranllated  feveral  "  Novels"  from  the  Spanifh  of  Cervantes, 
which  are  inferted  in  the  "  Select  Collection  of  Novels  and 
<e  Hiftories,"  printed  for  Watts,  1729.  He  died  Jan.  17, 
1731,  in  his  4.6th  year.  A  pofthumous  volume  of  his  "  Mif- 
"  cellanies  in  Verfe  and  Profe"  was  publifhed  in  1737.  The 
widow  accompanied  the  lady  of  governor  Byng  to  Barbados, 
and  died  there  in  1740. 

GHES  (JABEZ),  of  a  different  family  from  the  for- 
mer, though   of   the   fame  name,  fellow   of   Jefus-college, 
Cambridge,    and   called  by   bifhop  Atterbury    "  a   learned 
hand,"  is  known  to  the  republic  of  letters  as  editor  of 
.    St.  Chryfoftom's  treatife  "  On  the  Priefthood."  Tv/o  letters 
of  his  to  Mr.  Bonwicke  are  printed  in  "  The  Gentleman's 
"  Magazine,53  in  one  of  which  he  fays,  "  I  have  at  laft 

O  ^  J       7 

been  prevailed  on  to  undertake  an  edition  of  St.  Chryibf- 
*•-  tom's  ty^l  itfufffas  j  and  I  would  beg  the  favour  of  you  to 
"  fend  me  your  oclavo  edition.  I  want  a  fmall  volume  to 
46  lay  by  me  ;  and  the  Latin  verfion  rnay  be  of  fome  fervice 
-"  to  me,  if  I  cancel  the  interpretation  of  FrontoDucceus." 
A  fecond  edition  of  this  treatife  was  printed  at  Cambridge 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes,  and  a  preliminary  difierta- 
tion  againf!  the  pretended  "  Rights  of  the  Church,  &c."  in 
3712.  A  good  Englifh  translation  of  St.  Chryfoftom  "  On 
"  the  Priefthood,"  a  pofthumous  work  by  the  Rev.  John 
Bunce,  M.  A.  was  publifhed  by  his  fon  (vicar  of  St.  Ste- 
phen's near  Canterbury)  in  1760. 

HUME  (DAVID),  a  celebrated  philofopher  and  hiflorian, 
was  ^e^cenc»e^  from  a  good  family  in  Scotland,  and  born  at 
his  Hiftory   Edinburgh  April  26,  1711.     Being  a  younger  brother  with 
»f  England.  a  very  (lender  patrimony,  and   of  a   ftudious,  fober,  induf- 
trious  turn,  he  was  deftined  by  his  family  to  the  law  :  but, 
being  feized  with  an  early  paflion  for  letters,  he  found  an 

infur- 
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infurmountable  averfion  to  any  thing  elfe  ;  and,  as  he  relates, 
while  they  fancied  him  to  be  poring  upon  Voet  and  Vinnius, 
he  was  occupied  with  Cicero  and  Virgil.  His  fortune  how- 
ever being  very  fmall,  and  his  health  a  little,  broken  by  ar- 
dent application  to  books,  he  was  tempted,  or  rather  forced, 
to  make  a  feeble  trial  for  bufmefs  ;  and,  in  1734,  went  to 
Briftol,  with  recommendations  to  fome  eminent  merchants  : 
but,  in  a  few  months,  found  that  fccne  totally  unfit  for  him. 
He  fhould  feem,  alfo,  to  have  conceived  fome  perional  difguft 
againft  the  men  of  bufmefs:  for,  though  he  \va?  by  no 
means  addicted  to  fatire,  yet  we  can  fcarcely  interpret  him 
otherwife,  when,  fpeaking  in  his  Hiftory  (anno  1660)  of 
James  Naylor's  entrance  into  Briftol  upon  a  horfe,  in  imi- 
tation of  Chrift,  he  prefumes  it  to  be  "  from  the  difficulty  in 
"  that  place  of  rinding  an  ni?." 

Immediately  on  leaving  Briftol,  he  went  over  to  France, 
with  a  view  of  profecuting  his  ftudies  in  privacy ;  and  prac- 
ticed a  very  rigid  frugality,  for  the  fake  of  maintaining  his 
independency  unimpaired.  During  his  retreat  there,  firft  at 
Rheims,  but  chiefly  at  La  Fleche,  in  Anjou,  he  compofed 
his  "  Treatife  of  Human  Nature  ;"  and,  coming  over  to 
London  in  1737,  he  pubiifhed  it  the  year  after.  It  met  with 
no  manner  of  fuccefs  :  "  it  fell,"  fays  he,  "  dead-born  from 
"  the  prefs."  In  1742,  he  printed,  with  more  fuccefs,  the 
firft  part  of  his  u  Eflay's.."  In  1745,  he  lived  with  the  mar- 
quis of  Annandale,  the  ftate  of  that  nobleman's  mind  and 
health  requiring  fuch  an  attendant :  the  emoluments  of  the 
fituation  muft  have  been  his  motive  for  undertaking  fuch  a 
charge.  He  then  received  an  invitation  from  general  St. 
Clair,  to  attend  him  as  a  fecretary  to  his  expedition ;  which 
was  at  firft  meant  againft  Canada,  but  ended  in  an  incurfion 
upon  the  coaft  of  France.  Next  year,  1747,  he  attended 
the  general  in  the  fame  ftation,  in  his  military  embafly  to 
the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Turin  :  he  then  wore  the  uniform 
of  an  officer,  and  was  introduced  to  thefe  courts  as  aid-de- 
camp to  the  general.  Thefe  two  years  were  aim  oft  the  only 
interruptions  which  his  ftudies  received  during  the  courfe  of 
his  life  :  his  appointments,  however,  had  made  him  in  his 
own  opinion  "  independent ;  for  he  was  now  mafter  of  near 
joool." 

Having  always  imagined,  that  his  want  of  fuccefs,  in 
publifhing  the  "  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,"  proceeded 
more  from  the  manner  than  the  matter,  he  caft  the  firft  part 
of  that  work  anew,  in  the  "  Enquiry  concerning  Human 
"  Underftanding,"  which  was  published  while  he  was  at 
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Turin  ;  but  with  little  more  fuccefs.  However,  he  per- 
ceived fome  fymptoms  of  a  rifmg  reputation  :  his  books 
grew  more  and  more  the  fubjevSt  of  converfation  j  and  "  I 
<c  found,"  fays  he,  "  by  Dr.  Warburton's  railing,  that  they 
44  were  beginning  to  be  efteemed  in  good  company."  In 
1752,  were  publifhed  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  then  lived, 
his  "  Political  Difcourfes  ;"  and  the  fame  year,  at  London, 
his  "  Enquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals."  Of 
the  former  he  fays,  "  that  it  was  the  only  work  of  his,  which 
<c  was  fuccefsful  on  the  firft  publication,  being  well  received 
"  abroad  and  at  home  :"  and  he  pronounces  the  latter  to  be, 
*c  in  his  own  opinion,  of  all  his  writings,  hiftorical,  philo- 
*'  fophical,  or  literary,  incomparably  the  heft ;  although  it 
*'  came  unnoticed  and  unobferved  into  the  world." 

In  1754,  he  publifhed  the  firft  volume,  in  4to,  of  "A 
"  Portion  of  Englifh  Hiftory,  from  the  Acceflion  of  James  I. 
"  to  the  Revolution."  He  ftrongly  promifed  hi mfelf  fuccefs 
from  this  work,  thinking  hi  mfelf  the  firft  Englifh  hiftorian 
that  was  free  from  biafs  in  his  principles  :  but  he  fays,  "  that 
"  he  was  herein  miferably  difappointed  ;  and  that,  inftead  of 
"  pleafmg  all  parties,  he  had  made  himfeif  obnoxious  to  all." 
He  was,  as  he  relates,  cf  fo  difcpuraged  with  this,  that,  had 
*<  not  the  war  at  that  time  been  breaking;  out  between  France 
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*c  and  England,  he  had  certainly  retired  to  fome  provincial 
M  town  of  the  former  kingdom,  changed  his  name,  and  never 
"  more  have  returned  to  his  native  country.5"  He  recovered 
himfeif,  however,  fo  far,  as  to  publifh,  in  1756,  his  fecond 
volume  of  the  above  hiftory  ;  and  this,  it  feerris,  was  better 
received,,  "  It  not  only  rofe  itfelf,"  he  fays,  cc  but  helped 
"  to  buoy  up  its  unfortunate  brother."  Between  thefe  pub- 
lications came  out  his  "  Natural  Hiftory  of  Religion,"  along 
with  fome  other  fmall  pieces  :  which,  though  but  indifferent- 
ly received,  was  in  the  end  the  caufe  of  fome  confolation  to 
him  ;  becaufe — "  Dr»  Hurd  wrote  a  pamphlet  againft  it,  with 
"  all  the  illiberal  petulance,  arrogance,  and  fcurrility,  which 
"  diftinguifti  the  Warburtonian  fchool."  A  ftrange  confo- 
lation, methinks,  fuppofmg  it  to  be  well  founded  :  but,  alas  ! 
Dr.  Hurd  did  not  write  the  pamphlet :  Dr.  Hurd  was  only 
the  oilenfible  author  ;  and  it  was  then  a  matter  of  wonder, 
how  he  could  fubmit  to  be  even  that.  In  1759?  he  pub- 
lifhed  his'"  Hiftory  of  the  Houfe  of  Tudor;"  and,  in  1761, 
the  more  early  part  of  the  Englim  Hiftory :  each,  in  two 
vols.  4_to.  The  clamour  againft  the  former  of  thefe  was 
almoft  equal  to  that  againft  the  hiftory  of  the  two  firft 
Stuarts  5  and  the  latter  was  attended  with  but  tolerable  fuc- 
cefs : 
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cefs  :  but  he  was  now,  he  tells  us,  grown  callous  againfl 
the  impreilions  of  public  cenfure.  He  had,  indeed,  what  he 
would  think,  good  reafon  to  be  fo  ;  for  the  copy-money, 
given  him  by  the  bookiellers  for  his  hiftory,  exceptionable 
as  it  was  deemed,  had  made  him  not  only  independent  but 
opulent. 

Being  now  about  50,  he  retired  to  Scotland,  determined 
never  more  to  fet  his  foot  out  of  it ;  and  carried  with  him 
"  the  fatisfa£Hon  of  never  having  preferred  a  requeft  to  one 
"  great  man,  or  even  making  advances  of  friendfhip  to  any 
"  of  them."  But,  while  meditating  to  fpend  the  reft  of 
his  life  in  a  philofophical  manner,  he  received,  in  1763,  an 
invitation  from  the  earl  of  Hertford,  to  attend  him  on  his 
embaiTy  to  Paris  ;  which  at  length  he  accepted,  and  was 
left  there  charge  d'  affaires  in  the  fummer  of  1765.  In  the 
beginning  of  1766,  he  quitted  Paris  ;  and,  in  the  fummer 
of  that  year,  went  to  Edinburgh,  with  the  fame  view  as  be- 
fore, of  burying  himfeif  in  a  philofophicai  retreat :  but,  in 
1767,  he  received  from  Mr.  Cbnway  a  new  invitation  to  be 
under-fecretary  of  ftate,  which,  like  the  former,  he  did  not 
think  it  expedient  to  decline.  He  returned  to  Edinburgh  in, 
1769,  "  very  opulent,"  he  fays,  ("for  he  pofTefTed  a  re- 
<c  venue  of  loool.  a  year)  healthy,  and,  though  fomewhat 
"  ftricken  in  years,  with  the  proipeft  of  enjoying  long  his 
"  eafe."  In  fpring  I775>  he  was  ftruck  with  a  diforder  in 
his  bowels  ;  which,  though  it  gave  him  no  alarm  at  firft, 
proved  at  length  mortal  and  incurable.  It  fhould  feem, 
however,  as  if  it  were  not  only  not  painful,  but  not  even 
troublefome  or  fatiguing :  for  he  declares,  that  "  notwith- 
"  (rand ing  the  great  decline  of  his  perfon,  he  had  never 
"  fuffered  a  moment's  abatement  of  his  fpirits  ;  that  he  pof- 
<c  fefTed  the  fame  ardour  as  ever  in  fludy,  and  the  fame 
"  gaiety  in  company :  infomuch,"  lays  he,  "  that,  were  I 
"  to  name  a  period  of  my  life,  which  I  fhould  molt  chufe 
"  to  pafs  over  again,  I  might  be  tempted  to  point  to  this 
44  later  period." 

The  above  account  by  himfeif,  from  which  thefe  mate- 
rials are  extracted,  is  dated  April  18,  1776:  he  died  the 
25th  of  Auguft  following.  His  works,  as  corrected  by  him- 
feif, are  printed  in  /«.to  and  Svo  :  but  there  is  a  pofthumous 
piece,  not  included  among  them ;  yet,  as  to  the  writing 
part,  not  inferior  to  any  of  them.  It  is  intituled  "  Dialogues 
**  .concerning  Natural  Religion,"  in  Svo. 
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HUMPHREY  (LAURENCE),  a  learned  Englim  writer, 
was  born  at  Newport  Pagnell  in  Buckinghammire,  about 
1527,  and  educated  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  at 
Cambridge :  after  which  he  became  firft  a  demy,  then  a  fel- 
Ath.  Oxon.  }OW5  of  Magdalen-college  in  Oxford.     He  took  the  degree- 
of  M.A.  in  1552,  and  about  that  time  was  made  Greek 
reader  of  his  college,  and  entered  into  orders.     June  1555, 
he  had  leave  from  his  college  to  travel  into  foreign  parts  ; 
he  went  to  Zurich,  and  ailbciated  himfelf  with  the  Englifh 
there,  who  had  fled  from  their  country  on  account  of  their 
religion.     After  the  death  of  queen  Mary,  he  returned  to 
England  ;  and  was  reftored  to  his  fellowfnip  in  Magdalen- 
college,  from  which  he  had  been  expelled,  becaufe  he  did 
not  return  within  the  fpace  of  a  year,  which  was  one  con- 
dition on  which  he  was  permitted  to  travel ;  as  was  another, 
that  he  fhould  refrain  from  all  heretical  company.     In  1560, 
he  was  appointed  the  queen's  profefibr  of  divinity  at  Oxford  j 
and  the  year  after  elected  the  prefident  of  his  college.     In 
1562,  he  took  both  the  degrees  in  divinity  ;  and,  in  1570, 
was  made  dean  of  Glouceflcr.     In  1580,  he  was  removed 
to  the  deanery  of  Winchefter ;  and  had  probably  been  pro- 
moted to  a  biihopric,  if  he  had  not  been  difaffected  to  the 
church  of  England.     For  Wood  tells  us,  that  from  the  city 
of  Zurich,  where  the  preaching  of  Zuinglius  had  fafnioned 
people's  notions,  and  from  the  correfpondence  that  he  had 
at  Geneva,  he  brought  back  with  him  fo  much  of  the  Cal- 
vinift  both  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  that  the  beft  that  could 
be  faid  of  him  was,  that  he  was  a  moderate  and  confcientious 
Nonconformist.     This  was  at  leaft  the  opinion  of  feveral 
divines,  who  ufed  to  call  him  and  Dr.  Fulke  of  Cambridge, 
ftandard-bearers  among  the  Nonconformifts  :  though  others 
thought  they  grew  more  conformable  in  the  end.     Be  this  as 
it  will,  "  fure  it  is,"  fays  Wood,  "  that  Humphrey  was  a 
"  great  and  general  fcholar,  an  able  linguirl,  a  deep  divine  3 
"  and  for  his  excellency  of  ftyle,  exadhiefs  of  method,  and 
"  jfubftance  of  matter  in  his  writings,  went  beyond  mofl  of 
"  our  theologifts."      He  died,  Feb.   1589-90  j    leaving  a 
wife,  "by  whom  he  had  12  children. 

His  writings  are,  i.  "  Epiitoia  da  Gnecis  literis  &  Ho- 
"  rneri  leitione  &  imitatione ;"  printed  before  a  book  of 
Hadrian  Junius,  intituled,  u  Cornu-copia,"  at  Banl,  1558. 
2-  "  De  Religionis  confervatione  &  reformatione,  deque  pri- 
"  matu  rcgum,  Baf.  1559."  3.  "  De  ratione  interpre- 
<4  tandi  au6tores,  Baf.  1559."  4*  "  Optimates  :  five  de 
^  nobilitate,  ejufque  antiqua  origine3  &c,  Baf.  1560." 

5.  "Jean- 
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5.  u  Joannis  Juelii  Angli,  Epifcopi  Sarifburienfis,  vita  & 
"  mors,  ejufque  verse  doclrinas  defenfio,  £c.   Lond.  1573." 

6.  "  Two  Latin  Orations  fpoken  before  Queen  Elizabeth  : 
*c  one  in    1^72,  another  in  1575."     7.  "  bermons  ;"  and 
8.   "  Some  Latin  Pieces  againft  the  Papifts,    Campian  in 
<c  particular."     Wood  quotes  Tobias  Matthew,  an  eminent 
archbifhop,  he  fays,  that  knew  him  well,  as  declaring,  that 
"  Dr.  Humphrey  had  read  more  fathers,  than  Campian  the 
*'  Jefuit  ever  faw  ;  devoured  more  than  he  ever  tailed  j  and 
"  taught  more  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  than  he  had 
"  either  learned  or  heard." 

HUNTER  (ROBERT,  Efq;)  author  of  the  celebrated 
"  Letter  on  Enthufiafm,"  and,  if  Coxeter  he  right  in  his 
MS.  conjecture  in  his  titie-page  of  the  only  copy  extant,  of 
a  farce  called  tc  Androboros."  He  was  appointed  lieu-  Biograpbla 
tenant-governor  of  Virginia  in  1708,  but  taken  by  the  Draraatuca* 
French  in  his  voyage  thither.  Two  excellent  letters,  ad- 
drened  to  colonel  Hunter  whilit  a  prifoner  at  Paris,  and  which 
reflect  equal  honour  on  Hunter  and  Swift,  are  in  the  i2th  vol% 
of  the  Dean's  Works,  by  one  of  which  it  appears,  that  the 
"  Letter  on  Enthufiafm"  had  been  afcribed  to  Swift  j  as  it 
has  fcill  more  commonly  been  to  the  earl  of  Shaftefbury.  In 
1710,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  New- York,  and  fent 
with  2700  Palatines  to  fettle  there.  From  Mr.  Gough's 
"  Hiftory  of  Croyland  Abbey"  we  learn,  that  Mr.  Hunter  P-  **• 
was  a  major-general,  and  that,  during  his  government  of 
New-York,  he  was  directed  by  her  majefty  to  provide  fub- 
fiftence  for  about  3000  Palatines  (the  number  dated  in  the 
alienating  acl:),  fent  from  Great-Britain  to  be  employed  in 
raifing  and  manufacturing  naval  {lores  ;  and  by  an  account 
flated  in  1734,  it  appears  that  the  governor  had  difburfed 
2C,oool.  and  upwards  in  that  undertaking,  no  part  of  which 
was  ever  re-paid.  He  returned  to  England  in  1719  ;  and 
on  the  acceffion  of  George  II.  was  continued  governor  of 
New- York  and  the  Jerfeys.  On  account  of  his  health,  he 
obtained  the  government  of  Jamaica,  where  he  arrived  in 
Feb.  1727-8  ;  died  March  31,  1734  ;,  and  was  buried  in  that 
jfland.  His  epitaph,  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Flemming, 
may  be  feen  below  [A]  : 

HUNTER 

[A]   Hie  charae  recumbunt  exuviae  fuae  nobilitatls  virtute  emicuit. 

ROBKRTI  HUNTIR,  Mirx  corporis  pulchritudini 

ns  infuise  nuperrime  przft£ti ;  fuavitatem  ingenii, 

.. .    4-.*hil  ^  patrum  gloiia  mutuatus  t€vura  &  literarum  fcientiz 
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morum  cormtatem  adjecit.  laudis  pende  vedligalta 

In  bello  illuftris,  quae    viventis  verecundia 

nee  in  pace  minus  infignis,  accipere  non  fuftinuit. 

negot'um  cum  fapientia  £  fortitudine,  Huic  doloris  dcbitum  pofteri 

otium  cum  dignitate  &  elegantia  lachrymarum  fluclu  folvite, 

exercuit.  qui  dam  publicam  falutem 

Hie  ergo,  lector  candide,  follicitus  curaret 

ad  defun&i  tumulum.  fuam  faligatus  deperdidit. 

HUNTER  (WILLIAM,  M.D.),  was  born  May  23, 
1718,  at  Kilbride,  in  the  county  of  Lanerk[A].  He  was 
.  the  teventh  of  ten  children  [B]  of  John  and  Agnes  Hunter, 
who  refided  on  a  fmall  eftate  in  that  parifh,  called  Long  Cal- 
tkrwood,  which  had  long  been  in  the  poffeillon  of  his  family. 
His  great  grandfather,  by  his  father's  fide,  was  a  younger 
fon  of  Hunter  of  Hunterfton,  chief  of  the  family  of  that 
name.  At  the  acre  of  14,  his  father  fent  him  to  the  college 

^^  i  *•*• 

of  Glafgow;  where  he  palled  five  years,  and  by  his  prudent 
behaviour  and  diligence  acquired  the  efteem  of  the  profeflbrs, 
and  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  fcholar.  His  father  had 
clefigned  him  for  the  church,  but  the  idea  of  fubfcribing  to 
articles  of  faith  was  fo  repugnant  to  the  liberal  mode  of 
thinking  he  had  already  adopted,  that  he  felt  an  infuperable 
averfion  to  his  theological  purfuits.  In  this  ftate  of  mind 
he  happened  to  become  acquainted  with  Dr.  Cullen,  the 
prefent  celebrated  profeffor  at  Edinburgh,  who  was  then 
juft  eftabJifhed  in  practice  at  Hamilton,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  duke  of  Hamilton.  Dr.  Cullen' s  converfation  foon 
determined  him  to  lay  afide  all  thoughts  of  the  church,  and 
to  devote  himfelf  to  the  profeflion  of  phyfic.  His  father's 
content  having  been  previoufly  obtained,  Mr.  Hunter,  in 
1737,  went  to  refide  with  Dr.  Cullen.  In  the  family  of  this 
excellent  friend  and  preceptor  he  palled  nearly  three  years, 
and  thefe,  as  he  has  been  often  heard  to  acknowledge,  were 

[A]  This  article  is  abridged   from  filing  this  plan  by  ill  health,  which  in- 
rhe  excellent  Life   of  Dr.  Hunter  by  duced  him  to   return  to  Long  Calder- 
S.   F.   Simmons,  M,  D.    F.  R.  S.  to  wood,where  he  died  foon  after,  aged  28 
which   our  readers    are  referred   for  a  years  j   John,  the  youngeft,  is  the  pre- 
fuller  account  of  Dr.  Hunter's  v.-ritings.  fent    celebrated    anatomift. — Of   the 

[B]  Thefe  were    John,    Elizabeth,  daughters,  Elizabeth,  Agnes,  and  Ifa- 
Anuif.v,  Janet, James,  Agnes,William,  bclla,  died  young  ;  Janet  married  Mr. 
Dorothea,  Ifabella,  and  John.     Of  the  Buchanan    of   Glafgcnv,    and    died    in 
fons,  John  the  eldeft,  and  Andrew  died  1749:    Dorothea,  who   is  ftill  living, 
young  5  James,,  born  in    1715,  was  a  married  the  late  Rev.  James   Bailiie, 
venter  to  the  fjgnet  at  Edinburgh,  who,  D.  D.   profefibr  of  divinity  in  the  uni- 
difiikingthe  profeflion  of  the  law,  came  verfity  of  Glafgo\v,  by  whom  fhehas  a 
to-  London  in  1743,  with  an  intention  fon  Matthew  Bailiie,  of  Baliol-college, 
to   ftudy  anatomy    under   his    brother  Oxford,  B.  A.  and  two  daughters. 
"William,  but  was  prevented  from  pur- 

the 
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the  happieft  years  of  his  life.  It  was  then  agreed,  that  he 
Ihould  go  and  profecute  his  medical  ftudies  at  Edinburgh 
and  London,  and  afterwards  return  to  fettle  at  Hamilton,  in 
partnerfhip  with  Dr.  Cullen. 

He  fet  out  for  Edinburgh  in  Nov.  1740,  and  continued 
there  till  the  following  fpring,  attending  the  lectures  of  the 
medical  prcfeiTors,  and  amongft  others  thofe  of  the  late  Dr. 
Alexander  Monro.  Mr.  Hunter  arrived  in  London  in  the 
fummer  of  1741,  and  took  up  his  refidence  at  Mr.  after- 
wards Dr.  Smellie's,  who  was  at  that  time  an  apothecary  in 
Pall-mall.  He  brought  with  him  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion to  his  countryman  Dr.  James  Douglas,  from  Mr.  Foulis, 
printer  at  Glafgow,  who  had  been  ufefulto  the  doctor  in  col- 
lecting for  him  different  editions  of  Horace.  Dr.  Douglas 
was  then  intent  on  a  great  anatomical  work  on  the  bones, 
which  he  did  not  live  to  complete,  and  was  looking  out  for 
a  young  man  of  abilities  and  induftry  whom  he  might  em- 
ploy as  a  diffector.  This  induced  him  to  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  Mr.  Hunter,  and  finding  him  acute  and  feniible, 
he  defired  him  to  make  him  another  vifit.  A  fecond  conver- 
fation  confirmed  the  doctor  in  the  good  opinion  he  had  form- 
ed of  Mr.  Hunter;  and  without  any  farther  hefitation  he  in- 
vited him  into  his  family,  to  aflift  in  his  direction,  and  to  fu- 
perintend  the  education  of  his  fon.  Mr.  Hunter  having 
communicated  this  offer  to  his  father  and  Dr.  Cullen,  the 
latter  readily  and  heartily  gave  his  concurrence  to  it  -,  but 
his  father,  who  was  very  old  and  infirm,  and  expected  his 
return  with  impatience,  confented  with  reluctance  to  a  fcheme 
the  fuccefs  of  which  he  thought  precarious. 

His  father  did  not  long  furvive ;  dying  Oct.  30,  following, 
aged  78. 

Mr.  Hunter  having  accepted  Dr.  Douglas's  invitation,was 
by  his  friendly  aiiiftance  enabled  to  enter  himfelf  as  a  fur- 
geon's  pupil  at  St,  George's  hofpital  under  Mr.  James  Wil- 
kie,  and  as  a  diffenting  pupil  under  Dr.  Frank  Nichols,  who 
at  that  time  taught  anatomy  with  confiderable  reputation. 
He  likewife  attended  a  courfe  of  lectures  on  experimental 
philofophy  by  Dr.  Defaguliers.  Of  thefe  means  of  improve- 
ment he  did  not  fail  to  make  a  proper  ufe.  He  foon  became 
expert  in  diffedtion,  and  Dr.  Douglas  was  at  the  expence  of 
having  feveral  of  his  preparations  engraved.  But  before 
many  months  had  elapfed,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  this 
excellent  friend.  Dr.  Douglas  died  April  i,  1742,  in  his 
67th  year,  leaving  a  widow  and  two  children.  The  death 
of  Dr.  Douglas  made  BO  change  in  his  fituation,  He  con- 
tinued 
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tinuecl  to  refide  with  the  doctor's  family,  and  to  purfue  his 
ftudies  with  the  fame  d'.ligence  as  before.     In  1743,  he -com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society  "  An  Effay  on  the  Structure 
Phll.Tranf.  «  an(j  Difeafes  of  articulating  Cartilages."     This  ingenious 
'  paper,  on  a  fubje£t  which  till  then  had  not  been  fufficiently 
inveftigated,  affords  a  ftriking  teftimony  of  the  rapid  progrefs 
he  had  made  in  his  anatomical  inquiries.     As  he  had  it  in 
contemplation  to  teach  anatomy,  his  attention  was  directed 
principally  to  this  object ;  and  it  deferves  to  be  mentioned  as 
an  additional  mark  of  his  prudence,  that  he  did  not  precipi- 
tately engage  in  this  attempt,  but  palled  ieveral  years  in  ac- 
quiring fuch  a  degree  of  knowledge,  and  fuch  a  collection  of 
preparations,  as  might  infure  him  fuccefs.     Dr.  Nichols,  to 
whom  he  communicated  his  fcheme,  and  who  declined  giv- 
ing lectures  about  that  time  in  favour  of  the  late  Dr.  Law- 
rence, did  not  give  him  much  encouragement  to  profecute 
it.     But  at  length  an  opportunity  prefented  itfelf  for  the  dif- 
play  of  his  abilities  as  a  teacher.     A  fociety  of  navy  furgeons 
had  an  apartment  in  Covent-garden,  where  they  engaged 
the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe  to  deliver  a  courfe  of  ledtures  on 
the  operations  of  furgery.     Mr.  Sharpe  continued  to  repeat 
this  courfe,  till,  finding  that  it  interfered  too  much  with  his 
other  engagements,  he  declined  the  tafk  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Hunter,  who  gave  the  fociety  fo  much  fatisfacHon  that  they 
.  requeiled  him  to  extend  his  plan  to  anatomy,  and  at  firfl  he 
had  the  ufe  of  their  room  for  his  lectures.     This  happened 
in  the  winter  of  1746.     He  is  faid  to  have  experienced  much 
folicitude  when  he  began  to  fpeak  in  public,  but  the  applaufe 
he  met  with  foon  infpired  him  with  courage  ;  and  by  degrees 
he  became  fo  fond  of  teaching,  that  for  many  years  before 
his  death  he  was  never  happier  than  when  employed  in  de- 
livering a  lecSture. 

The  profits  of  his  two  firft  courfes  were  confiderable  [c], 
hut  by  contributing  to  the  wants  of  different  friends,  he 
found  himfelf  at  the  return  of  the  next  feafon  obliged  to  defer 
his  lectures  for  a  fortnight,  merely  becaufe  he  had  not  mo- 

[c]  Mr.  Watfon,  F.  R.S.  who  was  has  not  thought  it  fuperfiuous  to  record 

one  cf  Mr.  Hunter's  earlieft  pupils,  ac-  the  flendcr   beginning  from  which  that 

companled  him  home  after  his  intro-  great  naturalift  rofe  to  eafe  and  affluence 

du£Hry  lecture.  Mr.  Hunter,  who  had  in    life.      "  Exivi    patria    triginti    fex 

received  about  70  guineas  from  his  pu-  "  nummis  aureis  dives,"  are  Linnaeus's 

piSs,   and  had  got  the  money  in  a  bag  own    words.      Anecdotes    of  this    fort 

under  his  cloak,  obferved  to  Mr.  Wat-  deferve  to  be  recorded,  as  an  encourage- 

fon,  that  it  was   a  larger  fum  than  he  ment   to  young  men,  who  with  great 

hsd  ever  been   matter  of  before. — Dr.  merit  pofiels   but  little   advantages  of 

Pulteney,  in  his  "  Lifc  of  Linnsus/'  fortune* 

iiey 
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jiey  to  defray  the  necefTaryexpence  of  advertifements.    This 
circumftance  taught  him  to  be  more  referved  in  this  refpe£r, 
particularly  as  he  found  that  by  thus  diftreffing  himfelf,  he 
had  only  encouraged  the  idlenefs  of  his  companions.     As  he 
had  always  an  averfion  to  borrowing,  he  now  determined  to 
be  cautious  of  lending  money,  and  by  adhering  to  this  pru- 
dent rule  and  {t.rict  ceconomy,  he  was  afterwards  enabled  to 
amafs  that  great  fortune  of  which  he  made  fo  liberal  a  ufe. 
In  1747  ne  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  c©rporation  of 
furgeons,  and  in  the  fpring  of  the  following  year,  foon  after 
the  ciofe  of  his  lectures,    he  fet  out  in  company  with  his 
pupil,  Mr.  James  Douglas,  on  a  tour  through  Holland  to 
Paris.     His  lectures  fuffered  no  interruption  by  this  journey, 
as  he  returned  to  England  foon  enough  to  prepare  for  his 
winter  courfe,  which  began  about  the  ufual  time.     At  firft 
he  practifed  both  furgery  and  midwifery,  but  to  the  former 
of  thefe  he  had  always  an  averfion.     His  patron,  Dr.  James 
Douglas,  had  acquired  considerable  reputation  in  midwifery, 
and  this  probably  induced  Mr.  Hunter  to  direct  his  views 
chiefly  to  the  fame  line  of  practice.     His  being  elected  one 
of  the  furgeon-men-midwives  nr/i  to  the   Middlefex,    and  :74^» 
foon  afterwards  to  the  Britim  lying-in  hofpital,  aiiifted  in  1749. 
bringing  him  forward  in  this   branch  of  his  profeilion,  in 
which  he  was  recommended  by  feveral  of  the  moft  eminent 
furgeons  of  that  time,  who  refpected  his  anatomical  talents, 
and  wifhed  to  encourage  him.     But  thefe  were  not  the  only 
circumftances  that  contributed  to  his  fuccefs.     Pie  owed 
much  to  his  abilities,  and  much  to  his  perfon  and  manner, 
which  eminently  qualified  him  for  the  practice  of  midwifery, 
and  foon  gave  him  a  decided  fuperiority  over  his  countryman 
Dr.  Smeliie,  who,  to  the  weight  of  great  experience,  united 
the  reputation  he  had  juftly  acquired  by  his  lectures  and 
writings  :  but  his  perfon  is  faid  to  have   been  coarfe,  and 
his  manner  aukward  and  unpleafing,  fo  that  he  never  rofe 
into  any  great  eftimation  amongft  perfons  of  rank.     The 
moft  lucrative  part  of  the  practice  of  midwifery  was  at  that 
time  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Richard  Manningham  and  Dr. 
Sandys.     The  former  of  thefe  died,  and  the  latter  retired 
into  the  country  a  few  years  after  Mr.  Hunter  began  to  be 
known  in  midwifery.     Although  by  thefe  incidents  he  was 
eftablimed  in  the  practice  of  midwifery,  it  is   well  known 
that  in  proportion  as  his  reputation  increafed,  his  opinion 
was  eagerly  fought  after  in  all  cafes  where  any  light  concern- 
ing the  feat  or  nature  of  the  difeafe  could  be  expected  from 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  anatomy.     In  1750  he  feems  to 

have 
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have  entirely  relinquimed  his  views  in  furgery,  as  in  that 
year  he  obtained  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  univerfity  of 
Glafgow,  and  began  to  pra&ife  as  a  phyfician.  About  this 
time  he  quitted  the  family  of  Mrs.  Douglas,  and  went  to  re- 
fide  in  Jermyn-ftreet.  In  the  fummer  of  1751  he  re-vifited 
his  native  country,  for  which  he  always  retained  a  cordial 
affection.  His  mother  [D]  was  ftill  living  at  Long  Calder- 
wood,  which  was  now  become  his  property  by  the  death 
of  his  brother  James.  Dr.  Cullen,  for  whom  he  always 
entertained  a  fmcere  regard,  was  then  eftablifhed  at  Glaf- 
gow. During  this  vifit  he  fhewed  his  attachment  to  his 
little  paternal  inheritance,  by  giving  many  inftru&ions  for 
repairing  and  improving  it,  and  for  purchafing  any  adjoin- 
ing lands  that  might  be  offered  for  fale.  As  he  and  Dr, 
Cullen  were  riding  one  day  in  a  low  part  of  the  country, 
the  latter,  pointing  out  to  him  Long  Calderwood  at  a  con- 
fiderable  diftance,  remarked  how  confpicuous  it  appeared. 
"  Well,"  faid  he,  with  fome  degree  of  energy,  "  if  I  live, 
<e  I  mail  make  it  ftill  more  confpicuous.53  After  this  jour- 
ney to  Scotland,  to  which  he  devoted  only  a  few  weeks,  he 
was  never  abfent  from  London,  unlefs  his  profeffional  en* 
gagements,  as  fometimes  happened,  required  his  attendance 
at  a  diftance  from  the  capital.  In  1755,  on  the  refignation 
of  Dr.  Layard,  one  of  the  phyficians  of  the  Britifh  lying-in 
hofpital,  we  find  the  governors  of  that  inftitution  voting 
their  "  thanks  to  Dr.  Hunter  for  the  fervices  he  had  done 
"  the  hofpital,  and  for  his  continuing  in  it  as  one  of  the 
<c  phyficians  ;"  fo  that  he  feems  to  have  been  eftabiifhed  in 
this  office  without  the  ufual  form  of  an  election.  The  year 
following  he  was  admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Phyficians,  and  foon  afterwards  was  eledted  a  member  of 
the  Medical  Society.  His  "  Hiftory  of  an  Aneurifm  of  the 
"  Aorta"  appears  in  the  firft  volume  of  their  "  Obferva- 
"  tions  and  Inquiries,"  publifhed  in  1757  [E]- 

In  1762,  we  find  him  warmly  engaged  in  controverfy, 
fupporting  his  claim  to  different  anatomical  difcoveries,  in 
a  work  intituled  "  Medical  Commentaries,"  the  ftyle  of 
which  is  correct  and  fpirited.  As  an  excufe  for  the  tardi- 
nefs  with  which  he  brought  forth  this  work,  he  obferves  in 
his  introduction,  that  it  required  a  good  deal  of  time,  and 
he  had  little  to  fpare ;  that  the  fubjedt  was  unpleafant,  and 
therefore  he  was  very  feldom  in  the  humour  to  take  it  up. 

[D]  Mrs.  Hunter  died  Nov.  3,  1751,     the   different  volumes  of  that  collec- 
aged  66  years.  tion,  Dr.  Simmons   gives  a  particular 

]  Of  this  and  his  other  efiays  in    account. 

In 
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In  1762,  when  our  prefent  amiable  queen  became  pregnant, 
Dr.  Hunter  was  confulted  ;  and  two  years  afterwards  he  had 
the  honour  to  be  appointed  phyfician  extraordinary  to  her 
majefty.  About  this  time  his  avocations  were  fo  numerous, 
that  he  became  defirous  of  leflening  his  fatigue,  and  having 
noticed  the  ingenuity  and  afllduous  application  of  the  late 
Mr.  William  Hewfon,  F.R.S.  who  was  then  one  of  his 
pupils,  he  engaged  him  firfl  as  an  afliftant  and  afterwards  as 
a  partner  in  his  lectures  [F].  This  connexion  continued 

till 
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[F]  Of  the  life  of  this  ingenious 
anatomift  no  account  had  been  printed, 
till  Dr.  Hahn,  profeffor  of  phyfic  in 
the  univerfity  of  Leyden,  prefixed  fome 
anecdotes  of  him  to  a  Latin  translation 
of  his  works  lately  published  in  that 
city.  Thefe  anecdotes  are  contained 
in  the  following  letter  with  which  Mr. 
Hewfon's  widow  favoured  Dr.  Sim- 
mons in  reply  to  one  adclrefTed  to  her  at 
the  fuggeftion  of  Mr.  Watfon,  F.R.S. 
This  letter  Dr.  Simmons  tranfmitted 
to  Dr.  Hahn,  who  has  given  it  entire 
in  a  Latin  tr.inflation  ;  and  it  affords  fo 
affectionate  and  juft  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Hewfon,  that  our  read- 
ers will  be  pleafcd  to  fee  it  preferved 
here  in  its  original  form. 

"  S  I  R, 

"  I  fhould  think  myfclf  bound  to 
"  grant  any  requeft  introduced  with 
Mr.Watfon's  name;  but  that  which 
you  make  in  the  letter  I  received 
yefterday  needed  no  fuch  introduc- 
tion.  A  tribute  paid  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Hewfon  is  highly  gratifying 
to  me,  and  I  can  have  no  employ- 
ment  that  will  give  me  more  fatis- 
faction  than  that  of  aflifting  in  any 
degree  to  thefpreading  of  his  fame. 
"  You  fay,  you  are  not  unac- 
quainted  with  the  general  hiftory  of 
Mr.  Hewfon's  Life,  and  youfpeak  of 
him  in  terms  which  {hew  you  are  not 
unacquained  with  his  character.  Had 
you  been  among  the  number  of  his 
friends,  you  would  bearteftimony  to 
his  private  virtues,  which  rendered 
him  no  lefs  dear  to  his  family  and 
affociates,  than  his  talents  made  him 
refpeftable  in  the  world. 
"  Mr.  Hewfon  was  born  at  Hexham 
in  Northumberland,  on  the  J4th  of 
November  Ot  S.  1739.  He  re- 
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celved  the  rudiments  of  his  educa- 
tion  at  a  grammar-  fchool  in  tkac 
town,  under  the.  Rev.  Mr.  Brown, 
His  father  was  a  furgeon  and  apothe- 
cary  in  the  place,  and  much  re- 
fpefted  in  that  neighbourhood.  With 
him  Mr.  Hewfon  acquired  his  firft 
medical  knowledge.  Being  ambitious 
to  increafe  that  knowledge,  he  placed 
himfelf  firft  under  an  eminent  fur- 
geon  in  Newcaftle  (Mr.  Lambert) 
and  afterwards  refided  for  fome  time 
at  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Paris. 
His  fubfequent  acquirements  are  fuf- 
ficient  to  prove,  that  he  vifited  thoie 
places  with  a  true  love  of  fcience 
and  defire  of  attaining  eminence  in 
his  profefiion. 

"  I  became  acquainted  with  him  in 
the  year  1768.  He  was  at  that 
time  in  partnership  with  Dr.  Hunter. 
Some  fimilarity  in  our  difpofitions 
created  a  mutual  efleem,  and  the 
equality  of  our  fituations  made  our 
union  delirable  in  point  of  prudenc-e* 
I  had  five  months  the  ftart  of  him  in 
age,  no  pretenfions  to  beauty,  nor 
any  fplendid  fortune;  yet  I  believe 
he  was  fatisfied  with  the  choke  he 
made.  We  were  married  July  10, 
1770.  I  brought  him  two  fen*. 
The  elder  was  juft  three  years  old 
when  Mr.  Hewfon  died,  which  wa.- 
on  the  firft  of  May  1774,  and  i 
was  delivered  of  a  daughter  on  the 
9th  of  Auguft  following.  His  lift 
moments  of  rccolleftion  were  era- 
bittered  by  the  idea  of  leaving  me 
with  three  children  but  fcantly  pro- 
vided  for.  The  trial  of  my  fortitude 
was  different;  the  lofs  of  ai-nuence 
I  did  not  feel  for  myfelf,  and  t 
thought  I  could  bring  up  my  children 
not  to  want  it.  However,  by  th<* 
death  of  an  auatjwho  left  me  her  for- 
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till  1770,  when  forne  difputes  happened,  which  terminated 
in  a  reparation.  Mr.  Hewfon  was  fucceeded  in  the  partner- 
fhip  by  Mr.  Cruikfhank,  whofe  anatomical  abilities  are  de- 
fervedly  refpecled. 

April  30,  1767,  Dr.  Hunter  was  elected  F.R.S.  and  the 
Phil.Tranf.  year  following  communicated  to  that  learned  body,  "  Ob~ 
Vol.LVlli.  u  fervations  on  tne  Bones,,  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  Ele- 
"  phants  Bones,  which  have  been  found  near  the  River 
"  Ohio  in  America."  This  was  not  the  only  fubject  of 
natural  hiftory  on  which  Dr.  Hunter  employed  his  pen  ; 
for  in  a  fubfequent  volume  of  the  "  Philofophical  Tranf- 
"  actions,"  we  find  him  offering  his  "  Remarks  on  fome 
"  Bones  found  in  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,"  and  which  he 
proves  to  have  belonged  to  fome  quadruped.  In  the  fame 
work  likewife  he  publiihed  an  account  of  the  Nyl-ghau,  an 
Indian  animal,  not  defcribed  before,  and  which,  from  its 
itrength  and  fwiftnefs,  promifed  to  be  an  ufeful  acquifition  to 
this  country. 

In  1768,  Dr.  Hunter  became  F.S.  A.  and  the  fame  year 
at  the  inftitution  of  a  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  his  majefty  to  the  office  of  profefTor  of  anatomy. 
This  appointment  opened  a  new  field  for  his  abilities,  and 
he  engaged  in  it,  as  he  did  in  every  other  purfuit  of  his  life, 

"  tune,  I   became  reinstated   in    eafy  "  was  without  mearmefs,  and  he  was 

**  circumftances,  and   am   enabled    to  "  more  covetous  of  fame  than  of  for- 

<e  give  a  liberal  education  to  my  chil-  "  tune. 

<(  dren,  who  I  hope  will  prove  worthy         "  You  will,  I  truft,  readily  forgive 

"  of  the  ftock  from  which  they  grew,  "  me,  if  I  have  been  more  prolix  than 

"   and    do   honour    to    the    name    of  <(  you  defire'd.     It  would  be  no  eafy 

"  Hewfon.  "  matter  for  me  to  relate    bare  facts 

"  Mr.  Hewfon's  mother  is  ftill  living  fc  without  fome  comment  upon  fuch  a 

*'  at  Hexham,  and  has  one  daughter,  *'  fubjecl:. 
**  the   youngeft    and    only    remaining  "  I  am,  SIR, 

ff  child  of  eleven.  "  Your  moft  obedient, 

"  His  father  died  in  17675  and  hav-  "  Humble  fen-ant, 

<{  ing  ?iad  fo  large  a  family,  it  will  be  "  MARY  HEWSON.'* 

44  readily  fuppofed  he  could  not  give  Kenfington,  Aug.  30,  1782. 
'*  much  to  his  fon,  fo  that  Mr.  Hew- 

"  fon's  advancement  in  life  was  owing         To  this  letter  we  take  the  liberty  to 

"  to  his  own  induftry.  add,  that  the  writer  of  it,  whofe  fen- 

"   A  better  fon   and  hufband,  or  a  timents  do  her  fo  mush  honour,  is  the 

t(  fonder  father  than  Mr.  Hewfon,  ne-  lady  to  whom  Dr.  Franklin  has  addrefTed 

*'  ver  exifted.     He  was  honoured  with  feveral  of  his  "  Letters  on  Philofophi- 

"  the  friendfhip  of  many  refpeclable  "  cal     Subjedls,"      and    likewife     his 

'*  perfons  now  living,  and  the  late  Sir  "  Scheme  for  a  New  Alphabet  and  re- 

t(  John    Prmgle    fhewed   him  fingular  "  formed  Mode  of  Spelling,"  publifh- 

*'  marks  of  regard.  ed  in  the  "  Collection  of  his  Political, 

*'  Mr.  Hewfon's  manners  were  gen-  "  MifcellaneoiM      and      Philofojihical 

t(  tie  and  engaging;  his  ambition  was  "  Pieces." 
"  frte  from  oftentation,  his  prudence 

with 
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with  unabating  zeal.  He  now  adapted  his  anatomical  know- 
ledge to  the  objects  of  painting  and  fculpture,  and  the  novelty 
and  juftnefs  of  his  obfervations  proved  at  once  the  readinefs 
and  extent  of  his  genius. 

In  January  1781,  he  was  unanimously  elected  to  fucceed 
the  late  Dr.  John  Fothergill  as  prefident  of  the  Society  of 
Phyficians  of  London.     "  He  was  one  of  thofe,"  fays  Dr. 
Simmons,  "  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  its  eftablifhment, 
"  and  our  grateful  acknowledgments  are  due  to  him  for  his 
"  zealous  endeavours  to  promote  the  liberal  views  of  this 
"  inftitution,  by  rendering  it  a  fource  of  mutual  improve- 
"  menu,  and  thus  making  it  ultimately  ufeful  to  the  public.'" 
As  his  name  and  talents  were  known  and  refpected  in  every 
part  of  Europe,  fo  the  honours  conferred  on  him  were  not 
limited  to  his  own  country.     In  1780  the  Royal  Medical 
Society  at  Paris  elected  him  one  of  their  foreign  aflbciatesj 
and  in  1782  he  received  a  fimilar  mark  of  diftinction  from, 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  that  city.     We  come 
now  to  the  moft  fplendid  of  Dr,  Hunter's  medical  publica- 
tions, "  The  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Gravid  Uterus.'3    The 
appearance -of  this  work,  which  had  been  begun  fo  early  as 
the  year  1751   (at  which  time  10  of  the  34.  plates  it  con- 
tains were  completed),  was  retarded  till  the  year  17,75,  on^Y 
by  the  author's  defire  offending  it  into  the  world  with  fewer 
imperfections.     This  great  work  is  dedicated  to  the  king.. 
In  his  preface  to  it  we  find  the  author  very  candidly  acknow- 
ledging, that  in  moft  of  the  diflections  he  had  been  aflifted  by 
his  brother,  Mr.  John  Hunter.     This  anatomical  defcription 
of  the  Gravid  Uterus  was  not  the  only  work  which  Dr, 
Hunter  had  in  contemplation  to  give  to  the  public.     He  had 
long  been  employed  in  collecting  and  arranging  materials 
for  a  hiftory  of  the  various  concretions  that  are  formed  in  the 
human  body.     He  feems  to  have  advanced  no  farther  in  the 
execution  of  this  defign,  than  to  have  nearly  completed  that 
part  of  it  which  relates  to  urinary  and  biliary  concretions* 
Amongft  Dr.  Hunter's  papers  have  likewife  been  found  two 
introductory  lectures,  which  are  written  out  fo  fairly,  and 
with  fuch  accuracy,  that  he  probably  intended  no  farther 
correction  of  them  before  they  fhould  be  given  to  the  world, 
In  thefe  lectures  Dr.  Hunter  traces  the  hiftory  of  anatomy 
from  the  earlieft  to  the  prefent  times,  along  with  the  gene- 
ral progrefs  of  fcience  and  the  arts.     He  confiders  the  great 
utility  of  anatomy  in   the  practice  of  phyfic   and  furgery  j 
gives  the  ancient  divifions  of  the  different  fubftances  com- 
pofnig  the  human  body,  which  for  a  long  time  prevailed  in 
VQL.  VII,  U  anatomy  5 
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anatomy  ;  points  out  the  mod  advantageous  mode  of  culti- 
vating this  branch  of  natural  knowledge  ;  and  concludes 
with  explaining  the  particular  plan  of  his  own  lectures.  Be- 
fides  thefe  MSS.  he  has  alfo  left  behind  him  a  confiderable 
number  of  cafes  of  difle£tioa.  The  fame  year  in  which  the 
tables  of  the  Gravid  Uterus  made  their  appearance,  Dr. 
Hunter  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  "  An  Eflay  on 
u  the  Origin  of  the  Venereal  Difeafe."  After  this  paper 
had  been  read  to  the  Royal  Society,  Dr.  Hunter,  in  a  con- 
verfation  with  the  late  Dr.  Mufgravc,  was  convinced  that 
the  teftimony  on  w*hich  he  placed  his  chief  dependence  was 
of  lefs  weight  than  he  had  at  fir  it  imagined  ;  he  therefore 
very  properly  laid  afide  his  intention  of  giving  his  "  Eflay" 
to  the  public. 

In  1777,  Dr.  Hunter  joined  with  Mr.  Watfon  in  prefent- 

ing  to  the  Royal  Society  "  A  fhort  Account  of  the  late  Dr. 

Phll.Tranf.  «  Maty's  Illnefs,  and  of  Appearances  on  Direction  j"  and 

1  the  year  following   he   published  his   "  Reflections  on  the 

"  Section  of  the  Symphyfis  Pubis." 

We  muft  now  go  back  a  little  in  the  order  of  time,  to  de- 
fcribe  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  Dr.  Hunter's  Mufeum,  with- 
out fome  account  of  which  thefe  memoirs  would  be  very  in- 
complete. When  he  began  to  pracWe  midwifery,  he  was  de- 
firous  of  acquiring  a  fortune  I'ufricient  to  place  him  in  eafy  and 
independent  circumftances.  Before  many  years  had  elapfed, 
he  found  hitnfelf  in  pofTeffion  of  afum  adequate  to  his  wifhes 
in  this  refpecr,  and  this  he  fet  apart  as  a  refource  of  which 
he  might  avail  hirnfelf  whenever  age  or  infirmities  fhould 
oblige  him  to  retire  from  bufmcfs.  He  has  been  heard  to  fay, 
that  he  once  took  a  confiderable  Aim  from  this  fund  for  the 
purpofes  of  his  mufeum,  but  that  he  did  not  feel  himfelf 
perfectly  at  eafe  till  he  had  reftored  it  again.  After  he  had 
obtained  this  competency,  as  his  wealth  continued  to  accu- 
mulate, he  formed  a  laudable  dengn  of  engaging  in  fome 
fcheme  of  public  utility,  and  at  fir  ft  had  it  in  contemplation 
to  found  an  anatomical  fchool  in  this  metropolis.  For  this 
purpofe,  about  1765,  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Gren- 
ville,  he  prefented  a  memorial  to  that  minifter,  in  which  he 
requefted  the  grant  of  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  Mews  /or 
the  fcite  of  an  anatomical  theatre.  Dr.  Hunter  undertook 
to  expend  7000!.  on  the  building,  and  to  endow  a  profefibr- 
ihip  of  anatomy  in  perpetuity.  This  fcheme  did  not  meet 
with  the  reception  it  deferved. — In  a  conversation  on  this 
fubjecl  foon  afterwards  with  the  earl  of  Shelburne,  his  lord- 
£hip  expreffed  a  wh'h  that  the  plan  might  be  carried  into 

execution 
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Execution  by  fubfcription,  and  very  generoufly  requeued  to 
have  his  name  fet  down  for  1000  guineas.  Dr.  Hunter's 
delicacy  would  not  allow  him  to  adopt  this  propofal.  He 
choie  rather  to  execute  it  at  his  own  expence,  and  accord- 
ingly purchafed  a  fpot  of  ground  in  Great  Windmill-ftreet, 
where  he  erected  a  fpacious  houfe,  to  which  he  removed 
from  Jermyn-flreet  in  1770.  In  this  building,  befides  a 
handfome  amphitheatre  and  other  convenient  apartments 
for  his  lectures  and  directions,  there  was  one  magnificent 
room,  fitted  up  with  great  elegance  and  propriety  as  a  mu- 
feum, 

Of  the  magnitude  and  value  of  his  anatomical  collection, 
fome  idea  may  be  formed,  when  we  confider  the  great  length 
of  years  he  employed  in  the  making  of  anatomical  prepara- 
tions, and  in  the  direction  of  morbid  bodies,  added  to  the 
eagernefs  with  which  he  procured  additions  from  the  collec- 
tions that  were  at  different  times  offered  for  fale  in  this  me- 
tropolis. His  fpecimens  of  rare  difeafes  were  likewife  fre- 
quently increafed  by  prefents  from  his  medical  friends  and 
pupils,  who,  when  any  thing  of  this  fort  occurred  to  them, 
very  juftly  thought  they  could  not  difpofe  of  it  more  properly 
than  by  placing  it  in  Dr.  Hunter's  mufeum.'  Before  his 
removal  to  Windmill-ftreet,  he  had  confined  his  collection 
chiefly  to  fpecimens  of  human  and  comparative  ana  torn  y$ 
and  of  difeafes  ;  but  now  he  extended  his  views  to  foflils, 
and  likewife  to  the  promotion  of  polite  literature  and  erudi- 
tion. In  a  fliort  fpace  of  time  he  became  pofleiTed  of  "  the 
"  moft  magnificent  treafure  of  Greek  and  Latin  books  that 
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6C  has  been  accumulated  by  any  perfon  now  living,  fmce 
"  the  days  of  Mead."  A  cabinet  of  ancient  medals  con- 
tributed likewife  much  to  the  richnefs  of  his  mufeum.  A 
defcription  [G]  of  part  of  the  coins  in  this  collection,  {truck; 
by  the  Greek  free  cities,  has  lately  been  publiihed  by  the 
doctor's  learned  friend  Mr.  Combe.  In  a  claffical  dedica- 
tion of  this  elegant  volume  to  the  queen.  Dr.  Hunter  ac- 
knowledges his  obligations  to  her  majefty.  In  the  preface 
fome  account  is  given  of  the  progrefs  of  the  collection, 
which  has  been  brought  together  fince  the  year  1770,  with 
fingular  tafte,  and  at  the  expence  of  upwards  of  20,000  1. 
In  1781,  the  mufeum  received  a  valuable  addition  of  fheJlfj 
corals,  and  other  curious  fubjects  of  natural  hiftary,  which 

[G]  <(  Nummorum  veterum  populo-  "  illuflrata.  Opera  &  ftiidio  Carol  i 
ft  rum  &  urbium  qui  in  mufeoGulielmi  "  Combe,  S.  R.  &  S.  A.  Sue.  Lon- 
"  Hunter  afl'^rvantur  defcriptio  figuris  ((  dinij  1703,  " 
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had  been  colle&ed  by  the  late  worthy  Dr.  Fofher- 
gill,  who  gave  directions  by  his  will  that  his  collector* 
iliould  be  appraifed  after  his  death,  and  that  Dr.  Hunter 
fhould  have  the  refufal  of  it  at  500!.  under  the  valuation. 
This  was  accordingly  done,  and  Dr.  Hunter  purchafed  it 
for  the  fum  of  1200!. 

Dr.  Hunter,  at  the  head  of  his  profelfion,  honoured  with 
the  efteem  of  his  fovereign,  and  in  the  pofieilion  of  every 
thing  that  his  reputation  and  wealth  could  confer,  feemed 
now  to  have  attained  the  fumrnit  of  his  wiihes.  But  thefe 
fources  of  gratification  were  embittered  by  a  difpofition  to 
the  gout,  which  harrafled  him  frequently  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  notwithftanding  his  very  abflemious  manner 
of  living.  About  ten  years  before  his  death  his^iealth  was 
fo  much  impaired,  that,  fearing  he  might  foon  become  unfit 
for  the  fatigues  of  his  profeflion,  he  began  to  think  of  re- 
tiring to  Scotland.  With  this  view  he  requefted  his  friends 
Dr.  Cullen  and  Dr,  Baillie  to  look  out  for  a  pleafant  eflate 
for  him.  A  coniiderable  one,  and  fuch  as  they  thought 
would  be  agreeable  to  him,  was  offered  for  fale  about  that 
time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Allon.  A  defcription  of  it 
was  fent  him,  and  met  -with  his  approbation  :  the  price  was 
ugreed  on,  and  the  bargain  fuppofed  to  be  concluded.  But 
when  the  title-deeds  of  the  efrate  came  to  be  examined  by 
Dr.  Hunter's  counfel  in  London,  they  were  found  defective, 
and  he  was  advifed  not  to  complete  the  purchafe.  After 
this  he  found  the  expences  of  his  mufeuin  increafe  fo  faft, 
that  he  laid  ancle  all  thoughts  of  retiring  from  practice. 

This  alteration  in  his  plan  did  not  tend  to  improve  his 
health.  In  the  cqurfe  of  a  few  years  the  returns  of  his  gou£ 
became  by  degrees  more  frequent,  fometimes  afrecting  his 
limbs,  and  fometimes  his  Rpmach,  but  feldorn  remaining 
many  hours  in  one  part.  Notwithilanding  this  valetudinary 
Hate,  his  ardour  feemed  to  be  unabated.  In  the  laft  year  of 
his  life  he  was  as  eager  to  acquire  new  credit,  and  to  fecure 
the  advance  of  what  he  had  before  gained,  as  he  could 

C?  <-J 

have  been  at  the  moft  enterprifing  part  of  his  life.  At  length, 
on  Saturday  March  15,  1783,  after  having  for  fever al  days 
experienced  a  return  of  wandering  gout,  he  complained  of 
great  head-ache  r,nd  naufea.  In  this  flate  he  went  to  bed, 
and  for  feveral  days  felt  more  pain  than  ufual,  both  m  his 
ftomach  and  limbs.  On  the  Thurfday  following  he  found 
himfelf  fo  much  recovered,  that  he  determined  to  give  the 
introductory  lecture  to  the  operations  of  furgery.  it  was  to 
no  purpofe  that  his  friends  urged  to  him  the  impropriety  of 

iuch 
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•Tech  an  attempt.     He  was  determined  to  make  the  experi- 
ment, and  accordingly   delivered  the  lecture,    but  towards 
the  conclufion  his  ftrength  was  fo  exhaufted  that  he  fainted 
away,  and  was  obliged  to  be  carried  to  bed  by  two  fervants. 
The  following  night  and  day  his  fymptoms  were  fuch  as  in- 
dicated danger  ;  and  on  Saturday  morning  Mr.  Combe,  who 
made  him  an  early  vifit,  was  alarmed  on  being  told  by  Dr. 
Hunter  himfelf,  that  during  the  night  he  had  certainly  had 
a  paralytic  ftroke.     As  neither  his  fpeech  nor  his  pulfe  were 
affected,    and  he   was  able  to   raife   himfelf   in  bed,     Mr. 
Combe  encouraged  him  to  hope  that  he  was  miftaken.     But 
the  event  proved  the  doctor's  idea  of  his  complaint  to  be  but 
too  well  founded  ;  for  from  that  time  till  his  death,  which 
happened  on  Sunday  March  30,  he  voided  no  urine  without 
the  affiftance  of  the  catheter,  which  was  occafionally  intro- 
duced by  his  brother  ;  and  purgative  medicines  were  admi- 
niftered   repeatedly,  without  procuring  a  paffage  by  ftool. 
Thefe  circumftances,  and  the  abfence  of  pain,  feemed  to 
fhew  that  the  inteftines  and  urinary  bladder  had  loft  their 
fenfibility  and  power  of  contraction  ;  and  it  was  reafonable 
to  prefume,  that  a  partial  palfy  had  affected  the  nerves  dif- 
tributed  to  thofe  parts.     The  latter  moments  of  his  life  ex- 
hibited an  inftance  of  philofophical  calmnefs  and   fortitude 
that  well  deferves  to  be  recorded.     Turning  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Combe,  <c  If  I  had  ftrength  enough  to  hold  a  pen,"  faid 
he,  "  T  would  write  how  eafy  and  pleafant  a  thing  it  is  to 
"  die/'' 

By  his  will,  the  ufe  of  his  mufeum,  under  the  direction  of 
truftees,  devolves  to  his  nephew  Matthew  Baillie,  B.A. 
and  m  cafe  of  his  death,  to  Mr.  Cruikfliank  for  the  term  of 
30  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  the  whole  collection  is 
bequeathed  to  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow.  The  fum  of  Soool. 
fterling  is  left  as  a  fund  for  the  fupport  and  augmentation 
of  the  collection.  The  ..truftees  are  Dr.  George  Fordyce, 
Dr.  David  Pitcairne.,  r,ni:  Mr^  Charles  Combe,  to  each  of 
whom  Dr.  Hunter. fes  bequeathed  an  annuity  of  20!.  for 
30  years,  that  is,  during  the  period  in  which  they  will  be 
executing  the  purpofes  of  the  will.  Dr.  Hunter  has  like  wife 
bequeathed  an  annuity  of  lool.  to  his  filler,  Mrs.  Baillie, 
during  her  life,  and  the  fum  of  2000!.  to  each  of  her  two 
daughters.  The  refidue  of  his  eftate  and  effefh  goes  to  his 

o 

nephew.     On  Saturday  April  5,  his  remains   were  interred 
in  the  rector's  vault  of  St.  James's  church,  Weftminfter. 
Of  the  perfon  of  Dr.  Hunter,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  he 
was  regularly  (haped,  but  of  a  {lender  make,  and  rather  be- 
ll 3  lqTtr 
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low  a  middle  flature.  There  are  feveral  good  portraits  of 
Jiirn  extant.  One  of  thefe  is  in  an  unfinished  painting  by 
Zoffany,  who  has  reprefented  him  in  the  attitude  of  giving 
a  lecture  on  the  mufcles  at  the  Royal  Academy,  furrounded 
by  a  groupe  of  academicians.  His  manner  of  living  was 
extremely  ilmple  and  frugal,  and  the  quantity  of  his  food 
was  fmall  as  well  as  plain.  He  was  an  early  rifer,  and  when 
Trafmefs  was  over,  was  conftantly  engaged  in  his  anatomical 
purfuits,  or  in  his  mufeum.  There  was  fomething  very  en- 
gaging in  his  manner  and  addrcfs,  and  he  had  fuch  an  ap- 
pearance of  attention  to  his  patients  when  he  was  making 
his  inquiries,  as  could  hardly  fail  to  conciliate  their  confi- 
dence and  effeem.  In  confutation  with  his  medical  bre- 
thren, he  delivered  his  opinions  with  diffidence  and  candour. 
In  familiar  converfation  he  was  chearful  and  una (Turning, 
All  who  knew  him  allow,  that  he  pofleffed  an  excellent  un- 
derftar.ding,  great  readinefs  of  perception,  a  good  memory, 
and  a  found  judgement.  To  thefe  intellectual  powers  he 
united  uncommon  ameuity  and  preciiion,  fo  that  he  was 
admirably  fitted  for  anatomical  inveftigation.  As  a  teacher 

of  anatomy,  he  has  been  IOIIG;  and  defervedly  celebrated.    He 
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was  a  good  orator,  and  having  a  clear  and  accurate  concep- 
tion of  what  he  taught,  he  knew  how  to  place  in  diftincl:  and 
intelligible  points  of  view,  the  moft  abftrufe  fubjecls  of  ana- 
tomy and  phyfiology.      How  much   he   contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  medical  fcience  in  general,  may  be  collected 
from  the  concife  view  we  have  taken  of  his  writings.     The 
munificence  he  displayed  in  the  caufe  of  fcience  has  iikewife 
a  claim  to  our  applaufe.     Perfons   of  an   invidious  turn  of 
mind,  who  feek  to  depreciate  his  merit:  in  this  refpecu,  may, 
perhaps,  endeavour  to  trace   the   motive  by  which  he  was 
actuated,  and  afcribe  to  vanity  what  deferves  rather  to  be 
confidered   as  a,  commendable  love   of  fame.     It  is  certain 
that  Dr.  Hunter  .'acrir  :c*J  no  pnrt  of  his  time  or  his  fortune 
to  voluptuoufnefs,  to  icli>  pomp,  or  to  any  of  the  common 
objects  of  vanity  that  influence  t-rf'e  suj-fuits  of  mankind  in 
general.     H?  fcems  to  have 'been  animated  with  a  defire  of 
jjiilinguifhing  himfelf  in  thofe  things  which  are  in  their  na- 
ture laudable;    and  being  a  bachelor,    and  without  views 
for  eftablifhing  a  family,  he  was  at  liberty  to  indulge   his 
inclination.     Let  us,  therefore,  not  with-hold  the  praife  that 
is  due  to  him  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  let  it  be  obferved,  that 
his  temperance,  his  prudence,  his  perfevering  and  eager  pur- 
fuit  of  knowledge,  constitute  an  example  which  we  may  with 
advantage  to  ourfelves  and  to  focietv,  endeavour  to  imitate. 

HUNTING- 
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HUNTINGTON  (ROBERT),  a  learned  Englifh  divine, 
was  born  at  Deorhyrft  in  Gloucefterfhire,  where  his  father 
was   minifter,  in    1636.     Having  been   educated  in  fchool 
1-earning  at  BriftoJ,  he  was  fent  to  Merton-coHege,  Oxford, 
of  which  in  due  time  he  was  chofen  fellow.    He  ran  through  D.  Robert! 
the  ufual  courfe  of  arts  and  fciences  with  great  applaufe,  and  J  ^ting- 
then  applied  himfelf    moil  diligently  to   divinity,    and  the  fcdptore3' 
Oriental  languages.    The  latter  became  of  infinite  fervice  to  T.  Smith, 
him  afterwards  ;  for  he  was  chofen  chaplain  to  the  Englifli  Lon 
fa-ctory  at  Aleppo,  and    failed   from  England    Sept.    1670. 
During  his  ii  years  refidence  in  this  place,  he  applied  him- 
felf particularly  to  fearch  for  and  procure  manufcripts ;  and 
for  this  purpofe  kept  correfpondence  with  the   learned  and 
eminent  of  every  profeffion  and  degree,  which  his  knowledge 
in  the  Eaflern  languages,  and  efpecially  the  Arabic,  enabled 
him  to  do.     He  travelled  alfo  for  his  diverfion  and  improve- 
ment, not  only   into  the   adjacent,    but   even    into  diftant 
places  ;  and  after  having  carefully  vifited  almoft  all  Galilee 
and  Samaria,  he  went  to  Jerufalem.     In  1677,  he  went  into 
Cyprus  ;  and,  the  year  after,  undertook  a  journey  of  150 
miles,  for  the  fake  of  beholding  the  venerable  ruins  of  the 
once  noble  and  glorious   city  of  Palmyra  :  but,   inftead   of 
having    an    opportunity  of  viewing  the  place,  he  and  they 
that  were  with  him,  were  very  near  being  deftroyed  by  two 
Arabian   princes,  who  had   taken  polTeffion  of  thofe  parts. 
He  had  better  fuccefs  in  a  journey  to  Egypt  in  1680,  where 
he  picked   up  feveral  curiofities  and  manufcripts  ;  and  had 
the  pleafure  of  converting  with  John  Lafcaris,  archbimop  of 
mount  Sinai. 

In  1682,  he  embarked,  and  landed  in  Italy:  and  having 
vifited  Rome,  Naples,  and  other  places,  and  taken  Paris  in 
his  way,  where  he  flayed  a  few  weeks,  he  arrived  after  many 
dangers  and  difficulties  fefe  in  his  own  country.  Imme- 
diately he  retired  to  his  fellowfllip  at  Merton-college  ;  and, 
in  1683,  to°k  the  degrees  in  divinity.  About  the  fame  time, 
througn  the  recommendation  of  Bp.  Fell,  he  was  appointed 
mailer  of  Trinity-college  in  Dublin,  and  went  over  thither, 
though  againft  his  will  ;  but  the  troubles  that  happened  in 
Ireland  at  the  Pvevolution  forced  him  back  into  England  for  a 

c_/ 

while;  and  though  he  returned  after  the  reduction  of  that 
kingdom,  yet  he  refigned  his  mafterihip  in  1691,  and  came 
home,  as  he  intended,  for  good  and  all.  In  the  mean  time 
he  fold  for  700!.  his  fine  collection  of  MSS.  to  the  curators 
of  the  Bodleian  library  ;  having  before  made  a  prefent  of  35 
to  the  fame  library.  In  1692,  he  was  prefented  by  Sir  Ed- 

U  4  ward 
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ward  Turner  to  the  rectory  of  Great  Hallingbury  in  Efiex, 
and  the  fame  year  married  a  wife.  He  was  offered  about 
that  time  the  bifhopric  of  Kilmore  in  Ireland,  but  refufed  it: 
however,  in  1701,  he  accepted  that  of  Raphoe,  and  was 
confecrated  in  Chrifl-church,  Dublin,  Aug.  20.  He  fur- 
vived  his  confecration  but  12  days  ;  for  he  died  Sept.  2,  in 
his  66th  year,  and  was  buried  in  Trinity-college  chapel. 

All  that  he  publimed  himfelf  was,  "  An  Account  of  the 
"  Porphyry  Pillars  in  Egypt,"  in  the  "Philofophical  Tranf- 
"  actions,  Ne  161."  Some  of  his  "  Obfervations"  are 
printed  in  "  A  Collection  of  curious  Travels  and  Voyages," 
in  2  vols.  8vo.  by  Mr.  J.  Ray ;  and  39  of  his  letters,  chiefly 
written  by  him  .  whilft  abroad,  were  publifhed  by  Dr.  T. 
Smith  at  the  end  of  his  life. 

HUNTORST  (GERARD),  one  of  the  bell  painters  of 
his  time,  was  born  at  Utrecht  in  1592.  He  was  Blomeart's 
difciple, and  afterwards  went  to  Rome;  where  having  fludied 
designing,  he  excelled  it  in  drawing  night-pieces  with  the 
titmofl  fuccefs.  When  he  returned  to  Utrecht,  he  applied 
himfelf  to  hiftory  painting.  He  had  a  vaft  number  of  fcholars 
from  Antwerp.  He  taught  alfo  the  queen  of  Bohemia's 
children  to  defign.  Charles  I.  invited  him  over  to  England. 

O  O  ' 

and  he  did  feveral  grand  performances  for  this  king.  He 
returned  to  Holland,  where  he  painted  for  the  prince  of 
Orange.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  mentioned. 

Cave  Hi/l  HUSS  (JOHN),  a  celebrated  divine  and  martyr,  was  born 
31.  Append! a^  a  town  *n  Bohemia,  called  HuiTenitz,  fomewhere  about 
p.  ic2.  ^376;  and  liberally  educated  in  the  univerfity  of  Prague, 
Here  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1393,  and  a  mailer's  in 
1395;  and  we  find  him,  1400,  in  orders  and  minifler  of  a 
church  in  that  city.  About  this  time  the  writings  of  our 
Wicklif  had  fpread  thernielves  among;  the  Bohemians,  and 

f  *  ^— 

were  particularly  read  by  the  iludents  at  Prague,  among  the 
chief  of  whom  was  Hufs  ;  who,  being  greatly  taken  with 
WickliPs  notions,  and  having  abundance  of  warmth  in  his 
make,  began  to  preach  and  write  with  great  zeal  againft  the 
fuperflitions  and  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome.  He  fuc- 
ceeded  fp  far,  that  the  fale  of  indulgences  began  greatly  to 
decreafe  and  wax  cold  among  the  Bohemians ;  and  the  Pope's 
party  cried  aloud,  that  there  would  foon  be  an  end  of  reli- 
gion, if'meafures  were  not  taken  to  oppofe  the  reftlefs  en- 
deavours of  the  Huilites.  With  a  view  therefore  of  flop- 
ping this  evil,  SubincOj  the  archbifhcp  of  Prague,  rfliied 

•  forth 
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forth  two  mandates  in  1408;  one,  addrefied  to  the  members 
of  the  univerfity,  by  which  they  were  ordered  to  bring  to- 
gether all  Wicklif's  writings,  that  fuch,  as  were  found  to 
contain  any  thing  erroneous  or  heretical,  might  be  burnt  ; 
the  other  to  all  curates  and  minifters,  commanding  them  to 
teach  the  people,  that,  after  the  confecration  of  the  elements 
in  the  holy  Sacrament,  there  remained  nothing  but  the  real 
body  and  blood  of  Chrift,  under  the  appearance  of  bread 
and  wine.     Hufs,  whofe  credit  and  authority  in  the  univer- 
fity was  very  great,  as  well  for  his  piety  and  learning,  as  on 
account  of  confiderable  fervices  he  had  done  it,  found  no 
difficulty  in  perfuading  many  of  its  members  of  the  unrea- 
fonablenefs  and  abfurdity  of  thefe  mandates  :  the  firft  being, 
as  he  faid,  a  plain  encroachment  upon  the  liberties  and  privi- 
leges of  the  univerfity,  whcfe  members  had  an  indifputable 
right  to  poffefs,  and  to  read  all  forts  of  books ;  the  fecond, 
inculcating  a  moil  abominable  error.     Upon  this  foundation 
they  appealed   to  Gregory  XII.  and  the  archbifhop  Subinco 
was  fummoned  to  Rome.     But,  on  acquainting  the  Pope 
that  the  heretical  notions  of  Wicklif  were  gaining  ground 
apace  in  Bohemia,  through  the  zeal  of  foine  preachers  who 
had  read  his  books,  a  bull  was  granted,  him  for  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  all  fuch  notions  in  his  province.     By  virtue  of  this 
bull,  Subinco  condemned  the  writings  of  Wicklif,  and  pro- 
ceeded againft  four  doctors,  who  had  not  complied  with  his 
mandate,  in  bringing  in  their  copies.     Hufs  and  others,  who 
were  involved  in  this  fentence,  protefted  againft  this  proce- 
dure of  the  archbifhop,  and  appealed  from  him  a  fecond  time, 
in  June  1410.     The^  matter  was  then  brought  before  John 
XXIII.  who  ordered  Hufs,  accufed  of  many  errors  and  he- 
refies,  to  appear  in  perfon  at  the  court  of  Rome,  and  gave 
a  fpecial  com  million  to  cardinal  Colonna  to  cite  him.     Hufs, 
however,  under  the  protection  and  countenance  of  Wen- 
cellaus  king  .of  Bohemia,  did  not  appear,  but  fent  three  de- 
puties to  excufe  his  abfence,  and  to  anfwer  all  which  fhould 
be  alledged  againit  him.     Colonna  paid  no  regard  to  the  de- 
puties, nor  to  any  defence  they  could   make ;  but  declared 
Hufs  guilty  of  contumacy  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  ex- 
communicated him  for  it.     Upon  this  the  deputies  appealed 
from  the  cardinal  to  the  Pope,  who  commifHoned  four  other 
cardinals  to  examine  into  the  affair.     Thefe  commiiTaries  Dupin No- 
confirmed   all  which  Colonna  had   done.     Nay,   they  did  ld'. Bribu 

,  .        .  ...  f      '       i  rr    r     Ecclef. 

more ;  tne  excommunication,  which  was  limited  to  riuls,  Tom.  Xir. 
they  extended  to  his  friends   and  followers  :  they  declared  p«  132. 
him  an  Herefiarch,  and  pronounced  an  interdict  againft  him.  Paris>i700» 

All 
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/KI  this  while,  utterly  regardlefs  of  what  was  doing  at 
Rome,  Hufs  continued  to  preach  and  write  with  great  zeal 
againft  the  errors  and  fuperftitions  of  that  church,  and  in 
defence  of  Wicklif  and  his  doctrines.  He  preached  dire6r.lv 
againft  the  Pope,  the  cardinals,  and  the  clergy  of  that  party; 
and  at  the  fame  time  published  writings,  to  (hew 'the  law- 
ful nefs  of  expofmg  the  vices  of  ecclefiaftics.  In  1413,  the 
religious  tumults  and  feditions  were  become  fo  violent,  that 
Subinco  applied  to  Wenceflaus  to  appeafe  them.  Wenccfiaus 
baniihed  Hufs  from  Prague;  but  ftill  the  diforders  con- 
tinued. Then  the  archbifhop  had  recourfe  to  Sigiimond  the 
emperor,  who  promifed  him  to  come  into  Bohemia,  and 
affift  in  fettling  the  affairs  of  the  church  :  but  before  Sigif- 
mond  could  be  prepared  for  the  journey,  Subinco  died  in 
Hungary.  About  this  time  bulls  were  published  by  J;>hn 
XXIII.  at  Prague  againft  Ladiflaus  king  of  Naples  ;  in 
which  a  crufade  was  proclaimed  againft  that  prince,  and  in- 
dulgences promifed  to  all  who  would  go  to  the  war.  This 
furnifhed  Hufs,  who  had  returned  to  Prague  upon  the  death 
of  Subinco,  with  a  fine  occafion  of  preaching  againft  in- 
dulgences and  crufades,  and  of  refuting  thefe  bulls  :  and  the 
people  were  fo  afrected  and  inflamed  with  his  preaching,  that 
they  declared  Pope  John  to  be  the  Antichriit.  Upon  this, 
fome  of  the  ringleaders  among  the  Kuilites  were  feized  and 
imprifoned  ;  which,  however,  v/as  not  confented  to  by  the 
people,  who  were  prepared  to  rei?ft,  till  the  magiftrate  had 
promifed  that  no  harm  fhould  happen  to  the  prifcners.  But 
he  did  not  keep  his  word  :  they  were  executed  in  prifon ; 
which  the  Huffites  difcoveriqg,  took  up  arms,  refcued  their 
ris  as  colrP/1"es>  anc^  interred  them  'honourablv,  and  as  martyrs,  in 
the  church  of  Bethlehem,  which  was  Hufs's  church. 

Thus  things  went  on  at  Prague  and  in  Bohemia,  till  the 
council  of  Conftance  was  called  :  where  it  v/as  agreed  be- 
tween the  Pope  and  the  emperor,  that  Hufs  fhould  appear, 
and  give  an  account  of  himfelf  and  his  doclrine.  The  em- 
peror promifed  for  his  fecurity  againft  any  danger,  and  that 
nothing  fhould  be  attempted  againft  his  perfon  :  upon  which 
he  fet  out,  after  declaring  publicly,  that  he  was  going  to  the 
council  at  Conftance,  to  anfwer  the  accufations  which  were 
formed  againft  him ;  and  challenging  all  people,  who  had 
r-ny  thing  to  except  to  his  life  and  converfation,  to  do  it 
without  delay.  He  made  the  fame  declarations  in  all  the 
towns  through  which  he  palled,  and  arrived  at  Conftance, 
Nov.  3,  1414.  Here  he  was  accufed  in  form,  and  a  lift  of 
his  heretical  tenets  laid  before  the  Pope  and  the  prelates  of 

the 
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the  council.  He  was  fummoned  to  appear  the  26th  day  after 
his  arrival  ;  and  declared  himfelf  ready  to  be  examined,  and 
to  be  corrected  by  them,  if  he  fhould  be  found  to  have  taught 
any  doctrine  worthy  of  cenfure.  The  cardinals  foon  after 
withdrew,  to  deliberate  upon  the  moft  proper  method  of 
proceeding  againft  Hufs;  and  the  remit  of  their  deliberations 
was,  that  he  mould  be  imprifoned.  This  accordingly  was 
done,  notwithstanding  the  emperor's  parole  for  his  fecurity  ; 
nor  were  all  his  prince's  endeavours  afterwards  fufEcient  to 
releafe  him,  though  he  exerted  himfelf  to  the  utmoft.  Hufs 

*  O  ^ 

was  toiled  about  from  prifon  to  prifon  for  fix  whole  months, 
fuffering  great  hardihips  and  pains  from  thofe  who  had  the 
care  of  him  ;  and  at  laft  was  condemned  of  herefy  by  the 
council,  in  his  abfence  and  without  a  hearing,  for  main- 
taining, that  the  Eucharlft  ought  to  be  adminiftered  to  the 
people  in  both  kinds.  The  emperor,  in  the  mean  time, 
complained  heavily  of  the  contempt  that  was  mewn  to  him- 
felf, and  of  the  ufage  that  was  fhewn  to  Hufs  ;  infilling, 
that  Hufs  ought  to  be  allowed  a  fair  and  public  hearing. 
Therefore,  on  the  5th  and  yth  of  June  14.15,  he  was  brought 
before  the  council,  and  permitted  to  fay  what  he  could  in 
behalf  of  himfelf  and  his  doctrines  ;  but  every  thing  was 
carried  on  with  noife  and  tumult,  and  Hufs  foon  given  to 
underftand,  that  they  were  not  difpofed  to  hear  any  thing 
from  him,  but  a  recantation  of  his  errors  :  which  however 
he  abfolutely  refufed,  and  was  ordered  back  to  prifon,  July 
6th,  he  was  brought  again  before  the  council  ;  where  he  was 
condemned  of  herefy,  and  ordered  to  be  burnt.  The  cere- 
mony of  his  execution  was  this  :  he  was  firft  Stripped  of  his 
facerdotal  veftments  by  bifhops  nominated  for  that  purpofe  ; 
next  he  was  formally  deprived  of  his  univerfity^degrees  ; 
then  he  had  a  paper-crown  put  upon  his  head,  painted  round 

with  devils,  and  the  word  Herefmrch  infcribed  in  great  let- 
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ters  ;  then  he  was  delivered  over  to  the  magistrate,  who 
burnt  him  alive,  after  having  firft  burnt  his  books  at  the  door 

7  O 

of  the  church.  He  died  with  great  firmnefs  and  refolution; 
and  his  afhes  were  afterwards  gathered  up  and  thrown  into 
the  Rhine.  His  writings,  very  numerous  and  very  learned, 
were  collected  into  a  body,  when  printing  began. 

HUTCHESON  (Dr.  FRANCIS),  a  very  fine  writer  and  Account  of 

excellent  man,  was  the  fon  of  a  diSTentins;  minister  in  Ire-  ^lsLlfe>^ 
.       .  .  '  .  TT       P_  .          fixed  to  ms 

land,  and  was  born  Aug.  8,  1694.     rie  diicovered  early  a  Syftem  of 

fuperior  capacity,  and  ardent  thirSt  after  knowledge;  and  Moral  Phi- 
when  he  had  gone  through  his  fchool-education,  was  fent 
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an  academy  to  begin  his  courfe  of  philofophy.  In  1710,  he 
removed  from  the  academy,  and  entered  a  fludent:  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Glafgow  in  Scotland.  Here  he  renewed  his  itudy 
of  the  Latin  fhidy  and  Greek  languages,  and  applied  himfelf 
to  all  parts  of  literature,  in  which  he  made  a  progrefs  fuit- 
able  to  his  uncommon  abilities.  Afterwards  he  turned  his 
thoughts  to  divinity,  which  he  propofed  to  make  the  pecu- 
liar ftudy  and  profefiion  of  his  life  ;  for  the  profecution  of 
which  he  continued  feveral  years  longer  at  Glafgow. 

He  then  returned  to  Ireland  ;  and,  entering  into  the  mi- 
niftry,  was  jufl  about  to  be  fettled  in  a  fmall  congregation  of 
DifTenters  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  when  fome  gentlemen 
about  Dublin,  who  knew  his  great  abilities  and  virtues,  in- 
vited him  to  fet  up  a  private  academy  there.  He  complied 
with  the  invitation,  and  met  with  much  fucceft.  He  had- 
been  fixed  but  a  fhort  time  in  Dublin,  when  his  fingular 
merits  and  accornplifhments  made  him  generally  known ; 
and  his  acquaintance  was  fought  by  men  of  all  ranks,  who 
had  any  tafte  for  literature,  or  any  regard  for  learned  men. 
The  lord  Molefworth  is  faid  to  have  taken  great  pleafure  in 
his  converfation,  and  to  have  afiifled  him  with  his  criticifms 
and  obfervations  upon  his  "  Enquiry  into  the  Ideas  of  Beauty 
<c  and  Virtue,"  before  it  came  abroad.  He  received  the 
fame  favour  from  Dr.  Synge,  bifhop  of  Elphin,  with  whom 
he  alfo  lived  in  great  friendship.  The  firft  edition  of  this 
performance  came  abroad  without  the  author's  name,  but 
the  merit  of  it  would  not  fuffer  him  to  be  Ions:  concealed. 

r*  • 

such  was  the  reputation  of  the  work,  and  the  ideas  it  had 
raifed  of  the  author,  that  lord  Granville,  who  was  then 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  fent  his  private  fccretary  to  en- 
quire at  the  bookfeller's  for  the  author  ;  and  when  he  could 
not  learn  his  name,  he  left  a  letter  to  be  conveyed  to  him  : 
In  confequence  of  which  he  foon  became  acquainted  with 
his  excellency,  and  was  treated  by  him,  all  the  time  he  con- 
tinued in  his  government,  with  diftinguifhing  marks  of  fa- 
miliarity and  efteem. 

From  this  time  his  acquaintance  began  to  be  {till  more 
courted  by  men  of  diftinclion,  either  for  ftation  or  literature, 
in  Ireland.  Abp.  King  held  him  in  great  efteem ;  and  the 
frienduYip  of  that  prelate  was  of  great  ufe  to  him  in  fcreen- 
ing  him  from  two  feveral  attempts  made  to  profecute  him,  for 
daring  to  take  upon  him  the  education  of  youth,  without 
having  qualified  himfelf  by  fubfcribing  the  ecclefiaftical  ca- 
nons, and  obtaining  a  licenfe  from  the  bifhop.  He  had  alfa 
a  large  {hare  in  the  elleera  of  the  primate  Boulter,  who, 

through 
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through  his  influence  made  a  donation  to  the  unu'erfity  of 
Glafgow  of  a  yearly  fund  for  an  exhibitioner,  to  be  bred  to 
any  of  the  learned  profeffioriS.  A  few  years  after  his  "  En- 
"  quiry  into  the  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue,"  his  "  Trea- 
"  tife  on  thePaflions"  was  publiihed:  thefe  works  have  been 
often  reprinted,  and  always  admired  both  for  the  fentiment 
and  language  ;  even  by  thofe,  who  have  not  afTented  to  the 
philofophy  of  them,  nor  allowed  it  to  have  any  foundation 
in  nature.  About  this  time  he  wrote  fome  philofophical 
papers,  accounting  for  laughter  in  a  different  way  from 
Hobbes,  and  more  honourable  to  human  nature  :  which  pa- 
pers were  publiihed  in  the  collection  called  "  Hibernicus's 
*4  Letters."  Some  letters  in  the  "  London  Journal,  1728," 
fubfcribed  Philaretus,  containing  objections  to  fome  parts  of 
the  doctrine  in  "  The  Enquiry,  &c."  occafioned  his  giving 
anfwers  to  them  in  thole  public  papers.  Both  the  letters 
and  anfwers  were  afterwards  publifhed  in  a  feparate  pam- 
phlet. 

After  he  had  taught  in  a  private  academy  at  Dublin  for 
feven  or  eight  years  with   great  reputation  and   fuccefs,  he 
was  called  in  1729  to  Scotland,  to  be  a  profeflbr  of  philofo- 
phy  at  Glafgow.      Several  young  gentlemen  came  along 
ivith  him  from  the  academy,  and  his  high  reputation  drew 
many  more  thither  both  from  England  and  Ireland.     After 
his  fettle  ment  in  the  college,  he  was  not  obliged,  as  when  he 
kept  the  academy,  to  teach  the  languages  and  all  the  diffe- 
cnt   parts  of  philofophy,   but  the  profeffion  of  morals  was 
the  province  afligned  to  him  ;  fo  that  now  he  had  full  leifure 
to  turn  all  his  attention  to  his  favourite  ftudy,  human  nature. 
Here  he  fpeiit  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  manner  highly 
honourable  to  himfelf,  and  ornamental  to  the   univerlity  of 
which  he  was  a  member.     His  whole  time  was  divided  be- 
tween his  fludies  and  the  duties  of  his  office  ;  except  what 
he  allotted  to  friendfhip  and   fociety.     A  firm  conftitution 
and  a  pretty  uniform  ftate  of  good  health,  except  fome  few 
flight  attacks  of  the  gout,  feemed  to  promife  a  longer  life ; 
yet  he  did  not  exceed  his  53d  year.     He  was  married  fooii 
after  his  fettlement  in   Dublin,    to  Mrs.   Mary   Wilfon,  a 
gentleman's  daughter  in  the  county  of  Longford ;  by  whom 
he  left  behind  him  one  fon,  Francis  Hutchefon,  M.  D.     By 
this  gentleman  was  publifhed,  from  the  original  MS.  of  his 
father,  "  A   Syftem  of  Moral  Philofophy,  in   three   books, 
"  Glafgow,    1755,"  2  vols.   4to.     To  which  is  prefixed, 
"  Some  Account  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Character  of 

"  the  . 
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"  the  Author,"  by  Dr.  Leechman,  profefTor  of  divinity  in 
the  fame  univerfity. 

It  is  not  agreeable  to  our  plan,  to  give  an  analyfis  of  Dr. 
Hutchefon's  philofophy.  He  had  high  thoughts  of  human- 
nature,  of  its  original  dignity;  and  was  perfuaded,  that  even 
in  this  corrupt  ftate  it  was  capable  of  great  improvements 
by  proper  inftructions  and  ailiduous  culture.  This  is  the 
foundation  on  which  he  has  built  his  fyftem  :  which  will 
therefore  pafs  for  a  vifionary  one  with  the  followers  of  Mon- 
taigne, Hobbes,  Mandeville,  and  others,  who  have  fet  human 
nature  as  low  as  poilible,  by  drawing  it  in  the  meaneft  and 
moft  odious  colours. 

Anecdotes        HUTCHINS  (ToHNT),a  native  of  Dorfetftiire,  and  rector 

C    "Q 

b  Vch  Y'  °^  ^e  ^°ty  Trinity  in  Wareham,  began  in  1737,  while  curate 
p.  150.  °  '  °f  Milton- Abbas,  to  collect  materials  for  the  hiftory  of  that 
county,  which,  after  many  difficulties,  he  lived  to  fee  put  to 
prefs.  He  was  rather  a  man  of  diligence  than  of  extraor- 
dinary genius  ;  his  collections  were  many  years  making,  and 
a  great  part  of  them  fell  into  his  hands  on  the  death  of  a 
prior  collector.  The  book  was  moft  liberally  conducted 
through  the  prefs,  by  a  very  handfome  fubfcription  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  county,  and  the  kind  patronage  of  Dr. 
Cuming  and  Mr.  Gough,  for  the  benefit  of  the  author's 
widow  and  daughter.  Several  articles  were  added,  relative 
to  the  antiquities  and  natural  hiftory ;  and  fuch  a  number  of 
beautiful  plates  were  contributed  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
county,  that  (only  600  copies  having  been  printed,  a  num- 
ber not  quite  fufficient  for  the  fubfcribers)  the  value  of  the 
book  increafed,  immediately  after  publication,  to  twice  the 
original  price,  which  was  only  a  guinea  a  volume.  The 
title  of  it  is,  "  The  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  the  County 
of  Dorfet,  compiled  from  the  beft  and  moft  ancient  Hif- 
torians,  Inquifitivnes  pojl  mortem,  and  other  valuable  Re- 
cords and  MSS.  in  the  public  Offices,  Libraries,  and  pri- 
vate Hands;  with  a  Copy  of  Domefday-book  and  the  In- 
quifitio  Gheldi  for  the  county ;  interfperfed  with  fome  re- 
"  markable  Particulars  of  Natural  Hiftory,  and  adorned 
"  with  a  correct  Map  cf  the  County,  and  Views  of  Anti- 
<c  quities,  Seats  of  the  Nobility  raid  Gentry,  Lone!.  1774," 
2  vols.  folio.  Mr.  Kutchins  was  born  in  1698  at  Bradford- 
Peverell,  where  his  father  Richard  Hutchins  was  curate,  who 
died  rector  of  All-Saints  in  Dorchefter  1734,  having  held  it 
from  1693.  ^e  was  educated  at  Baliol-college,  where  he 
cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Godwin  and  Mr.  Sand- 
ford  : 
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ford :  to  the  friendfnip  of  the  former,  who  clofed  a  long  and 
worthy  life  about  three  years  before  him,  he  bears  ample  tef- 
timony  in  his  preface.  Upon  his  being  prefented  to  Ware- 
ham }  he  married  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Steeven?, 
rector  of  Pimpern,  \vhofe  grandfather  had  been  fteward  to 
Mr.  Pitt's  family,  who  permitted  Mrs.  Steevens  to  prefent 
to  the  living  for  the  next  turn,  in  hopes  of  keeping  it  for  her 
fon ;  but  the  prefentee,  Mr.  Andrews,  dying  within  the 
year,  ihe  loft  her  turn.  Mr.  Hutchins  was  prefented  to  Brit.Tcpog. 
Swyre  1729,  to  Melcomb-Horfey  1733,  and  to  Wareham  *•  3*9- 
1743  ;  and,  after  a  long  combat  with  the  infirmities  of  age 
and  gout,  and  a  fevere  lois  by  the  fire  at  Wareham,  1762, 
died  June  ar,  1773,  and  was  buried  in  Mary's  church  at 
Wareham,  in  the  antient  chapel  under  the  fouth  aile  of  the 
chancel. 

HUTCHINSON  (JOHN),  an  Englifh  author,  whofe 
writings  have  made  no  fmall  noife  in  the  learned  world,  was 
born  at  Spennythorn  in  York£hire  in  1674.  His  father  was 
pofleiled  of  about  40!.  per  arm.  and  determined  to  qualify 
his  fon  for  a  iiewardfhip  to  fome  gentleman  or  nobleman. 
He  had  given  him  fuch  fchool-learning  as  the  place  afforded; 
and  the  remaining  part  cf  his  education  was  finifhed  by  a 
gentleman  that  boarded  with  his  father,  who  is  faid  to  have 
inftructed  him,  not  only  in  fuch  parts  of  the  mathematics 
as  were  more  immediately  connected  with  his  deftined  em- 
ployment, but  in  every  branch  of  that  fcience,  and  at  the 
i'ame  time  to  have  furnifhed  him  with  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  writings  cf  antiquity.  At  19,  he  went  to  be 
fteward  to  Mr.  Bathurft  of  Skutterfkelf  in  Yorkshire,  and 
from  thence  to  the  earl  of  Scarborough,  who  would  gladly 
have  engaged  him  in  his  fervice  ;  but  his  ambition  to  ferve 
the  duke  of  Somcrfet  would  not  fuffer  him  to  continue  there, 
and  accordingly  he  removed  foon  after  into  this  nobleman's 
fervice.  About  1700,  he  was  called  to  London,  to  manage 
a  law-fuit  of  confequence  between  the  duke  and  another  no- 
bleman ;  and  during  his  attendance  in  town,  contracted  an 
acquaintance  with  Dr.  Woodward,  who  was  phyfician  to 
the  duke  his  rr.after.  Between  1702  and  1706,  his  bufinefs 
carried  him  into  feveral  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  where 
he  made  many  obfervatLons,  which  he  publ.imed  in  a  little 
pamphlet,  intituled,  "  Obfervations  made  by  J.  H.  moilly  in 
"  the  Year  1706." 

While  he  travelled  from  place  to  place,  he  employed  him- 
felf  in  collecting  foilils  -9  and  we  are  told,  that  the  large  and 
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noble  collection,  which  Woodward  bequeathed  to  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Cambridge,  was  actually  made  by  him.  Whether 
Woodward  had  no  notion  of  Hutchinfon's  abilities  in  any 
other  way  than  that  of  fteward  and  mineralifr,  or  whether 
he  did  not  fufpect  Hutchinfon  at  that  time  as  likely  to  com- 
mence author,  both  which  are  fuppofed,  is  not  certain  : 
Hutchinfon  however  complains  in  one  of  his  books,  that 
"  he  was  bereft,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mentioned,  of  thofe 
"  obfervations,  and  thofe  collections ;  nay,  even  of  the 
ec  credit  of  being  the  collector."  He  is  faid  to  have  put  his 
collections  into  Woodward's  hands,  with  obfervations  on 
them,  which  Woodward  was  to  digeil  and  publifh  with  far- 
ther obfervations  of  his  own  :  but  putting  him  off  with  ex- 
cufes,  when  from  time  to  time  he  folicited  him  about  this 
work,  he  firft  fuggefted  to  Hutchinfon  unfavourable  notions 
of  his  intention.  On  this  Hutchinfon  refolved  to  wait  no 
longer,  but  to  truft  to  his  own  pen  ;  and  that  he  might  be 
more  at  leifure  to  profecute  his  ftudies,  he  begged  leave  of 
the  duke  of  Scmerfet  to  quit  his  fervice.  The  requeft  at 
iirft  piqued  the  pride  of  that  nobleman ;  but  when  he  was 
made  to  underfland  by  Hutchinfon,  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  lerve  any  other  mailer,  and  was  told  what  were  the  real 
motives  of  his  requeft,  the  duke  not  only  granted  his  fuit, 
but  made  him  his  riding  purveyor,  being  at  that  time  mailer 
of  the  horfe  to  George  I.  As  there  is  a  good  houfe  in  the 
Mews  belonging  to  the  office  of  purveyor,  a  fixed  falary  of 
200 1.  per  ann.  and  the  place  a  kind  of  fmecure,  Hutchin- 
fon's fituation  and  circumftances  were  quite  agreeable  to  his 
mind ;  and  he  gave  hiinfelf  up  to  a  ftudious  and  fedentary 
life.  The  duke  alfo  gave  him  the  next  turn  of  the  living  of 
Sutton  in  Suflex,  to  which  he  prefented  the  Rev.  Julius 
Bate,  a  great  favourite  of  Hutchinfon,  and  zealous  pro- 
moter of  his  doctrines. 

In  1724,  our  author  publiihed  the  fir  ft  part  of  his  "  Mofes's 
"  Principia;"  in  which  he  ridiculed  Woodward's  "  Natural 
"  Hiftory  of  the  Earth,"  and  his  account  of  the  fettlement 
of  the  feveral  itrata,  (hells,  and  nodules,  by  the  laws  of 
gravity,  which,  he  tells  him,  every  dirty  impertinent  collier 
could  contradict  and  difprove  by  ocular  demonfr. ration, 
"  Mofes's  Principia,"  wherein  gravitation  is  exploded,  is 
apparently  oppofed  to  "  Newton's  Principia,"  wherein  that 
doctrine  is  eftabliflied.  Hutchinfon  alfo  threw  out  fome 
hjnts  concerning  what  had  pafTed  between  Woodward  and 
himfelf,  and  the  doctor's  defign  of  robbing  him  of  his  col- 
lection of  foffils.  From  this  time  to  his  death,  he  con- 
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tinued  publifhing  a  volume  every  year,  or  every  other  yeari 
which,  with  the  MSS.  he  left  behind  him,  were  publifhed 
1748,  12  vcls.  8vo.  An  abftracl:  of  them  was  alio  pub- 
liihed  in  1753,  I2mo.  Hutchinfon's  followers  look  upon  the 
breach  between  Woodward  and  him,  as  a  very  happy  event; 
becaufe,  fay  they,  had  the  doctor  fulfilled  his  engagements, 
Hutchinfon  might  have  flopped  there,  and  not  have  extended 
his  refearches  to  the  lengths  he  had  done,  and  thereby  de- 
prived the  world  of  writings  which  they  deem  invaluable. 
Others,  however,  talk  in  quite  another  {train,  as  if  per- 
fuaded,  that,  had  Hutchinfon  never  written  a  word,  the  only 
confequence  would  have  been,  that  there  would  have  been 
lome  fools  and  madmen  the  fewer  :  fuch  is  the  difcrepancy 
of  human  opinions. 

In  1727,  he  publifhed  the  fecond  part  of  "  Mofes's  Prin- 
"  cipia  j"  which  contains  the  fum  and  fubftance,  or  the 
principles,  of  the  Scripture-philofophy.  As  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton made  a  vacuum  and  gravity  the  principles  of  his  phiio- 
fophy,  our  author  on  the  contrary  afierts,  that  a  plenum  and 
the  air  are  the  principles  of  the  Scripture-philofophy.  In 
the  introduction  to  this  fecond  part,  he  hinted,  that  the  idea 
of  the  Trinity  was  to  be  taken  from  the  three  grand  agents 
in  the  fyftem  of  nature,  fire,  light,  and  fpirit ;  thefe  three 
conditions  of  one  and  the  fame  fubftance,  viz.  air,  anfwering 
wonderfully  in  a  typical  or  fyrr.'.  ^iical  manner  to  the  three 
perfons  of  one  and  the  fame  eiience.  This,  we  are  told,  fo 
forcibly  {truck  the  celebrated  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  that  he 
fent  a  gentleman  to  Mr.  Hutchinfon  with  compliments  upon 
the  performance,  and  defired  a  conference  with  him  en  that 
propofition  in  particular:  which,  however,  it  is  added,  after 
repeated  felicitations  Hutchinfon  thought  fit  to  refufe. 

Some  time  in  1712,  he  is  faid  to  have  completed  a  ma- 
chine of  the  watch-kind,  for  the  difcovery  of  the  longitude 
at  fea,  which  was  approved  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton;  and 
Whifton,  in  his  "  Longitude  and  Latitude,  &c."  has  given 
a  teftimony  in  favour  of  his  mechanical  abilities.  "  I  have 
ts  alfo,"  fays  he,  "  very  lately  been  fhewn  by  Mr.  Hutchin- 
*e  fon,  a  very  curious  and  inquifitive  perion,  a  copy  of  a 
"  MS.  map  of  the  world,  made  about  80  years  ago,  taken 
ct  by  himfelf  from  the  original  ;  wherein  the  variation  is  re- 
ic  duced  to  a  theory,  much  like  that  which  Dr.  Halley  has 
"  fince  propofed,  and  in  general  exactly  agreeing  to  his  ob- 
<c  fervations. — But  with  this  advantage,  that  therein  the 
**  northern  pole  of  the  internal  loadftone  is  much  better 
"  ftated  than  it  is  by  Dr.  Halley— its  place  then  being,  ac- 
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"  cording  to  this  unknown  very  curious  and  fagacious  au- 
<c  thor,  about  the  meridian,  &c.  which  ancient  and  authen- 
"  tic  determination  of  its  place,  I  defire  my  reader  particu- 
"  larly  to  obferve." 

Mr.  Hutchinfon  had  been  accuftomed  to  make  an  excur- 
fion  for  a  month  or  fo  into  the  country  for  his  health  ;  but 
neglecting  this  in  purfuit  of  his  ftudies,  he  is  fuppofed  to 
have  brought  himfelf  into  an  ill  habit  of  body,  which  pre- 
pared the  way  for  his  death.     The  immediate  caufe  is  faid  to 
be  an  overflowing  of  the  gall,  occasioned  by  the  irregular 
fallies  of  an  high-kept  unruly  horfe,  and  the  fudden  jerks 
given  to  his  body  by   them.     On  the  Monday  before  his 
death,  Dr.  Mead  was  with  him,  and  urged  him  to  be  bled  ; 
faying  at  che  fame  time  in  a  pleafant  way,  "  I  will  foon 
"  fend  you  to  Mofes."     Dr.  Mead  meant,  to  his  fludies, 
two  of  his  books  being  intituled,  "  Mofes's  Principia  :"  but 
Hutchinfon,  taking  it  in  the  other  fenfe,  anfwered  in  a  mut- 
terring  tone,  "  I  believe,  doctor,  you  will  ;**  and  was  fo  dif- 
pleafed  with  Mead,  that  he  afterwards  difmhTed  him  for  ano- 
ther phyfician.     He  died   Aug.  28,    1737,    aged   63.     He 
feems  to  have  been  a  very  odd  compofition  of  a  man.     He 
certainly  did   not  want  parts,  or  knowledge,  or  learning  ; 
but  it   may  well   be  queftioned,  whether  he  did  not  want 
judgement  to  apply  them  properly.     His  temper  feems  to 
have  flood  very  much  in  his  way :  for  it  is  evident  from  his 
writings,  that  he  either  did  not  know,  or  did  not  confider, 
what  fpirit  he  was  of,  fince  much  ill  language,  and  a  violent 
propenfity  to  perfecution,  but  too  plainly  appears  in  them. 
And  to  this  it  is  probably  owing,  that  he  not  only  died  un- 
noticed, but  that  fo  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  his  works. 
Not  that  we  pretend  to  be  an  advocate  for  them,  for  it  is 
not  our  bufmefs  to  be  of  any  party;  but  we  are  of  opinion, 
that  if  his  works  had  abounded  as  much  with  good  fenfe, 
good  learning,  and  enlightening  knowledge,  as  they  are  faid 
to  abound  with  abfurd,  ill-grounded,  vain  opinions,  yet  his 
furious  and  vindictive  fpirit  might  have  prevented  an  impar- 
tial attention  to  them  :  and  from  this  no  doubt  it  is,  that 
many  have  pronounced  him  fool  and  madman,  who  have 
taken  thefe  characters  of  him  upon  credit. 

The  above  memoirs  are  extracted  from  an  account  of 
him,  lately  publifhed  in  a  work  called  "  Bibliotheca  Biogra- 
*c  phica,"  as  communicated  by  Robert  Spearman,  Efq; 
who  was  concerned  with  Julius  Bate,  in  the  publication  of 
Hutchinfon's  works. 

HUTTEN 
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HUTTEN  (ULRIC  DE),  a  gentleman  of  Franconia,  of  Mdchior 
uncommon  parts  and  learning,  was  born  in  1488  at  Stecken-^"1 
burg,  the  feat  of  his  family ;  was  fent  to  the  abbey  of  Fulde  Bayl 
at  ii  years  of  age  ;  and  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  at  18,  atNiceron, 

Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  being;  the  nrft  promotion  made  in  Homm** 

,  j  r          Illuftres, 

that  newly  opened  univeriity.     In  1509,  he  was  at  tae  fiege  Tom 

of  Padua,  in  the  emperor  Maximilian's  army  ;  and  he  owned 
it  was  the  want  of  money,  which  forced  him  to  make  that 
campaign.  His  father,  not  having  the  lead  tafte  or  eileem 
for  polite  literature,  thought  it  unworthy  to  be  purfued  by 
perfons  of  exalted  birth  ;  and  therefore  would  not  afford  his 
fon  the  neceiTary  fupplies  for  a  life  of  ftudy.  He  wifhed  him 
to  apply  himfelf  to  the  civil  law,  which  might  raife  him  in 
the  world  ;  but  Hutten  had  no  inclination  for  that  kind  of 
ftudy.  Finding  however  there  was  no  other  way  of  being 
upon  good  terms  with  his  father,  he  went  to  Pavia  in  1511, 
where  flayed  but  a  little  time  ;  that  city  being  befieged  and 
plundered  by  the  Swifs,  and  himfelf  taken  prifoner.  He 
returned  afterwards  to  Germany,  and  there,  contrary  to  his 
father's  inclinations,  began  to  apply  himfelf  anew  to  litera- 
ture. Having  a  genius  for  poetry,  he  firft  fet  out  as  an  au- 
thor in  that  way  ;  and  publifhed  feveral  things,  which  were 
much  admired  and  gained  him  credit.  He  travelled  to  vari- 
ous places,  among  the  reft  to  Bohemia  and  Moravia;- and 
waiting  on  the  bifhop  of  Olmutz  in  a  very  poor  condition, 
that  prelate,  who  was  a  great  Maecenas,  received  him  gra- 
cioufly,  prefented  him  with  a  horfe,  and  gave  him  money 
to  purfue  his  journey.  The  correfpondence  he  held  with 
Erafmus  was  of  great  advantage  to  him,  and  procured  him 
refpe£t  from  all  the  literati  in  Italy,  and  efpecially  at  Ve- 
nice. 

At  his  return  to  Germany  in  1516,  he  was  recommended 
in  fuch  ftrong  terms  to  the  emperor,  that  this  prince  beftow- 
ed  the  poetical  crown  on  him ;  and  from  that  time  Hutten 
had  himfelf  drawn  in  armour,  with  a  crown  of  laurel  on  his 
head,  and  took  vaft  delight  in  being  reprefented  in  that  man- 
ner. He  was  of  a  very  military  make,  and  had  given  many 
proofs  of  courage,  as  well  in  the  wars  as  in  private  ren- 
counters. Being  once  at  Viterbo,  where  an  ambaflador  of 
France  flopped,  there  happened  a  general  quarrel  to  arife  ; 
in  which  Hutten,  forfaken  by  his  comrades,  was  attacked  by 
five  Frenchmen  at  once,  and  put  them  all  to  flight,  after 
Deceiving  fome  fmall  wounds.  He  wrote  an  epigram  on  that 
occafion,  "  in  quinque  Gallos  a  fe  profligates,"  which  may 
be  ieen  in  Melchior  Adam.  He  had  a-coufm  John  de  Hut- 
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ten,  who  was  court-martial  to  Ulric  duke  of  Wirtemberg, 
and  was  murdered  by  this  duke  in  1515,  for  the  fake  of  his 
wife,  whom  the  duke  enjoyed  afterwards  as  a  miftrefs.  Our 
poet  and  foldier,  as  foon  as  he  heard  of  it,  breathed  nothing 
but  refentment ;  and  becaufe  he  had  no  opportunity  of  {hew- 
ing it  with  his  fword,  fell  to  work  with  his  pen,  and  wrote 
feveral  pieces  in  the  form  of  Dialogues,  Orations,  Poems, 
and  Letters.  A  collection  of  thefe  was  printed  in  the  caftle 
of  Steckelberg,  1519,  4to. 

He  was  in  France  in  1518,  from  whence  he  went  to 
Mentz,  and  engaged  in  the  fervice  of  the  elector  Albert; 
whom  he  attended  a  little  after  to  the  diet  of  Augfburg, 
where  the  elector  was  honoured  with  a  cardinal's  hat.  At 
this  diet,  articles  were  exhibited  againft  the  duke  of  Wir- 
temberg,  on  which  occafion  the  murder  of  John  de  Hutten, 
marfhal  of  his  court,  was  not  forgot :  and  a  league  was 
after  formed  againft  him.  Our  Hutten  ferved  in  this  war 
with  great  pleafure  ;  yet  was  foon  difgufted  with  a  mili- 
tary life,  and  grew  very  hungry  after  his  ftudies  and  retire- 
ment. This  we  find  by  a  letter  of  his  to  Frederic  Pifcator, 
dated  May  21,  1519 '  in  which  he  difcovers  an  inclination 
for  matrimony,  and  exprefTes  himfelf  very  fingularly  on  that 
fubjedl:.  He  informs  his  correfpondcnt,  "  that  he  wanted  a 
**  wife  to  take  care  of  him  ;  that  whatever  fine  things  might 
*c  be  faid  of  a  fingle  life,  yet  he  was  by  no  means  fit  for  it, 
u  and  did  not  like  even  to  lie  alone  ;  that  he  wanted  a  fe- 
"  male,  in  whofe  company  he  might  unbend  his  mind,  footh 
*'  his  cares,  play,  joke,  and  tattle  ;  that  {he  muft  be  beau- 
**  tiful,  young,  well-educated,  merry,  modeft,  and  patient ; 
<c  that  he  did  not  require  much  money  with  her,  nor  infift 
"  much  on  her  high  birth,  fince  whoever  married  him  would 
*{  be  fufficiently  ennobled  : — ad  genus  quod  pertinet,  fatis  no- 
"  bilem  futuram  puto,  quascunque  Huttenno  nupferit." 

Believing  Luther's  caufe  a  very  good  one,  he  joined  in  it 
v/ith  great  warmth  ;  and  publimed  Leo  the  Xth's  Bull  againft 
Luther  in  1520,  with  interlineary  and  marginal  glofles,  in 
which  that  Pope  was  made  the  object  of  the  ftrongeft  ridi- 
cule. The  freedom  with  which  he  wrote  againft  the  irre- 
gularities and  diforders  of  the  court  of  Rome,  exafperated 
Leo  in  the  higheft  degree ;  and  induced  him  to  command 
the  elector  of  Mentz  to  f-nd  him  to  Rome  bound  hand  and 
foot,  which  however  thv  -.lector  did  not  do,  but  fuffered  him 
to  depart  in  peace.  Hulten  then  withdrew  to  Brabant,  and 
was  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  but  did  not  ftay 
long  therej  being  told  that  his  life  would  be  in  danger.  He 
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then  retired  to  Ebernberg,  where  he  was  protected  by  Fran- 
cis de  Sickingen,  Luther's  great  friend  and  guardian,  to 
whom  the  caftle  of  Ebernberg  belonged  :  from  whence  he 
wrote  in  1520  his  complaint  to  the  emperor,  to  the  electors 
ofMentzand  Saxony,  and  to  all  the  ftates  of  Germany, 
againft  the  attempts  which  the  Pope's  emiffiries  made  againft 
him.  It  was  from  the  fame  place,  that  he  wrote  to  Luther 
in  May  1521,  and  publifhed  feveral  pieces  in  favour  of  the 
Reformation.  He  did  not  declare  openly  for  Luther,  till 
after  he  had  left  the  elector  of  Mentz's  court ;  but  he  had 
written  to  him  before  from  Mentz,  and  his  firft  letter  is 
dated  June,  1520.  While  he  was  upon  his  journey  to 
Ebernberg,  he  met  with  Hochftratus ;  upon  which  he  drew 
his  fword,  and  running  up  to  him,  fwore  he  would  kill  him, 
for  what  he  had  done  againft  Reuchlin  and  Luther  :  but 
Hochftratus,  throwing  himfelf  at  his  feet,  conjured  him  fo 
earneftly  to  fpare  his  life,  that  Hutten  let  him  go,  after 
ftriking  him  feveral  times  with  the  flat  of  his  fword.  This 
{hews  the  heat  of  his  zeal  :  it  was  indeed  fohot,  that  Luther 
himfelf,  than  whom  nothing  could  fcarce  be  hotter,  blamed 
it.  During  his  ftay  at  Ebernberg,  he  performed  a  very 
generous  action  in  regard  to  his  family.  Being  the  eldett 
fon,  and  fucceeding  to  the  whole  eitate,  he  gave  it  all  up 
to  his  brothers ;  and  even,  to  prevent  their  being  involved 
in  the  misfortunes  and  difgraces  which  he  expected,  by  the 
fufpicions  that  might  be  entertained  againft  them,  he  enjoin-*- 
ed  them  not  to  remit  him  any  money,  nor  to  hold  the  lead 
correfpondence  with  him. 

It  was  now  that  he  devoted  himfelf  wholly  to  the  Lutheran 
party,  to  advance  which  he  laboured  inceiTantly  both  by  his^ 
writings  and  actions.  We  do  not  know  the  exadt  time 
when  ha  quitted  the  caftle  of  Ebernberg  ;  but  it  is  certain 
that,  Jan.  1523,  he  left  Bafil,  where  he  had  flattered  him- 
felf with  the  hopes  of  finding  an  afylum,  but  on  the  contrary 
had  been  expofed  to  great  dangers.  Erafmus,  though  his 
old  acquaintance  and  friend,  had  here  refufed  a  vifit  from 
him,  for  fear,  as  he  pretended,  of  heightening  the  fufpicions 
which  were  entertained  againft  him  :  but  this  was  only  a 
pretence  ;  his  true  reafon,  as  he  afterwards  declared  it  in  a 
letter  to  Melandthon,  being,  "  that  he  mould  then  have  been, 
cc  under  a  neceiiity  of  taking  into  his  houfe  that  proud  boafter, 
"  opprefTed  with  poverty  and  diieafe,  who  only  fought  for 
a  a  neft  to  lay  himfelf  in,  and  to  bcrrow  money  of  every 
i:  one  he  met."  Take  his  words  :  "  quod  Hutteni  collo- 
*'  quium  deprecabar,  non  invidire  rostus  tantum  in  cau& 
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*c  filit ;  erat  aliud  quiddam.  Hie  egens  &  omnibus  rebus 
<e  deftitutus  quaerebat  nidum  aliquem,  ubi  moraretur.  Erat 
"  mihi  gloriofus  ille  miles  cum  fua  fcabie  in  sedes  recipien- 
"  dus,  &c."  This  refufal  of  Erafmus  provoked  Hutten  to 
attack  him  pretty  feverely,  and  accordingly  he  publifhed  an 
"  Expoftulatio"  in  1523,  which  chagrined  Erafmus  extreme- 
ly :  who  anfwered  it  however  the  fame  year,  in  a  very  lively 
piece,  intituled,  "  Sponga  Erafmi  adverfus  adfpergines  Hut- 
*'  teni."  Hutten  would  certainly  have  made  a  reply,  had 
he  not  been  fnatched  away  by  death  ;  but  he  died  in  an  ifland 
of  the  lake  Zurich,  where  he  had  hid  hiinfelf  to  be  fafe,  Aug. 
1523.  He  is  faid  to  have  died  a  martyr  to  intemperance; 
which,  though  fome  treat  as  a  calumny,  is  generally  and  upon 
good  grounds  believed  to  have  been  the  cafe  :  for,  not  to  infift 
on  his  having  declared  that  he  could  not  live  without  women, 
although  he  was  never  married,  he  pubiifhed  a  Latin  work 
in  1519,  "  Of  curing  the  Lues  by  Guaiacum  Wood  :"  in 
the  dedication  of  which  to  the  eleclor  of  Mentz,  a  fpiritual 
prince,  he  was  not  afharned  to  own,  that  having  been  griev- 
oufly  affli&ed  with  the  diftemper  which  is  the  fubjecl  of 
his  book,  he  had  recovered  his  health  wholly  by  the  applica- 
tion of  this  medicine.  What  a  medley  of  a  charadter ! — 
Kutten,  abjuring  all  connexions  with  temporalities  and  the 
things  of  this  world  ;  Hutten,  wandering  from  place  to  place 
on  account  of  his  religion  ;  Hutten,  perfecuted  with  the 
rnoft  ardent  zeal ; — this  very  Hutten  carries  a  filthy  diafeafe 
about  with  him  wherefnever  he  goes,  and  at  laft  dies  of  it ! 

He  was  a  man  of  little  ftature  ;  of  a  weak  and  fickly  con- 
toution  ;  extremely  brave,  but  much  too  pailionate  :  for  he 
was  not  fatisfied  with  attacking  the  Roman  Catholics  with 
Ws  pen,  he  attacked  them  with  his  fword  too.  He  acquaint- 
ed Luther  with  the  double  war,  which  he  carried  on  againft 
the  clergy.  "  I  received  a  letter  from  Hutten,'*  fays  Lu- 
ther, "  filled  with  rage  againft  the  Roman  Pontiff,  declaring 
"  he  would  attack  the  tyranny  of  the  clergy  both  with  his  pen 
ov  "  anc^  fword  :  he  being  exafperated  againft  the  Pope  for 
Epift.  2.82*. ' "  threatning  him  with  daggers  and  poifon,  and  commanding 
"  the  bifhop  of  Mentz  to  fend  him  bound  to  Rome."  Came- 
rarius  fays,  that  Hutten  was  vaftly  impatient,  that  his  air  and 
difcourfe  (hewed  him  to  be  of  a  cruel  difpofition;  and  ap- 
plied to  him  what  was  faid  of  Dcmofthenes,  namely,  that 
"  he  would  have  turned  the  world  upfide  down,  had  his 
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MoT  "  Power  keen  equal  to  his  will.'3     Neverthelefs  they  all  ad- 

mired  him  for  his  genius  and  learning.     His  works  are  very 
numerous,  though  he  died  young  ;  which  made  Eayle  fay, 
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that  had  he  lived  35  years  longer,  he  would  have  overflowed  His  age  at 
Europe  with  a  deluge  of  books  and  libels  :  for  libels  he  ishlsdeath' 
fuppofed  to  have  written  in  great  numbers.     A  collection  of 
his  "  Latin  Poems"  was  publimed  at  Frankfort  in  153^, 
I2mo;    all  which,  except  two  poems,    were   reprinted  in 
the   third  part  of  the  "  Deliciae  Foetarum  Germanorum." 
He  was  the  author  of  a  great  many  works,  chiefly  fatirical, 
in  the  way  of  dialogue  ;  and  Thuanus  has  not  fcrupled  to 
compare  him  to  Lucian.     He  had  alfo  a  confiderable  mare 
in  the  celebrated  work,  called,  "  Epiftolae  virorum  obicu- 
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HUYGENS  (CHRISTIAN),  a  very  great  mathematician  H 
and  aftronomer,  was  born  at  the  Hague  in  Holland,  April  J^  ££  *" 
14,  1629,  anc^  was  f°n  °^  Conftantine  Huygens,  lord  of  OperaVaria, 
Zuylichem,  who  had  ferved  three  fuccefllve  princes  of  Orange 
in  the  quality  of  fecretary.  He  fpent  his  whole  life  in  culti- 
vating the  mathematics  ;  and  not  in  the  fpeculative  way 
only,  but  in  making  them  fubfervient  to  the  ufes  of  life. 
From  his  infancy  he  applied  himfelf  to  this  ftudy,  and  made 
a  confiderabfc  progrefs  in  it,  even  at  nine  years  of  age,  as  he 
did  alfo  in  mufic,  arithmetic,  and  geography  ;  in  all  which 
he  was  inftructed  by  his  father,  who,  in  the  mean  time,  did 
not  fuffer  him  to  neglect  the  belles  lettres.  At  13,  he  was 
put  upon  the  ftudy  of  mechanics  ;  for  he  had  discovered  a 
wonderful  curiofity  that  way,  in  examining  machines  and 
the  like  :  and  two  years  after  had  the  affiftance  of  a  mafter 
in  mathematics,  under  whom  he  made  a  furprizing  progrefs. 
In  1645,  he  went  to  ftudy  law  at  Leyden  under  Vinnius  ; 
yet  did  not  attach  himfelf  fo  clofely  to  this  ftudy,  but  that 
He  found  time  to  continue  his  mathematics  under  the  pro- 
feilbr  Schooten.  He  left  this  univerfity  at  the  end  of  one 
year,  and  went  to  Breda,  where  an  univerfity  had  juft  been 
founded,  and  put  under  the  direction  of  his  father  ;  and  here 
he  made  the  law  his  chief  ftudy  for  two  or  three  years.  In 
1651^  he  gave  the  world  a  fpecimen  of  his  genius  for  mathe- 
matics, in  a  treatife  intituled,  "  Theoremata  da  quadratura 
"  Hyperboles,  Ellipfis,  &  Circuli,  ex  dato  portionum  gra- 
"  vitatis  centro:"  in  which  he  (hewed  very  evidently  what 
might  be  expected  from  him  afterwards. 

After  his  return  to  the  Hague  in  1649,  ^e  went  to  Hol- 
ilein  in  Denmark,  in  the  retinue  of  Henry  count  of  NaiTau  ; 
and  was  extremely  defirous  of  going  to  Sweden,  in  order  to 
fee  Des  Cartes  ;  but  the  fhort  ftay  of  the  count  in  Denmark 
would  not  permit  him.  In  1655,  he  travelled  into  France, 
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and  took  the  degree  of  LL.D.  at  Angers.     In  1658,  he 
published  his  "  Borologium"  at  the  Hague.     He  had  exhi- 
bitecl  in  a  preceding  work,  intituled,  "  Brevis  inftitutio  de 
**  ufu  Horologiorum  ad  inveniendas  longitudines,"  a  model 
of  a  new  invented  pendulum  ;  but  as  ibme  perfons,  envious 
of  his  reputation,  were  labouring  to  deprive  him  of  the  ho- 
nour of  the  invention,  he  wrote  this  book  to  explain  the  con- 
ftru&ion  of  it ;  and  to  {hew,  that  it  was  very  different  from 
the  pendulum  of  aftronomers  invented  by  Galileo.     In  16^9, 
he  publimed  his  "  Syftema  Saturninum,  five  de  caufis  mi- 
*c  randorum  Saturni  phenomenon,  &  comite  ejus  planeta 
"  novo."     Galileo  had  endeavoured  to  explain  fome  of  the 
furprizing  appearances  of  the  planet  Saturn.     He  had  at  firft 
perceived  two  ftars,  which  attended  it;  and  fome  time  after 
was  amazed  to  find  them  diiappear.     Huygens,  being  de- 
firous  to  account  for  thefe  changes,  laboured  with  his  bro- 
ther Conflantine  to  bring  the  telefcopes  to  greater  perfection  ; 
and  made  himfelf  glafles,  by  which  he  could  view  objects  at 
a   greater  diftance,  than  any  that  had  yet  been   contrived. 
With  thefe  he  applied  himfelf  to  obferve  all  the  places  and 
appearances  of  Saturn,  and  drew  a  journal  of  all  the  different 
and  varying  afpeds  of  that  planet.     He  difcovered  a  fatellite 
attending  it,  for  none  of  the  five  were  then  known  any  thing 
of;  and,  after  a  long  courfe  of  obfervations,  perceived  that 
the  planet  was  furrounded  with  a  folid  and  permanent  ring, 
which  never  changes  its  fituatlon.     Thefe  new  difcoveries 
gained  him  an  high  rank  among  the  aftronomers'of  his  time. 
In  1660,  he  took  a  fecond  journey  into  France,  and  the 
year  after  palled  over  into  England,  where  he  communicated 
his  art  of  polifiiing  glades  for  telefcopes,  and  was  made  Fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society.     About  this  time  the  air-pump 
was  invented,    which  received  confiderable    improvements 
from  him.     This  year  alfo  he  difcovered  the  laws  of  the  col* 
lifion  of  elaflic  bodies  ;  as  did  afterwards  our  own  country- 
men and  celebrated  mathematicians  Waiiis  and  Wren,  with 
whom  he  had  a  difpute  about  the  honour  of  this  difcovery. 
After  he  had  flayed  fome  months  in  England,  he  returned  to 
France  again,  in  1663,  where  his  merit  became  fo  confpi- 
cuous,  that  Colbert  reiblved  to  fix  him  at  Paris,  by  fettling 
a   considerable  penfion  upon  him.     Accordingly,  in  1665, 
letters  were  fent  to  him  to  the  Hague,  whither  he  was  re- 
turned, written  in  the  king's  name,  to  invite  him  to  Paris, 
with  the  promife  of  a  large  ftipend,  and  other  confiderable 
advantages.     Huygens  coniented  to  the  propofal,  and  refided 
at  Paris  from  1666  to  1681  ;  where  he  was  made  a  member 
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of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences.  All  this  time  he  fpent 
in  mathematical  purfuits,  wrote  feveral  works,  which  were 
publifhed  from  time  to  time,  and  invented  and  perfected  feve- 
ral ufeful  inftruments  and  machines.  But  continual  appli- 
cation began  then  to  impair  his  health  ;  and,  though  he  had 
Tifited  his  native  air  twice,  viz.  in  1670  and  1675,  for  the 
fake  of  recovering  himfeif  from  illnefs,  yet  he  was  now 
obliged  to  betake  himfeif  to  it  altogether.  Accordingly,  he 
left  Paris  in  1681,  and  went  into  his  own  country,  where 
he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  fame  purfuits  and 
employments.  He  died  at  the  Hague  June  8,  1695,  in  his 
67th  year,  while  his  u  Cofmotheoros,"  or  Latin  treatife 
concerning  a  plurality  of  worlds,  was  printing  :  however,  he 
provided  in  his  will  for  its  publication,  defiring  his  brother 
Conftantine,  to  whom  it  was  addrefied,  to  take  that  trouble 
upon  him.  But  Conftantine  was  fo  occupied  with  bufmefs, 
as  being  fecretary  in  Holland  to  the  king  of  Great-Britain, 
that  he  died  alfo  before  it  could  be  printed  ;  fo  that  the  book 
did  not  appear  in  public  till  1698.  One  would  almoft  be 
tempted  to  think,  that  death  was  the  portion  of  all,  who 
attempted  to  make  difcoveries  about  other  worlds.  While 
Kepler  was  printing  his  "  Somnium  aftronomicum,"  a  book 
written  upon  much  the  fame  fubjecT:,  he  died.  The  perfon 
to  whom  the  care  of  the  impreffion  fell,  died  too,  before  it 
was  finiihed  j  fo  that,  as  we  have  related  under  his  article,  a 
third  perfon  was  unwilling  to  undertake  it,  for  fear  the  fame 
unhappy  fate  (hould  attend  him. 

In  1703,  were  printed  at  Leyden,  in  one  volume  ^.to,  his 
*c  Opufcula  Pofrhuma,  quae  continent  Dioptricam,  Com- 
*'  mentarios  de  vitris  figurandis,  Differtationem  de  Corona 
<c  &  Parheliis,  Tra&atum  de  motu  &  de  vi  centrifuga,  de- 
<c  fcriptionem  Automati  Planetarii."  Huygens  had  left  by 
will  to  the  univerfity  of  Leyden  his  mathematical  writings, 
and  requefled  de  Voider  and  Fullenius,  the  former  of  whom 
was  profcfibr  of  natural  philofophy  and  mathematics  at  Ley- 
den, and  the  other  at  Franekcr,  to  examine  thefe  work?, 
and  publifh  what  they  fhould  think  proper.  This  is  what 
they  have  done  in  this  volume.  Huygens  had  vrritten  in 
Low  Dutch  the  fecond  of  the  tra&s  it  contains,  relating  to 
the  art  of  forming  and  polifhing  telefcope-glafles,  to  which 
he  had  greatly  applied  himfeif;  but  Boerhaave,  profeiTor  of 
phyfi.c  at  Leyden,  had  taken  the  pains  to  tranflate  it  into 
Latin.  In  1704,  were  publifhed  in  410,  his  "  Opera  Varia." 
This  collection  is  generally  bound  in  four  volumes  ;  con- 
tain? the  greateil  part  of  the  pieces  which  he  had  published 

ieparately, 
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feparately,  and  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The  firft  part 
contains  the  pieces  relating  to  mechanics  ;  the  fecond,  thole 
relating  to  geometry;  the  third,  thofe  relating  to  aftronomy  ; 
and  the  fourth,  thofe  which  could  not  be  ranged  under  any 
of  thefe  titles.  Gravefande  had  the  care  of  this  edition,  in 
which  he  has  inferted  feveral  additions  to  the  pieces  contain- 
ed in  it,  extracted  from  Huygens's  MSS.  In  1728,  were 
printed  in  two  volumes  4to,  at  Amfterdam,  his  "  Opera 
*'  Reliqua  :"  which  new  collection  was  publifhed  alfo  by 
Gravefande.  The  firft  volume  contains  his  u  Treatifes  of 
"  Light  and  Gravity;'*  the  fecond  his  "  Opufcula  Poft- 
"  huma,"  which  had  been  printed  in  1703.  Jn  fuch  curi- 
ous and  ufeful  refearches  was  his  whole  time  fpent.  He 
loved  a  quiet  and  ftudious  life  ;  which  perhaps  was  the  chief 
reafon,  why  he  never  married.  He  was  an  amiable,  chear- 
ful,  worthy  man  j  and  in  all  refpects,  as  good  as  he  was 
great. 

.  Oxon.  HYDE  (EDWARD),  earl  of  Clarendon,  and  chancellor 
of  England,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Che- 
fhire,  and  born  at  Dinton  in  Wiltfhire,  Feb.  16,  1608. 
In  1622,  he  was  entered  of  Magdalen-hall  in  Oxford,  and 
in  1625,  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  but  failing  of  a  fellow- 
fhip  in  Exeter-college,  for  which  he  flood,  he  removed  to 
the  Middle-Temple,  where  he  ftudied  the  law  for  feveral 
years,  and  became  very  famous  in  it.  When  the  lawyers 
ref°lved  to  give  a  public  teftimony  of  their  diffent  from  the 
'  new  do£rine  advanced  in  Prynne's  "  Hiftriomaftrix," 
wherein  was  (hewn  an  utter  disregard  of  all  manner  of  de- 
cency  ancj  refpecl:  to  the  crown,  Hyde  and  Whitelocke  were 
appointed  the  managers  of  the  mafque,  prefented  on  that 
occafion  to  their  majefties  at  Whitehall  on  Candlemas-day 
1633-4.  At  the  fame  time  he  teftified,  upon  all  occafions, 
his  utter  diflike  to  that  excefs  of  power,  which  was  then 
exercifed  by  the  court,  and  fupported  by  the  judges  in  Weft- 
minfter-hall.  He  condemned  the  oppreffive  proceedings  of 
the  high-commiflion  court,  the  ftar-chamber,  the  council- 
board,  the  earl  marfhaPs  court,  or  court  of  honour,  and  the 
court  of  York.  This  juft  way  of  thinking  is  faid  to  have 
been  formed  in  him  by  a  domeflic  accident,  which  Burnet 
has  related  in  the  following  manner.  "  When  he  firft  be- 
"  gan,"  fays  that  hiftorian,  "  to  grow  eminent  in  his  pro- 
u  feflion  of  the  law,  he  went  down  to  vifit  his  father  in, 
"  Wiltfhire  ;  who  one  day,  as  they  were  walking  in  the 
"  fields  together,  obferved  to  him,  that  *  men  of  his  pro- 
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<c  feflion  were  apt  to  ftretch  the  prerogative  too  far,  and  in- 

u  jure  liberty :  but  charged  him,  if  ever  he  came  to  any 

<c  eminence  in  his  profeflion,  never  to  facrifice  the  laws  and 

"  liberty  of  his  country  to  his  own  intereft,  or  the  will  of 

<c  his  prince.'     He  repeated  this  twice,  and  immediately  fell 

46  into  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  hours;  Hlftoryo 

u  and  this  advice  had  fo  lading  an  influence  upon  the  fon,  Time 

"  that  he  ever  after  obferved  and  purfued  it.*'  I.  jj. 

In  the  parliament,  which  began  at  Weftminfter,  April  10, 
1640,  he  ferved  as  burgefs  for  Wotton-B^fiet  in  Wiltfhire; 
in  which  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  upon  the  following  occa- 
fion.     His  majefty  having  acquainted  the  houfe  of  commons, 
that  he  would  reieafe  the  (hip-money,  if  they  would  grant 
him  12  fubfidies,  to  be  paid  in  three  years,  great  debates 
arofe  in  the  houfe  that  day  and  the  next ;  when  Hampden, 
feeing  the  matter  ripe  for  the  queftion,  defired  it  might  be 
put,  "  whether  the  houfe  fhould  comply  with  the  propofi- 
"  tion  made  by  the  king,  as  it  was  contained  in  the  mefiage  ?" 
Hereupon  ferjeant  Glanvile  the  fpeaker,  for  the  houfe  was 
then  in  a  committee,  endeavoured  in  a  pathetic   fpeech  to 
perfuade  them  to  comply  with  the  king,  and  fo  reconcile 
him  to  parliaments  for  ever.     No  fpeech  ever  united  the  in- 
clination of  a  popular  council  more  to  the  fpeaker  than  this 
did  ;  and  if  the  queftion  had  been  prefently  put,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  few  would  have  oppofed  it.     But,  after  a  fhort 
filence,  the  other  fide  recovering  new  courage,  called  again 
with  fome  earneftnefs,  that  Hampden's  queftion  fhould  be 
put;  which  being  like  to  meet  with  a  concurrence,  Hyde, 
being  very  felicitous  to  keep  things  in  fome  tolerable  calm- 
nefs,  then  flood  up  ;  and,  giving  his  reafons  for  his  diflike  to 
that  queftion,  propofed,  that  "  to  the  end  every  man  might 
freely  give  his  yea  or  no,  the  queftion  might  be  put  only 
upon  giving  the  king  a  fupply ;  and  if  this  was  carried, 
another  might  be  put  upon  the  manner  and  proportion  : 
if  not,  it  would  have  the  fame  effect  with  the  other  pro- 
pofed by  Mr.  Hampden/3     This,  after  it  had  been  fome 
time  oppofed  and  diverted  by  other  proportions,  which  were 
anfwered  by  Hyde,  would,  as  it  is  generally  believed,  have 
been  put  and  carried  in  the  affirmative,  though  pofitively  op- 
pofed by  Herbert  the  folicitor-general,  if  Sir  Henry  Vane 
the  fecretary  had  not  ftood  up,  and  afTured  them  as  from  his 
mrjefty,  that  if  they  fhould  pafs  a  vote  for  a  fupply,  and 
not  in  the  proportion  propofed  in  his  majefty's  mefTage,  it 
would  not  be  accepted  by  him,  and  therefore  defired  that  the 
queftion  might  be  laid  aftde.     This  being  again  urged  by  the 
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folicitor- general,  and  it  being  near  five  in  the  afternoon,  it 
was  readily  confented  to,  that  the  houfe  fhould  adjourn  till 
the  next  morning,  at  which  time  they  were  fuddenly  difTolved. 
Arid  within  an  hour  after  Hyde  met  St.  John,  who  was  fel- 
dom  known  to  fmile,  but  then  had  a  moft  chearful  afpe& ; 
and  obferving  Hyde  melancholy,  afked  him,  "  what  trou- 
"  bled  him  ?';  who  anfwered,  "  The  fame  he  believed  that 
"  troubled  moft  good  men,  that,  in  a  time  of  fo  much  con- 
"  fufion,  fo  wife  a  parliament  fhould  be  fo  imprudently  dif- 
"  folved."  St.  John  replied  fomewhat  warmly,  "  that  all 
lionr&cV  "  was  we^ :  tnat  things  muft  grow  worfe,  before  they  would 
B.  U.  "  grow  better  ;  and  that  that  parliament  would  never  have 
"  done  what  was  requifite." 

This  parliament  being  diflblved,  Hyde  was  chofen  for  Salt- 
a(h  in  Cornwall  in  the  long  parliament,  which  commenced 
Nov.  gd  the  fame  year,  where  his  abilities  began  to  be  taken 
notice  of;  and  when  the  commons  prepared  a  charge  againft 
the  lord  chief  baron  Davenport,  baron  Wefton,  and  baron 
Trevor,  he  was  fent  up  with  the  impeachn-  nt  to  the  lords, 
to  whom  he  made  a  rnoft  excellent  fpecch.  It  begins  thus : 
*'  My  lords,  there  cannot  be  a  greater  inftance  of  a  fick  and 
"  languifhing  commonwealth,  than  the  bufmefs  of  this  day. 
<e  Good  God  !  how  have  the  guilty  thefe  late  years  been  pu- 
c<  nifhed,  when  the  judges  themfelves  have  been  fuch  delin- 
<£  quents  ?  It  is  no  marvel,  that  an  irregular,  extravagant, 
"  arbitrary  power,  like  a  torrent,  hath  broken  in  upon  us, 
"  when  our  banks  and  our  bulwarks,  the  laws,  were  in  the 
**  cuftody  of  fuch  perfons.  Men,  who  had  left  their  inno- 
"  cence,  could  not  preferve  their  courage ;  nor  could  we 
*6  look  that  they,  who  had  fo  vinbly  undone  us,  themfelves 
"  fhould  have  the  virtue  or  credit  to  refcue  us  from  the  op- 
*€  prefiion  of  other  men.  It  was  faid  by  one,  who  always 
u  fpoke  excellently,  that  c  the  twelve  judges  were  like  the 
ic  twelve  lions  under  the  throne  of  Solomon ;'  under  the 
tc  throne  of  obedience,  but  yet  lions.  Your  lordfhips  fhali 
tc  this  day  hear  of  fix,  who,  be  they  what  they  will  elfe, 
<c  were  no  lions :  who  upon  vulgar  fear  delivered  up  their 
"  precious  forts  they  were  trufted  with,  almoft  without  af- 
<c  fault ;  and  in  a  tame  eafy  trance  of  flattery  and  fervitude, 
<c  loft  and  forfeited,  fhamefully  forfeited,  that  reputation, 
u  awe,  and  reverence,  which  the  wifdom,  courage,  and 
*'  gravity  of  their  venerable  predeceiTors  had  contracted 
*'  and  faftened  to  the  places  they  now  hold.  They  even 
"  rendered  that  ftudy  and  profeflion,  which  in  all  ages  hath 
^*  been,  and,  I  hope,  n.QW  fhall  be  of  honourable  eflimation, 
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**  fo  contemptible  and  vile,  that  had  not  this  blefTed  day 
44  come,  all  men  v/ould  have  had  that  quarrel  to  the  law  iu 
*'  felf,  which  Marius  had  to  the  Greek  tongue,  who  thought 
it  a  mockery  to  learn  that  language,  the  matters  whereof 
lived  in  bondage  under  others.     And  I  appeal  to  thefe  un- 
happy gentlemen  themfelves,  with  what  a  ftrange  negli- 
44  gence,  fcorn,  and  indignation,  the  faces  of  all  men,  even 
44  of  the  meaneft,  have  been  directed  towards  them,  fince,  to 
44  call  it  no  worfe,  that  fatal  declenfion  of  their  underftand- 
44  ing  in  thofe  judgements,  of  which  they  ftand  here  charged 
44  before  your  lordmips."     The  conclufion  runs  thus  :  "  If 
**  the  excellent,  envied  conftitution  of  this  kingdom  hath 
14  been  of  late  diftempered,  your  lordfhips  fee  the  caufes.    If 
"  the  fweet  harmony  between  the  king's  protection  and  the 
*4  fubject's  obedience  hath  unluckily  fufFered  interruption; 
44  if  the  royal  juftice  and  honour  of  the  beft  of  kings  have 
"  been  miftaken  by  his  people ;  if  the  duty  and  affection  of 
44  the  moft  faithful  and  loyal  nation  have  been  fufpedted  by 
*4  their  gracious  fovereign  ;  if,  by  thefe  mifreprefentations, 
44  and  thefe  mifunderftandings,  the  king  and  people  have 
44  been  robbed  of  the  delight  and  comfort  of  each  other,  and 
**  the  bleffed  peace  of  this  ifland  been  fhaken  and  frightened 
44  into  tumults  and  commotions,  into  the  poverty,  though 
44  not  into  the  rage,  of  war,  as  a  people  prepared  for  de- 
"  ftruction  and  defolation  ;  thefe  are  the   men,  actively  or 
44  paffively,  by  doing  or  not  doing,  who  have  brought  this 
44  upon  us  :  4  Mifera  fervitus  falfo  pax  vocatur;  ubi  judicia 
44  deficiunt,  incipit  bell  urn."  left'/VaLli. 

But  though  Hyde  was  very  zealous  for  redrefTmg  the 
grievances  of  the  nation,  he  was  no  lefs  fo  for  the  fecurity  of 
the  eftablifhed  church,  and  the  honour  of  the  crown.  When 
a  bill  was  brought  in  to  take  away  the  bifhops  vote  in  par- 
liament, and  to  leave  them  out  of  all  commiffions  of  the 
peace,  or  any  thing  that  had  relation  to  temporal  affairs, 
he  was  very  earneft  for  throwing  it  out,  and  faid,  that,  44  from 
the  time  that  parliaments  begun,  bifhops  had  always  been 
a  part  of  it ;  that  if  they  were  taken  out,  there  was  no- 
"  body  left  to  reprefent  the  clergy ;  which  would  introduce 
44  another  piece  of  injuftice,  that  no  other  part  of  the  king- 
44  dom  could  complain  of,  who,  being  all  reprefented  in  par- 
44  liament,  were  bound  to  fubmit  to  whatever  was  enacted 
44  there,  becaufe  it  was,  upon  the  matter,  with  their  own 
44  content:  whereas  if  the  bill  was  carried,  there  was  nobody 
"  left  to  reprefent  the  clergy,  and  yec  they  mult  be  bound 

by  their  determination."     He  was  one  of  the  committee  Kift.  of  the 
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employed  to  prepare  the  charge  againft  the  earl  of  StrafFord  : 
but,  as  foon  as  he  faw  the  unjuftitiable  violence  with  which 
the  profecution  was  pufhed,  he  left  them,  and  oppofed  the 
bill  of  attainder  warmly.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  a 
manager  at  the  conference  with  the  houfe  of  lords,  for  abo- 
lifhing  the  court  of  York,  whereof  that  earl  had  been  feveral 
years  prefident ;  and  was  chairman  alfo  of  feveral  other 
committees,  appointed  upon  the  moft  important  occafions,  as 
long  as  he  continued  his  prefence  among  them.  But,  when 
they  b:gan  to  put  in  execution  their  ordinance  for  raifmg 
the  militia  againir.  his  majefty,  Hyde,  being  perfuaded  that 
this  was  an  act  of  open  rebellion,  left  them  ;  and  they  relt 
the  blow  given  to  their  authority  by  his  abfence  fo  fenfibly, 
&c.  p  62-  that,  in  their  inftrudtions  (hortly  after  to  the  earl  of  Effex 
the  Reb°i°  tne^r  general,  he  was  excepted  with  a  few  others  from  any 
lion,  B.vi.  grace  or  favour. 

He  withdrew  to  the  king  at  York,  having  firft  obtained 
the  great  feal  to  be  lent  thither  on  May  20,  1642  :  and, 
upon  his  arrival,  was  taken  into  the  greateit  confidence, 
though  he  was  not  under  any  character  in  the  court  for  fome 
months.  But,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  upon  the 
promotion  of  Sir  John  Colepepper  to  be  mafter  of  the  Rolls, 
he  fucceeded  him  in  the  chancellorfhip  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  the  fame  year  was  knighted,  and  made  a  privy-coun- 
fellor.  With  thefe  characters  he  fat  in  the  parliament  af- 
fembled  at  Oxford,  Jan.  1643  ;  and,  in  1644,  was  one  of 
Lives  of  the  king's  commiflioners  at  tne  treaty  of  Uxbridge.  Not 
gie  Lord  long  after,  the  kins;  lending  the  prince  of  Wales  into  the 

Chancellors,  ___  ^  '  >          .       °  ,  -     ,  _.  .         .  0. 

&c.  Vol.  I.  Weft,  to  have  the  fupenntendency  of  the  affairs  there,  bir 
p.46.Lond.  Edward  Hyde  was  appointed  to  attend  his  highnefs,  and  to 
1708,  be  of  his  council :  where  he  entered,  by  his  majefty's  com- 
mand, into  a  correfpondence  with  the  marquis  of  Ormond, 
then  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Upon  the  declining  of  the 
king's  caufe,  he  with  the  lords  Capel  and  Colepepper  failed 
from  Pendennis  caftle  in  Cornwall  to  Sciliy,  and  thence  to 
Jerfey,  where  he  arrived  in  March,  1645  ;  but  being  greatly 
difgufted  at  the  prince's  removal  thence  the  following  year 
to  France,  he  obtained  leave  to  ftay  in  that  ifland.  His  dif- 
guft  at  the  prince's  removal  into  France  is  ftrongly  exprefled 
in  the  following  letter  to  the  duke  of  Ormorid : 

"  My  Lord, 

"  Your  lordfhip  hath  been  long  fince  informed,  whither  my 
<c  lord  Digby  attended  the  prince  ;  and  from  thence  have  par- 
"'  cloned  my  not  acknowledging  your  grace's  favour  to  me, 

"  from 
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M  from  the  impoflibility  of  prefenting  it  to  you.  I  confefs, 
"  in  that  conjuncture  of  time,  I  thought  the  remove  from 
"  Jerfey  to  Ireland  to  be  very  fit  to  be  deliberately  weighed, 
"  before  attempted ;  but  I  would  have  chofen  it  much  more 
"  chearfully  than  this  that  is  embraced,  which  I  hope  will 
"  be  a  memorial  to  my  weaknefs  :  for  it  is  my  misfortune 
"  to  differ  from  thofe  with  whom  I  have  hitherto  agreed, 
"  and  efpecially  with  my  beft  friend,  which  I  hope  will  not 
"  Tender  me  the  lefs  fit  for  your  charity,  though  I  may  be 
"  for  your  confideration.  Indeed,  there  is  not  light  enough 
*'  for  me  to  fee  my  way,  arid  I  cannot  well  walk  in  the 
**  dark ;  and  therefore  I  have  defired  leave  of  the  prince  to 
"  breathe  in  this  ifland  a  little  for  my  refrefhment,  till  I  may 
"  difcern  fome  way  in  which  I  may  ferve  his  majefty.  I  hope 
*'  your  lordmip  will  never  meet  with  any  interruption  in  the  °f  le"e/s 

tL  •  c       c    L         j          •  i  •   i     L     L  j        j  to  and  from 

exercile  of  that  devotion,  wnich  hath  rendered  you  the  the  duke  of 
**  envied  example  of  three  kingdoms,  and  that  I  fhall  yet  Ormond,  by 
<c  find  an  opportunity  to  attend  upon  your  lordmip,  and  have  ^alte»  No* 
<c  the  honour  to  be  received  by  you  in  the  capacity  of, 

"  My  Lord,  your  Lordihip's,  &c. 

June  22,  1646.  "  EDWARD  HYDE." 


We  fee  here  not  barely  a  difguft,  but  even  a  refentment 
{hewn  to  the  prince's  going  to  Paris  ;  the  ground  of  which 
undoubtedly  lay  in  the  manifeft  danger,  his  religion  was  there- 
by brought  into  from  the  reftlefs  endeavours  of  his  mother  ; 
fmce  it  is  notorious,  that  the  chancellor  was  never  upon  any 
tolerable  terms  with  the  queen,  on  account  of  his  watchful- 
nefs  againft  every  attempt  of  this  kind. 

During  his  retirement  in  Jerfey,  he  began  to  write  his 
"  Hiftory  of  the  Rebellion,"  which  had  been  particularly 
recommended  to  him,  and  in  which  he  was  affifted  alfo  by 
the  king,  who  fupplied  him  with  feveral  of  the  materials  for 
it.  We  learn  from  the  hiftory  itfelf,  that  upon  lord  Capel's 
waiting  on  the  king  at  Hampton-court  in  1647,  his  majefty 
writ  to  the  chancellor  a  letter,  in  which  he  "  thanked  him 
"  for  undertaking  the  work  he  was  upon ;  and  told  him,  he 
fhould  expe6t  fpeedily  to  receive  fome  contribution  from 
him  towards  it :  and  within  a  very  ftiort  time  afterwards, 
he  fent  to  him  memorials  of  all  that  had  pafled  from  the 
time  he  had  left  his  majefty  at  Oxford,  when  he  waited 
upon  the  prince  into  the  Weft,  to  the  very  day  that  the 
king  left  Oxford  to  go  to  the  Scots  ;  out  of  which  me- 
"  morials  the  moft  important  paftages,  in  the  years  1644 
u  and  1645,  are  faithfully  colle&ed."  Agreeably  to  this,  Hiftory, &c, 
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the  gth  book  opens  with  declaring,  that  "  the  work  was  firft 
"  undertaken  with  the  king's  approbation,  and  by  his  en- 
<c  couragement ;  and  particularly,  that  many  important 
"  points  were  tranfmitted  to  the  author  by  the  king's  imme- 
"  diate  direction  and  order,  even  after  he  was  in  the  hands 
"  and  power  of  the  enemy,  out  of  his  own  memorials  and 
"  journals."  So  much  for  the  exact  time  when  this  hiflory 
was  begun  ;  and  now  we  are  upon  the  fubject,  we  may  as 
well  fix  the  time  when  it  was  finimed,  which  may  be  done 
with  the  fame  degree  of  exactnefs,  from  the  dedication  of  our 
author's  "  Survey  cf  the  Leviathan,"  wherein  he  addrefles 
himfelf  to  Charles  II.  in  thefe  terms  :  "  As  foon  as  I  had 
"  fmifhed  a  work,  at  lead  recommended,  if  not  enjoined, 
tc  to  me  by  your  blelled  father,  and  approved,  and  in  foms 
<c  degree  perufed  by  your  majefty,  I  could  not  think  of,  &c.M 
This  dedication  is  dated  Moulins,  May  10,  1673  ;  whence 
it  appears,  that  the  hiftory  was  not  compleated  till  the  be- 
ginning of  that,  or  the  latter  end  of  the  preceding  year. 
And  this  may  account  for  thofe  paflages  in  it,  where  facts 
are  related  which  happened  long  after  the  Restoration;  as  for 
inftance,  that  "  Sir  John  Digby  lived  many  years  after  the 
B.  x!.  "  king's  return  ;"  and  that  the  "earl  of  Sandwich's  expe- 
B.  xvi.  "  dition  was  never  forgiven  him  by  fome  men  :"  which,  we 
fee,  might  very  confiftently  be  obferved  in  this  hiftory,  though 
that  earl  did  not  lofe  his  life  till  1672. 

May  1648,  Sir  Edward  received  a  letter  from  the  queen 
to  call  him  to  Paris  ;  where,  after  the  king's  death,  he  was 
continued  both  in  his  feat  at  the  privy-council,  and  in  his 
office  of  the  Exchequer,  by  Charles  II.  Nov.  1649,  he 
was  fent  by  the  king  with  lord  Cottington  ambaffador  extra- 
ordinary into  Spain,  to  apply  for  that  monarch's  afiiftance  in 
the  recovery  of  his  crown ;  but  returned  without  fuccefs, 
in  July  1651.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  the  king  gave  him  an 
account  of  his  efcape  after  the  battle  of  Worcefter,  in  that 
*e  unfortunate  expedition  to  Scotland,  which  had  been  under- 
b/xiii  taken  during  Sir  Edward's  abfence,  and  much  againft  his 
judgement.  He  now  refided  for  fome  time  at  Antwerp,  but 
left  no  means  unattempted,  by  letters  and  mefTages  to  Eng- 
land, for  compafling  the  Reftoration  ;  wherein,  however, 
he  folely  relied  upon  the  epifcopal  party.  In  1653,  he  was 
accufed  of  holding  a  correfpondence  with  Cromwell ;  but 
being  declared  innocent  by  the  king,  was  afterwards  fecre- 
tary  of  ftate.  More  attempts  were  made  to  ruin  him  with 
the  king;  but  in  vain  j  for,  in  1657,  he  was  made  chan- 
cellor of  England,  Upon  the  Reiteration,  as  he  had  been 
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one  of  the  greateft  (harers  in  his  matter's  fufFerings,  fo  he 
had  a  propoi  tior.aWe  fhare  in  his  glory.     BefiJes  tne  poll  of 
lord  chancellor,  in  which  he  was  continued,  he  was  chofen 
chancellor   of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  Oct.    1660  ;    and, 
November  following,  created  a  peer,  by  the  title  of  baron 
Hyde  of  HinJon,  in  Wiltfiiire  ;  to  which  were  added,  April  Ath.  Oxoru 
1661,  the  titles  of  vifcount  C.-rnbury  in  Oxfordihire,  and 
earl  of  Clarendon  in  Wiltfhir.c.    Theis  honours,  great  as  they 
were,  were  however  not  a  whit  greater  than  his  merit.     He 
had,  upon   the  Restoration,  {hewn   great  prudence,  juftice. 
and  moderation,  in  fettling  the  jufc  boundaries  between  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown  and  the  liberties  of  the  people.  He 
had  reduced  much  confufion  into  order,  and  adjufted  many 
claming  intereils,  v/here  property  was  concerned.     He  had 
endeavoured  to  make  things  eafy  to  t;ie  Prefbyterians  and 
Mai-contents  by   the   alt  of  indemnity,  and  to  fatisfy  the 
Royalifts  by  the  ail  of  uniformity.     But  it  is  not  poffible  to 
fraud  many  years  in  a  fituation  fo  much  diitinguilhed  as  his 
was,  without  becoming  the  object  of  envy  ;   which  created 
him  fuch  enemies,  as  both  wiihed  and  attempted  his  ruin, 
and  at  tail  effected  it.     Doubtlefs  nothing  contributed  more, 
if  fo  much,  to  inflame  this  pailion  againft  him,  than  the  in- 
cident of  his  ddeil  daughter's  marriage   with   the  duke  of 
York,  which  came  out  in  a  few  months  after  the  king's  re- 
turn.   She  had  been  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to  the  prin- 
cefs  royal  Henrietta,  fome  time  during  the  exile,  when  the 
duke  fell  in  love  with  her;  and   being  difappointed  by  the  Carte's  Hift. 
defeat  or"  Sir  George  Booth,  in  a  dsfign  he  had  formed  of  ofr  *he  duke 

'  -n  i'f  of  Ormond, 

coming  with  iome  forces  to  hngiana  in  1659,  he  went  to  Vol.  li» 
Breda,  where  his  fifter  then  refided.     Spending  fome  weeks  p.  iS8. 
there,  he  took  this  opportunity,  as  Burnet  tells  us,  of  foli- 
citing  Mils  Hyde  to  a   compliance  without  marriage  j  but 
Ihe  managed  the  matter  with  fuch  addrefs,  that  in  the  con- 
cluflon  he  married  her,  Nov.  4th  that  year, with  all  pofnble 
fecrecy,  and  unknown  to  her  father.     After  their  arrival  in 
England,  growing  big  with  child,  (he  called  upon  the  duke.  Hift.  ofh'a 
to  own  his  marriage;  and,  though  he  endeavoured  to  draw S1^1  "f irncs» 
her  from  claiming  him,  both   by  great  prcmifes  and  great; 
threatenings,  yet  (lie  had  the  fpirit  and  wifdom  to  tell  him, 
u  She  would  have  it  known  thut  fhe  \vas  his  v.'ife,  let  him 
"  tife  her  afterwards  as   he  pleafed."     The  king  ordered 
jfome  bifhops  and  judges  to  perufe  the  proofs  of  her  marriage ; 
and  they  reporting,  that  it  was  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  gofpel  and  the  law  of  England,  tie  told  his  brother,  that 
he  muii  live  with  her  whom  he  haci  made  his  wife,  and  at  the 
VOL.  VII,  Y  fame 
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Eehard's  fame  time  generoufly  preferred  the  honour  of  an  excellent 
Inland  fervant,  who  had  not  been  privy  to  it;  afmring  him,  that 
ad  annum  **  this  accident  fcould  not  leffen  the  efteem  and  favour  he 
1660.  «  had  for  him." 

The  firft  open  attack  upon  him  was  made  by  the  earl  of 

Briftol  ;  who,  in  1663,  exhibited  againft  him  a  charge  of 

high-treafon  to  the  houfe  of  lords.     There  had  been  a  long 

courfe  of  friendfhip,  both  in  profperity  and  ad  vernty,  between 

the  chancellor  and  this  earl  ;  but  they  gradually  falling  into 

o    •      different  meafures  on  account  of  religion  and  politics,  .and 

the  chancellor  refufing  a  fmall  boon,  as  the  earl  took  it  to- 

be,  which  was  faid  to  be  the  palling  a  patent  in  favour  of  a 

Lives  of  the  court  jacj      ^  ]attcr  thought  himfelf  fo  difobliged,  that  he 

Lord  Cnan-  ,  /-    /  •      r  •-  i        r  i        i  r-         i 

eeliors,  fcc,  let  loole  his  nery  temper,  and  reiolved  upon  nothing  but  re- 
P«  207.  venge.  The  fubftance  of  the  whole  accufation  was  as*  fol- 
lows :  "  That  the  chancellor,  being  in  place  of  higheft  truft 
u  and  confidence  with  his  majefty,  and  having  arrogated  a 
"  fupreme  direction  in  all  things,  had,  with  a  traiterous 
"  intent  to  draw  contempt  upon  his  majefty's  perfon,  and 
"  to  alienate  the  affections  oif  his  fubjecis,  abufed  the  faid 
"  trufr  iri  manner  following,  i.  He  -had  endeavoured  to 
""alienate  the  hearts  of  his  •  majefty's  fubje&s,  .by  artfully 
"  inftnuaTmg  to  his  creatures  and  dependents,  that  his  ma- 
"  jeity  was  inclined  to  Popery,  and  defigned  to  'alter  the 
"  eihibli(hed  religion.  2.  He  had  faid  to  feveral  perfons  of 
u  his  maj^lry's'  privy-council,  that  his  majefty  was  danger- 
<c  pufly  'corrupted  in  his  religion,  and  inclined  to  Popery  : 
"  that  perfons  of  that  religion  had  fuch  accefs  and  fuch  cre- 
<c  dit  with  him,  that,  unlefs  there  were  a  careful  eye  had 
<c  Upon  it,  the  Proteftant  religion  Vv'ould  be  overthrown  in 
"  this  kingdom.  3.  Upon  his  majefty's  "  admitting  Sir 
"  Henry  Bennet  to  be  fe'cretary  of  ftate  -in  the  place  of  Sir 
cc  Edward  Nicholas,  he  faid,  that  his  majefty  had  given 
"  I0,oool.  to  remove  a'  moft  zealous  Proteftant,  that  he  might 
<c  bring  into  that  place  a  concealed  Papift.  4>-  In  purfuance 
*c  of  the  fame  traiterous  defign,  feveral  friends  and  depen- 
u  dents  of  his  have  faid  aJoud,  that,  $  were  it  not  for  my 
<;  lord  chancellor's  ftanding  in  the  gap,  Popery  would  be-  in- 
"  troduced  into  this  kingdom.'  5.  That  he  had  perfuaded 
"  the  king,  contrary  to  his  reafons,  to  allow  his  name  to- 
<<-  be  ufed  to  the  Pope  and  feveral  cardinals,  in  the  folicita- 
<c  tion  of  a  cardinal's  cap  for  the  lord  Aubigny,  great  almoner 
<c  to  the  queen  :  in  order  to  effect  which,  he  had  employee! 
"  Mr.  Richard  Bealing,  a  known  Papift,  and  had  likewifc' 
€i  applied  liimfclf  to  fevexal  Popifti  priefts  and  Jduits  to  the 
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fame  purpofe,  promifmg  great  favour  to  the  Papirls  here, 
in  cafe  it  fhould  be  effected.     6.  That  he  had  likewife 
promifed  to  feveral  Papifts,  that  he  would  do  his  endeavour^ 
and  faid,  c  he  hoped   to  -conspafs   taking   away  all   penal 
laws  againft  them  ;'  to  the  end  they  might  prcfume  and 
grow  vain  upon  his  patronage  ;  and,  by  their  publifhing 
their  hopes  of  toleration,  increafe  the  fcandal  defigned  by 
"  him  to  be  raifed  againft  his  majefty  throughout  the  king- 
"  dom.  •  j.   That,  being  intrufted  with  the  treaty  between- 
"-  his  majefty  and  his  royal  con  fort  the  queen,  he  concluded 
**  it  upon  articles  fcandalous  and  dangerous  to  the  Proteftant 
"  religion.     Moreover,  he  brought  the  king  and  queen  to- 
"  gether  without  any  fettled  agreement  about  the  perform- 
<c  ance  of  the  marriage  rites  ;  whereby,  the  queen   refilling 
c'  to  be  married  by  a  Proteftant  prieft,  in  cafe  of  her  being 
"  with  child,  either  the  fuccefiion  mould  be   made  uncer- 
tain for  want  of  the  due  rites  of  matrimony,  or  elfe  his 
majefty  be  expcfed  to  a  fufpicion  of  having  been  married 
in  his  own  dominions  by  a  Romiih  prieft.    8.  That,  hav- 
ing endeavoured  to  alienate  the  hearts  of  the  king's  fub- 
jecf.s  upon  the  fcore  of  religion,  he  endeavoured  to  make 
' <{  ufe  of  all  his  fcandals  and  jealoufies,  to  raife  to  himfelf 
*'  a  popular  applaufe  of  being  the  zealous  upholder  of  the 
"  Proteftant  religion,  &c.     g.   That  he  farther  endeavoured 
<c  to  alienate  the  hearts  of  the  king's  fubjects,  by  venting  in 
cc  his  own  difcourfe,  and  thofe  of  his  emiflaries,  opprobrious 
fcc  fcandals   againft  his  majefty's  pcrfon  and  courfe  of  life  ; 
"  fuch  as  are  not  fit  to  be  mentioned,  unlefs  neceility  {hall 
"  require  it.      ro.  That  he  endeavoured  to  alienate  the  af- 
'*•  fe6r.ions   of  the  duke  of  York  from  his  majefty,  by  fug- 
<c  gefting  to  him,  that  c  his  majefty  intended  to  legitimate 
ci  the  duke  of  Monmouth.'     n.  That  he  had  perfuaded  the 
<c  king,  againft  the  advice  of  the  lord  general,  to  withdraw 
<c  the  Englifh  garrifons  out  of  Scotland,  and  demolifh  all 
<c  the  forts  built  there,  at  fo  vaft  a  charge  to  this  kingdom  ; 
*4  and  all  without  expecting  the  advice  of  the  parliament. of 
<{  England.      12.  That  he  endeavoured  to  alienate  his  ma- 
"  jefty's  affections  and  eitcem  from  the  prefent  parliament, 
"  by  telling  him,  that  £  there  never  was  fo  weak  and  incon- 
'*  fiderable  a  houfe  of  lords,  nor  never  fo  weak  and  heady  a 
"  houfe  of  commons;'  and  particularly,  that '  it  v/as  better 
to  fell  Dunkirk,  than  be  at  their  mercy  for  want  of  mo- 
ney.'    13.  That  contrary,  to  a  known  law  made  laft  fef- 
fion,  by  which  money  was  given  and   applied  for  main- 
taining Dunkirk,  he  advifed  and  effected  the  fale  of  the 
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**  fame  to  the  French  king.  14.  That  he  had,  contrary  to' 
"  law,  inriched  himielf  and  his  treafurers  by  the  fale  of  of- 
**  frees.  15.  That  he  had  converted  to  his  own  ufe  vait 
"  fums  of  public  money,  raifed  in  Ireland  by  way  of  fubfidy, 
"  private  and  public  benevolences,  and  otherwise  given  and 
rt  intended  to  defray  the  charge  of  the  government  in  thafr 
"  kingdom.  16.  That,  having  arrogated  to  himielf  a  fu- 
"  p'reme  direction  of  all  his  majefly's  affairs,  he  had  prevailed 
u  to  have  his  majefly's  cuftoms  farmed  at  a  lorver  rate  than 
**  others  offered ;  and  that  by  perfons,  with  fome  of  whom 
Lives  of  the «  fe  went  a  fhare,  and  other  parts  of  money  refulting  from 

Lord  Chan-,,    ,.  -    n    ,  ,,  J 

feilor  &c.      "!S  rarity  s  revenue. 

A  charge  urged  with  fo  much  anger  and  inconfiilency  as 
this  was,  it  is  eafy  to  imagine,  could  not  capitally  affect 
him  :  on  the  contrary,  we  find,  that  the  profecution  ended 
greatly  to  the  honour  of  the  chancellor  ;  notwithstanding 
which,  his  enemies  advanced  very  confiderably  by  it  in  their 
defign,  to  make  him  lefs  gracious  to  his  matter,  lefs  refpect- 
ed  in  parliament,  and  lefs  beloved  by  the  people.  The  build- 
hig  of  a  magnificent  houfe,  which  was  begun  in, the  follow- 
ing year  1664,  furnifhed  frefh  matter  for  obloquy.  "  The 
*'  king,"  fays  Burnet,  "  had  granted  him  a  large  piece 
*c  of  ground,  near  St.  James's  palace,  to  build  upon.  He 
"  intended  a  good  ordinary  houfe ;  but  not  underftanding 
"  thefe  matters  himfelf,  he  put  the  management  of  it  into 
"  the  hands  of  others,  who  run  him  to  a  vaft  expence  of 
<c  above  50,000!.  three  times  as  much  as  he  had-defigned  to 
"  lay  out  upon  it.  During  the  war,  and  in  the  plague  year, 
"  he  had  about  300  men  at  work;  which  he  thought  wou'ld 
44  have  been  an  acceptable  thing,  when  fo  many  men  were 
<c  kept  at  work,  and  fo  much  money  as  was  daily  paid  circu- 
*c  lated  about.  But  it  had  a  contrary  effecl: ;  it  raifed  a  great 
"  outcry  againft  him.  Some  called  it  Dunkirk  Houfe,  in- 
**  timating  that  it  was  built  by  his  mare  of  the  price  of  Dun- 
"  kirk  :  others  called  it  Holland  Houfe,  becaufe  he  was  be- 
"  lieved  to  be  no  friend  to  the  war,  fo  it  was  given  out  he- 
**  had  the  money  from  the  Dutch.  It  was  vifible  that,  in 
*c  a  time  of  public  calamity,  he  was  building  a  very  noble 
"  palace.  Another  accident  was,  that  before  the  war  there 
"  were  fome  defigns  on  foot  for  the  repairing  of  St.  Paul's, 
"  and  many  ft  ones  were  brought  thither  for  the  purpofe. 
<c  That  project  was  laid  afide ;  upon  which  he  bought  the 
"  ftones,  and  made  ufe  of  them  in  building  his  own  houfe. 

Hift.  of  his  cc  Thjs^  how  flight  foever  it  may  feem  to  be,  yet  had  a  great 
"  effect  ^by  the  management  of  his  enemies."     To  this  re- 
mark 
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mark  it  may  be  added,  that  this  (lately  pile  was  not^fmifhed 
till  1667  ;  fo  that  it  ftood  a  growing  monument  for  the  po- 
pular odium  to  feed  upon,  almoft  the  whole  interval  between 
his  firft  and  his  laft  impeachment ;  and  to  aggravate  and 
fpread  that  odium,  there  was  publifhed  a  moft  virulent  fati- 
rical  fong,  intituled,  "  Clarendon's  j-foufe-warming,"  con- 
fiflfng  of  many  ftanzas,  to  which,  by  way  of  fting  at  the 
tail,  was  added  the  following  clumjy  but  bitter  epigram : 

Upon  the  HOUSE. 

Here  lie  the  facred  bones 

Of  Paul  beguiled  of  his  ftoncs. 

Here  lie  the  golden  briberies 

Of  many  ruined  families. 
j 

Here  lies  the  cavaliers  debenture  wall, 

Fixed  on  an  eccentric  bafis : 
Here's  Dunkirk  town  aod  Tangier-hall, 
The  queen's  marriage  and  all, 

The  Dutchmens  Templum  Pacis. 

\ 

Aug.  1667,  he  was  removed  from  his  poft  of  chancellor, 
and  November  following  impeached  by  the  houfe  of  com* 
inons  of  high-treaibn  and  other  crimes  and  mifdemeanors  : 
upon  which,  in  the  beginning  of  December,  he  retired  to 
France,  and   on  the  I9th  an  act  of  banifhment  was  paiTed  Hift»af 
againft    him.      £chard  obferves,    how  often  "  it  has  been 
"  admired,  that  the-  king  fhould  not  only  confent  to  difcard, 
"  but  foon  after  banifh  a  friend,  who  had  been  as  honeft  and 
u  faithful  to  him  as  the  bed,  and  perhaps  more   ufeful  and 
"  ferviceable  than  any  he  had  ever  employed;  which  furely 
cc  could  never  have  been  brought  to  bear  withput  innumer- 
"  able  enviers  and  enemies."   But  to  conceive  how  thefe  were 
railed,  we  need  only  remember,  that  during  the  height  of  his 
grandeur,  which  continued  two  years  after  the  Reftoration 
without  any  rivalmip,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  his  minifrry,  he 
manifefted  an  inflexible  fteadinefs  to  the   conilitution  of  the 
church   of  JEngland,  in   equal  oppofition  to  the  Papifts  on 
one  fide,  and  the  Diflenters  on  the  other  ;  fo  that  none  of 
thefe  could  ever  be  reconciled  to  him  or  his  proceedings.   Yet 
at  firfl  he  feemed  fo  forward  to  make  a  coalition  of  all  par~ 
ties,  that  the  cavaliers  and  ftricl  churchmen  thought  them- 
felves  much  neglected ;  and   many  of  them   upon  that  ac- 
count, though    unjuftly,  entertained   infuperable    prejudices 
againft  him,  and  joined  with  the  greateft  of  his  enemies. 
But  the  circamftances,  which  were  fuppofed  to  weaken  his 
ifctereft  with,  and  at  length  make  him  difagreeable  to  the 
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king,  were  rather  of  a.  perfonal  nature,  and  fuch  as  concern- 
ed the  kins;  and  him  only.     It  is  allowed  on  all-hands,  that 

«   - .    .  (^  f  * 

the  chancellor  was  not  without  the  pride  of .  confcious  vir- 
tue ;  fo  that  his  perfonal  behaviour  was  accompanied  with  a 
fort  of  gravity  and  haughtinefs,  which  flruck  a  very  un- 
pleafjng  awe  into  a  court  filled  with  licentious  perfons  of 
both  fexes.  He  often  took  the  liberty  to  give  reproofs  to 
thefe  perfons  of  mirth  and  gallantry;  and  fometimes  thought 
it  his  duty  to  advife  the  king  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
they  took  advantage  of  him,  and  as  he  paffed  in  court,  would 
often  fay  to  his  majefty,  "  There  goes  your  fchoolmafter." 
The  chief  of  thefe  was  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  a 
furprizins;  talent  of  ridicule  and  buffoonery ;  and  that  he 
might  make  way  for  his  ruin,  by  bringing  him  firft  into  con- 
tempt, he  often  a£ted  and  mimicked  him  in  the  prefence  of 
the  king,  walking  {lately  with  a  pair  of  bellows  before  him 
for  the  purfe,  and  colonel  Titus  carrying  a  fire-ihqvel  on  his 
ftioulder  for  the  mace :  with  which  fort  of  farce  and  banter 
the  king,  fays  Echard,  was  tog  much  delighted  and  capti- 
vated. Th^efe,  with  feme  more  ferious  of  the  Popilh  party, 
alTifted  by  the  felicitations  of  the  ladies  of  -pleafure,  made 
fuch  imprefiions  upon  the  king,  that  he  at  laft  gave  way, 
and  became  willing,  and  even  pleaied,  to  part-both  from  his 
pe-rfon  and  Cervices.  It  was  nifo  believed,  -that  the  king  had 
forne  private  refentments  againft  him,  as  checking  of  thofe 
•who  were  too  forward  in  loading  the  crown  with  preroga- 
tive and  revenue ;  and  particularly  we  arc  tcld,  that  he  had 
countermined  the  king  in  a  grand  clef-gn,  which  he  h?.d  to 
be  divorced  from  the  queen,  under  preiencc,  "  thut  (he. 
'•'  had  been  pre-engaged  to  another  peri-on,  or,  t".st  ihe  was 
"  incapable  of  bearing  children."  The  perfon  oefigned  to 
fupply  her  place  was  Mr?.  Stuart,  a  beautiful  young  lady, 
who  was  related  to  the  king,  and  had  forne  office  under  the 
queen.  The  chancellor,  to  prevent  this,  fent  for  the  duke 
of  Richmond,  who  was  of  the  -fame  name ,  and  fceming  to 
be  forry,  that  a  perfon  of  his  worth  and  relation  to  his.ma- 
jefty  ihoulu  receive  no  marks  of  his  favour, eadvifcd  him  to 
marry  this  lady,  as  the  moft  likely  means  to  advance  himfelf. 
•The  young  nobleman,  liking  the  perfon,  followed  his  advice, 
made  immediate  application  to  the  lady,  who  was  ignorant 
of  the  king's  intentions,  and  in  a  few  days  married  her. . 
The  king  thus  difappointed,  and  Toon  after  informed  how  the, 
match  was  brought  about,  banifhed  the  duke  and  his  new 
duchefs  from  court,  referving  his  refentment  agaiVift  the 
chancellor  to  a  more  convenient  opportunity.  Be  this  as  it 
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will,  the  prrvate  reafons  of  the  king's  abandoning  the  chan- 
cellor were  expreiTed  in  a  letter  to' the  duke  of  Ormond, 
then  in  Ireland;  which  the  kir,£  wrote  to  that  cuke  for  his 
fatisfacYion,  knowing  him  to  be  the  chancellor's  friend. 
Echard  obferves,  that  this  letter  was  never  publifiied,  nor' 
would  a  copy  of  it  be  granted:  but  that  he  had  been  told 

*  J  O  * 

the  fubftance  of  it  more  than  once  by  thofe  who  had  read  it; 
and  the  principal  reafon  there  given* by  the-  king. was,  "  The 
"  chancellor's  intolerable  temper." 

Before  his  departure  from  the  kingdom,  he  drew  up  an 
apology,  in  a  petition  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  in  which  he  vin- 
dicated hirnfelf.frorn  any  way  contributing  to  the  late  mifcar- 
ria'ges,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as.  laid  the  blame  at  the  fame  time 
upon  o:hers.  The  lords  received  it  Dec.  gd,'.  and  fent  two 
or  the  judges  to -acquaint  the  commons  with  it;  defiling  a 
conference.  The  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  plainly 
aimed  at  in  the  petition,  fciivered  it  to  the  commons ;  and, 
with  his  ufual  v;ay  of  infult  and  ridicule,  -faid,  "  The  lords 
*c  have  commanded  me  to  deliver  to  you  this  fcandalous  and 
"  feditious  paper  fent  from  .the  earl  of  Clarendon.  They 
*'  bid  me  preienfe  it  to  you,  and  clefire  you- in -a  convenient 
"  time  to  fend  it  to  them  r.'gai-n  ;  -  for  it. has  a  ftyle  which 
"  they  are  in-  love  with,  and  therefore  defire  to  keep  it-.'* 
Upon  the  reading  of  it  in  that,  houfe,  it  was  voted  to  be 
*'•  fcandalous,  malicious,  and  a  .reproach'  to  the  juftice  of  StatcTruIs, 

.1  >>        i_  ^.u  j    ^        i  ^i  in  that  of  the 

the   nation;     whereupon  they   moved  tae  lords,  tnat  itearlofcla_ 
might  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  which  rendon, 
was  ordered  and  executed  accordingly.     The  chancellor  re-  Vo1-  1! 
ti'red  to  Rouen  in::Normandy ;  and,  the  year  following*  his15 
life  v/as  attempted  at  Evreux  near  that  cit^  by  a  body  of  fea-^ 
men,  in  ixich -an  outrageous  manner,   that  he  very  difficultly 
efcaped  with  it.     In  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  there  is 
an  original  letter  from  Mr.  Oliver  Long,  dated  from  Evreux,' 
April  26,  1668,  to  Sir  William  Cromwell,  fecretary  of  irate,' 
where  the  folio  wing  account  is  given  of  this  aflault.     "  As- 
*''  I  was  travelling  from  Rouen  towards  Orleans,  it  was  my 
fortune,  April  23^  to  overtake  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  then 
in.,  his  unhappy  and  unmerited  exile,  who  was  going  to- 
wariis'  Bourbon, b<it  to"ok  up  his  lodgings  at  a  private  hotel 
in  a  fniall  walled  town  called  Evreux,  fome  leagues  from 
Rouen.     I,  as  rhoft  Englifh  gentlemen  did  to  fo  valuable 
a-  putriot,-v/ent  to  pay  him  a  vint  near  fupper-time  ;   when 
he  v**as,  as  ufual,  very  civil  to  me.     Before  fupper  was 
cone,  20  or  ?o  Englifh  fearnen  and  more  came  and  de- 
•n^^ivied  entrance  at  the  greaj  gate.;  which, being ilrong- 
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"  ly  barred,  kept  them  out  tor  fome  time.  But  in  a  fhort 
*4  fpace  they  broke  it,  and  prefently  drove  ail  tht-y  found,  by 
*c  their  advantage  of  numbers,  into  the  eari's  chamber  j 
whence,  by  the- affiitance  of  only  three  fwords  and  piftols, 
we  kept  them  out  for  half  an  hour,  in  wtich  difpute  many 
of  us  were  wounded  by  their  fwords  and  piitois,  whereof 
they  had  many.  To  conclude,  tney  broke  the  windows 
and  the  doers,  and  under  the  conduct  o;  one  Howard  an 
Irifnman,  who  has  three  brother?,  as  1  am  toic^  in  tne  king 
of  England's  fervice,  and  an  enfign  ia  tiie  company  of 
canoneers,  they  quickly  found  the  earl  in  h.s  bed,  not  able 
to  {land  by  the  violence  of  the  goui  -,  whence,  after  .they 
had  given  him  many  blows  wich  their  fworis  and  ilaves, 
mixea  with  horrible  curies  and  oaths,  they  dragged  him  on 
the  ground  into  the  middle  of.  the  yard  ;  where  they  en- 
u  compailed  him  around  with  their  fwords,  and  after  they 
<c  had  told  him  in  ti.eir  own  language,  how  he  had. fold  the 
cc"  kingdom,  and  robbed  them  of  their  pay,  Howard  com- 
<c  manded  them  all,  as  one  man,  to  run  their  fwords  through 
u  his  body.  But  what  difference  arofe  among  themfelves 
"  before  they  could  agree,  God  above,,  who  alone  lent  this 
"  fpirit  of  diflenfion,  only  knows.  In  this  interval  their 
"  lieutenant,  one  Swaine,  came  and  di farmed  them.  Six- 
u  teen  of  the  ringleaders  were  put  into  prifon  ;  and  many  of 
c<-  thofe  things  they  had  rifled  irom  him,  found  again,  which 
<e  were  reftored,  and  of  great  value.  Monf.  la  Fonde,  a 
"  great  man  belonging  to  the  king  of  France's  bed-chamber, 
"  fent  to  con  duel:  the  earl  on  his  way  hither,  was  fo  defpe- 
*'  rately  wounded  in  the  head,  that  there  were  little  .hopes 
*c  of  his  life.  Many  of  thefe  aflaffins  were  grievoufly  wound- 
w  ed  i  and  this  action  is  fo  much  refented  by  all  here,  that 
u  many  of  thefe  criminals  will  meet  with  an.ufdgc  equal  to 
"  their  merit.  Had  we  been  fufrlcicntly  provided  with  rire-^ 
"  arms,  we  had  infallibly  done  ou delves  juftice.on  them; 
i£  however,  we  fear  not  but  the  law  will  fupply  our  dcfecl." 

Being  greatly  afHicled  with  the  gout,  and  rinding  himfelf 
not  fee ure  in  that  part  of  France,  he  w?ent  in  the  fummer  to 
Montpelicr  ;  \vhtif,  recovering  his  health  to  a  good  degree, 
he  continued  three  or  four  years,  In  1672,  he  refided  at 
Moulin?,  and  removing  thence  to  Rouen,  died  Dec,  9, 
1673,  in  that  city;  from  whence  his  body  w.as  brought  to 
England,  and  interred  on  ,the  north  fide  of  Henry  Vllth'a 
chapel  in  WdR.minir.er-  abbey.  He  was  twice  married  :  ririi: 
to  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Gregory  Ayloffe,  of  Robfon  in 
Wiltfhire^  Knt.  and  this  lady  dying  without  iiiue,  to  Frances, 
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daughter,  and  at  length  heirefs,  to  Sir  Thomas  Aylefbury, 
.Bart,  in  1634  ;  by  whom  he  had  four  Tons  and  two  daugh- 
ters. Anne  his  eldeft  daughter  was  married,  as  we  have 

' 

already  obierved,  to  the  duke  of  York,  by  which  match  me 
became  mother  to  two  daughters,  Mary  and  Anne,  who 
were  fucceflively  queens  of  England.  Befides  thefe,  fhe 
brought  the  duke  four  fons  and  three  daughters,  who  all  died 

O  ^ 

in  their  infancy.     The  laft  was  born  Feb.  q,  1670-1,  and 

her  mother  deceafed  March  31    following;-  having  a  little 

before  her  death  changed  her  religion,  to  the  great  grief  of 

her  father,  who  on  that  occafion  wrote  a  moil  pathetic  letter  Lift  of  Lord 

to  her,  and  another  to  the  duke  her  confort.  &l™d™' 

Befides  the  "  Hiftory  of  the  Rebellion"  already  mentioned, 
the  chancellor  v/rote  other  pieces,  theological  as  well  as 
political.  In  1672,  while  he  refidcd  at  Moulins,  he  wrote 
his  "  Animadversions  upon  Mr.  Creffy's  Book,  intituled.,. 
Fanaticifm  fanatically  imputed  to  the  Catholic  Church  by 
Dr.  Stiliingfieet,  and  the  Imputation  refuted  and  retorted 
by  J.  C."  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  led  to  this  work 
from  the  knowledge  he  had  of  Crefly,  by  means  of  an  ac- 
quaintance commenced  at  Oxford,  where  that  gentleman  was 
his-  contemporary  ;  and  a  motive  of  a  fimilar  nature  might 
probably  induce  him  to  draw  up  his  u  Survey  of  Mr.  Hobbes's  See  the  art 
"  Leviathan,"  which  he  dedicated  the  year  following  to  HOBBES» 
Charles  II.  "from  the  fame  place.  He  wrote  alib  fome  things 
of  a  fmaller  kind,  which  have  been  collected  and  publifhed 
with  his  "  Mifcellaneous  Traces."  And  laftly,  in  1759, 
were  published  "  An  Account  of  his  own  Life  from  his  Birth 
6t  to  the  Reiteration  in  1660  ;  and  a  Continuation  of  the 
"  fame,  and  of  his  Hiftory  of  the  Grand  Rebellion,  from 
*'  the  Reftoratiori.  to  his  Baniftiment  in  1667."  Written 
by  himfelf  ;  and  printed  in  one  volume,  folio,  and  three  in 
8vo,  from  his  original  MS.  given  to  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford by  his  heirs. 

HYDE  (Dr.  THOMAS),  a  moft  learned  writer,  was  fon 
of  Mr.  Ralph  Kyde,  ir.inifter  of  Billingfley  near  Bridgenorth 
in  Shrop:]  ire,  and  born  there  June  29,  1636.  Having  a 
ftrong  inclination  for  the  Oriental  languages  from  his  youth, 
he  ftudicd  them  firft  under  his  father  ;  and  afterwards,  in 
1652,  being  admitted  of  King's-college  in  Cambridge,  he 
became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Abraham  Wheelock,  who,  be^ 
ing  an  admirable  linguiit.,  encouraged  him  to  profecute  his 
ftudy  of  them  there.  By  him  Hyde,  wncn  he  had  been  at 
Cambridge  little  more  than  a  year,  was  feat  to  London,  and 
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recommended  to  Walton,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Chefter,  as 
a  perfon  very  capable  of  helping  him  in  the  Polyglott  Bible, 
in  which  \vork  he  was. then  engaged.  Hyde  did  him  great 

/••--»  * 

Ic'rviccs ;  for,  beiides  his  atteiidance  in.  the  correction  of  it, 
he  fet  forth  the  .Pcr&m,PenUteuch«  He  tranfcribed  it  out 
of  the  Hebrew  characters^  in  which  it  was  fiift  printed  at' 
Cbnftantinople^  into  the  proper  Perfian  characters;  which 
by  Ulher  was  then  judged  i-mpeilible  to  have  been  done  by 
a  native  Perfian,  becaufe  one  Hebrew  letter  frequently  an- 
fwered  to  divers  •. Perfian.  letters*,  which  were  difficult  .to  be 
known.  H.e..tra.n{Iated  it  likewife  into  Latin.  What  he  did 
farther  in  the  Folyglott,  is  fpcciiiecL  by  the  editor  in  thefe 
words  :  "  Nee  prstereundus  eft  D.  Thomas  Kyde,  fumms? 
•*'  fpei  juvenis,  cui  in  linguis  Orientaiibus  fupra  zetatem 
Jtc  magnos  progreffus  fecit,  quorum  fpeciinina  ded.it  tuih  in 
"  Arabibds,  Syriacis,  Perficis,  &c.  corrigendis,  turn  in 
•tc  Pentaloucho.  Pcnlco  characteribus  Perficis  defcribendo, 
Walton.  (.<.  quja  ^ntea  iblis  Hebraicis  extitit,  euifque  verfionem  Lati* 

Prafat.  ad    ,,  -,  J 

Polyglot.  nam  concinnancio.. 

In  1 6 -"8,  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  was  admitted  of  Queen's- 
college,  where  he  was  foon  after  made  Hebrew  reader.  The 
year  after,  Richard  Cromwell,  then  chancellor  of  that  uai-. 
verfity,  directed  his  letters  to  the  delegates  thereof,  fignify- 
ing,  that  "  Mr.  Hyde  was  of  full  Handing,  fmce  his  admif- 
44  fion  into  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  for  the.  degree  of 
"  rnafter  of  arts,  and  that  he  had  given  public  teftimony  of 
"  his  more  than  ordinary  abilities  and  learning  in  the  Ori- 
"  cntal  laneua^es ;"  unon  which  thev  made  an  order,  that 

O  O  A  j 

he  fhould  accumulate  that  degree,  by  reading  only  a  lecture 
in  one  of  the  Oriental  languages  in  the  fchcols  :  and  having 
accordingly  read  upon  the  Perfian  tongue,  he  was  createti 
TafK  Oxon.  M,  A.  in  April  1659.  Soon  after  he  was  made.iinder-keeper 
of  the  Bodleian  library,  upon  the  ejection-  of  Mr.  Henry 
Stubbe  ;  and  behaved  himfelf  fo  well  Jn  this  employment, 
that,  when  the  office  of  head -keeper  became  vacant,  he  was 
elected  into  it  with  the  unanimous  approbation  of  the  uni- 
verfity. In  1665,  he  published  a  Latin  tranilation  from  the 
Perfian  of  Ulugh  Beig's  "  Observations  concerning  the  Lon- 
?'  gitude  and  Latitude  of  the  fixed  Stars,"  with  notes. 
This -Ulugh  Beig  was  a'  great  Tartar  monarch,  the  fon  of 
Shahrokh,  and  the  grandfon  of  Timur  Beig,  or,  as  we  corn- 
TTior.lv  call  him,  Tamerlane.  In  the  preface  he  informs  us$ 
**•  that  the  great  occupations  of  government  hindered  him 
^  from  performing  in  perfon,  fo  much  as.  he  would  have 
u  done  towards  the  completing  this  ufcful  Vv'ork  5  but  thai 
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<c  he  relied  chiefly  on  his  minifter  Salaheddin,  and  that 
"  he  dying  before  the  work  was  fi-nifhed,  his  colleague 
"  Gaiatheddin  Giamfliid  and  his  fon  Ali  al  Coufhi  were 
"  afterwards  employed,  who  put  the  laft  hand  to  it."  It  - 
v.'as  written  originally  in  the  Arabic  tongue3  but  afterwards 
tranflated  twice  into  the  Perfian. 

About  this  time  Hyde  became  known  to  Mr.  Boyle,  to 
whom  he  was  very  ufeful  in  communicating  from  Oriental 
writers  feveral  particulars  relating  to  chemiitry,  phyfic,  and 
natural  hiftory.     Oct.  1666,  he  was  collated  to  a  prebend  Boyle's 
in  the  church  of  Salifbury.     In  1674,  he  publifhed  "  A  Ca-  S^v  - 
u  taloguc  o:  the  Books  in  the  Bodleian  library."     In'i6~$y  5Soj  &c.?< 
he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Gloucefter;  and,  in  1682,  took 
the  degree  of  D.D.     Dec.  1691,  he   was   elected   Arabic  Wood,  &c. 
profelTor,  on  the  death  of  Dr.   Edward  Pocock  j "  and   the 
fame  year  publifhed  the  u  Itinera  Mundi"  'of  Abraham  Pe- 
ritfol,  the   fon  of  Mordecai   Peritfol,    a  very  learned   Jew. ' 
This  was  done  to  fupply  in  fome  meafure  the  Arabic  geo- 
graphy of  Abulfeda,  which,  at  the  requeft  of  Dr.  Fell,  he 
had  undertaken  to  publifh  with  a  Latin  trariflation  :'  but,  the 
death  of  his  patron  putting  an  end  to  that  work,  he  fent  this, 
lefTer  performance  abroad,  and   dedicated  it  to  the  earl-  of 
Nottingham,  then  fecretary  of  ftate,  iri  hopes  it  might  ex- 
cite a  ftronger  curiofity  among  ft  the  learned  to  fearch  into 
this  branch  of  literature.     In   1693,  he  published  his  u  De 
"  Ludis  Orientalibus  libri  duo  ;"  a  work,  which   is  held  at 
prefent  in  very  high  efteem.     Dr.  Altham,  regius-profeflbr 
of  Hebrew,  and  canon  of  Chrift-church,    being,  on  fome 
difpute    about  the  oaths,  removed  from  both  preferments, 
Hyde  became  pofTeffed  of  them,  the  one  being  annexed  to 
the  other,  in  July  1697. 

Three  years  after  he  had  ready  for  the  prefs,  as  Wood 
tells  us,  an  excellent  wotk,  on  a  fubjedt  very  little  known 
even  to  the  learned  themfelves,  "  The  Religion  of  the  An- 
"  cient  Perftans  :'"  a  work  of  profound  and  various  erudi- 
tion, abounding  with  many  new  lights  on  the.  moil  curious 
and  interefting  fubjec^s,  filled  with  authentic  teftimonies, 
which  none  but  himfclf  could  bring  to  public  view,  and 
adorned  with  many  ingenious  conjectures  concerning  the 
theology,  hiftory,  and  learning  of  the  Eaftern  nations. 
This  work  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1700,  in  /}.to,  contain- 
ing 556  pages  ;  ?.nd  is  now  become  fo  exceedingly  fcarce, 
that  it  (ells  fiorn  il.  i6s.  to  2!.  2S.  according  to  the  con- 
dition it  happens  to  be  in,  or  the  humour  of  the  bookieller 
7/ho  rnr.y  chanc7  to  bo  poflejle^l  of  it;  The  reader  perhaps 
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may  be  curious  to  know  a  little  of  the  particulars  of  a  work 
fo  highly  valued,  and  fo  feldom  to  be  met  with  ;  but  the 
limits  we  have  prefcribed  to  ourfelves  will  not  fufTer  us  to 
gratify  him  any  farther,  than  by  tranfcribing  as  much  of  the 
title,  as  will  give  him  a  general  notion  of  them.  It  runs 
thus:  "  Hiiloria  Religionis  Veterum  Perfarum,  eorumque 
*'  Magorum.  Ubi  etiam  nova  Abrahami,  &  Mithns,  & 
"  Vete,  &  Manethis  Hifloria,  occ.  Atque  Angelorurn 
"  ofncia  &  'prsK/e^urae  ex  Veterum  Perfarum  fentcntia. 
"  Item  Perfarum  annus  antiquiffimus  tangitur,  isrSGicm- 
**  ihid  detegitur,  verus  tv  Yefdegherd  de  novo  proditur,  is 
"  T£  Melicfhah,  is  ry  Selgjuk  &  ra  Chorzemfhad  notatur, 
&  is  T»i?  Kata  &  T£?  Oighiir  explicatur.  Zoroaftris  vita 
ejufque  &  aliorum  vaticinia  de  Meffiah  e  Perfarum  alio- 
rumque  monumcntis  efuuntur  :  Primitive  opiniones  de1 
Deo  &  de  Hominum  origine  referantur :  Originale  Ori- 
entalis  Sibyllae  myilerium  recluditur:  atque  Magorum  liber 
<c  Sad -dor,  Zoroaftris  prsscepta  feu  religionis  Cariones  con- 
**  tinsns,  e  Perfico  tradudlus  exhibctur.  Dantur  veterum 
**  Perfarum  fcripturse  &  linguae,  ut  hae  jam  primo  Europe 
producantur  &  literato  orbi  poftiiminio  reddantur,  fpeci- 
mina.  De  Perfias  ejufdemque  linguse  nominibus,  deque 
hujus  dialcctus,  &  a  moderna  dijfferentiis  ftri£lim  agitur. 
*'  Auclor  eft  Thomas  Hyde,  S.T.D.  Linguae  Hebraicas  in 
"  univerfitate  Oxon,  profedbr  Regius,  &  ling.  Arabics:  pro- 
**  feflbr  Laudianus.  .Praemiflb  capitum  Elencho  accedunt 
*'  Icones,  &  Appendix  Variarum  differtationum."  This 
work  was  dedicated  to  lord  Somers.  Foreign  writers,  as 
well  as  thofe  of  our  own  country,  have  fpoken  of  it  with 
equal  admiration  and  applaufe ;  and,  to  fay  the  truth,  if 
Hyde  had  left  us  no  other  monument  of  his  (Indies,  this 
alone  had  been  fufEcient  to  cftablifh  and  preferve  his  repu- 
tation, as  long  as  any  tafte  for  Oriental  learning  Ihall  remain. 
He  publifhed  however  many  others,  and  had  many  more 
ready  to  be  publimed,  or  at  laaft  in  fome  forwardnefs  to- 
wards it:  of  which  a  catalogue  is  prefervcd  by  Wood.  But 
by  an  unaccountable  fatality,  as  one  well  obfcrves,  the  lludy 
of  Oriental  literature  was  at  that  time  overlooked,  or  rather 
the  worth  of  it  was  not  fufticiently  underflood  :  the  confe- 
quencc  of  v/hich  was,  that  this  learned  man's  abilities,  ap- 
plication, and  itrong  inclination  to  enrich  the  republic  of 
letters,  with  numerous  acquifitions  of  a  moil  laborious  re- 
fearch,  both  new,  and  curious  and  ufcful,  were  neglected, 
till  it  was  too  late,  and  the  lofs  has  been  ever  fince,  though 
to  no  purpofe,  defervedly  regretted, 
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April  1701,  he  refigned  the  office  of  head-keeper  of  the 
Bodleian  library,  on  account  of  his  age  and  infirmities;    and 
died  Feb.  18,  1702-3,  at  his  lodgings  in  Chrift-church,  in 
his  67th  year.     He  had  occupied  the  poft  of  interpreter  aji<£Hift.  of 
fecretary  in  the   Oriental   languages,    during  the  reigns  of   "™pe 
Charles  II.  James  II.  and  William  III.  and,  it  is  faid,  had,  9.49*5  __ 
in  the  courfe  of  this  employment,  made  himfelf  furprizingly  Pointer's 
acquainted  with  whatever  regarded  the  policy,  ceremonies,  ^j™1?^"1' 
and  cuftoms  of  the  Oriental  nations.     He  was  fucceeded  in.  rian,Voi.n. 
his  archdeaconry  of  Gloucefter  by  Mr.    Robert  Parfons  ;  P-r483  — 
and,  which  is  fmgular  enough,  in  the  chair  of  Hebrew  pro-  J^vlls!s 
feilbr  and  in  his  canonry  of  Chrift-church  by  his  predecefTor  Vol.  in. 
Dr.  Altham.  p- 


HYDE  (HENRY),  earl  of  Clarendon,  fon  to  the  chan-  Edito 

/•  i 

cellor,  was  born  in  i6?8.     Havine  received  the  rudiments  {,a.ce>  *" 

c      .  '        .  i   •  i      r       r         r        i  •       r       Bl°6«  Bnt« 

or  education,  he  was  early  entered  into  buiineis  :  for  his  ra- 
ther, apprehending  of  what  fatal  confequence  it  would  be  to 
the  king's  affairs,  if  his  correfpondence  fhould  be  dilcovercd 
by  linfaithfttl  fecretaries,  engaged  him,  when  very  young, 
to  write  all  his  letters  in  cypher  ;  fo  that  he  was  generally 
half  the  day  writing  in  cypher,  or  decyphering,  and  was  fo 
difcreet,  as  well  as  faithful,  that  nothing  \vas  ever  difcovered 
by  him.  After  the  Reftoration,  he  was  created  M.  A.  at 
Oxford,  1660  ;  and,  upon  fettling  the  queen's  houfhold,  ap- 
pointed chamberlain  to  her  majefty.  He  was  much  in  the, 
queen's  favour  ;  and,  his  father  being  fo  violently  profecuted 
on  account  of  her  marriage,  (he  thought  herfelf  bound  to 
protect  him  in  a  particular  manner.  He  fo  highly  refented 
the  ufage  his  father  met  with,  that  he  ftruck  in  violently; 
with  the  party  that  oppofed  the  court,  and  made  no  inconfi- 
derable  figure  in  the  lift  of  fpeakers.  Mr.  Grey  has  pre- 
ferved  a  great  number  of  his  fpeeches.  On  his  father's  death, 
in  1674,  he  took  his  feat  in  the  houfe  of  lords  ;  ftill  con- 
tinued his  oppofition,  and  even  figned  a  proteft  againft  an 
addrefs  voted  to  the  king  on  his  fpeech.  However,  he  ft  ill 
held  his  poft  of  chamberlain  to  the  queen  ;  and  afterwards,. 
(hewing  himfelf  no  Icfs  zealous  againft  the  bill  of  exclufion, 
\vas  taken  into  favour,  and  made  a  privy-counfellor,  1680. 
But  he  foon  fell  under  the  difpleafure  of  the  prevailing  party 
in  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  who,  unable  to  carrv  the  exclu- 

j 

fion  bill,  fhewed  their  refentment  againft  the  principal  op- 
pofers  of  it,  by  voting  an  addrefs  to  the  king,  to  remove 
from  his  prefence  and  councils,  the  rnarquis  of  VVorcefter, 
and  the  earls  of  Halifax,  Fevcriham,  and  Clarendon. 

On 
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On  the  acceflion  of  James  II.  he  was  flrft  made  lord  privy- 
feal,  and  then  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland :  but  being  too 
firmly  attached  to  the  Proteftant  religion  for  thofe  times,  he 
was  recalled  from  his  government,  to  make  room  for  lord 

.  »~.  * 

Tyrconnel  ;  and  foon  after  removed  from  the  privy-feal,  that 
lord  Arundel,  another  Papift,  might  fucceed  him.  About 
this  time  he  was  made  high-fteward  of  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford.  After  :the  landing  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  he 
xvas  one  of  the  Proteftant  lords,  fummoned  by  the  king, 
when  it  was  too  late,  to  repair  the  ill  confequences  of  his 
Popifh  councils,  and  had  fpirit  enough  to  take  the  lead,  and 
to  fpeak  his  mind  frankly  and  openly. in  that  memorable  af- 
fembly.  Yet  though  he  had  fo  great  a  regard  to  the  confti- 
.tution,  as  to  oppoie  king  James's. encroachments,  he  would 
not  transfer  his  allegiance  to  the  new  ertablifhment,  nor  take 
the  oaths  to  kins;  William  :  on  which  account  he  was,  with 

o  f 

fome  others,  fufpecled  of  evil  defigns  againft  the  govern- 
ment ;  and,  when  the  king  was  in  Engbnd,  and  the  French 
fleet  appeared  on  the  Englifh  coaft,  the  regency  thought  pro- 
per to  iecure  him  in  the  Tower.  After  fomc  months'  he 
was  releafcd,  and  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days  privately 
at  his  own-houie  in  the  country ;  where  he  died  1709, 
aged  71. 

His  State  Letters,  during  his  government  of  Ireland,  and 
Bis  Diary  for  the  years  1687,  1688,  1689,  and  1690,  were 
ffublifhed,  in  2  vols.  ^to,  1763,  from  the  Clarendon  prefs  in 
Oxford.  ' 

HYGINUS  (CAIUS- JULIUS),  an  ancient  Latin  writer, 
who  flourilhed  in  the  time  of  Auguftus;  and  of  whom  Sueto- 
nius, in  his  .book  "c  De  illuftribus  Grammaticis,"  has  given 
this  account.  "  He  was  a  freedman  of  Auguftus,  and  by 
**  nation  a  Spaniard  ;  though  fome  think  that  he  was  an 
*:  Alexandrian,  and  brought  by  Coefar  to  Rome  when  Alex- 
u  aiidria  \vas  taken.  He  was  a  diligent  follower  and  irni- 
"  tator  of  Cornelius  Alexander,  a  celebrated  Greek  gram- 
"  marian ;  and  was  alfo  himfelf  a  teacher  at  Rome.  He 
w  \vas  made  head-librarian  of  the  Palatine  library  ;  was  very 
"  intimate  with  the  poet  Ovid,  and  with  Caius  Licinius,  a 
"  man  of  confular  dignity  and  an  hiftorian,  who  has  taken 

occafion  to  inform  u?,  that  he  died  very  poor,  and,  while 
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the  civil  vifers,  and  was  confu-1  •  with  Cneius  Domiuus  Cal- 

*•" 

vinus,  U.  C.   723. 

Hyginus  wrote  many-  books,    which  are  mentioned  •  by 
Ancient  "writers.     Geilius  quotes  a  work  *•'  of  the  Lives  and 
"   A.dions  of  illuftrious  Men."     Servius,  in  his  "  Conimen-  Lib.  I.  014, 
*'  tary  upon  the  /Eneid,"  tells  us,  that  he  wrote  upon  "  the 
ie  Origin  and  Situation  of  the  Italian  Cities  :"  which  fame  in  lib.  in. 
work  is  alfo  mentioned  by  Macrobi-js.     Gellrus  again  men-  &  MUV 
t.or.s  his  4i  Commentaries  upon  Virgil  ;"  as  dees  Macrobius  Saturn., lib, 

book  "  Concerning  the  Gods."     Hs  wrote  alfo  "  about v>  c* l8* 
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44  nomicon  de  mundi  &  fphseras  ac  utriufque  partium  decla- 
"  ratione,  libris  quatnor,  ad  M.  Fabium  coiifcriptum." 
The  firft  book  treats  of  the  world  and  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Tpher.e  ;  the  fecond  of  the  figns  in-  th^  zodiac  j  the  third 
gives  a  defcription  and  hiftory  of  the  conftellations  j  and  the' 
fourth  treats  of  feveral  things  relating  to  the  planets.  Here, 
while  Hyginus  defcribes  the  confutations  in  the  heavens, 
and  notes  the  ftars  which  belong  to  each,  he  takes  oceafion 
to  explain  the  fables  of  the  poets  from  which  the  conuelia- 
tions  were  fuppofed  originally  to  have  taken  their  rife  .and 
name  ;  and  hence  his  work  feems  to  have  been  called  "  Fu- 
"  e'ticon  Ailronomicon."  However,  it  is  come  down  to 
ps  very  imperfect ;  and  all  that  part  of  it,  which,  as  he  tells 
us,  treated  of  the  month,  the  year,  and  ihe.reafons  of  in- 
tercalating the  months,  is  entirely  Iqii.  To  this  he  jojned 
a  book  of  fables,  in  which  the  heathen  mythology  is  reduced 
into  a  compendium  :  but  this  is  alfo  maimed  and  irnperfec"t. 
The  beft  edition  of  thefe  remains  of  Hyginus,  is  that  which 
Munker  publiflied,  together  with  fome  other  pieces  of  anti- 
quity upon  the  fame  or  a  fimilar  fubjedt,  under  the  title  of 
"  Mythography  L-atini,  Amft.  1681,"  2 ..-vols.  8vo...  The 
third  book  of  the  "  Poeticon  Aftronomicon,"  is  adorned 
and  illuftrated  with  feveral  copper-plates  of  the  conftella- 
tions  elegantly  engraved,  which-:  Gro.tius  had  publiihed 
from  the  Sufian  MS.  but  which,  Schetter  tells  us,  he-had 
omitted  in  his  edition  of  1674,  becaufe  her  knew  thofe  an--F^n:. 
cient  delineations  to  be  very  erroneous,  and  very  ill  done.  li,iSn 

KYPATIA,  a  moil  beautiful,-  virtuous^  an.4  learr.ed  lady 
of  antiquity,  was  the  daughter  of  Theon,  who  governed  the 
Platonic  fchool  at  Alexandria,  the  place  of  her  birth  and  s4u- 
cation,  m  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  -century.  Theon  was. 
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famous  with  his  contemporaries  for  his  extenfive  knowledge 
and  learning  ;  but  what  has  chiefly  rendered  him  fo  with 
pofterity,  is,  that  he  was  the  father  of  Hypatia,  whom,  en- 
couraged by  her  prodigious  genius,  he  educated  not  only  in  all 
the  qualifications  belonging  to  her  fex,  but  caufed  her  iike- 
wife  to  be  inftrucled  in  the  moft  abftrufe  fciences.  She  made 
an  amazing  progrefs  in  every  thing  fhe  was  put  to  ;  and  the 
things  that  are  faid  of  her,  almoft  furpafs  belief.  Socrates, 
the  ecclefiaftical  hiilorian,  is  a  witnefs  whofe  veracity  can- 
not be  doubted,  at  leaft  when  he  fpeaks  in  favour  of  an  hea- 
then philcfopher  ;  and  he  tells  us,  that  Hypatia  "  arrived  af 
"  fuch  a  pitch  of  learning,  as  very  far  to  exceed  all  the  phi- 
"  lofophers  of  her  time :"  to  which  Niccphorus  adds,  "  thofc 
44  of  otht^r  times."  Philoftorgius,  a  third  hiftorian  of  the 
fame  flam p,  affirms,  that  "  file  was  much  fuperior  to  her  fa- 
4i  ther  and  mafter  Theon,  in  what  regards  ailronomy  :"  and 
Suidas,  who  mentions  two  books  of  her  writing,  one  4C  on 
4C  the  Aftronomical  Canon  of  Diophaiitus,  and  another  on 
cc  the  Conies  of  Apollonius,"  avers,  that  "  fhe  not  only 
44  exceeded  her  father  in  aftronomy,  but  alfo  that  fhe  under- 
Xn  TT*Tkt.  "  flood  all  the  other  parts  of  philofophy."  But  our  notions 
of  Hypatia  will  be  prodigioufly  heightened,  when  we  con- 
fider  her  fucceeding  her  father,  as  fne  actually  did,  in  the 
government  of  the  Alexandrian  fchool :  teaching  out  of  that 
chair,  where  Ammonias,  Hierocles,  and  many  great  and 
celebrated  philofophers  had  taught ;  and  this  at  a  time  too, 
when  men  of  immenfe  learning  abounded  both  at  Alexan- 
dria, and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Roman  empire.  Her 
fame  was  fo  extenfive,  and  her  worth  fo  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged, that  we  cannot  wonder,  if  fhe  had  a  crouded  au- 
ditory. "  She  explained  to  her  hearers,"  fays  Socrates, 
"  the  feveral  fciences,  that  go  under  the  general  name  of 
"  philofophy;  for  which  reafon  there  was  a  confluence  to- 
46  'her,  from  all  parts,  of  thofe  who  made  philofophy  their  de- 
46  light-  and  ftudy."  One  cannot  reprefcnt  to  himfelf  with- 
out pleafure  the  flower  of  all  the  youth  in  Europe,  Afia,  and 
Africa,  fitting  at  the  feet  of  a  very  beautiful  lady,  for  fuch 
we  are  afiured  Hypatia  was,  all  greedily  fwailowing  inftruc- 
tion  from  her  mouth,  and  many  of  them  doubtlefs  love 
from  her  eyes:  though  we  are  not  fine  that  {he  ever  liftened 
to  any  felicitation  ,  fince  Suidas,  who  talks  of  her  marriage 
with  Ifidorus,  yet  "relates  at  the  fame  time,  that  fhe  died  a 
maid. 

Her  fcholarswere-as  eminent  as  they  were  riurneroijs  :  one 
of  whom  was  the  celebrated  Synelius,  who  was  afterward* 
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Vimop  of  Ptolemais.     This  ancient  Chriflian  Platonift  every 
where  bears  the  ftrongeft,  as  well  as  the  mod  grateful  tefti- 
mony  to  the  learning  and  virtue  of  his  tutoreis  ;   and  never 
mentions  her  without  the  profoundeft  refpect,  and  fometimes 
in  terms  of  afFe£tion  coming  little  ihort  of  adoration.     In  a 
letter  to  his  brother  Euoptius,  "  Salute,"  fays  he,  "  the  moft 
u  honoured  and   the  moft  beloved  of  God,  the  PHILOSO- 
"   PHER  ;  and  that  happy  fociety,  which  enjoys  the  bleffing 
u  of  her  divine  voice."     In  another,  he  mentions  one  Egyp-  Epift.ivi 
tus,  who  "  fucked  in  the  feeds  of  wifciom  from  Hypatia."  ibid.  cxxxv»> 
In   another,  he   exprefles   himfelf  thus  :     "  I  fuppofe  thefe 
"  letters  will  be  delivered  by  Peter,  which  he  will  receive 
u  from  that  facred  hand."     In  a  letter  addrefled  to  herfelf,  Ibidr«xxxli. 
he  defires  her  to  direct  a  hydrofcope  to  be  made  and  bought 
For  him,  which  he  there  defcribes.     That  famous  filver  Af- 
trolabe,  which  he  prefented  to  Peonius,  a  man  equally  ex- 
celling in  philofophy  and  arms,  he  owns  to  have  been  per- 
fected by  the  directions  of  Hypatia.     In  a  long  epiftle,  he  Ad  Paeon, 
acquaints  heir  with  his  reafons  for  writing  two  books,  which 
he  fends  her  ;  and  afks  her  judgement  of  one,  refolving  not 
to  publifh  it  without  her  approbation.  Epift.  cliv« 

But  it  was  not  Sinefius  only,  and  the  difciples  of  the 
Alexandrian  fchool,  who  admired  Hypatia  for  her  great  vir- 
tue and  learning  :  never  woman  was  more  carefied  by  the 
public,  and  yet  never  woman  had  a  more  unfpotted  charac- 
ter. She  was  held  as  an  oracle  for  her  wifdom,  which  made 
her  confulted  by  the  magiftrar.es  in  all  important  cafes ;  and 
this  frequently  drew  her  amorrc  the  greateft  concourfe  of 
men,  without  the  leaft  cenfure  of  her  manners.  "  On  account 
"  of  the  confidence  and  authority,"  fays  Socrates,  "  which 
"  fhe  had  acquired  by  h?r  learning,  fhe  fometimes  came  to 
"  the  judges  with  iirv  :iar  modefty,  Nor  was  {Me  any  thing 
4C  abamed  to  appear  in  us  among  a  crowd  of  men  ;  for  ail 
u  perfons,  by  K.  of  her  extraordinary  difcretion,  did  at 
"  the  fame  time  '.  ;;:h  reverence  and  admire  her."  The  fame  Ifliocofuprl 
Is  confirmed  by  Kicephorus,  and  the  other  authors,  whom61*1 
we  have  alreaj  cited.  Damafcius  and  Suidas  relate,  that 
the  governors  and  magiftrates  of  Alexandria  regularly  vifited 
her,  and  paid  their  court  to  her  ;  and,  to  fay  all  in  a  word,  Apu  ^ 
when  Nicephorus  intended  to  pafs  the  higheft  compliment  m  COQ< 
on  the  princefs  Eudocia,  he  thought  he  could  not  do  it  bet- 
ter, than  by  calling  her  «  another  Hypatia." 

While  Hypatia  thus  reigned  the  brighteft  ornament  of 
Alexandria,  Creftes  was  governor  of  the  fame  place  for  the 
emperor  Theodofjus,  and  Cyril  bifhop  or  patriarch.  OrefteS, 
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having  had  a  liberal  education*  could  not  but"  admire  Hypa- 
tia,  and,  as  a  wife  governor,  frequently  confulted  her.  This 
created  an  intimacy  between  them,  that  was  highly  difpleafmg 
to  Cyril,  who  had  a  great  averiion  to  Oreftes :  which  intima- 
cy, as  it  is  fuppofed,  had  like  to  have  proved  fatal  to  Oreftes, 
as  we  may  collect  from  the  following  account  of  Socrates. 
44  Certain  of  the  Monks,"  fays  he,  4C  living  in  the  Nitrian 
<c  mountains,  leaving  their  monafteries  to  the  number  of 
"  about  five  hundred,  flocked  to  the  city,  and  fpied  the  go- 
44  vernor  going  abroad  in  his  chariot :  whereupon  approach*- 
4i  ing,  they  called  him  by  the  names  of  Sacrifice!  and  Hea- 
tc  then,  ufing  many  other  fcandnlous  expremons.  The  go- 
"  vernor,  fufpec~ting  that  this  was  a  trick  played  him  by  Cy- 
sc  ril,  cried  out  that  he  was  a  Chriftian  ;  and  that  he  had 
"  been  baptized  at  Conftantiriople  by  bilhop  Atticus.  But 
44  the  Monks  giving  no  heed  to  what  he  faid,  one  of  them, 
44  called  Ammonius,  threw  a  (lone  at  Oreftes,  v/hich  (truck 
44  him  on  the  head  ;  and  being  all  covered  with  blood  from 
44  his  wounds,  his  guards,  a  few  excepted,  fled,  fome  one 
44  \v-y  2nd  fome  another,  hiding  themfelves  in  the  croud,  left 
*4  they  fnould  be  Honed  to  death.  In  the  mean  while,  the 
'"  people  of  Alexandria  ran  to  defend  their  governor  againft. 
.'"  the  Monks,  and  putting  the  ref:  to 'flight,  brought  Am- 
"u  moniu?,  whom  they  apprehended,  to  Oieftes;  who,  as 
"tt  the  laws  pfeferibed,  put  him  publicly  to  the  torture,  and 
_'Y4..  ""  r?.cl:ed  him  till  he  expired," 

But  though  Oreftes  had  the  luck  to  cfcape  with  his  life, 
'Hypati a  afterwards  fell  a  facrifice.     This  lady,  as  we  have 
obferved,  was   proTcuridly  rofpciSicd  by  Oreftes,  who  much 
'frequented  and  confulteJ.  her:   "  for  which  reafon,"  fays  So- 
crates, "  flic  was  not  a  little  traduced  amono:  the  Chriftian 
'"  multitude,  as   if  file   obfcrud'ed  a  reconciliation  between 
'"  Cyril  and  Orelles.     This  occafiOned  certain  hot-brained 
"  men,  headed  by  one  Peter  a  lecturer,  to  enter  into  a  con- 
*'  fpiracy  againft  her ;  who  \vr.tching  an  opportunity,  when 
4i  fhe-wa's  returning  home  from  fome  place,  iirft  dragged  her 
J4»id.  1. 15.  «  out  cf  her  chair  ;   then  hurried  her  to  the  church  called 
<s  Crefar's  \  and  then,  ftripping  her  naked,  killed  her  with 
4t  tiles.     After  this,  thev  tore  her  to  pieces  ;  and,  carrying 
64  her  limbs  to  a  place  called  Cinaroh,  there  burnt  them  to 
45  aihes."    Cave  endeavours  to  remove  the  imputation  of  this 

•  *  . 

horrid  murder  from  Cyril,  thinking  him  too'hdneft  a. man 'to 

'  have  had  any  hand  in  it ;   and  lays  it  upon  the  Alexandrian 

IT-A  T -fe  '  mob  in  general,  whom  he  calls  u  ieviflimum  hominum  s;e- 
j-ijft.  loiter.'  .  u  .'—.„-.  ,-,  t     «        ^>         i          « 

Tom.  i.      "  iiu""?.,"  cc  "a  very  firming  jncoriitant  people,       jout  though 
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Cyril  ftiouid  be  allowed  to  have  been  neither  the  perpetrator, 
nor  even  the  contriver  of  it,,  yet  it  is  much  to  be  (ufpeu'ed, 
that  he  did  not  difcountenance  it  in  the  manner  he  ought  to 
have  ;lon.?  :  wnich  fufpicion  mult  needs  be'grnuV  confirmed 
by  refle  _..,._.,  tnat  he  was  fo  far  from  bl,.  .  he  --ge 
committed  bj7  the  IN  itrian  Monks  upon  the  governor  Oreftep, 
that  "  he  afterwards  received  the  dead  body  of  Ammonius, 
"  whom  Oreftes  had  puniihed  with  the  rack ;  made  a  pane- 
"  gyric  upon  him,  in  the  church  where  he  was  laid,  in 
"  which  he  extolled  his  courage  and  conftancy,  as  one  that 
"had  contended  for  the  truth  ;  and,  changing  his  name  to 
<c  Thaumafms,  or  the  Admirable,  ordered  him  to  be  con- 
"  fidered  as  a  martvr.  However,  continues  Socrates,  the 

j  ' 

"  wifer  fort  of  Chriftians  did  not  approve  the  zeal,  which 
"  Cyril  fhewed  on  this  man's  behalf;  being  convinced,  that 
"  Ammonius  had  juftly  fufFered  for  his  defperate  attempt."  Llb*  v"' 

We  learn   from   the   fame  hiitorian,    that   the  death  of° 
Hypatia  happened  in  March,  in  the  loth  year  of  Honorius's, 
and  the  6th  of  Theodofkis's,    confullhip  ^    that  is,    about 
A.  D.  415. 


J. 


JAAPHAR  EBN  TOPHAIL,  an  Arabian  Philofo- 
pher,  was  contemporary  with  Averroes,  who  died  about 
the  year  1198.  He  compofed  a  philofophical  romance,  in- 
tituled "  The  Life  or  Hiftory  of  Hai  Kbn  Yokdhan  :"  in 
which  he  endeavours  to  demonftrate,  how  a  man  may,  by 
the  mere  light  of  nature,  attain  the  knowledge  of  things  na- 
tural and  fupernatural  ;  more  particularly  the  knowledge  of 
God,  and  the  affairs  of  another  life.  Fie  lived  in.  Spain,  as 
appears  from  one  or  two  paiTages  in  this  work.  He  wrote 
fome  other  pieces,  which  are  not  come  to- our  hands  :  but, 
that  this  was  well  received  in  the  Eaft,  appears  from  its  hav- 
ing been  tranftated  by  R.  Mofes  Narbonenfis  into  Hebrew, 
and  illuftrated  with  a  large  commentary.  s  It  was  publifhed 
in  1671,  with  an  accurate  Latin  verfion,  by  Mr.  Edward 
Pococke,  fon  of  Dr.  Pococke,  profeiTor  of  the  Oriental 
languages  at  Oxford;  and,  in  1708,  an  Englifh  tranf- 
lation  of  it  from  the  Arabic  was  given  by  Simon  Ockley, 
foon  after  Arabic  profeflbr  at  Cambridge.  See  Article 
OCKLEY. 
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JABLONSKI  (DANIEL-ERNEST),     a  learned    Polifh 
Proteftant  divine,  was  born  Nov.  20,   1660,  at  Dantxick, 
and  had  the  firft  part  of  his  education  in  Germany ;  after 
which  he  travelled   into  Holland,    and   thence  crofled   the 
water  to  England,  for  further  improvement  in  his  iludies. 
Thus  accomplifhed,  he  became  fuccefiively  minifter  of  Mag- 
debourg,  LiiTa,  Koningfberg,  and  Berlin,  2nd  was  at  length 
ecclefiaftical  counfellor  and  prefident  of  the  fociety  of  fciences 
in  this  laft  city.     His  zzA  againit  infidelity,  bath   in  the 
Atheifts  and  Deifts,  {hewed  itfelf  on  all  occaiions  ;  and  he 
took  a  deal  of  pains  to  effect  an  union  betwixt  the  Lutherans 
and  Calviniils,  but  to  no  purpofe.     The  truth  is,  confider- 
ing  the  rooted  prejudices  on  each  fide,  fuch  a  comprehenfion> 
like  that  between  the  church  of  England  and  the  Diffenters, 
how  defireablc  foever,  is  more  the  object  of  a  good  man's 
wiihes,  than  of  a  fenfible  man's  expectations.    Mr.  Jablonfki 
died  in  May  1741. 

Di&lon.  We  have  a  Latin  tranftatibn  by  him  of  "  Bentley's  Ser- 

frortat.        «<  mons  at  Boyle's  Lectures,"  and  feveral  Latin  "  Difierta- 

"  tions  upon  the  Land  of  Geffen  ;"  t£  Meditationes  de  dt- 

"  vina  origine  fcripturae   facne •"    alfo    a   piece    intituled, 

6t  Thorn  affligee/'  and  fome  other  works  in  good  efteem. 

JABLONSKI  (THEODORE),  counfellor  of  the  court  of 
Pruffia,  and  fecretary  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  at 
Berlin,  was  alfo  a  man  of  diftinguifhed  merit,  We  faw  in 
him  the  moit  exact  probity  and  a  Uriel  piety,  united  to  a 
fweetnefs  of  temper,  a  polite  urbanity,  and  an  inclination 
to  oblige  all  that  applied  to  him.  He  loved  the  fciences, 
and  did  them  honour,  without  that  ambition  which' is  gene- 
rally feen  in  men  of  learning.  It  was  owing  to  this  modefty 
that  he  did  not  put  his  name  to  the  greateft  part  of  his' works  ; 
the  chief  of  which  are  "  Diciionaire  Francois- Alleniand  & 
j^blloth.  "  Allemand-Francois,"  printed  in  1711;  "A  Courfe  of 
Germ.  <c  Morality  in  the' German  Tongue,  1713;"  "  Di6tonaire 
•ie  univerfel  des  Arts  &  des  Sciences,  1721;"  A  translation 
into  High  Dutch  of  "  Tacitus  de  moribus  Germanorum/' 
with  remarks,  1724. 

JACETIUS  (FRANCIS  DE  CATANEIS),  an  Italian 
writer,  was  born  at  Florence,  in  1466,  and  was  the  difciple 
of  Marfilius  Ficinus,  under  whom  he  iludied  the  Platonic 
philofophy,  and  became  a  great  mafter  of  it.  He  was  alfo 
a  pood  orator,  and  fucceeding  Ficinus  in  his  profefforfhip, 
held  it  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1522.  V»re  have 
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his  writing,  "  A  Treatife  of  Beauty,"  and  another  "  of 
"  Love,"  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  befides  feveral 
others,  which  were  all  printed  together  at  Bafil  in  1563, 

JACKSON  (THOMAS),  a  karned  Englifti  divine,  wasAth.  Oson, 
born  at   Willow-ing,    in  the  bifhcpric  of  Durham,     1579. 
Many  of  his  relations  being  merchants  in  Newcaftle,  he  was 
defigned  to  have  been  bred  that  way  :  but  his  great  inclina- 
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tion  to  learning  being  obferved,  he  was  fent  to  Oxford,  and 
admitted  into  Queen's-college,  1595,  but  removed  to  Cor- 
pus-Chrifti  the  year  after.  He  took  his  degrees  in  arts  at 
the  ftated  times  ;  and  May  10,  1606,  became  probationer- 
fellow,  being  then  well-grounded  in  arithmetic,  grammar, 
philology,  geometry,  rhetoric,  logic,  philofophy,  the  Ori- 
ental languages,  hiftory,  &c.  with  an  infight  into  heraldry 
and  hieroglyphics.  But  he  made  all  his  knowledge  fubfer- 
vient  to  the  itudy  of  divinity,  to  which  he  applied  with  great 
vigour,  and  became  fo  diftinguimed  therein,  that  he  not 
only  read  a  divinity  lecture  in  his  college  every  Sunday 
morning,  but  another  on  the  week-day  at  Pembroke-college 
(then  newly  founded)  at  the  requeft  of  the  matter  and  fellows 
there.  He  was  alfo  chofen  vice-preficlent  of  his  college  for 
many  years  fuccedively,  by  virtue  of  which  office  he  mode- 
rated at  the  divinity  difputafions,  with  remarkable  learning, 
and  no  iefs  candour  and  modeily.  He  commenced  D.D.  in 
1622,  and  quitted  the  college  two  years  afterwards,  being 
preferred  to  a  living  in  his  native  country,  and  foon  after  to 
the  vicarage  of  Newcaftle.  In  that  large  and  laborious 
cure,  he  performed  all  the  duties  of  an  excellent  parifh- 
prieft,  and  was  particularly  admired  for  his  difcourfes  from 
the  pulpit.  At  this  time  he  \vas  a  rigid  Calvinift,  and  was 
£rft  convinced  of  the  errors  of  abfolute  predeftination  by  Dr, 
Richard  Neile,  bifhop  of  Durham,  who  took  him  for  his 
chaplain,  and  joined  with  Dr.  Laud  in  bringing  him  back 
to  his  college,  where  he  was  elected  by  their  intereft  prefU 
dent,  in  1630.  Upon  this  promotion  he  refigned  the  vicar- 
age of  Newcaflie  ;  and,  in  1635,  was  collated  to  a  prebend 
of  Vyinchefter,  having  been  made  king's  chaplain  fome  time 
before.  Dr.  Towers  being  advanced  to  the  bifhopric  of 
Peterborough,  Dr.  Jackfon  fucceeded  him  in  the  deanery 
in  {£38  ;  but  he  did  not  enjoy  this  dignity  quite  two  years, 
being  taken  from  it  by  death,  in  1640.  He  was  interred 
in  the  inner  chapel  of  Corpus-Chrifti-college.  He  was  a 
of  a  blamelefs  life,  ftudious,  humble,  courteous,  and 

Z  ?  remark- 
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remarkably  charitable  [A],  pious,  exemplary  in  his  private 
and  public  conversation;  fo  that  he  was  refpected  and  be-' 
loved  by  the  more  considerable  perfons  in  the  nation  ;  and 
indeed  the  greater!  efteem  was  no  more  than  his  due,  on 
account  of  his  learning-,  for  he  was  well  fkilled  in  all  the 

r?  j 

barned  languages,  arts,  fciences,  and  phyfics.  He  was 
profoundly  read  in  the  fathers,,  and  endued  with  an  uncom- 
mon depth  of  iudgement,  which  however  did  not  clear  him 
from  fome  of  the  received  errors  of  the  times.  His  works 
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in  1653.      "  taries  on  the  Apoftics  Creed/'    which  , is   his  principal 
work. 

[A]   As  an  indance  of  his  .charitable  he  had  about  him  to  the  poor,  who  at 

difpofition,  we   are  told,  that  while  he  length  fo  flocked  about  him,  that  his 

was  vicar  of  Newcaftle,  whenever  he  fervant  took   care  he  'fhould  not  have^ 

went  out,  he  ufaally  gave  what  money  too  much  in  his  pocket. 

Life  of  JACKSON   (JoHN)3  an  -  Englifh   divine,  was.the  fon  of 

jackfon,      t^e  j>  ey>  john  jacklbn,  fir  ft  re6tor  of  Lenfcy,  afterwards  rec- 
tor of  Roffington,  and  vicar  of  Doncailer,  in  Yorkfhire  ; 
and  was  born  at  Lenfey,   April  4,   1686.     He  was  educated 
at. Doncafler-fchool  under  the  famous  Dr.  Bland;   who  was 
afterwards   head-mailer  of  Eton-fchool,   dean  of  Durham, 
and  from  1732  to  1746  provoft  of  Eton-college.     In  1702, 
he  was  admitted  of  Jeius- college,   Cambridge  ;  and,   after 
taking  the  degree  of  B.  A.  at  the  ufual  period,  left  the  uni- 
verfity  in  1707.     During  his  feffdence  there,  he  learned  He- 
brew under  Simon  Ockley,  the  celebrated  Orientalift  \  but 
never  made  any  great  proficiency  in  it.     In  1708,  he  enter-* 
ed  into  deacon's  orders,  and  info  prieft's  two  years  after; 
when  he  took  poiiefiion  of  the  rectory  of  RolTmgton,  v/hich 
Anecdotes    had  been  referved  for  him  from  the  death  of  his  father  by  the 
of  Bowyer,  corporation  of  Doncafcer.     That  politic  body,  however,  feern 
P!  226?  "'  afterwards  to  have  arrived  at   a  better  fenfe  of  things  :  for, 
againft  his  death,  they  fold  the  next  turn  c.f  this  living  for 
800 1.  and  with  the  money  paved  the  long  ftreet  of  their  town, 
v/hich  forms  part  of  the  great  northern  road.  In  171-2,  he  mar- 
ried Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Cowley,  collector  of  excife 
at  Doncailer  ;  and,  icon  after,  went  to  refide  at  Roffington. 
In  1714,116  commenced  author, by  pub! lining  3  anonymous- 
letters,  in  defence  of  Dr.  S.  Clarke's  c'  Scripture-Do6trine  of 
"  the  Trinity,"  with  whom  he  foon  after  became  perfonally 
acquainted  5  and  nine  treatifes  byjackfon  on  this  controverfy, 

from 
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from  1716  to  1738,  are  enumerated  in  the  fupplementary 
volume  of  the  "  Biographia  Britannica."  In  1718,  he  of- 
fered himfelf  at  Cambridge  for  the  degree  of  M.  A.  but  was 
refufed^on  account  of  his  heretical  principles.  Upon  his  re- 
turn, he  received  a  confolatory  letter  from  Dr.  Clarke,  who 
.slfo  procured  for  him  the  confraterfhjp  of  Wigfton's  hofpital 
in  Leicefter  ;  a  place,  which  is  held  by  patent  for  life  from 
the  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lanqafter,  and  was  particu- 
larly acceptable  to  Jackfon,  as  it  requires  no  fubfcription  to 
anv  article  of  religion.  To  this  he  was  prefented,  in  1719^ 
by  lord  Lech  mere,  in  v/hofe  crift  it  was  as  then  chancellor  of 

j  O 

the  duchy  of  Lancafter,  and  from  whom  Dr.  Clarke  had  the 
year  before  received  the  mafterihip  of  that  hofpital.  He 
now  removed  from  Roflington  to  Leicefter  :  where,  what 
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ivith  politics  (Leicefter  being  a  great  party-town)  and  what 
with  religion,  he  was  engaged  in  aim  oft  continual  war;  and, 
to  fay  the  truth,  his  fpirit  was  not  averfe  from  litigation. 
May  1720,  he  qualified  himfelf  for  afternoon-preacher  at  St. 
Martin's  church  in  Leicefter,  as  confrater  ;  and,  in  the  two 
following  years,  feveral  prefentments  were  lodged  againft 
him  in  the  bifhcp's  and  alfo  in  the  archdeacon's  court,  for 
preaching  heretical  doclrines  ;  but  he  laid  about  him,  and 
vindicated  himfelf  fo  firenuouily,  as  to  defeat  the  profecu- 
tions.  Yet,  after  the  "  Cafe  of  the  Arian  Subfcription"  was 
pubJifhed  by  Dr.  Waterland,  he  refolved,  with  Dr.  Clarke, 
never  to  fubfcribe  the  articles  any  more.  By  this  he  loft, 
about  1724,  the  hopes  of  a  prebend  of  Salisbury,  which  Bp< 
Hoadly  refufed  to  eive  him  without  fuch  fubfcription.  "  The 
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biftiop's  denial,"  fays   my  author,    "  was  the  more   re- 
markable,  as  he  had  fo  often  intimated  his  own  diflike  of 
all  fuch  fubfcriptions  :"  however,   Jackfon  had  been  pre- 
fented before  by  Sir  John   Fryer  to  the  private  prebend  of 
Wherwell  in  Hampshire,  where  no  fuch  qualification  was 
required. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Clarke,  in  May  1729,  he  fucceeded, 
by  the  prefentation  of  the  duke  of  Rutland,  then  chancellor 
of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter,  to  the  mafterfhip  of  Wigfton's 
hofpital,  which  fituation  he  preferved  to  his  death.  The 
year  before,  1728,  he  had  published,  in  8vo,  "  Novatiani 
'"  Opera,  ad  antiquiores  editiones  caftigata,  &  a  niultis 
l'  emendis  expurgata  :"  and  now,  intent  upon  books,  and 
perhaps  the  more  fo  by  being  incapable  of  rifmg  to  prefer- 
ments, he  continued  to  publifh  various  things  from  time  to 
time.  In  1730,  "  A  Defence  of  Human  Liberty,  againft 
Cato's  Letters  j"  and,  in  the  fecond  edition,  "  A  Suppler 
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cc  ment  againft  Anthony  Collins,  Kfq;  upon  the  fame  Sub- 
"  ject."     In  1730  and  1731,  "  Four  Trails  in  Defence  of 
"  Human  Reaibn,  occafioned  by  Bp.  Gibibn's  fecond  Paf- 
"  toral  Letter."    In  1731,  a  piece  againft  "  Tindal's  Chrif- 
"  tianity  as  old  as  the  Creation;"  in  1733,  another  by  way. 
of  anfwer  to   Browne   bifhop    of  Corke's   book,  intituled, 
"  Things  Divine  and  Supernatural,  conceived  by  Analogy 
"  with  Things  Natural    and   Human;"    in    1734,  "  The 
"  Exigence  and  Unity  of  God,  &c."  which  led  him  into  a 
controverfy  with  Law  and  other  writers ;  and,  in  1735,  "  A 
"  DiiTertation    on   Matter   and    Spirit,"    with   remarks   on 
Baxter's  "  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  human  Soul."    In 
1736,  he  publiihed  "  A  Narrative  of  his  being  refufcd  the 
**  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  at  Bath :"  this  had  been 
done  in   a  very  public  manner  by  Dr.  Coney,  and  was  the 
fecond  affront  he  had  met  with  of  tae  kind  :  for,   in   1730, 
he  had  been  denied  the  ufe  of  the  pulpit  at  St.  Martin's  in 
Leicefler  by  the  vicar,  who  fet  the  facriftan  at  the  bottom  of 
the  flairs  to  reftrain  him  from  afcending.     However,  he  re- 
pelled thefe  attacks  with  vigour,  and  ulually  came  off  victo- 
rious, at  leafc  unhurt. 

In  1742,  he  had  an  epiftolary  debate  with  his  friend  Wm. 
Whifton,  concerning  the  order  and  times  of  the  high  priefts. 
In  1744,  he  publiihed  "  An  Addrefs  to  the  Deifts,  &c."  in 
anfwer  to  Morgan's  £C  Refurrection  of  Jefus  confidered  by  a 
"  Moral  Philofopher ;'?  and,  in  1745,  entered  the  lift  againft 
Warburton,  in  "  The  Belief  of  a  future  State  proved  to  be 
"  a  fundamental  Article  of  the  Religion  of  the  Hebrews-, 
"  and  held  by  the  Philoiophers,  &c."   two  or  three  polemic 
pieces  with  Warburton  were  the  coufequence  of  this.     Hi.? 
next  work  was,  "  Remarks  upon  Middleton's  Free  Inquiry 
"'  into  the  Miraculous  Powers,  &c."   and,  after  this,  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  published  any  thing  till  1752,  fave  that, 
in   I75I-*  n^  communicated  to  Mr.  John   Gilbert"  Cooper, 
for  the  ufe  of  his  ct  Life  of  Socrates,"  certain  learned  notes; 
through  which  he  contrived  to  wreak  forne  vengeance  upon 
bis  old  antagoniii  Warburton,  though  at  the  fame  time  he 
t.xpofed  the  young  incautious  writer  to  the  refentnient  of  this 
veteran,  who  did  not  fail  to  (hew  it  in  one  of  his  notes  upon 
Pope.     In  1752,  came  out  his  laft  and  capital  work,  "  Chro- 
44  nclogical   Antiquities,"  in   3  vols.   4to.     He    afterwards 
made  many  collections  and  preparations  for  an  edition  of  the 
New  Teftament  in  Greek,  with  Scholia  in  the  fame  lan- 
guage ;  and  would  have  inferted  all  the  various  readings,  hacj 
not  the  growing  infirmities  of  age  prevented  him.     An  ac- 

count 
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count  of  the  materials  of  this  intended  edition,  with  notes 
containing  alterations,  corrections,  additions  to  his  "  Chro- 
nology,"  are  inferted  in  an  Appendix  to  "  Memoirs"  of 
him 


him, 

was  a  man  of  great  application  and  learning,  but  not  of 
parts  and  genius,  and  totally  devoid  of  tafte.  His  know- 
ledge too  was  confined  to  the  precincts  of  Greek  and  Latin  : 
for  he  knew  nothing  of  Orientals,  except  a  little  Hebrew ; 
and  of  the  modern  languages,  even  the  French,  was  altoge- 
ther ignorant.  Though  of  a  fpirit  fomewhat  litigious,  and 
not  a  little  opiniated,  he  was  good-natured,  hofpitable,  and 
chearful  even  to  mirth  ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  eafy,  com- 
placent, and  agreeable  to  all  who  were  connected  with  or 
dependent  upon  him. 

JACOB  (BEN  NAPHTALI),  a  famous  rabbi  in  the  5th 
century,  was  one  of  the  principal  Maforets,  and  bred  at  the 
fchobl  of  Tiberias  in  Paleftine,  with  Ben  Afer,  another  prin- 
cipal Maforet.  The  invention  of  the  points  in  Hebrew,  to 
ferve  for  vowels,  and  of  the  accents,  to  facilitate  the  reading 
of  that  language,  is  afcribed  to  thefe  two  rabbles.  This  is  faid 
to  be  done  in  an  aflembly  which  the  Jews  held  at  Tiberias  ki 
476.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Gerebrand  and  feveral  other 
learned  men,  but  it  is  not  received  univerfally.  Portat, 

JACOB  (BEN  HAJIM),  a  rabbi  of  the  i6th  century, 
who  rendered  himfelf  famous  by  the  collection  of  the  Mafore, 
which  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1525  with  the  text  of  the 
Bible,  the  Chaldee  paraphrafe,  and  the  commentaries  of  fome 
rahbies  upon  Scripture.  This  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
and  thofe  which  follow  it  with  the  great  and  fmall  Mafore 
compiled  by  our  rabbi,  are  much  efteemed  by  the  Jews  ; 
there  being  nothing  before  exact  or  accurate  upon  the  Mafore, 
which  is  properly  a  critique  upon  the  books  of  the  Bible  in 
order  to  fettle  the  true  reading.  In  the  preface  to  his  great 
Mafore,  he  (hews  the  ufefulnefs  of  his  work,  and  explains 
the  keri  and  ketib,  or  the  different  readings  of  the  Hebrew 
text;  he  puts  the  various  readings  in  the  margin,  becaufe 
there  are  juft  doubts  concerning  the  true  reading  j  he  ob- 
ferves  alfo,  that  the  Talmudiih  Jews  do  not  always  agree 
with  the  authors  of  the  Mafore!  Befides  the  various  readings 
collected  by  the  Maforets,  and  put  by  our  rabbi  in  the  margin  s^on's 
of  his  Bible,  he  collected  others  himfelf  from  the  MS.  copies, Crit<  Dia*. 
which  muft  be  carefully  diflinguifhed  from  the  Mafore. 

JACOB.jEUS 
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JACOB^US.(OLiGER),  a  profeiTor  of  phyfic  and  phi- 
lofophy  at- Copenhagen  :  ,nmaik,  was  born  July  1650-1, 
at  Arhufen  in  the  ^-^i^iula  of  Jutland,  where  his  father  was 

x  fc'  7 

bifhop  [A],  who  took  all  poflible  care  of  his  foil's  education  ; 
but  dying  in  1671,  he  was  fent  by  his  mother,  the  famous' 
Jafper  Bartholin's  daughter,  to  the  univeriity  of  Copenha- 
gen, where  he  took  the  ufual  degrees,  and  then  travelled  to 
the  principal  courts  of  Europe.  In  this  tour  he  ran  through 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  Hungary,  England,  and  the  Ne- 
therlands. His  view  was  to  improve  himfelf  in.  his  profef- 
fion,  and  he  omitted  no  opportunity  that  offered.  Upon  his 
return  home  in  1670,  he  received  letters  from  his  prince, 
appointing  him  profeflbr  of  phyfic  and  philofophy  in  the  ca- 
pital of  his  kingdom.  He  entered  upon  the  difcharge  of  this 
port  in  1680,  and  performed  the  functions  of  it  with  the 
higheft  reputation  ;  fo  that,  beiides  the  honour  conferred  on 
him  by  the  univerfity,  Christian  V.  king  of  Denmark,  com- 
mitted to  him  the  charge  of  augmenting  and  putting  into 
order  that  celebrated  cabinet  of  curioiities  which  his  predc- 
ceflbrs  had  begun ;  and  Frederic  IV,  in  1698,  made  him  a 
councilor  in  his  court  of  Juftice.  Thus  loaded  with  ho- 
nours, as  well  as  beloved  and  refpeSed  by  his  compatriots, 
he  palTed  his  days  in  tranquillity,  till  an  unforeseen  Itroke  de- 
prived him  for  ever  of  his  happinefs  :  this  was  the  lofs  of 
his  wife,  Anne  Marguerete,  daughter  of  Thomas  Bartholinv 
.who,  after  17  years  of  marriage,  died  in  1698,  leaving  him 
father  of  fix  boys.  The  lofs  threw  him  into  a  melancholy 
which  at  length  proved  fatal.  In  vain  he  fought  for  a  re- 
medv,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  in  a  fecond  marriage 

j  *          J 

with  Anne  Tiftorph  :  this  proved  ineffectual,  his  melancholy 
Moreri.  increafed,  and,  after  languifhing  under  it  near  three  years, 
L'sdvocat.  he  died  at  the  age  of  51, 

We  fhr.ll  infert  a  catalogue  of  his  works  below  [B]  ;  only 

obferving  here,  that  he  had  a  great  talent  for  poetry,  and 

[A]  His  great-grandfather.  Mr.  Ja-  Cf  onum  medicarum,  Kafnise,   1684," 
cobssus,  \vas  alfo  biihop  of  Fainen,  and  Svo.      u  De   Ranis  &  Lacertis  difler- 
his  grandfather  firft  ptyfician  to  Chrif-  "  tatio,  1686."     "   Francifci    Ariofti 
tian  IV.  king  of  Denmark.  *'  de  oleo  mentis  Zibinii  feu  putreolo 

[B]  They  are    as    fol!c\vs :     "  De  fe  agri    Mutinenfis,  &c.     1690."' 

f{  Ranis    dhTertatio,    Ronnie,    1676."  *'  Panegyricus    Chriftiano  Vto   diftus, 

cc  Bartholomew  Scalar  equitis  Floren-  t(   169  i."     u  Gaudia  Arftoi  crbis  ob 

"  tini    hirtoria     Florentinorum,     &c.  tf-  thakmos   auguftos  Frederic!  &  Lu- 

**  Romae,   1677:'''  the  famous  Mag-  "  dovicae,   1691."     "   Mufeum   regU 

"  liabecchi    furniihed    him    with    this  "  um,   five  catalogus  rerum  &c..  quas 

**  MS.    from    the    Medicean    library.  <?  in  bafilica  bibliotheca  Chriftiani  V. 

**  Oratio  in  obitum  Tho.  Bartholini,  "  Hafnis?  aiiervantur.   1696."' 
*'   Compendium   inilituti- 

compofed 
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compofed  ieveral  excellent  pieces  upon  various  fubjecis,  forne 
of  which  are  in  print.  He  left  the  character  of  a  good 
hufband,  a  good  mafter,  a  good  neighbour,  and  a  good 
friend.. 

JAEGER  (JoHN  WOLFGANG),  a  Lutheran  divine,  was 
born  at  Stutgard,  1647,  of  a  father  who  was  counfellor  of 
the  difpatchies  to  the  duke  of  Wirtenberg.  After  he  had 
fmifhed  his  ftudies,  he  was  entrufted  with  the  education  of 
duke  Eberhard  III.  v/ith  whom  he  travelled  into  Italy  in 
1676,  as  preceptor.  This  charge  being  completed,  he  taught 
philofophy  and  divinity;  and  in  1698  was  nominated  a  coun- 
fellor to  the  duke  of  Wirtenberg.  The  following  year  he 
became  confiftorial  counsellor  and  preacher  to  the  cathedral 
of  Stutgard,  and  fuperintendant-general  and  abbot  of  the 
nionaftery  of  Adelberg.  At  lait  he  was  promoted  in  1702 
to  the  places  of  firft  profefTor  of  divinity,  chancellor  of  the 
univerfity,  and  provoft  of  the  church  of  Tubingen.  He? 
^lied  in  1720.  We  have  a  great  number  of  works  of  his,. 
the  chief  of  which  are,  i.  "Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  com-  Diftion. 
«  pared  with  Profane  Hiftory.53  2.  "  A  Syftem  or  Com- PortaU 
"  pendium  of  Divinity."  3.  "  Several  Pieces  upon  Myftic 
"  Divinity,  in  which  he  refutes  Poiret,  Fenelon,  &c."  4.. 
"  Observations  upon  PufFendorf  and  Grotius,  de  jure  belli 
"  &  pacis.  5.  "A  Treatife  of -Laws."  6.  "An  Exa- 
"  mination  of  the  Life  and  Doclrine  of  Spinofa.  7.  "  A 
"  Moral  Theology,  &c."  All  his  works  are  in  Latin. 

JAGO  (RICHARD),  an  Engliih  poet,  the  intimate  friend 
and  correfpondent  of  Shenftone,  v/as  of  Univeriity-college, 
Oxford  ;  and  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  July  9,  1739.  He  Anecdotes 
was  the  author  of  feveral  poems  in  the  4th  and  5th  volumes  ~ 
of  Dodfley's  Collection  :"  of  a  poem,  called  "  Labour  and 
<•<  Genius,  1768,"  4to ;  of  "  The  Blackbirds,"  a  beautiful 
elegy  in  the  "  Adventurer  ;"  "  Edge-Hill,"  and  of  many 
other  ingenious  performances.  In  1755,  he  publifhed  a 
fermon,  on  "  The  Caufes  of  Impenitence  confidered,"  at 
Hanbury  in  Vv^arwickfnire,  v/here  he  was  vicar  :  it  was  oc- 
cafioned  by  a  conver Cation,  faid  to  have  palled  between  one 
of  the  inhabitants  and  an  apparition  in  the  church-yard  there. 
He  v/as  afterwards  vicar  of  S  witter  field  in  Warwickshire, 
and  rector  of  Kimcote  In  Leicefterlhire.  He  died  May 
28,  1781. 

JAMBLICUS, 
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JAMBLICUS,  the  name  of  two  celebrated  Platonic  phi- 
lofophers,  one  of  whom  was  a  native  of  Chalcis,  and  the 
other  of  Apamea,  in  Syria.  The  firfr,  who  is  equalled  by 
Julian  the  Apoftate  to  Plato  himfelf,  was  a  difciple  of  Ana- 
tolius  and  Porphyry  -3  after  which  he  became  a  teacher,  and 
had  a  great  number  of  difciples,  who  flocked  to  him,  not  fo 
much  for  his  eloquence,  as  for  his  probity  and  the  good  cheer 
which  he  gave  them.  He  began  to  grow  famous  in  the 
time  of  Dioclefian,  and  died  under  the  reign  of  Conftantine. 
The  fecond  Jamblicus  flourished  under  Julian  the  Apoftate, 
who  wrote  feveral  letters  to  him,  and  feems  to  be  the  fame 
that  Symrnachus  wrote  to,  denring  to  cultivate  a  friendihip 
with  him  ;  he  is  faid  to  have  been  killed  by  poifon  under  the 
emperor  Valens.  It  is  not  certain  to  which  of  thefe  two 
\ve  are  to  afcribe  the  works,  we  have  in  Greek  under  the 
name  of  Jamblicus,  viz.  i.  "  The  Hiftory  of  the  Life  and 
"  Seel:  of  Pythagoras."  2.  "  An  Exhortation  to  Phiiofo- 
ic  pby."  3.  A  piece,  under  the  name  of  Abamon,  againft 
Porphyry's  "  Letter  upon  the  Egyptian  Myfteries." 

There  is  alfo  cited,  a  collection  of  the  dogmata  of  Pytha- 
.  gQras  ^y  Jamblicus  ;  and  Julian  the  Apoftate  quotes  a  piece 
of  Jamblicus  of  Chalcis  upon  the  fun,  from  which  he  borrows 
a  great  part  of  his  treatife  upon  the  fame  fubje£t. 

JAMES  (THOMAS),  a  learned  Englifh  critic  and  divine, 
was  born  about  1571,  at  Newport  in  the  lile  of  Wight; 
and,  being  put  to  Winchefter-fchool,  became  a  fcholar  upon 
the  foundation,  and  thence  a  fellow  of  New-college  in  Ox- 
ford, 1593.  He  commenced  M.  A.  in  1599  ;  and  the  fame 
year,  having  collated  feveral  MSS.  of  the  Philobiblion  ot: 
Richard  of  Durham,  he  publifhed  it  in  4to  at  Oxford,  with 
an  appendix  of  the  Oxford  MSS.  and  dedicated  it  to  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley,  apparently  to  recommend  himfelf  to  his  li- 
brarian's place,  when  he  (hould  have  completed  his  defign. 
Mean  while  James  proceeded  with  the  fame  fpirit  to  publifh 
a  catalogue  of  all  the  MSS.  in  each  college-library  of  both 
univerfitics,  and  in  the  compiling  of  it  having  free  accefs  to 
the  MSS.  at  Oxford,  he  perufed  them  carefully ;  and,  when 
he  found  any  fociety  carelefs  of  them,  he  borrowed  and  took 
away  what  he  pleafed,  and  put  them  into  the  public  library. 
Thefe  inftances  of  his  tafte  and  turn  to  books  effectually 
procured  him  the  dehsrnation  of  the  founder  to  be  the  fir  it 
keeper  of  the  public  library ;  in  which  office  he  was  con- 
firmed by  the  univerfity  in  1602.  He  filled  this  poll  with 
great  applaufe^.  and  commencing  D,  D.  in  16143  was  pro- 
moted 
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mated  to  the  ftibdeanery  of  Wells  by  the  bifhop  of  that  fee. 
About  the  fame  time,  the  Abp.  of  Canterbury  alfo  prefented 
him  to  the  re&ory  of  Mongeham  in  Kent,  together  with 
other  fpiritual  preferments.     Thefe  favours  were  undeniably 
flrong  evidences  of  his  diftinguifhed  merit,  being  conferred 
upon  him  without  any  application  on  his  part.     In  1620,  he 
was  made  a  juftice  of  the  peace  ;  and  the  fame  year  refigned 
the  library-keeper's  place,  and  betook  himfelf  more  intenfely 
to  his   ftudies.     Of  what  kind  thefe  were,  we  learn  thus 
from  himfelf :  "  I  have  of  late,"  fays  he  in  a  letter,  May  23, 
1624,  to  a  friend>  "  given  myfelf  to  the  reading  only  of 
"  manufcripts,  and  in  them  I  find  fo  many  and  fo  pregnant 
ic  teftimonies,  either  fully  for  our  religion,  or  againft  the 
<c  Papifts,  that  it  is  to  be  wondered  at."     And  in  another 
letter  to  Abp.  Ufher,  the  fame  year,  he  allures  the  primate 
he  had  reftored  300  citations  and  refcued  them  from  corrup- 
tions, in  30  quires  of  paper  [A].     He  had  before  written  to 
Ufher  upon  the  fame  fubject,  Jan.  28,  1623,  wnen  having 
obferved  that  in  Sixtus  Sinenfis,  Alphonfus  de  Caftro,  and 
Antoninus's  Summae,  there  were  about  500  baftard  brevities 
and  about  1000  places  in  the  true  authors  which  are  cor- 
rupted, that  he  had  diligently  noted,  and  would  fhortly  vin- 
dicate them  out  of  the  MSS.  being  yet  only  conjectures  of 
the  learned,  he  proceeds  to  acquaint  him,  that  he  had  got- 
ten together  the  flower  of  the  Englifh  divines,  who  would 
voluntarily  join  with  him  in  the  fearch.   "  Some  fruits  of  their 
"  labours,"  continues  he,  "  if  your  lordfhip  defires,  I  will 
fend  up.     And  might  I  be  but  fo  happy  as  to  have  other 
12  thus  beftowed,  four  in   tranfcribing  orthodox  writers, 
whereof  we  have  plenty  that  for  the  fubftantial  points  have 
maintained  our  religion  (40!.  or  50!.  would  ferve) ;  four 
to  compare  old  prints  with  the  new ;  four  other  to  compare 
the  Greek  translations  by  the  Papifts,  as  Vedelius  hath 
done  with  Ignatius,  wherein  he  hath  been  fomewhat  help- 
"  ed  by  my  pains  ;  I  would  not  doubt  but  to  drive  the  Pa- 
<c  pifts  out  of  all  their  itarting-holes.     But  alas  !  my  lord,  I 
"  have  not  encouragement  from  our  bifhops.     Preferment  I 
"  feek  none  at  their  hands;  only  40!.  or  60 1.  per  ann.  for 
<c  others   is  that  I  feek,  which  being  gained,*  the  caufe  is 
"  gained,  notwithflanding  their  brags  in  their  late  books," 
In  the  convocation  held  with  the  parliament  at  Oxford  in 
1625,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  moved  to  have  proper 
cqmmiffioners  appointed  to  collate  the  MSS.  of  the  fathers 

[A]  Thefe  two   letters  are  in  the  collection  at  tUs  end  of  Parr's  "  Life 
**  of  Ufher,"  numb,  66  and  77, 

in 
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In  all  the  libraries  in  England,  with  the  Popifh  editions,  in 
order  to  detect  rhe  forgeries  in  thefe  laft.  And  this  project 
not-meeting  with  the  defired  encouragement  [B],  he  was  fo 
thoroughly  perfuaded  of  the  great  advantage  it  would  be  both 
to  the  Proteilant  religion  and  to  learning,  that,  arduous  as 
the  tafk  was,  he  fet  about  executing  it  himfelf.  He  had  made 
a  good  progrefs  in  it,  as  appears  from  his  works,  a  catalogue 
•of  which  may  be  feen  below  [c]  ;  and  no  doubt  would  have 

proceeded 


,  [B]  We  may  form  a  probable  con- 
jecture of  his  plan,  from  a  paffage  in 
-the  juflr  cited  letter  to  U  flier,'  where  he 
expreffes  himfelf  thus  :  "  Mr.  Eriggs 
*'  will  fatisfy  you  in  this  and  fundry 
"  other  projects  of  mine,  if  they  mif- 
"  carry  not  for  want  of  maintenance  : 
*'  it  would'  deferve  a  prince's  purfe.  If 
*c  I  was'  in  Germany,  the  ftate  would 
"  defray  all  charges.  Cannot  our  ef- 
"  tates  fupply  what  is  wanting  ?  If 
*'  every  -churchman  that  hath  lool. 
"  per  annum  and  upwards  will  lay 
*'  down  but  I  s.  for  every  hundred  to- 
**  wards  thefs  public  works,  I  will  un- 
*'  dertake  the  reprinting  of  the-fathersj 
"  and  fetting  forth  of  .  five  or  fix  ortho- 
tc  dox  writers,  comparing  -of  books 
"  printed  with  printed  or  written  ;  col- 
lating  of  Hopifh  tranfiations  in 
Greek  5  and  generally  whatfoeve'r 
fliall  concern  books  or  the  purity  of 
them.  I  will  take  upon  me  to  he  a 
'**  magifterof  S  Patalii  inEngland,  if  I 
"  be  thereunto  lawful!"/  required." 
[c]  A  lift  of  his  works,  i.  "Phi- 

i-       -J 


"  patres  univerfos,  &c.  Oxf.  1607," 
4to.  8.  "  Apology  for  John  Wick- 
"  liffe,  &c.  Cxf.  1608,"  410,  to  this 
is  added  the  "  Life  of  John  Wickiiffe." 
9.  "  A  Treatife  of  the  Corruption  of 
Scriptures,  Councfls,  and  Fathers, 
'"  &c.  Lond.  1611,"  4to,  and  1688, 
Svo  5  this  is  reckoned  his  principal 
work.  ic.  "  The  Jefuits  Downfall 
"  threatened — for  their  wicked  Lives, 
"  acctlrfed  Manners,  heretical  Doc- 
"  trine,  and  more  than  Machiavilian 
"  Policy,  Oxf.  1612, "4to;  to  this  is 
added  "  The  Life  of  Father  Pavibns,  an 


"  Engiiihjefuit." 


n. 


" 


Filiuspapz 


'* 


*' 
" 


papalis  ch.  I.  Lond. '162?;  tranf- 
lated  from,  Latin  into  Englifh  by  Wil- 
liam Crafhaw  :  our  author's  name  is 
not  put  to'  it.  12.  "  Index  generalls 
'*  fantl.  •  Patrum  ad  fingulos  verfus 
e<  cap.  v.  fecundum  Matthseum,  &c. 


u 


Lond.    1624,"    Svo.      ic;. 


Nctae 


-       - 

'•  lobiblicn 
4to.     2.  '«' 


R.  Dunelmenfis,  1599, 
Ecloga  Oxonio-Cantabvi- 
"  gienfis,  Load.  1600,"  410.  3.  <(Cy- 
*5  prianus  Redivivus,  &c."  printed 
with  the  <:  Ecloga."  4.  "  Spicilegium 
tf  divi  Auguftini  :  hoc  eft,  libri  dc  fide 
<{  ad  Pet.  Diacon.  collatio  &  caitiga- 
"  tio,"  printed  alib  with  the  "Ecloga." 

*'  Belium  papale  fsu  concordia  dif- 

cors  Sext.  V.    &  dementis  VIII. 

circa    Hieronym.     Edition.     Lond. 

i6oo,"  4  to,  and  1678,  Svo.  6. 
<{  Catalogus  librorum  in  bibliotheca 
'*  Bodleiana,  Oxf.  i6oc,"4to,  reprint- 
ed with  many  additions  in  410,  1620, 
to  which  was  added  an  appendix  in 
1636  :  in  this  catalogue  is  infeited  that 
of  all  the  MSS.  then  in  the  Bodl.  li- 
brary. 7.  "'  Concordantije  S.  patrum, 
4<  i.  e.  vera  &  p_ia  libri  Canticorum  per 


5 
ff 


«« 


"  ad  Georg.  Wicelium  de  mechodo- 
<:  concordis  ecclefiaftic?e,  &c.  1625," 
Svo.  14.  tl  Vindicias  Gregerians,  feu 
"  reftitutus  Gregorius  iviagnus  e:c 
"  MSS.  &c.  de  Geneva,  1615."  15. 
'•  ?.':anuduftion,  or  Introduction  unto 
"  Divinity,  &c.  O^.  1625, "'4.10,  16. 
"  Humble  and  earneft  Requeft  to  the 
*'  Church  of  England,  for  and  in  the 
*'  Behalf  of  Books  touching  Religion," 
in  one  fheet  Svo,  1625.  17.  "  Expla- 
"  nation  or  enlarging  of  the  Ten  Ar- 
"  tides  in  his  Supplication  lately  exlii- 
'•'  bited  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Church 
"  of  England,  Oxf.  1625,"  4to.  iS. 
'*  Specimen  Corruptelarum  pontificio- 
<(  rum  in  Gypriano,  Ambrofio,  Greg. 
"  Magno,  &c.  Lond.  1626."  19. 
tf  Index  librorum  proliibitorum  a  poji- 
"  tificiis,  Oxf.  1627,"  .Svo.  20.  "Ad- 
<c  monitio  ad  theologos  proteftantes  de 
((  libris  pontificiorum  caute  legendis,1' 
MS.  21 .  "  Enchiridion  thcoJogicum,1' 
MS,  22.  *'  Liber  de  fufpicionibus  & 
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proceeded  much  farther  towards  completing  his  defign,  had 
not  he  been  prevented  by  his  death,  which  happened,  1629, 
at  Oxford.  Wood  informs  us,  that  he  left  behind  him  the 
character  of  being  the  moft  induftrious  and  indefatigable 
writer  againft  the  Papifts,  that  had  been  educated  in  Oxford 
fmce  the  Reformation;  and  in  reality  his  defigns  were  fa 
great,  and  fo  well  known  to  be  for  the  public  benefit  of 
learning  and  the  church  of  England,  that  Camden,  fpeaking 
of  him  in  his  life-time,  calls  him  "  a  learned  man  and  a  true 
4C  lover  of  books,  wholly  dedicated  to  learning  ;  who  is  now 
"  laborioufly  fearching  the  libraries  of  England,  and  pro- 
"  pofeth  that  for  the  public  good  which  will  be  for  the  great 
"  benefit  of  England." 

*{  cbngeSfarisj"    MS.  .    Thefe    three  order    of    begging    friars,    written    by 

"Wood  fays  he  faw  in  the  Lambeth  li-  Wickliffe;  with  a  book  intituled, (i  Fif- 

brary,  under  D.   42,  3  j   but  whether  "  cus  papalis,  five  catalogus  indulgen- 

printed,   fays  he,   I  know  not,  perhaps  <f  tiarum,  &c.  Lond.  1617,"  4to :    but 

the  <l  Enchiridion"  is.  Dr.  James  like-  fome  were   of  opinion   this   book  was 

wife  tranllated,  from  French  into  Eng-  published  by  William  Cralhaw,  already 

lift,  "  The  Moral    Philofophy  of  the  mentioned.     Several  letters  of  our  au- 

:  btoics,  Lond.  1598,"  8vo:   and  pub-  thor    are    in   the    appendix  to   Parr's 


blifhed  two  fhort   treatifes  againft  the     "  Life  of  Ulher." 


•'o 


JAMES  (RICHARD),  nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  Ath.  Oxen, 
born  in  the  fame  place,  and  entered  of  Exeter-college,  Ox- 
ford ;  but  being  chofen  fcholar  of  Corpus-ChrifH  1608,  took 
his  degrees  in  arts  at  the  regular  times,  became  probationer- 
fellow  of  his  college  in  1615,  and  entered  into  orders. 
About  1619,  he  travelled  through  Wales  into  Scotland ; 
and  thence  to  Shetland,  Greenland,  and  into  Ruflia  :  of 
which  he  wrote  obfervations  the  fame  year.  He  proceeded 
B.D.  in  1624,  and  not  long  after  affixed  Selden,  in  com- 
pofing  his  "  Marmora  Arundeliana,"  publifhe'd  in  1628. 
He  was  alfo  very  ferviceable  to  Sir  Robert  Cotton  and  his 
foh  Sir  Thomas,  in  difoofms;  and  fettling;  their  noble  library : 

i  O  O  j 

with  the  former  of  thefe  (who  v/as  no  friend  to  the  preroga- 
tive) he  was  committed  clofe  prifoner,  by  order  of  the'houfe 
of  lords,  in  1629.  During  his  confinement  he  compofed  a 
copy  of  verfes  in  Ehglilh,  which  he  prefixed  afterwards  to  a 
copy  of  all  the  printed  works  of  his  own  original  compo- 
"  ntion,  bound  in  one  volume,  and  prefented  to  the  Bodleian 
library' fome  time  before  his  death,  which  happened  in  i  638. 
Wood  tells  us,  that  he  was  efteemed  a  perfon  well  ver fed  in 
moft  parts  of  learning  ;  and  particularly  was  a  very  good 
Grecian,  a  poet,  an  excellent  critic,  antiquary,  divine,  and 
admirably  well  fkiiled  in  the  Saxon  and  Gothic  languages. 

That 
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That  nothing  was  wanting  but  a  fmecure  or  prebend,  either 
of  which  if  conferred  upon  him,  Hercules's  labours  would 
have  feemed  a  trifle  :   moreover,  that  he  was  of  a  far  better 
judgement  than  his  uncle  ;    and,    had  he  lived  to  his  age, 
would  have  furpaffed  him  in  publifhed  books.     His  uncle 
himfelf,  in  a  letter  to  Uflier,  gives  the  following  character 
of  him :  "  A  kinfman  of  mine  is  at  this  prefent,  by  my  di- 
*6  redlion,  writing  Becket's  life,  wherein  it  (hall  be  plainly 
cc  (hewed,  both  out  of  his  own  writings,  and  thofe  of  his 
*c  time,  that  he  was  not,  as  he  is  efteemed,  an  arch-faint, 
ct  but  an  arch-rebel ;  and  that  the  Papifts  have  been  not  a 
<c  little  deceived  by  him.     This  kinfman  of  mine,  as  well 
"  as  myfelf,  fhould  be  right  glad  to  do  any  fervice  to  your 
-"  lordfhip  in  this  kind.     He  is  of  ftrength,  and  well  both 
tc  able  and  learned  to  effectuate  fomewhat  in  this  kind,  cri- 
"  tically  feen  both  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  knowing 
cc  well  the  languages  both  French,    Spanifh,    and  Italian^ 
"  immenfe  and  beyond  all  other  men  in  reading  of  the  MSS. 
*'  of  an  extraordinary  ftyle  in  penning  j  fuch  a  one  as  I 
"  dare  balance  with  any  prieft  or  Jefuit  in  the  world  of  his 
%c  age,  and  fuch  a  one  as  I  could  wifh  your  lordfhip  had 
"  about  you  :    but  paupertas    'mimic a  bonis  eft  moribus,  and 
"  both  fatherlefs  and  motherlefs,  and  almoft  (but  for  myfelf) 
ct  I  may  fay  (the  more  is  pity)  friendlefs. 

JAMES  (Dr.  ROBERT),  an  Englifh  phyficiah  of  great 
eminence,  and  particularly  diftinguiihed  by  the  preparation 
of  a  mod  excellent  Fever-powder,  was  born  at  Kinverftori 
in  Stafford  (hire,  A.D.  1703  :  his  father  a  major  in  the  army, 
his  mother  a  fifler  of  Sir  Robert  Clarke.  He  was  of  St. 
John's-college  in  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  A,B. 
and  afterwards  pra£tifed  phyfic  at  Sheffield,  Lichfield,  and 
Birmingham  fucceffively.  Then  he  removed  to  London, 

*j*  j  ' 

nnd  became  a  licentiate  in  the  college  of  phyficians  ;  but,  in 
what  years,  we  cannot  fay.  At  London,  he  applied  him- 
felf to  writing  as  well  as  praclifmg  phyfic  ;  and,  in  1743* 
publifhed  a  "  Medicinal  Dictionary,"  3  vois.  folio.  Soon 
after,  he  publifhed  an  Englifh  tranflation,  with  a  fupplenieht 
by  himfelf,  of  "  Ramazzini  de  morbis  artificum  ;"  to  which 
he  alfo  prefixed  a  piece  of  Frederic  Hoffman  upon  u  End£* 
"  mial  Diitempers,"  8vo.  In  1746,  "  The  Praftice  of" 
"  Phyfic,"  2  vols.  8vo;  in  1760,  "  On  Canine  Madnefs," 
8vo  ;  in  1764,  "  A  Difpenfatory,"  8vo.  June  25,  1755* 
when  the  king  was  at  Cambridge,  James  wa?  admitted  by 
mandamus  to  the  doclorfhip  of  phyfic.  In  1778?  Mrere  pub- 
lifhed 


JAMES. 

lulled  "  A  DifTertation  upon  Fevers,"  and  "  A  Vindication 
"  of  the  Fever-Powder,"  8vo ;  with  "  ^  fhort  Treatife  o* 
"  the  Diforders  of  Children,"  and  a  very  good  print  of  Dr., 
James.  This  was  the  8th  edition  of  the  "•  Diflertation,"  of 
which  the  rlrft  was  printed  in  1751  ;  and  the  purpofe  of  it 
was,  to  fet  forth  the  fuccefs  of  this  powder,  as  well  as  to 
defcribe  more  particularly  the  manner  of  administering  it. 
The  a  Vindication"  was  pofthumous  and  unfmiihed  :  for 
he  died  March  23,  1776,  while  he  was  employed  upon  it. 
The  editor  informs  us,  that  "  it  is  only  a  pare  of  a  much 
"  larger  tract,  which  included  a  defence  of  his  own  charac- 
"  ter  and  conduct  in  hi:  profefnon  ;  and  was  occafioned," 
he  fays,  "  by  the  violent  and  calumnious  attacks  of  his  bre- 
*'  thren  of  the  faculty  [AJ." 

"  Quonam  fato  fi«:ri" — by  what  unaccountable  perverfe- 
nefs  in  our  frame  does  it  happen5  that  we  fet  ourfelves  fo 
zealoufly  againft  any  thina  new  ?     The  Fever-Powder  grew 
into  repute  about  the  year   1750;  and  it  was  no  fooner  in 
repute,  than  the  phyikians  began  to  perfecute,  as  fome  time 
after  the  chemifts   began  to   counterfeit,  it.     Two  fets  of 
men,  therefore,  might  be   conlidered    as  inimical  to  it,  the 
phyficians  by  their  invectives,  the  chemifts  by  tneir  adultera- 
tions ;   and  the  latter  would  difgrace  it  more  effectually  than 
the  former,    by  being  the  occaiion   of  numbers  to  perifh, 
whom  the  genuine  powder  would  have  cured.     It  was,  it 
feems,  fo  natural  to  expect  the  perfecution  of  fuch  a  powder, 
that  one  of  the  profeilion  may  aim  oft  be  thought  to  have 
actually  foretold  it.     "   Can  any  one,"  fays   he,  "  behold 
"  without  fcorn  fuch  drones  of  phyficians,  that,  after  the 
"  fpacc  of  fo  many  hundred  years  experience  and  practice  of 
"  their  predecciibrs,  not  one  fingle  medicine  hath  yet  been 
"  detected  by  them,  that  hath  the  leaft  force,  direCciy  and 
"  per  fei  to  oppofe,    refift,    and   expel  a   continual   fever  ? 
"  Should  any  by  a  more  feduious  obfervation  pretend,  or 
'make  the  leaft  ftep  towards,    the   difcovery   of  fuch  re- 
medies, their  hatred  and  envy  would  iwell   againft  him, 
as     a    legion  of  devils  againft   virtue  :    whole   focieties 
would  dart  their  malice  at  him,  and  torture  din-   with  all 
the  calumnies  imaginable,  without  fticking  at  any  thing 
that  fhould  deftroy  him  root   and   branch  :  for   he,  who 
"  profefies  a  reformation  of  the  art  of  phyfic,  muft  refoive" 
"•  to  run  the  hazard  of  the  martyrdom  of  his  reputation,  life, 

[A]  Advertisement* 
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"  and  eft-ate  [B]."  Dr.  Morton,  who  has  faved  miliions  of 
lives,  as  James  obferves,  by  pointing  out  the  ufe  of  the 
bark^  complains  of  the  oppofition  which  was  made  to  that 
medicine  :  "  it  is  an  undoubted  truth,"  fays  he,  "  that  there 
"  were  many  villainous  flanderers  every  where,  efpecially 
"  in  London,  who  wickedly  and  artfully  confpired  to  fup- 
<c  prefs  the  rifmg  reputation  of  this  febrifuge;  left,  by  this 
"  foort  method  of  curing  fevers,  they  fhould  lofe  opportuni- 
*c  ties  of  picking  the  pockets  of  their  patients  [c]." 

It  fhould  feem,  as  if  an  inventor  was  in  a  fimilar  fituation 
with  the  citizen  of  old,  who  could  not  propound  a  law, 
without  an  halter  about  his  neck.     Nay,  indeed,  in  a  worfe 
fituation,  as  having  a  more  certain  fire-ordeal  to  go  through : 
for  the  law  might  pafs,  and  the  propounder  efcape  hanging  ; 
but  the  novel ift  or  innovater,  as  they  call  him,  is  fure  to  be 
perfecuted.     The  efficacy  of  James's  Powder  is,  we  pre- 
iume,  as  well  eftabliftied  by  matter  of  fact,  as  the  efficacy 
of  any  medicine  that  ever  was  hit  on  :  but,  alas  !  what  is 
matter  of  facl:  againft  prejudices  and  paffions  ?  and,  efpe- 
cially, when  thefe  prejudices  and  paffions  are  inflamed  and 
heightened  by  interefted  and  felfifh  motives.     There  was 
once  a  violent  diiTenfion  between  Peripatetics  and  Galenifls 
about  the  origin  of  the  nerves  ;  the  former  deducing  them 
from  the  heart,    the   latter  from  the  brain.     A  Galenical 
anatomift  of  Venice  happened  to  be  performing,  at  a  lecture 
upon  the  fubje6l,  when  a  noble  Peripatetic,  his  antagonift, 
was  prefent ;    and  he  proceeded  with   more   than  ordinary 
care,  becaufe  he  had  the  conviction  of  this  Peripatetic  par- 
ticularly in  view.     He  diffected  with  accuracy  each  minute 
part  j    and,  laying  open  the  root  out  of  which  the  nerves 
grew,   publicly  exhibited  its  fituation  in  the  brain.     Upon 
which,  turning  to  his  antagonift,  he  afked,  "  if  he  was  at 
<c  length  convinced,  that  the  nerves  fprung  from  the  brain, 
"  and  not  from  the  heart  ?':    who,  after  fome  paufe,  "  al- 
*f  lowed  indeed  the  facl;  to  be  fo  very  plain  and  obvious,  that 
"  he  could  not  but  have  afTented  to  it,  if  Arljloth  bad  not 
"  declared  the  contrary  [D]." 

Bur, 

*  [B]  "The   Art  of  curing   Difeafes  "  primenda ;  ne,  fciiicet,  hac  fuccinfta 

"  by .Expeftation.  By  Gideon  Harvey,  "  methodo    tehres    obtruncandi   segro- 

*'  M.  D.  1-fr.d.  i6?.c,"  p.  196.  <f  tantium  crumenas  emulgendi  occaho 

-  [c]  *' VerJiftmum  quidem  eft,  non  "  tolieretur.  Pyrctoiogia,  Lond.  169-2,''' 

*'  defuin*e   nrfarios   ouci'dam  detredla-  p.  121. 

**  tores  ubique,  prsffertirn  Lon4ini,.  qui  [D]   This  ftory  is  told  in  the  "  Syf- 

*'  dole  malo  confiii^inceperunt  de  hu-  "  tema  Cofaiicum"  of  Galils-us,  who- 

**  T«!«  FeLrii'ugi  rama  i^rsmature  fup-     was  himfclf  an  illuitrious  example  to 
«  "  *  .i_ 
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But,  v/hat  are  the  objections  to  this  jufcly  famous  Pow- 
-7hv,  feme  (it  is  laid)  refufe  to  giv^it,.  becaufe  they 

w  not  \vhat  it  is  :  and  indeed,  once  m  rnv  hearing,  an 
eld  country- apothecary  (than  whom  exiileth  not,  in  general, 
a  more  feir-iV.irlcient  creature)  declared  himfelf  with  much 
confcientious  for:naiity  to  this  purpofe  : — be  did  ;:st  kiiG\;.-, 

vGtb,  at  it  was  compounded.     He  had  better   have 

,  that  he  v  ..s  afraid  it  might  hurt  the  fale  of  his  drugs  [E]  : 
and  then,*  though  he  woulcl  have  laid  nothing  more  th 

t  every  body  knew,  he  would  at  lea..  :  ipoken  fenfe. 
For,  did  the  dotard  know  the  conftituent  parts,  or  of  what 
any  thin  'as  compounded?  Suppofing  integrity  and  pni- 
i  i  py  to  be  any  way  concerned,  his  bulinefs  was,  net 
to  difpUte  captiouiiy  about  Pr'mcipm  or  Prirno2;enial  parti- 
cles, but  to  fearch  anxiouily  and  curioufiy  into  facts  or  ef- 
fccls  ;  and,  if  the  Powder  was  found  to  operate  as  repre- 
icnced,  to  give  it  at  all  adventure?,  let  it  be  compounded  of 
v/hat  it  would.  I  could  net  it  to  engage  upon  this  oeca- 

fion  ;  elfe  1  might  have  referred  this  apothecary,  a-  1  would 
fbrne  c  i  tters,  to  Hippocrates  the  father  of  them  all: 
who,  far  from  c  -ing  -"d  fcornfully  rejecting  without 
examination,  advites  practitioners  to  examine  everything; 
a:.d  tc  to  encuire  of  all,  oi-.viiciars  or  not,  if  in  anv  cafe  they 

••  .'  - 

tc        .    -  ;n^g  •    -       *"F  V      An;i?  lurcly,  with  good 

reaic-n  :  fince,  as  a  late  phyiician  obferved,  t4  even  ignorant 
"  people,  not  knowing  the  theories  of  the  learned,  nor 
<c  therefore  milled  bv  ;;;ern3  have  ibmetirnes  followed,  what 

..    .,  ho«^  feeble  a  thing  even  a        t  :ar;es»     I    am   certain,    that 

of  f.icl  ':-;,  ui-,.i".ni"b  .  .  -  .  the  true  reafon  of  all  the  op- 
f\:  (  .  -.  -.•--<  pofidon  made  to  it:  ufe,  anci  to  rne 

Copernicus   revived   the   ancient   afrro-  **   as  the  author  of  it.      The phyncians, 

:.:.-     .      .      made  the  fui        lot  l  '^  thac  ii.ive  lilted  under  the  apotheca- 

earth,  the  centre  of  the  pir.-jt.ii-y  ;\i-  <•  ries   banners,  h?.ve  meanly  delerte.l 

ceai.                     i,   by  way  of  objeftion,  li  the  caufe  of  th:  public."     Vindica- 

th.            .                            :rgothefame  ti^n,    occ,    p.   09.— »But  all  have  not 

phafes  with  the  moon.     ThisGaiilae.  .               :cancs  :  for  fame 

afcerwai'ds  difcovered   by  his  teleicone  avow  it^cfficacyj  and  prefer! be  it  open- 

;i  be  the  real  matter  of  fad  ;   but  this  ly  ;  \vhile   ::bcr:,,  t">   \vhom   the  fpirit 

Real  Matter  of  fail,  being  adverie  co  of  ;»;.T.'/VV^.;«  is  not  vouchfafed  in  inch 

Recciv'.  Ori-iion,  ex-oofed  him  to  the  abr:i;;in:e,  though  they  attecl  to  dif- 

cognizaiice  of  i'ope  Urban  VIII.  \vhc  countcr.ir.ee,  ufe  it  under  a  difguifc. 

pro.c.iD^I  him  as  an  heretic,  and  threw  [E]  M.r  .•  v;;..  'zra.oa,  l^n^',  »^-o;j«iv, 

him  IL           -   .          "hence  h:   vas    iot  Sv  TJ  coxh;  ^i.'xi>r;cj.     De  PriPcept.s  — 

re;              .       !,e   had  formally  abjured  "  Emc-iri  ,i   i;  vetula  fsepenumero  in 

vrhat  he  hr.i  feen  v--i:h  his  eyej.  {(  curandis  rnorbis   felicius   operentrir, 

'•'  A.i  ejection  to  mv  oowJer,  *'  qoam  medici  eruditi."     Bacon,  ac 

.  _J  V  -  i  i 

*'   :.nd  a  very  ferious  one,  is,  that  is  has     Au^m.  Scient.  lib.  iv. 

*(  z  teaieri:y  to  i£j^a;r  thi  tvaie  of 

A  a  2  4<  is 
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"  is  not  unfrequently   a   better  guide,  /-traditional  experi- 
*«  ence  [cj  ;" 

Another  objection  to  this  Powder  is,  that  it  is  empirical. 
If  by  cuipiricai  they  mean  a  medicine  that  has  been  tried  or 
experienced,  as  the  \vor.i  according  to  its  Grecian  origin 
imports,  fo  it  cu^ht  to  be  ;  elfe  it  may  be  good  for  nothing, 
or  even  hurtful,  for  any  thing  that  is  known.  But  they  do 
not  mean  this :  they  mean,  that  It  is  not  agreeable  to  Fbar- 
mac.  Londinenf.  that  it  is  below  the  dignity  of  liberal  prac- 
tice [H]  ;  and  that,  in  ihcrt,  it  is  net  an  orthodox  medicine. 
For  there  is  an  orthodoxy  in  phyfic,  as  well  as  in  divinity  ; 
and  a  man  may  be  an  heretic  with  the  profefibrs  of  either, 
if  he  {hall  offend  againft  their  refpec\ive  eitabliihments,  by 
advancing  any  thine;  ^vi-:1,  or  inconfiftent  with  them.  Let, 
however,  what  will  become  of  orthodoxy,  truth  in  all  cafes 
ought  to  prevail;  and  efpeciallv,  ?s  in  the  prefent,  where 
the  fafety  and  lives  of  men  are  at  itake  :  for,  as  yamcs  him- 
felf  writes,  "  if  the  dignity  of  phyfic,  like  that  of  Moloch, 
*•'  is  to  be  fupported  by  human  facrifices,  it  is  the  duty  of 
"  every  civil  fociety  to  treat  both  the  art  and  its  profeiibrs 
"  like  the  Knights-Templars,  \vho,  for  their  tranfcendesit 
*'  villainies,  were  extirpated  from  the  face  of  the  earth  [i].'3 

Another  circumftance,  \vhich  hath  been  urged  to  difgrace 
the  Powder  (and  the  laft  I  (hall  mentj.cn  is)  is,  that  it  "hath 
"  no  fpccific  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  feyers,  and  that  other 
"  medicines  will  do  as  well  [K  j."  We  verily  believe,  and 
our  faith  is  grounded  upon  matter  of  facl,  that  it  hath  fpe- 
cijic  qualities  ;  that  it  will  cure  fevers  more  effectually,  and 
(as  all  own)  more  fpeedily,  than  any  other  medicine  :  but^ 
were  this  not  fo,  and  were  it  only  of  equal  efficacy  with 
others,  there  is  lurely  fomething  very  ungenerous  and  ma- 
lign in  the  cavil.  For,  what  does  it  amount  to?  why,  it 
amounts  to  this,  viz.  that  Dr.  James  is  a  bufy,  forward, 
prefumptuous  fellow,  for  labouring  to  diftinguim.  himfelf  by 
being  uieful  in  his  profefnon ;  and  ought  particularly  to  be 
difcouraged,  hated,  and  perfecuted,  for  afpiring  after  zjpecific9 
\vhich  none  of  his  fraternity  had  been  able  to  difcover.  Thus 
I  recollect  an  Athenian  voter,  a  notable  wifeacre  doubtlefs, 

[G]  "  Mufgrave  on  the  Nerves,"         [i]  *'  Vindication,"  p.  98. 
chap.  vi.  [K] — "   certe   medicamentum   me- 

[H]  Dr.  Donald  Monro  haj^i  dedi-  "  lius  non  eft  quam  '.a-iarum  cmcticum, 

cated    hivS     "    Prajleftiones     Medicae,  "  aliaque  medicament?,  a  medicis  quo- 

*<   1776,"  8vo,  to  the  College  of  PJiy-  "   tidie   adhibita;     nullam    enim   vim. 

ficiansj  in  thefe  terms  :  "  Collegio  Re-  <f  fpscljlcajn  .^d  febres  profligandas  pof- 

*'  gio  Medigorum  Londinenn  Mediciitts  "  iideu"  Monro's  Pr^l,  Med".  p.  62. 
*e  tiberalii  Cultori  &  Patrono.1* 

who 
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who,  when  afked  why  he  thought  Articles  deferving  of 
banimment,  replied,  that  "  for  his  part  he  knew  nothing  of 
"  Ariftides,  but  that  he  had  no  notion  of  his  pretending  to 
"  be  jujl  above  others  :" — "  fe  ignorare  Ariftidem,  fed  fibi 
"  non  placere,  quod  tam  cupide  elaboraflet,  ut  praeter  caste  - 
66  ros  JUSTUS  appellaretur."  C 

To  conclude :  if  James  did  not  live  to  fee  his  Powder 
received,  and  its  ufe  adopted,  umverfally,  he  only  experienced 
what  all  advancers  of  neiu  things  experienced  before  him  ; 
unlefs  we  may  except  Hervey,  the  difcoverer  of  the  Blood's 
Circulation  ;  who  is  faid  by  Hobbes  to  have  been  "  the  only 
"  one,  that  conquered  envy  in  his  life-time,  and  faw  his 
u  new  doctrine  every  where  eftablifhed  :" — -c£  Harveius  folus,  Prxf>af-  *<J 
"  quod  fciam,  do6lrinam  novam  fuoerata  invidia  vivens  fta-  nSSSA 

et   i  -T    •     5i  rmioiopn* 

"  bilwt." 

Dr.  James  was  married,  and  left  fons  and  daughters.  His 
eldeft  fon,  Robert  Harcourt  James,  educated  at  Merchant- 
Taylor's-fchool,  is  now  of  St,  John's-college  in  Oxford, 
and  preparing  himfelf  for  the  do&orfhip  of  phyfic, 

JAMYN  (AMADIS),  a  French  poet,  was,  in  his  youth, 
a  great  traveller,  and  run  over  Greece,  the  illes  of  the  Ar-r 
chipelago,  and  Afia  Minor.  Poetry  being  his  delight,  heap- 
plied  himfelf  to  it  from  his  infancy  ;  and  his  writings,  both  in 
verfe  and  profe,  fhew  that  he  had  ftudied  carefully  the  Greel$ 
and  Latin  authors,  efpecially  the  poets.  He  is  efteemed  the 
rival  of  Ronfard,  who  was  his  contemporary  and  friend  ; 
but  he  is  not  fo  bombaft,  nor  fo  rous;h  in  the  ufe  of  Greek 

j  ^3  * 

words,  and  his  ftyle  is  more  natural,  fimple,  and  pleafmg, 
Jamyn  was  fecretary  and  chamber-reader  in  ordinary  to 
Charles  IX,  and  died  about  1585.  We  have,  j<  his  «  Poetical 
*c  Works,"  in  2  vols.  2.  c<f  Difcours  de  philofophie  a  Paffi- 
^  charis  6t  a  Pedanthe,"  with  feven  academical  difcourfes, 
the  whole  in  profe,  Paris,  1584,  I2mo.  3.  '^  A  Tranfla- 
"  tion  of  Homer's  Iliad,"  in  French  verfe,  begun  by  Hus;h 
Salel,  and  finimed  by  Jamyn  from  the  i2th  book  inclufive, 
to  which  is  added  a  tranflation  of  the  three  firft  books  of  the 
«  OdyfTey/* 

JANSEN  (CORNELIUS),  bimop  of  Ypres,  principal  of 
the  feet  called  JanlTenifts,  was  born  in  a  village  called  Akoy, 
near  Leerdam,  in  Holland,  of  R-oman  Catholic  parents  [A]  j 

[A]  His  father's  name  was  Jan  Otde,  by  trade  a  carpenter,  his  mother  was 
failed  Lyntze  Gilberts. 

A  a  3  and, 
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and,  -having  had  his  grammar-learning  at  Utrecht,  went  to 
Louvain  in  1602.  Afterwards  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
met  with  John  du  Verger  de  Hauranne,  afterwards  abbot  of 
Saint-Cyran,  with  whom  he  had  contracted  a  very  ilrick 
friendmip  in  Louvain.  Some  time  after,  du  .Verger  re- 
moving to  Bayonne,  he  followed  him  thither  :  where  pur- 
fuing  their  rtudies  with  unabated  ardour,  they  were  noticed 
by  the  bilhop  of  that  province,  who,  conceiving  a  great 
efteem  for  them,  procured  du- Verger  a  canonry  in  his  ca- 
thedra], and  fet  Janien  at  the  head  of  a  college  or  fchool. 
He  fpent  five -or  fix  years  in. Bayonne,  applying;  himfelf  with 
the  fame  vigour  to  the  fludy  of  the  fathers,  St.  Auftin  in 
particular  ;  and,  as  he  did  not  appear  to  be  of  a  fbrong  con- 
iHtution,  du  Verger's  mother  ufed  fometimes  to  tell  her  fon, 
that  he  would  prove  the  death  of  that  worthy  young  Fleming, 
by  making  him  overitudy  himfelf. 

At  length,  the  bimop  being  raifed  to  the  archiepifcopal 
fee  of  Tours,  prevailed  with  du  Verger  to  go  to  Paris  :  fo 
that  Janfen  being  thus  feparated  from  his  friend,  and  not 
fure  of  the  protection  of  the  new  bifhop,  left  Bayonne  ;  and 
after  12  years  refidence  in  France  returned  to  Louvain, 
•where  he  was  chofen  principal  of  the  college  of  St.  Pulche- 
ria.  But  this  place  was  not  altogether  fo  agreeable,  as  it 
did  not  afford  him  leifurc  to  pur  me  his  ftudies  fo  much  as 
he  wifhcd,  for  which  reafon  he  refufed  to  teach  philofophy. 
He  took  his  degree  of  D.D.  1617,  with  great  reputation, 
was  admitted  a  profeiTor  in  ordinary,  and  grew  into  fo  much 
efteem,  that  the  univerfity  fent  him  twice,  in  1624,  an(^  *-he 
enfuing  year,  upon  affairs  of  great  confequence,  into  Spain  ; 
and  that  monarch,  his  fovereign,  made  him  profeflbr  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  Louvain,  1630:  notwithftanding  the 
Spanifii  inquilition  lodged  fome  informations  againft  him  in 
1627  [B],  with  Bafil  de  Leon,  the  principal  doctor  of  the 
univerfity  of  Salamanca,  at  whofe  houfe  he  lodged.  But 
the  complaint  was  chiefly  that  he  was  a  Dutchman,  and  con- 
fequently  an  heretic  ;  and  Bafil  anfvvcred  them  fo  much  to  the 
advantage  of  Janfen,  that  his  enemies  were  quite  out  of 
countenance.  Mean  while,  his  Spanifh  majcfty  obfeiving, 
with  a  jealous  eye,  the  intriguing  politics  arid  growing 
'power  .of  the  French,  put  his  new  prefcilbr  upon- writing  a 
book,  to  expofe  them  to  the  Pope,  as -no  good  Catholics, 
fince  they  made  no  fcruple  of  forming  alliances  with  Pro- 
teilant  ftates.  Janfcn  performed  the  tail-:,  in  his  "  Mars 

[E]  See  a  letter  of  his,  dated  December  IT,  that  year* 
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cc  Gallicus  [cl,"  which  is  replete  with  invidious  exclama* 
tions  againft  the  fervices  France  continually  did  the  Pro- 
teftants  of  Holland  and  Germany,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the 
Romilh  religion;  in  which  the  Dutch  are  treated  as  rebels, 
who  owe  the  Republican  liberty  they  enjoy  to  an  infamous 
usurpation.  It  was  this  fervice  that  procured  him  the  mitre, 
in  1635,  when  his  Spanifti  majefty  promoted  him  to  the  fee 
of  Ypres. 

It  feems  he  had  fome  years  before  maintained  a  contro- 
verfy  againft  the  Proteftants  upon  the  fubjecl:  of  grace  and 
predeftination,  which  happened  thus  :  The  States -General 
published  an  edict  in  1629,  forbidding  the  public  exercife 
of  the  Roinifh  religion  in  Boifleduc  ;  and  appropriated  the 
ecclefiaftical  revenues  of  the  mayoralty  of  that  city  to  the 
fervice  of  the  Proteftant  religion,  when  they  appointed  four 
minifters  to  preach  there.  Thefe,  hearing  that  many  (lan- 
ders concerning  their  doctrine  were  fecretly  fpread,  published 
a  manifeflo ;  declaring  that  they  taught  nothing  but  the 
pure  gofpel,  and  intreating  their  adverfaries  to  propofe  what- 
ever objections  they  might  have  to  make  in  a  public  manner. 
This  was  anfwered  only  by  Janfen,  in  a  piece  intituled  , 
"  Alexipharmacum,"  in  1630.  Gilbert  Voetius,  one  of 
the  four  minifters  v/ho  preached  in  Boifleduc,  wrote  "  Re- 
u  marks  [D],"  which  Janfen  refuted  in  another  piece,  inti- 
tuled, "  Notarum  Spongia,"  in  1631.  "I  he  author  of  thefe 
c'  Remarks,"  replying  in  a  large  book,  intituled  "  Defpe- 
"  rata  caufa  papatus,"  in  1635;  this  was  anfwered  by  Fro- 
mond  a  friend  of  Janfen,  who  intituled  his  piece,  **  Caufae 
ct  deiperatae  Gifberti  Voetii  adverfus  ipongiam— r-Janlenii 
6>  crifis  ofrenfa.'3  This  was  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1636, 
and  refuted  by  Martin  Schoockius,  profeflbr  of  hiftory  and 
eloquence  at  Deventer,  who  intituled  his  anfwer,  "  Defpe- 
^  ratiffima  caufa  papatus,"  which  was  publifhed  in  1638  ; 
here  this  difpute  ended  [E]. 

But  Janfen  had  another  war  to  maintajn,  which  may  be 
called  a  Proteftant  one  ;  for  Theodore  Sirnonis,  a  wavering 
Roman  Catholic,  who  wanted  a  mafter,  waited  upon  him 
at  Louvain,  defiring  him  to  clear  up  fame  doubts  he 


•.    [c]   The  title  of  it  is,  "  Aiexandri  [E]  Uclefs  the  piece  belongs   to  it 

"  patricii  armacani  theolog.  Mars  Gal-  which  was  publifhed  by  Fromondus,  iu 

*'  Ileus  ;  five,  de  juftitia  armorum  &  1640,  with  the  title  of  "  Sycophanta : 

"  fcederum     regis    Galliae    libri     duo  "  epiilola    ad    Giibertum    Voetium.'** 

*l.  1635."  See   -Valerius     Andreas's     Bibliothecj^ 

[n]  The   remarks   were    intituled,  among  Fromondus's  works. 
'*  PtUIonius  Romanus  correil**.;1' 

A  a  4,                                 about 
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about  the  Pope's  infallibility,  the  worfhip  of  the  eucharift, 
and  fome  other  points.  Janfen,  being  puzzled  with  this 
man's  objections,  told  him  one  day,  that  he  would  not  dif- 
pute  with  him  by  word  of  mouth,  but  in  writing  ;  and  that 
he  faw  plainly  he  had  to  do  with  a  Roman  Proteftant  Catho- 
lic, who  would  foon  go  to  Holland,  and  there  boaft  he  had 
overcome  him.  Simonis,  with  fome  difficulty,  complied 
with  the  propofal  :  but,  after  both  had  written  twice  on  the 
fubjedt  in  queftion,  his  lodgings  were  furrounded  with  fol- 
diers,  and  himfelf  threatened  with  the  punifhment  due  tq 
heretics.  Duke  d'Archot's  fecretary  exclaimed  aloud  againft 
him,  and  faid,  that  there  was  wo.o.d  enough  in  his  mailer's 
forefts  to  burn  that  heretic.  i'Jut  as  the  perfon  who  examin- 
ed Simonis,  in  the  name  of  the  archbifhop  of  Malines,  de- 
clared that  he  had  found  him  a  good  Catholic,  and  fully  re- 
folved  to  perfevere  in  the  Rorniih  communion,  the  prHoner 
•was  fet  at  liberty,  and  Janfen  obliged  to  pay  the  expences  of 
the  foldiers[r]. 

Janfen  was  no  fooner  pofTefTed  of  the  bifhopric  of  Ypres, 
than  he  fet  about  reforming  the  diocefe  ;  but  before  he  had 
.completed  thL  good  s/vprk,  \\e  fell  a  facriflce  to  the  plague, 
May  1 6,  163$.  He  was  buried  ...  cathedral,  where  a 
mor.ument  was  ereited  to  his  memory  :  bin  -n  1665  hisfuc- 
cefior,  Francis  de  Robes,  caufed  it  to  be  tnken  dovvn  pri- 
vately in  the  night :  there  being  engraved  on  it  an  elogium 
of  his  virtue  and  erudition,  and  nruticularly  his  book  intitu- 
led "Auguftinus;"  declaring,  that  this  faithful  interpreter 
of  the  moft  fecret  thoughts  of  St.  Auftin,  had  employed  in. 
that  work  a  divine  genius,  an  indefatigable  labour,  and  his 
v/hole  life-time  ;  .and  that  the  church  would  receive  the  be- 
nefit of  it  upon  earth,  as  he  did  the  reward  of  it  in  heaven  : 
%vords  that  .were  highly  ir.-jurious  to  the  bulls  of  Urban  VIII. 
and  Innocent  X.  who  had  cenfured  that  work.  The  bi(hop 
defiroyed  this  monument  by  the  exprefs  orders  of  Pope 
.Alexander  VII.  and  with  the  confent  .of  the  archduke  Leo- 
pold, governor  cf  the  Netherlands,  in  fpite  of  the  refiflance 
of  the  chapter,  which  went  iuch  lengths,  that  one  of  the 
principal  canons  had  the  courage  to  fay,  ^  it  was  not  in  the 

[F]    Yet    Simonis    t\vo    years   after  laffc  Sncinian  :   he  was  principal  of  the 

turned  Protcftant,  and  publifijed  a  book  Socinian  college  or   Kifieiin  in  Lithy- 

jhtkuled,  '*  De  ftatu  &  religione  pro-  ania,    was  well   verfed   in    the  .Greek 

**  pria  papatus  adverfus    Janfeniurn."  tongue,      and     tranflated    Gornenius's 

This   man  firft   quitted   the  Lutheran  a  janua  linguaruni'"     into    that    lan- 

pommunion  to  go  over  to  that  of  Rome,  girige.     Bavle. 
then  turned  Lutheran  again,    and  at 

«*  Pope's 
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**'  Pope's  nor  the  king's  power  to  fupprefs  that  epitaph  :"  fo 
dear  was  Janfen  to  this  canon  and  his  colleagues.     He  wrote 
feveral  other  books  befides    thofe    already   mentioned  [G]  ; 
but  his  "  Auguftinus"  was  his  principal  work,  and  he  fpent 
above  20  years  upon  it.     The  fubje£t  is  about  grace,  free- 
\vill,  and  predefti  nation  •,    which  he  explains  in  a  different 
manner  from  the  doctrine  of  Molina  and  his  difciples.      He 
left  it  complete  at  his  denth,  and  fubmitted  it,  by  his  laft 
will,  to  the  holy  fee.     His  executors,  Fromond  and  Calen, 
printed  it  at  Louvain  in  1640.     It  railed  great  difturbances 
in  that  univerfity,  and  feveral   pieces   appeared  againfr  it  : 
they  particularly  oppofed  it  in  their  theological  thefes.     To 
•put  an  end  to  thefe   difputes,  Pope  Urban  VIII.   in  1642, 
•prohibited   both  Janfen's'  book  and   the  Jefuits  thefes  ;  but 
-with  this  cenfure  upon  the  former,  that  it  received  the  pro- 
pofitions  condemned  by  his  pradeceflbrs.     This  bull,  which 
was   publiihed  at  Louvain,    in  Head  of  pacifying,  inflamed 
matters   more  ;  and  the   difputes  foon  pafied   into   France, 
where  they  were  carried  on  with  equal  warmth.     At  length 
the  bifhops  of  France  drew  up  the  doctrine,  as  they  called  it, 
of  Janfen,  in  five  propofitions,  and  applied   to  the  Pope  to 
condemn  them.     This  was  done  by  Innocent  X.  in  1650  ; 
%vho  drew  up  a  formulary  for  that  purpofe,  which  was  re- 
ceived by  the  aflembly  of  the   French  clergy.     Upon  this, 
Janfen's   party  condemned   alfo  the   five   propofitions;    but 
alledged  they  were  not  maintained  by  Janfen,  whofe  doctrine 
was  very  different.     Arnauld,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  hav- 
ing  figriified,  in  a  printed  letter,  that  he  doubted  v/hether 
the  doctrine  of  the  five  propositions  was  taken  truly  from  that 
of  Janfen,  and  whether  they  had  been  condemned   in   the 
fenfe  maintained  by  him,  hence  grew  the  diftincHon  between 
the  fa£t  and  the  right.     The  aiTembly  of  the  clergy,  in  1660, 
1  66  1,  and  1664.,  ordered  all  perfons  to  fubfcribe  the  formu- 
lary ;  which  being  confirmed  by  the  king's  declaration,  all 
the  ecclefiaftics,  monks  and  nuns,  and  others  in  every  di- 
ocefe,  were  obliged  to  fubfcribe.     Thofe  who  refufed,  were 
interdicted  and  excommunicated  ;  and  they  even   talked  of 
entering  a  procefs  againft  four  biflicps,  who  in  their  public 


[G]  There  are,  I.   <c  Orntlo  de  in-  "  confelentlas  quam  htsbent  eciicla 

"  terioris  hominis  reformatlone."     a.  "  gia  fuper  re  monetaria."     5-  *'  An- 

"  Tetrateuchus  five  comfrjentarius   in  <f  fwer  of  the    Divines   and   Civilian* 

**  4  evangelia."     ^.    "  Pentateuchus  t(  De  juramento  quod   publica  aufto- 

*'  five  commentarius  in   5  libros  Mo-  "  ritate   magi^ratui  defignato  imponi 

*«   fis."     4,  "The  Anf-.vrr  cf  .the  Di-  "folet." 
f(  vines   of   Louvain  .de    vi   obligandi 

snflruments 
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•inftruments  had  diftinguifned  the  facl:  from  the  right;  and  de- 
clared, that  they  delired  only  a  refpectful  and  fubmiilive 
filence  in  regard  to  the  fact.  However,  the  affair  was  ac- 
commodated in  1668,  under  the  pontificate  of  Clement  IX. 
who  was  fatisfted  that  the  bifhops  fhould  fuhfcribe  themfelves, 
and  make  others  fubfcribe  purely  and  {imply ;  though  they 
declared  exprefsly,  that  they  did  not  defire  the  fame  fubmif- 
iion  for  the  fact,  but  for  the  right.  This  was  complied  with  : 
yet  the  difpute  about  fubfcribing  was  afterwards  renewed 
both  in  Flanders  and  France  ;  whereupon  Innocent  XII.  by 
a  brief,  in  1694,  directed  to  the  bifhops  of  Flanders,  de- 
clared that  no  addition  fhould  be  made  to  the  formulary,  but 
that  it  fhould  be  fufficient  to  fubfcribe  fmcerely,  without  any 
diftin&ion,  reftriction,  or  expofition,  condemning  the  pro- 
pofitions  extracted  from  Janfen's  book,  in  the  plain  and  ob- 
vious fenfe  of  the  words.  A  refolution  of  a  cafe  of  confci- 
ence,  figned  by  40  dodlors,  in  which  the  diftin&ion  of  the 
fa£t  from  the  right  was  tolerated,  reinflamed  the  difpute  in 
France,  about  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century :  when 
Pope  Clement  XIII.  by  a  bull  dated  July  15,  1705,  declared, 
that  a  refpeclful  filence  is  not  fufHcient  to  teftify  the  obedi- 
ence due  to  the  conititutions  :  but  that  all  the  faithful  ought 
to  condemn  as  heretical,  not  only  with  their  mouths,  but 
in  their  hearts,  the  fenfe  of  Janfen's  book,  which  is  con- 
demned in  the,  five  proportions,  as  the  fenfe  which  the  words 
properly  import;  and  that  it  is  unlawful  to  fubfcribe  with 
any  other  thought,  mind,  or  fentiment.  This  conflitution 
was  received  by  the  general  aifembly  of  the  French  clergy 
in  1705,  and  published  by  the  king's  authority.  Neverthe- 
3efs  it  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  difputes,  efpecially  in  the 
Low  Countries,  where  diverie  interpretations  were  made  of 
it :  nay,  it  may  be  faid  that  the  conteft  grew  hotter  than 
ever,  after  the  Pope,  by  his  conftitution  of  Sepc.  13,  1773, 
condemned  jci  proportion?,  extracted  from  the  "Paraphrase 
*c  on  the  New  Teitament"  by  Pere  Quefnel,  who  was  then 
at  the  head  of  the  Janfe'niils. 

JANSON  (ABRAHAM),  of  Antwerp,  an  excellent  painter 
in  the  i6th  century.  He  was  born  with  a  wonderful  ge- 
nius for  painting,  and  in  his  youth  executed  fome  pieces, 
which  fet  him  above  all  the  young  painters  of  his  time  :  but 
love  took  fuch  poffefTion  of  his  heart,  that  he  facrificed  his 
profefiion  to  the  devotion  he  paid  to  a  young  woman  at 
Antwerp ;  and,  as  icon  as  he  obtained  her  in  marriage, 
thought  of  nothin  elfe  but  diverfions  and  "feafting.  This 

way 
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way  of  life  foon  drained  his  .purfe  to  the  bottom ;  and,  in- 
ftead  of  imputing  this  to  his  idlenefs,  he  took  offence  at  the 
little  regard  which  he  thought  was  paid  to  his  merit.  He 
grew  jealous  of  Reubens  ;  and  fent  a  challenge  to  that 
painter,  with  a  lift  of  the  names  of  fuch  perfons  as  were  to 
decide  the  matter,  fo  foon  as  their  refpe£rive  works  mould 
be  finished  :  but  Reubens,  inftead  of  accepting  the  challenge, 
anfwered  that  he  willingly  yielded  him  the  preference,  leaving 
the  public  to  do  them  juftice.  There  are  fome  of  Janfon's 
works  in  the  churches  at  Antwerp.  He  painted  alfo  a  de- 
•fcent  from  the  crofs  for  the  great  church  of  Boifleduc,  which 
has  been  taken  for  a  piece  of  Reubens ;  and,  in  reality,  itDepiles» 
is  no  ways  inferior  to  any  of  the  works  of  that  great 
painter. 

JAQUELOT  (ISAAC),  a  French  Proteflant  divine,  was 
born  1647,  at  Vaffy,  a  little  town  in  Champagne,  of  which 
his  father  was  miniirer.  He  diftinguiihed  himfelf  in  his 
iludies,  was  received  a  minifter  at  21,  and  appointed  aflift- 
ant  to  his  father,  who  was  grown  old  and  infirm.  He  was 
greatly  beloved  and  efteemed  by  his  flock,  for  whofe  fake  he 
declined  fome  better  offers  :  but,  the  revocation  of  the  eclidl: 
of  Nantes  obliging  him  to  quit  France,  he  took  refuge  firft 
at  Heidelberg,  where  the  dowager  elecTrefs  Palatine  fhewed 
him  public  marks  of  her  efleem.  In  1685-6,  he  went  to 
the  Hague,  being  nearly  related  to  Mr.  Carre,  paftor  of  the 
^Walloon  church  there,  who  received  him  kindly,  and  took 
him  into  his  houfe  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  chiefs  of 
Holland  appointed  him  to  preach  on  the  mornings  of  the 
Jaft  Sundays  in  each  month,  which  duty  he  performed,  with 
great  reputation,  to  crouded  audiences. 

But  though  he  had  faved  himfelf  by  {light  from  the  fire  and 
faggot  of  a  Popifh  perfecution,  yet  he  fell  into  another  from 
the  Proteftants  :  the  truth  is,  he  was  no  {launch  Calvinift, 
but  indeed  a  Remonitrant  in  his  heart ;  and,  Jurieu  publifh- 
ing  his  "  Letters  upon  the  Picture  of  Socinianifm,  Tableau  du 
"  Socinianifme,"  there  came  out  two  fmall  pamphlets  againffc 
it,  under  the  title  of"  Avis  fur  le  Tableau  du  Socinianifme," 
without  the  name  of  either  author  or  printer.  Jaquelot  was 
charged  ;  and,  to  confirm  the  charge,  it  was  alledgcd,  that 
he  maintained  the  falvation  of  the  heathens ;  havinp-  declared 

*  O 

in  a  private  converfation,  that  he  would  not  condemn  them, 
but  leave  them  to  the  judgement  of  God.  Hereupon  he 
was  cited  before  the  Walloon  fynod  at  Leyden  in  1691  ; 
where  perceiving,  by  the  manner  of  the  prefident's  addrefs  to 

him. 
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him,  that  they  were  determined  to  deftroy  him,  he  immediate- 
ly appealed  to  the  fupreme  powers:  however,  the  iynod  ap- 
pointing commiffioners  to  examine  the  matter  at  the  Hague, 
Jaquelot  was  prevailed  upon  to  prefent  himfelf  before  them. 
Here  he  difavowed  the  "  Avis  fur  le  Tableau,"  and  explain- 
ed his  opinion  concerning  the  Pagans  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
fatisfied  the  commiflioners;  who  accordingly,  after  fome 
brotherly  advice,  acquitted  him  :  and,  in  order  entirely  to 
efface  all  the  impreilions  which  the  "  Avis  fur  le  Tableau," 
of  which  he  was  generally  believed  ftill  to  be  the  author, 
might  have  left  upon  the  public,  he  preached  a  courfe  of 
fermons  in  defence  of  the  divinity  of  Chrift,  and  printed 
them. 

He  continued  at  the  Hague  till  that  capital  was  taken  by 
the  king  of  Pruffia,  who,  hearing  him  preach  there,  deter- 
rnined  to  have  him  for  his  French  minifter  in  ordinary  at 
Berlin;  and  Jaquelot,  having  a  large  penfion  fettled  upon 
him  by  his  majefty,  removed  to  that  city  in  1702.  Before 
he  left  the  Hague,  he  had  fignified  more  than  once  to  his 

"  w  ^  O 

friends,  how  much  he  was  (hocked  with  "  Bayle's  DicYion- 
"  ary,"  particularly  witr^the  Doctrine  advanced  there  in  fa- 
vour of  Manicheifm.  From  that  time  he  formed  a  refolution 
to  refute  it,  but  did  not  nnifh  his  defign  till  he  came  to  Berlin. 
This  drew  him  into  a  controverfy  with  Bayle,  which  was 
carried  on  with  much  heat  on  both  fides  for  feveral  years, 
and  would  apparently  have  been  pufhed  further,  had  not 
death  impoied  filence  to  both  parties.  It  was  in  thefe  dif- 
putes,  that  Jaquelot  declared  openly  in  favour  of  the  rernon- 
ftrants. 

He  was  employed  in  finiming  an  important  work  upon 
the  divine  authority  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  when  he  died 
fuddenly  in  1708,  aged  61.  His  writings  {hew  him  to  have 
had  a  ready  wit,  good  judgement,  and  great  learning.  He 
was  agreeable  in  converfation,  a  perfon  of  exacl:  probity,  and 
eafy  to  forgive  injuries.  His  writings  are  mentioned 
below  [A], 

[A]  They  are  as  follow:  «  Differ-  «  men  de  la  theologie  r?c  M.  Bayle." 

'  t-ations  fur  I'exiilence  de  Dieu.  &c.  3.  "  Reponfe   aux   entretien  compofe 

"Hague,    1697,"    4105     "  Diflferta-  "  par  M.  Bayle  ;"  all  printed  at  Am  - 

"  tions  fur  le  Meflie,  Hajue,  1059;"  ftcvdam,  and  the  la-l  in  1707.    "  Traite 

\Thrce     pieces     againft     Mr.     Eny'c's  "  de   la  verite  &  de  rinfpiration   idea 

;  Di'^ion^ry;"  viz.   i.  '«  Conformi'ce  "  iivres  du  V.  &  de  N.    Teftam'ent. 

**  dels  foi  avec  la  raifcn."    2.  "  Exa-  "  Rotterdam,  1715,"  &c. 

JARDINS 
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JARDINS  (MARY  CATHARINE  DES),  a  French  lady, 
famous  in  the  way  of  writing  romances,  who  died  in  1683, 
was  a  native  of  Alencon  in  Normandy,  where  her  father  was 
provoft.     At  the  age  of  19,  fhe  began  to  reflect  with  unea- 
ilnefs  upon  the  fmallnefs  of  her  fortune,  and  refolved  to  put 
her  wit  to  the  trial,  in  order  to  improve  it,     With  this  view 
fhe  went  to  Paris,  where  (he  fucceeded  to  her  wifh  :  for, 
though  fhe  had  no  (hare  of  beauty,  yet  fhe  foon  became  a 
topic  of  difcourfe,  for  the  charms  of  her  wit  ;  and  all  the 
world  fought  her  acquaintance.     M.  Ville-Dieu,  a  hand- 
fome  gentleman,  poiiefTed   of  a  good  fortune,  was  one  of 
her   firft    vifitants:  he  efteemed,  loved,  and    married  her; 
but,  unfortunately,  fhe  loft  him  fome  time  after.     Our  wi- 
dow  retired,  for  grief,  into  a  nunnery  ;  yet,  after  a  fhort 
time  fpent  there,  fhe  recovered  her  former  vivacity,  came 
out  of  her  retirement,  put  herfelf  again  into  the  way  of  the 
world,  and  ftruck  up  a  iecond  match  with  M.  de  la  Chate, 
whom  fhe  alfo  buried.     She  is  faid  to  be  the  inventor  of  thofe 
little  fabulous  hiftories  now  called  novels,  which  fhe  wrote 
with  fuch  an  engaging  vivacity,  that  the  long  romances  of 
eight  or  ten  volumes,  as  Cyprus,  Cleopatra,  CafTandra,  &c. 
grew  out  of  vogue.     Bayle  tells  us,  that  fhe  fet  out  in  this 
long  way  at  firft,  and  laid  a  plan  of  one  to  contain  fever  al 
volumes;  defigning  to  reprcient,  under  fuSHlious  names  and 
with  fome  alterations,  the  adventures  of  a  great  lady,  who 
married  beneath  her  dignity;  but  being  threatened  with  the 
refentment  of  the  perfons  concerned,  fhe  dropped  her  defign 
before  it  was  finifhed,  and  thereupon  devifed  the  new  way 
of  novels,  which  are  flill  read  with  pleafure,  and  which  fhe 
continued  writing  till   her  death  in  1683.     Her  works  foon 
after  were  printed  in  ten  volumes,  and   reprinted  at  Paris 
in    1702.     A  lift  of  the   particulars  may   be   feen  in  the 


[A]  Thcfe  are,    "  Fables  ou  hif-  "  Memoires  deSerall;"  "  Nouvelles 

"  toires    allcgoriques  j"      *£    Nouveau  *'  Afriq-aaints  }"  "Memcires  de  la  vie 

*'  Recueil  dcs  pieces  galantes  j"  '•  Cle-  "  de  'HenrietteSylvie  Mallerc  }"  "  Les 

*(  onice,    ou     le     Roman     galantc  j"  *'  Annales  galanteide  Grece  j"    *'Les 

*'  Oeuvres  melees  j"  "  Manilas,  tra-  "  defordres  de  1'amour  ;"  "  Portraits 

*(  gicomedie  j"  "  Nitetio,  tragcdie  j"  "  des  foiblefTes  hu  manes  j'1  "  Les  ex- 

*'  Le  Favoris,  tragicomcdie  ;"  "  Car-  "  ilcs  de  la  cour  d'Augufte  :"  "  Les 

"  mante;"  «  Acidalis  ;"    ««  Les  Ga-  <£  annales  galantes  j"     "  Lc  Journal 

**  lanteries  Grenadine  :""  Les  amours  t(  amoureux."       Thefe    five   laft    are 

**  desgrandes  hommes  j"  "  Lifandrej"  feckoned  hsr  bell  performances. 

JARCHI,   otherwife   RASCHI   and  1SAAKT   SOLO- 
MON, a  famous  rabbi,  was.  born  in  1104,  at  Troyes  in- 

Champagne 
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Champagne  In  France.  Having  acquired  a  good  llock  of 
Jewifh  learning  at  home,  he  travelled  at  30  years  of"  age  ; 
viiiting  Italy,  Greece,  Jerufalem,  PaleiUne,  and  Egypt,  where 
he  met  with  Maimonides.  From  Egypt  he  pafied  to  Perfia, 
and  thence  to  Tartary  and  Mufcovy ;  and  laft  of  all,  pafling 
through  Germany,  he  arrived  in  his  native  country,  after  he 
had  fpent  fix  years  abroad.  After  his  return  to  Europe,  he 
viiite'd  all  the  academies,  and  difputed  againft  the  profeiTors 
upon  any  queftions  propofed  by  them.  He  took  a  wife,  and 
had  three  daughters  by  her,  who  were  all  married  to  very 
learned  rabbies.  Jarchi  was  a  perfect  mafter  of  the  Tal- 
mud and  Gemara ;  and  he  filled  the  pofrils  of  the  Bible  with 
fo  many  Talmudical  reveries,  as  totally  extinguifliedboth  the 
literal  and  moral  fenfe  of  it.  A  great  part  of  his  commen- 
taries are  printed  in  Hebrew,  and  fome  have  been  trarifiated 
into  Latin  by  the  Chriftians,  among  which  is  his  <c  Com-- 
"  mentary  upon  Joel  by  Genebrard  ;"  thofe  upon  Obadiah, 
Jonah,  and  Zephaniah,  by  Pontac ;  that  upon  Either  by  Phi- 
lip Daquin.  Jarchi  wrote  alfo  Commentaries  upon  the 
Talmud  and  upon  Pirke-Avon,  and  other  works.  It  is 
faid  that  he  was  fkilled  in  phyfic  and  aftronomy,  and  mafter' 
of  feveral  languages  befides-the  Hebrew.  He  died  at  Troyes, 
in  1 1  So ;  and  his  corpfe  was  carried  into  Bohemia,  and  bu- 
ried at  Prague.  His  decihons  were  fo  much  more  efrcemed, 
as  he  had  gathered  them  from  the  mouths  of  all  the  doctors 
of  the  Jewifh  academies  in  the  feveral  countries  through 
which  he  had  travelled.  His  "  Commentary  upon  the  Ge- 
"  mara"  appeared  fo  full  of  erudition,  that  it  procured  him 
the  title  of  "  Prince  of  commentaries."  His  commentaries 
upon  the  Bibles  of  Venice  are  extant;  his  gloiles  or  com- 
mentaries upon  the  Talmud  are  alfo  printed  with  the  text. 
He  was  fo  highly  efteemed  amono;  the  TewSj  as  to  be  ranked 

O        j  O  +> 

among  the  molt  iiluilrious  of  their  rabbies. 

JARRY  (LAWRENCE  JUILLARD  DU),  a  French  preacher 
and  poet,  was  born  in  the  village  of  Jarry,  near  Xantes, 
about  1658.  He  came  young  to  Paris,  where  the  duke  of 
Montaufier,  M:  Bolluet,  Bourdaloue,  and  Flechier,  became 
his. patrons,  and  encouraged  him  to  write.  He  carried  the 
poetical  prize  in  the  French  academy  in  1679  and  in  1714^ 
and  at  the  fame  time  was  a  celebrated  preacher.  He  was 
prior  of  Notre  Dame  du  Jarry  of  the  order  of  Grammont, 
in  the  diocefe  of  Xantes,  where  he  died  fome  time  after,  1715. 
We  have  of  his,  a  work  intituled,  cc  Le  Miniltere  Evangc- 
i"  of  which  the  fecond  edition  was  printed  at  Paris 
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in  1726.  2.  "  A  Collection  of  Sermons,  Panegyrics,  and 
"  Funeral  Orations,"  4  vols.  I2mo.  3.  u  Un  Recueil  de 
*'  divers  ouvrages  deplete,  1688,"  I2mo.  4.  "  Des  Poefes 
"  Chretiennes  Heroiques  &  Morales,  1715,"  121110. 

.   IBBOT    (Dr.   BENJAMIN),  an  ingenious  and  learned  Life  prefixed 
writer,  and  a  judicious  and  ufeful  preacher,  was  fon  of  the  c 
Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Ibbot,  vicar  of  SwafFham,  and  rector  of r    li->1/7 
Beachamwell,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  was  born  at  Beach- 
am  well    in    1680.     He   was  admitted  of  Clare-hall,  Cam- 
bridge, July  25,   1695,  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Laughton,  a  gentleman  juftly  celebrated  for  his  eminent  at- 
tainments in  philofophy  and  mathematics,  to  whom  the  very 
learned  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  generouily  acknowledged  himfelf 
to  be  much  indebted  for  many  of  the  notes  and  illuftrations  . 
inferted  in  his  Latin  verfion  of  "  Rohault's  Philofophy  [A]." 
Mr.  Ibbot  having  taken  the  degree  of  B.  A.  1699,  removed 
to  Corpus-Chrifti  1700,  and  was  made  fcholar  of  that  houfe. 
He  commenced  M.  A.  in  1703,  and  was  elected  into  a  Nor- 
folk fellowfhip,  1706,  but  refigned  it  next  year,  having  then 
happily  obtained  the  patronage  of  Abp.  Tenifon.     That  ex- 
cellent primate  firft  took  him  into  his  family  in  the  capacity 
of  his  librarian,  and  foon  after  appointed  him  his  chaplain. 

In  1708,  the  archbifhop  collated  Ibbct  to  the  treafurerfhip 
ef  the  cathedral  church  of  Wells.  He  alfo  prefented  him 
to  the  rectory  of  the  united  parifnes  of  St.  Vodafr,  alias 
Fofter's,  and  St.  Michael  le  Querne.  George  I.  appointed 
him  one  of  his  chaplains  in  ordinary,  1716;  and  when  his 
majefty  made  a  vifit  to  Cambridge,  OCT.  6,  1717,  Dr.  Ibbot 
was,  by  royal  mandate,  created  D.  D.  together  with  the 
very  Rev.  William  Gregg,  the  vice-chancellor;  Mr.  Daniel 
Waterland,  and  other  learned  and  worthy  clergymen.  In 
1713  and  1714,  by  the  appointment  of  the  archbifhop,  then 
the  fole  furvivins;  truftee  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Bovle,  our 

»  * 

author  preached  the  courfe  of  Sermons  for  the  lecture  founded 
by  him.  Dr.  Ibbot  expreiTed  his  dellre  in  his  laft  will,  that 
thefe  Sermons  fhould  be  published.  Thev  bear  evident  marks 
of  the  folidity  of  his  judgement,  ana  are  well  adapted  to. 
his  profefled  defign  of  obviating,  by  pertinent  observations 
and  juft  reafonings,  the  infidious  iuggeitions  and  abufive 
cenfures  of  Mr.  Collins,  in  his  "  Diicourfe  of  Free-think- 
"  ing."  In  thefe  Sermons  the  true  notion  of  the  exercife1 

[A]  "   — permulta    dcftiffimo  Sc  ir.   hi?   rebus  exercjratiiTimo  Viro  Ricardo 
(<  Laughcon, — deb'-re  iae  ^rafus  fateoi/''   PrAl'ar.  Edit.  quariK,  "»7iS,  p.  3. 
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of  private  judgement,  or  free-thinking  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, is  fairly  and  fully  ftated,  the  principal  objections  againft 
it  are  anfwered,  and  the  modern  way  of  free-thinking,  as 
treated  by  Collins,  is  judicioufly  refuted.  To  this  publica- 
tion is  annexed,  "  A  Lift  of  the  feveral  learned  Perfons  who 
had  preached  the  Boylean  Lectures,  from  their  Commence- 
ment in  1692  to  the  year  1726,  with  a  particular  Ac- 
*'  count  of  their  different  fubjects."  Some  time  after  he 
was  appointed  preacher-affiftant  to  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  and 
recior  of  St.  Paul's,  Shadwel!.  But  his  conftitution  could 
no  longer  endure  the  fatigue  of  ccnftant  preaching  in  places 
i'o  diftant  from  one  another,  efpecially  in  the  fummer  feafons. 
His  health  was  gradually  impaired,  and  his  ftrength  and 
ipirits  great  exhaufted ;  and  having  been  installed  a  pre- 
bendary in  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter,  Weftminiler, 
Nov.  1 6,  1724,  he  retired  to  Camberwcll  for  the  recovery  of 
his  health  ;  where  he  ciofed  the  fcencs  of  a  itudious,  labo- 
rious, and  pious  life,  April  5,  1725,  in  the  451!!  year  of  his 
as;e,  and  was  buried  in  the  abbev-church  of  Weftminfter. 

"    •  •/ 

Soon  after  his  death,  "  Thirty  Sermons  on  Practical  Sub- 
"  jc6ls"  were  (elected  from  his  MSS.  by  his  worthy  friend 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  and  publifhed  for  the  benefit  of  his  wi- 
dow, in  2  vols.  8vo,  1726,  for  which  {he  was  favoured  with 
a  very  large  fubfcription,  and  honoured  by  the  generous  do- 
nations of  fome  perfons  of  the  firft  rank  and  character.  Be- 
iides  the  Sermons  above  referred  to,  he  publifhed  fix  others 
on  feveral  public  occafions.  He  alfo  publifhed,  without  his 
name,  a  tranflation  of  Puffendorf's  treatife,  intituled  "  De 
*c  Habitu  Religionis  Chriftianns  ad  Vitam  Civilern,"  of  the 
relation  between  the  church  and  the  ftate  j  or  how  far  Chrif- 
tian  and  civil  life  affect  each  other;  with  a  preface  giving 
fome  account  of  this  book,  and  its  ufe  with  regard  to  the 
prefent  controverfies,  1719,  8vo. 

Anecdotes  JEB3  (SAMUEL,  M.  D.),  a  native  of  Nottingham,  and 
by  Nkhols'  a  member  of  Peter-houfe,  Cambridge,  became  attached  to 
p.  31.81,'  the  Nonjurors,  and  accepted  the  office  of  librarian  to  the 
&c-  celebrated  Jeremy  CoHyer.  Whilft  at  Peter-houfe  he  printed 

a  tranfiation  of  "  Martin's  Anfvvers  to  Emlyn,  1718," 
8vo  ;  reprinted  in  1719;  in  which  latter  year  he  inscribed 
to  that  fociety  his  "  Suidiorum  Primitive  ;"  namely,  "  S. 
"  Juftini  Martyris  cum  Tryphone  Dialo^us,  1719,"  8vo. 
On  leaving  the  univerfity,  he  married  a  relation  of  the  cele- 
brated apothecary  Mr.  Dillingham,  of  Red-lion-fquare,  un- 
der whom  he  took  lectures  in  pharmacy  and  chemiftry  by  the 
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recommendation  of  Dr.  Mead,  and  afterwards  pra£ifed 
phyfic  at  Stratford  by  Bow.  In  1722,  he  was  editor  of  the 
"  Bibliotheca  Literaria,"  a  learned  work,  of  which  only 
ten  numbers  were  printed,  and  in  which  are  interiperied  trie 
obfervations  of  Mafibn,  WafFe,  and  other  eminent  fcholars  of 
the  time.  He  alfo  published,  i.  "  De  Vita  &  Rebus  geftis 
"  Marine  Scotorum  Regius,  Francis  Dotarije."  2.  :t  The 
"  Hiftory  of  the  Life  and  Reiirn  of  Marv  Queen  of  Scots 
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"  and  Dov/ager  of  France,  extracted  from  original  Records 
"  and  Writers  of  Credit,  1725,"  8vo.  3.  An  edition  of 
<c  Ariftides,  with  Notes,  1728,"  2  vols.  4to.  4.  A  beauti- 
ful and  correct  edition  of."  Joannis  Caii  Britanni  de  Canibus 
"  Britannicis  liber  unus  ;  de  variorum  Animalium  &:  Stir- 
"  pium,  c\"c.  liber  unus  ;  de  Libris  propriis  liber  unus  ;  de 
<s  ijronunciatione  Giaecas  &  Latinse  Lingua,  cum  icrip- 
"  tione  nova,  libellus;  adoptimorum  exemplarium  fidetn  re- 
"  cognki-;-  a  S.  Jebb,  M.  JD.  Lond.  1729,''  8vo.  5.  An 
edition  of  Bacon's  "  Opus  ivlajus,"  folio,  "  neatly  and  ac- 
"  curately  printed  for  W.  Bowyer,  1733."  6.  "  Humphr. 
"  Hodii,  lib.  2.  de  Graecis  illuitribus  Linguae  Grsecse  Lite- 
"  rarumque  humaniorum  inflauratoribus,  &c.  Lond,  1742." 
8vo.  "  Pnemittitur  deVita  &  Scriptis  ipfius  Humphredi  DiiFer- 
*6  tatio,  auciore  S.  Jebb,  M.  D."  He  wrote  alfo  the  epi- 
taph infcribed  on  ?,  fmall  pyramid  between  Haut  BuiiTon  and 
Marquife,  in  the  road  to  Boulogne,  about  feven  miles  from 
Calais,  in  memory  of  Edward  Seabright,  Efq;  of  Croxton 
in  Norfolk,  three  other  Englifli  gentlemen,  and  twofervants, 
who  were  all  murdered  Sept.  20,  1723  [A].  The  pyramid, 
being  decayed,  was  taken  down  about  17.51,  and  a-  fmall 
oratory  or  chapel  ere61ed  on  the  fide  of  the  road  [B].  In 
1749,  Dr.  Jebb  poffeiTed  all  Mr.  Bridge's  MSS.  relative  to 
the  "  Hiftory  of  Northamptonfhire,"  which  were  afterwards 
bought  by  iSir  Thomas  Cave,  bart.  Dr.  Jebb  pra&ifed  at 
Stratford  with  great  fuccefs  till  within  a  few  years  of  his 
death,  when  he  retired  with  a  moderate  fortune  into  Derby- 
fhire,  where  he  died  March  9,  1772,  leaving  feveral  chil- 
dren, one  of  whom  is  the  prefent  Sir  Richard  Jebb,  M.  D. 
one  of  the  phyficians  extraordinary  to  his  majefty.  His 

[A]    See    "   Political    St-itc,"''- Vol.  [B]  From  the  information  of  a  gen- 

"XXVI.  p.  333.  443;   and,  "  A  Nar-  tlemaa  who   has   been   in  the  chspel, 

"  rstive  of  the  Proceedings  in  Trance,  where  mafs-  he  v??.s  told,  is  occafion- 

"  for    difcovering    and    date&ijsg    ths  ally  p-irformed  ibr  the  fjuls  Of  the  pet- 

"  P4urd2rsrs   of"  th;  Englilh    Gentle-  foas  who  were  raurdeitd. 
"  men,1'  where  there  is  a  print  of  ths 
pjTamiJ;  with  the  infcription. 
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brother  Dr.  John  Jebb,  who  is  now  dean  of  CafhelL,  mar- 
ried a  fifter  of  the  late  general  Ganfell's,  one  of  whofe  fons 
is  the  learned  and  juftly  celebrated  John  Jebb,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S. 
of  Craven-ftreel. 

Memoirs  of     JEFFERY  (JOHN),  an  Englifh  divine,  was  born  in  1647, 
filS  d ^ h'*~  at  Ipfwich,  where  he  had  his  grammar-learning;  and  thence 
Works.        removed   in  1664  to  Catharine-hall,  Cambridge,  under  the 
tuition  of  Dr.  John  Echard.     Here  he  took  his  fuft  degree, 
and  as  foon  after  as  he  could,  he  went  into  orders,  and  ac- 
cepted of  the  curacy  of  Dennington  in  Suffolk.     He  applied 
himfelf  very  clofely  to  his  fludies,  lived   quite  retired,  ^and 
was  not  known  or  heard  of  in  the  world  for  fome  years.     At 
length,  becoming  known,  he  was,  in  1678,  elected  minifler 
of  a  church  in  Norwich  :   where  his  good  temper,  exemplary 
life,  judicious  preaching,  and   great  learning,  foon  recom- 
mended him  to  the  eileern  of  the  wifeit  and  bed  men  in  hii> 
.pariih.     Sir  Thomas  Browne,  fo  well  known  to  the  learned 
world,  refpecled  and  valued  him.     Sir  Edward  Atkyns,  lord 
chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  took  great  notice  of  his  im- 
guiar  modeily  of  behaviour,  and  rational  method  of  recom- 
mending religion  in  fermons ;  gave  him  an  apartment  in  his 
houfe,  took  him  up  to  town  with  him,  carried  him   into 
company,  and  brought  him  acquainted  with  Dr.  Tillotfort, 
then  preacher  at  Lir.coln's-inn,  and  with  divers  other  emi- 
nent men.     In    1687,  Dr.   Sharp,  then  dean  of  Norwich, 
afterwards  archbifhop  of  York,  obtained  for   him,  of   his 
own   mere  motion,  the    two   fmall    livings   of   Kirton   and 
Falkcnham  in  Suffolk;  and,  in  1694,  Abp.  Tillotfon  made 
him  archdeacon  of  Norwich.     In  1710,  he  married  a  feccnd 
wife  ;  and  after  his  marriage,  difcontinued  his  attendance  on 
the  convocation  :  and  when  he  was  afked  the  reaibn,  would 
.pleafantly  excufe  himfelf  out  of  the  old  law,    which  faith, 
*c  that,  when  a  man  has  taken  a  new  wife,  he  fhall  not  be 
*'  obliged  to  go  out  to  war."    He  died  in  1720,  aged  72. 

He  publifhed,  "  Chriftian  Morals,  by  Sir  Tho.  Browne." 
"  Moral  and  religious  Aphorifms,  collected  from  Dr.Which- 
"  cote's  Papers."  Three  volumes  of  Sermons,  by  the 
fame  author,  1702. 

In  1701,  he  had  printed  a  volume  of  his  own  difcourfes, 
and  occafionally  divers  fermons  and  traces  feparately,  for  20 
jears  before.  All  thefe  were  collected,  and  publifhed  in  2 
vols.  8vo,  1751. 

TEFFERY 
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JEFFERY   of  Monmouth   (ap  ARTHUR),  the  famous  Tanner's 
Britiih   hiftorian,  flouriihed  in  the   time  of  Henry  L   waS  ?^iiothc® 
born  at  Monmouth,  and  probably  educated  in  the  Benedio  c-allotridu 
tine  monaftery  near  that  place  ;  for  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Monume- 
had  not  ytt  riien  to  any  great  height,  and  had  been  lately  de-  tenfis- 
prcffcd  by  the  Danifh  invafion  \  fo  that  monafteries  were  at 
this   time    the    principal  ieminaries    of  learning.     He    was 
made  archdeacon  of  Monmouth,  and   afterwards  promoted 
to  the  biihopric  of  St.   Afaph  in  1152.     He  is  faid  by  fome 
to  be  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal   alfo,  but  on  no  ap- 
parent  good  grounds.      Robert  earl  of  Gloucefler,  natural 
fon  of  Henry  I.    and  Alexander  bifliop  of  Lincoln,  were  his 
particular  patrons  :  the  firft  a  perfon  of  great  eminence  and 
authority  in  the  kingdom,  and  celebrated  for  his  learning  ; 
the  latter,  famous  for  being  the  Created  patron  of  learned 
men   in  that  time,  and  for  being  himfelf  a  great  fcholar  and 
ftatefman. 

Leland,  Bale,  and  Pits  inform  us,  that  Walter  Mapreus, 
alias  Calenius,  who  was  at  this  time  archdeacon  of  Oxford, 
and  of  whom  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  and  other  hiltorians, 
as  well  as  JefFery  himfelf,  rr.ake  honourable  mention,  being 
a  man  very  curious  in  the  ftudy  of  antiquity,  and  a  diligent 
iearcher  into  ancient  libraries,  and  efpecially  after  the  works 
of  ancient  authors,  happened  while  he  was  in  Armorica  to 
light  upon  a  hiftcry  of  Britain,  written  in  the  Britiih  tongue, 
and  carrying  marks  of  great  antiquity.  Being  overjoyed  at 
this,  as  if  he  had  found  a  vaft  treafufe,  he  in  a  fhort  time 
came  over  to  England,  where  enquiring  for  a  pi  oper  perfon 
to  tranflate  this  curious  but  hitherto  unknown  book,  he 
very  opportunely  met  with  JefFery  of  Monmouth,  a  man 
profoundly  vetTed  in  the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  Britain,  ex- 
cellently liciiled  in  theBritifh  tongue,  and  withal  (confidering 
the  time)  an  elegant  writer,  both  in  verfe  and  profe,  and  fo 
recommended  this  talk  to  him.  Accordingly  JefFery  under- 
took the  tranilating  of  it  into  Latin  ;  which  he  performed 
with  great  diligence,  approving  himfelf,  according  to  Ma- 
thew  Paris,  a  faithful  translator.  At  nrft  he  divided  it  into 
four  books,  written  in  a  plain  fimple  ftyle,  a  copy  whereof 
is  faid  to  be  at  Benet-colletre.  Cambridge,  which  was  never 

C?      *  c  2     ' 

yet  published  ;  but  afterwards  he  made  fome  alterations,  and 
divided  it  into  eight  books,  to  which  he  added  the  book  of 
"  Merlin's  Prophenes,"  which  he  had  alfo  tranflatcd  from 
Britiih  verfe  into  Latin  profe.  A  great  many  fabulous  and 
trifling  {lories  are  inferred  in  the  hiftory,  upon  which  ac- 
count JefFery's  integrity  has  been  called  in  queftion ;  and 

B  b  2  many 
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many  authors,  fuch  as  Polydore  Vergil,  Buchanan,  and  Tome 
others,  treat  the  whole  as  fiction  and  forgery.  But,  on  the 
ether  hand,  he  is  defended  by  very  learned  men,  fuch  as 
.Ufner,  Leland,  Sheringham,  Sir  John  Rice,  and  many  others. 
His.  advocates  do  not  deny,  that  there  are  feveral  abfurd  and 
incredible  {lories  inferted  in  this  book;  but,  as  he  tranflated 
or  borrowed  them  from  others,  the  truth  of  the  hiftory  ought 
not  to  be  rejected  in  grofs,  though  the  credulity  of  the  hif- 
torian  may  deferve  cenfure. 

Camden  alle'dges,  that  his  relation  of  Brutus,  and  his  fuc- 
CefTors  in  thofe  ancient  times,  ought  to  be  entirely  difregard- 
ed,  and  would  have  our  hiftory  commence  with  C^far's  at- 
tempt upon  the  ifiand  :  and  this  advice  hath  been  followed  by 
the  generality  of  our  hiftorians  fmce  his  time.  But  Miltorj 
purfues  the  old  beaten  tract,  and  alledges,  that  we  cannot 
be  eafily  difcharged  of  Brutus  and  his  line,  with  the  whole 
progeny  of  kings  to  the  entrance  of  Julius  Cst-far  ;  fmce  it 
is  a  ftory"  fupported  by  defcents  of  anceftry,  and  long  con- 
tinued laws  and  exploits,  not  plainly  feeming  to  be  borrowed  or. 
:5ntannia,  deviled.  Camden,  indeed,  would  infmuate,  that  the  name  of 
p*  7*  Brutus  was  unknown  to  the  ancient  Britons,  and  that  Jeffery 

was  the  firft  perfon  who  feigned  him  founder  of  their  race. 
But  this  is  certainly  a  miftake.  For  Henry  of  Huntington 
bad  publifhed,  in  the  beginning  of  his  hiftory,  a  fhort  ac- 
count of  Brutus,  and  made  the  Britons  the  defendants  of 
the  Trojans,  before  he  knew  any  thing  of  Jeffrey's  Britlfh 
hiftory  :  and  he  profefTes  to  have  had  this  account  from  va- 
rious authors.  Sigibertus  Gemblacenfis,  a  French  author, 
fomewhat  more  early  than  Jeffery,  or  Henry  of  Hunting- 
Chronogra-  ton  (for  he  died,  according  to  Bellannine,  in  1112)  gives  an 
Fma3&c.  accoURt  Of  t"ne  pafiage  of  Brutus,  grandfon  of  Afcanius, 
from  Greece  to  Albion,  at  the  head  of  the  exiled  Trojans  ; 
and  tells  us,  that  he  called  the  people  and  country  after  his 
own  name,  and  atjaft  left  three  {bus  to  fucceed  him,  after 
he  had  reigned  24  years.  And  fo  he  paiTes  fummarily  over 
the  affairs  of  the  Britons,  agreeably  to  the  Britifh  hiftory, 
till  they  were  driven  into  Wales  by  the  Saxons. 

Hiftona  Nenniiis  abbot  of  Bar.chor,  who  fiourifhed  according  to 

five°EutogVfo»e  iiccpunts,  in  the  yth  century;  or  however,  without 
\nn  Britan-  difpute,  fome  hundreds  of  years  before  Jeffrey's  time,  has 
ri.ae>  Oxo.n:<_  written  very  copiouflv  concerning  Brutus  ;  recounting  his 
Bot9af-uead-§enca"ioSy  *Voci  the  patriarch  Noah^  and  relating  the  fum  of 
jscit,Tho-  his  adventures  in  a  manner  that  differs  but  in  a  few  circum- 
.-r.asGaieuo.  ftances  from'  the  Britifh  hiftory.  He  tells  us  from  v/hcncc 


proeS!ad    ^^  compiled  hii  2'ccQunt  in  the  following  words  :  " 
ift.  Brit.  " 
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"  majorum  traditionibus,  partim  fcriptis,  partim  etiam  mo- 

ct  numentis  veterum  Britanrjise  incolarum,  partim  &  de  an- 

"  nalibus  Romanorum  ;  infuper  &  de  Chronicis  fanctorum 

"  patrum,   S.  Jeronymi,  Profperi,  Eufebii ;  ncc  non  &  de 

u  hiftoriis  Scotorum,  Saxonumque  licet  inimicorum,  non  ut 

"  volui  fed  ut  potui,  meorum  obtemperans  juilionibusfenio- 

<c  rum,"  unain  hanc  hiftoriunculam   undecunque   coliectam 

•?'  baibutiendo  coacervavi."     Girajdus  Cambrenfis,  contem-  Gyrald.def- 

porary  with  Teffery,  fays,  that  in  his  time  the  Welfh  bards  "ipt-Ca™**. 

i     r  11  i  r  i       •  •  i   caP'  1*  aP« 

and  lingers  could  repeat  by  heart,  from  their  ancient  and  Campdeni. 
'authentic  books,  the  genealogy  of  their  princes   from  Ro-  Angi.  Nor- 
deric  the  Great  to  Belim  the  Great  ;  and  from  him  to  Syl-  man* 
vius,  Afcanius,  and  ^Eneas ;  and  from  ^neas  lineally  carry 
up  their  pedigree  to  Adam.     From  thefe  authorities  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  ftory  of  Brutus  is  not  the  produce  of  Jeffrey's 
invention,  but,  if  it  is  a  fi&ion,  of  much  older  date. 

There  are  two  editions  of  Jeffrey's  hiftory  in  Latin  extant ; 
one  of  which  was  publimed  in  4.to,  by  Afcenfms,  at  Paris, 
A.  D.  1517  ;  the  other  in  folio  by  Commeline,  at  HeideU 
berg,  1587,  among  the  cc  Reruin  Britannicarum  Scriptores 
u  vetuftiores  &  praecipui,'*  which  is  much  the  fairer  and 
correclier  edition.  A  translation  of  it  intoEnglifhby  Aaron 
Thompfon,  of  Queen's-college,  Oxford,  was  publifhed  at 
London,  1718,  in  8vo,  with  a  large  preface  concerning  the 
authority  of  the  Hiftory. 

JEFFREYS   (lord  GEOSGE),  baron  Wem,  commonly  Lives  of  the. 
known  by  the  name  of  judge  Jeffreys,  was  the  6th  fon  of  L<?,rd  cllan* 

TO-  -i-r  c  JA   -i P         •  i  •    i  n  '  TT  cellors,  &c. 

John  Jeffreys,    tfq;    of  ACion   m    Jenbighlhire.     He  was  North's  Life 
educated   in  Weftminfter-fchool,  where  he  became  a  good  of  the  late 
proficient    in  the   learned  Ian2;ua2;es  ;  and   was  thence   re-  J°rd :.!5ee/ec 

i  LT  T-          i  iu  vju-rir  Guiltord, 

moved  to  the  inner- 1  ernple,  wncre  he  applied  himielr  very 
afliduoufly  to  the  law.  His  father's  family  was  large,  his 
temper  near,  confequently  the  young  man's  allowance  was 
very  fcanty,  and  hardly  fufficient  to  fupport  him  decently : 
but  his  own  ingenuity  fupplied  all  deficiencies,  till  he  came 
to  the  bar  j  to  which,  as  is  affirmed  by  fome,  he  had  no  re- 
gular call.  In  1666,  he  was  at  the  allize  at  Kingfton,  where 
very  few  counfellors  attended,  on.  account  of  the  plague 
then  raging.  Here  neceflity  gave  him  permiflion  to  put  on 
a  gown,  and  to  plead  ;  and  he  continued  the  practice  unre- 
ftrained,  till  he  reached  the  higheft  employments  in  the  law. 
Alderman  Jeffreys,  a  namefake,  and  probably  a  relation,  in- 
troduqed  him  among  the  citizens  ;  and,  being  a  jolly  bottle 
companion,  he  became  very  popular  amonaft  them,  came 
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into  great  bufinefs,  and  was  chofen  their  recorder.  His  in- 
fluence in  the  city,  and  his  readinefs  to  promote  any  meafures 
without  referve,  introduced  him  at  court ;  and  he  was  in- 
troduced as  the  duke  of  York's  folicitor. 

He  was  very  active  in  the  duke's  intereft,  arid  carried 
through  a  cauie,  which  was  of  very  great  confequence  to 
his  revenue  :  it  was  for  the  right  of  the  Permy-poft-ofHce. 
tie  was  firft  made  a  judge  in  his  native -country  ;  and,  in 
1680,  was  knighted,  and  made  chief  juftice  of  Chefter. 
When  the  parliament  began  the  profccution  of  the  abhorrcrs, 
h^  refigned  the  recorderftiip,  and  obtained  the  place  of  chief 
juftice  of  the  King's-bench  ;  and,  foon  after  the  accelfron  of 
James  II.  the  great  feal.  He  was  one  of  the  greateft  acl- 
vifers  and  promoters  of  all  the  opprefiive  and  arbitrary  mea- 
fures of  that  unhappy  tyrannical  reign  :  and  his  fanguinary 
and  inhuman  proceedings  againft  Monmouth's  miferable  ad-, 
herents  in  the  Weft  will  ever  render  his  name  infamous. 
There  is,  however,  a  fingular  ftory  of  him  in  this  expedi- 
tion, which  tends  to  his  credit;  as  it  {hews,  that,  not  being 
under  {late-influence,  he  had  a  fenfe  of  the  natural  and  civil 
rights  of  men,  and  an  inclination  to  protect  them.  The 
rnayor,  aldermen,  and  juftices  of  Brifto],  had  been  ufed  to 
tranfport  convicted  criminals  to  the  American  plantations, 
and  fell  them  by  way  of  tra.dc  :  and,  finding  the  commodity 
turn  to  a  good  account,  they  contrived  a  method  to  make  it 
more  plentiful.  Their  legal  convicts  were  but  few,  and  the 
.exportation  was  inconsiderable.  When,  therefore,  any  petty 
rogues  and  pilferers  were  brought  before  them  in  a  judicial 
capacity,  they  were  fure  to  be  terribly  threatened  with  hang- 
ing ;  and  they  had  feme  very  diligent  officers  attending,  who 
would  advifc  the  ignorant  intimidated  creatures  to  pray  for 
tranfportation,  as  the  only  way  to  fave  them ;  and,  in  gene- 
ral, by  fome  means  or  other,  the  advice  was  followed. 
Then,  without  any  more  form,  each  alderman  in  courfe 
took  one  and  fold  for  his  own  benefit ;  and  fometimes  warm 
^ifputes  arofe  among  them  about  the  next  turn.  This  trade 
had  been  carried  on  unnoticed  many  years,  when  it  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  lord  chief  juftice  :  who,  finding  upon 
enquiry,  that  the  mayor  was  equally  involved  in  the  guilt  of 
this  outrageous  practice  with  the  reft  of  his  brethren^  made 
him  defcend  from  the  bench  where  he  was  fitting,  and  ftand 
at  the  bar  in  his  fcarlet  and  furs,  and  plead  as  a  common 
criminal.  He  then  toojc  fecurity  of  them  to  anfwer  infor- 
mations ;  but  the  amnefty  after  the  Revolution  ftopt  the 
proceedings,  and  fccured  their  iniquitous  gains, 
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The  honourable  author  of  lord  Guilford's  life,  who  in-pa2e2i9> 
forms  us  of  the  particular  above,  tells  .us  likewife,  that, 
when  he  was  in  temper,  and  matters  indifferent  came  before 
him,  no  one  became  a  feat  of  juftice  better.  He  talked 
fluently,  and  with  fpirit ;  but  his  weaknefs  was,  that  he 
could  not  reprehend  without  fcolding,  and  in  fuch  Billingf- 
gate  language  as  fhould  not  come  from  the  mouth  of  any 
man;  He  called  it  "  giving  a  lick  with  the  rough  fide  of  his 
**  tongue."  It  was  ordinary  to  hear  him  fay,  "  Go,  you  are 
"  a  filthy,  loufy,  knitty  rafcal ;"  with  much  more  of  like 
elegance.  He  took  a  pleafure  in  mortifying  fraudulent  at- 
tornies.  His  voice  and  vifage  made  him  a  terror  to  real  of- 
fenders, and  nothing  ever  made  men  tremble  like  his  vocal 
infections.  A  fcrivener  of  Wapping  having  a  caufe  before 
him,  one  of  the  opponent's  counfel  faid  "that  he  was  a  ft  range 
"  fellow,  arid  fometimes  went  to  church,  fometimes  to  con- 
"  venticles  ;  and  none  could  tell  what  to  make  of  him,  and  it 
"  was  thought  that  he  was  a  Trimmer."  At  that  the  chancel- 
lor fired.  "  A  Trimmer  !"  faid  he,  "  I  have  heard  much  of 
"  that  monftar,  but  never  fawone  ;  come  forth,  Mr.  Trim- 
"  mer,  and  let  me  fee  your  fhape."  And  he  treated  the 
poor  fellow  fo  roughly,  that,  when  he  came  out  of  the  hall, 
he  declared  "  he  would  not  undergo  the  terrors  of  that  man's 
"  /ace  again  to  fave  his  life  -,  and  he  .fhould  certainly  retaia 
"  the  frightful  imprefftons  of  it  as  long  as  he  lived." 

Afterwards,  when  the  prince  of  Orange  came,  and  all 
was  in  confuficn,  the  lord  chancellor,  being  very  obnoxious 
to  the  people,  difguifed  himfelf  in  order  to  go  beyond  fea. 
He  was  in  a  feaman's  drefs,  and  drinking  a  pot  in  a  cellar. 
The  above  fcrivener  came  into  the  cellar  after  fome  cf  his  . 
clients,  and  his  eye  caught  that  face  which  made  him  ftart; 
when  the  chancellor,  feeing  himfelf  obferved,  feigned  a  cough, 
and  turned  to  the  wall  with  his  pot  in  his  hand.  But  Adr. 
r "Trimmer  went  out,  and  gave  notice  that  he  was  there  ;  the 
mob  immediately  rufned  in,  feized  him,  and  carried  him  to 
the  lord  mayor.  Thence,  under  a  ftrong  guard,  he  was 
fent  to  the  lords  of  the  council,  who  committed  him  to  the 
Tower;  where  he  died  April  18,  1689,  and  was  buried  pri- 
vately the  Sunday  night  following. 

JEFFREYS    (GEORGE),    educated     at    Weftminfter- Nichols'* 
fchool  under  Dr.  Bufby,  was  the  fon  of  Chriftopher  Jeffreys,  ?jle.ft  C(J" 
Efq;    of    Weldron   in    Northamptonfhire,    and    nephew   to  p^,. 
James  the  8th  lord  Chandos.     He  was  admitted  of  Trinity-  VOL  VI. 
college,  Cambridge,  in  1694,  where  he  took  the  decrees  in  P-  57« 
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arts,  was  ele£ted  fellow  in  1701,  and  prcfided  in  the  philo- 
fophy-fchools  as  moderator  in  1706.  He  was  alfo  fub-crator 
for  Dr.  AylofTe,  and  not  going  into  orders  withrn  eight  years, 
as  the  {latutes  of  that  college  require,  he  quitted  his  fellow- 
fnip  in  1709.  Though  Mr.  Jeffreys  was  called  to  the  bar, 
he  never  praclifed  this  law,  but,  after  acting  as  fecretary  to, 
Dr.  Hartftonge  bifhop  of  Derry,  at  the  latter  end  of  queen 
Anne's  and  the  beginning  of  George  the  Firft's  reign,  {pent 
liiofl  of  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  families  of  the  two 
laft  dukes  of  Chaudos,  his  relations.  In  i7r-<.  he  publifhed, 
b"y  fubfcription,  a  4.10  volume  of  "  Mifc'ellanieSj,  in  Vcrfe 
"  and  Profe,"  among  whfch  are  two  tragedies,  (viz.  "  Ed- 
"  win"  and  4e  Metope,"  both  ackd  at  the  theatre-royal  in 
LincolnV  inn-fields)  and  cc  The  Triumph  of  Truth,"  an 
oratorio.  "  This  colicclior.,"  as  the  author  obferves  in  his 
dedication  to  the  prefent  duke  of  Chandos,  then  marquis  of 
Carnarvon,  "  includes  an  uncommon  length  of  time,  from 
"  the  verfes  on  the  duke  of  Gloucefcer's  death,  in  1700  to 
Ci  thofe  on  his  lordfhip's  marriage  in  1753- 


lord  Hatton  in  Northamptoiifnire,  where  he  had  lands  of  his 

own  ''  "Rcl  ^°  ^'IS  ^^er?  Chriilopher,  of  Weldron  in 
p.  64.  Northamptonfhire,  as  "  a  fiudent  of  Chrilr-church,  who 
Ib.  3Z3»  ^  played  well  'on  the  orpan."  The  anonymous  verfes  nre- 

•    •      /  O  J 

fixed  to  "  Cato"  were  by  this  gentleman,  which  Addifon 
never  knew.  The  alterations  in  the  Odes,  in  the  u  Select 
Collection,"  are  from  the  author's  corrected  copy. 


Anecdotes  JENKIN  (ROBERT),  a  learned  Englifn  divine,  fon  of 
"  Thoma5  J«&m9  gentleman,  of  Minfrer,  in  the  Ifie'  of 
Thanet,  where  he  was  born  Jan.  1656;  and  bred  at  the 
King's-fchool  at  Canterbury.  He  entered  as  fizar  at  St. 
John's-coilege,  Cambridge,,  March  12,  1674.,  under  the 
tuition  of  Mr.  Francis  Roper  ;  became  a  fellow  of  that 
fdciety  March  30,  1680  •  decejjit  1691  ;  became  mailer 
April  1710  [A]  ;  and  held  alio  the  ofHce  of  hdy  Margaret's 
profefTor  of  Divinity.  Dr.  Lake,  being  tranflated  from  the 
fee  of  Brifroi  to  that  of  Chichefuer,  in  1685,  made  him  his 
chaplain,  and  collated  him  to  the  prxcentorfhip  of  that 

[A]   On  the  death  of  Dr.  Humfrey  and  heir;   and    c;col.    to  buy  a   living 

Gower  ;  who   left  him  a  country-feat  for  the  college,  to  which  fociety  he  alfo 

at  Thriploe,  'worth   20!.    per  ann.  on  left  t^vo  exhibitions  of  icl.  each,  and 

the  death  of    Mr.  Weft,  his  nephew  all  his  b^oks  to  their  library. 

church, 
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church,  1688.  Refufmg  to  take  the  oaths  at  the  Revolution, 
he  quitted  that  preferment,  and  retired  to  his  fellowfhip, 
which  was  not  fubjecl  then  to  thofe  conditions,  unlefs  the 
bifhop  of  Ely,  the  vifitor,  infifted  on  it :  and  he  [the  bi~ 
fhop]  was,  by  the  ccllege-ftatutes,  not  to  vifit  unlefs  called 
in  by  a  majority  of  the  fellows.  By  this  means  he  and 
many  others  kept  their  fellow(hips.  Retiring  to  the  college, 
he  profecuted  his  ftudies  without  interruption,  the  fruits 
whereof  he  gave  to  the  public  in  feveral  treatifes  which 
were  much  efteemed  [B].  Upon  the  acceffion  of  George  I. 
an  act  was  patted,  obliging  all  who  held  any  poft  of  5!.  a 
year  to  take  the  oaths,  by  which  Dr,  Jenkin  was  obliged  to 
eject  thofe  fellows  that  would  not  comply,  which  gave  him 
no  firiall  uneafmefs  [c]  :  and  he  funk  by  degrees  into  child- 
hood. In  this  condition  he  removed  to  his  elder  brother's 
hpufe  at  South  Rungton  in  Norfolk,  where  he  died  April  7, 
1727,  in  his  7Oth  year;  and  was  buried  (with  his  wife  Su- 
fannah,  daughter  of  William  Hatfield,  Efq;  alderman  and 
merchant  of  Lynne,  who  died  1713,  aged  46,  his  fon  Henry, 
and  daughter  Sarah,  who  both  died  young  1727)  in  Holme 
chapel,  in  that  parim  of  which  his  brother  was  re&or. 
Another  daughter  Sarah  furvived  him.  A  fmall  mural  mo- 
nument was  erected  to  his  memory,  infcribed  as  below  [D]. 
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[B]  Thefc  are,  i.  "  An  Hiftorical 
*'  Examination  of  the  Authority  of 
"  General  Councils,  t68S."— 2.  "A 
*?  Defence  of  the  Profeflion  which 
**  Bifhop  Lake  made  upon  his  Death - 
«  bed.'"— 3.  "  Defenfio  S.  Auguftini 
«*  adverfus  Jo,  Phereponum,  1707."— - 
4.  "  An  Engliih  tranflation  of  the  Life 
**  of  Apoilonius  Tyaneus,  from  the 
«•  French  of  Tillemont.'1'—  5.  "  Re- 
"  marks  on  Four  Books  lately  publi/h- 
?*  ed  ;  viz.  Bafnage's  Hiftory  of  the 
"  Jews 5  Whifton's  Eight  Sermons; 
"  Locke's  Paraphrafe  and  Motes  on  St. 
"  Paul's  Epiftles  ;  and  Le  Cierc's  Bi- 
*c  bliotheque  Choifie  ;"  and  was  alfo 
author  of,  6.  <J.The  Reafonablenefs 
"  and  Certainty  of  the  Chriitian  Re- 
(t  ligion  ;"  of  which  a  5th  edition, 
conecled,  appeared  in  1721. 

£c]  The  true  account  of  the  ejec- 
tion is  this  :  Theftatutes  of  that  col- 
lage require  the-  fellows,  as  foon  as  they 
are  of  proper  Standing,  to  take  the  de- 
gree of  B.  D.  But.  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance is  required  to  be  taken  with  every 
(degree  :  fo  that,  after  the  Revolution, 
24  of  the  fellows  net  coming  in  "to  the 


oath  of  allegiance,  and  the  ftatutes  re- 
quiring them  to  commence  B.  D.  they 
were  conftrained  to  part  with  their  fel- 
lowfhips.  As  to  thofe  who  had  taken 
that  degree  before  the  Revolution,  there 
was  nothing  to  eje&  them  upon  till 
their  refufal  of  the  abjuration-oath, 
which  was  exafled  upon  the  acceffion  jf 
George  I. 

[D]  S.  M. 

Reverend!  admodum  ROBERT! 

JENKIN, 
Sanftss  Theologiae  pro  Domina 

Margareta 
in  Academia  Cantabfigienfi  Profeflbns, 

Oinni  laude  digniffimi, 
Et  Collegii  Divi  Johannis  Evangeliftae 

Prxfefti 

Vigilantiflimi,  fpedlatiflimi ;. 

Qui  doclrinae,  pietatis,  religionls, 

Ornamentum  fuit  illuftre  j 

Exemplar  venerabile, 

Vindex  fidelilTimus, 

Et  ufque  vixit 
Monumentum  perpetuum. 

Ob.  7  die  Aprilis, 
.Anno  Domini  1727, 
70. 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Jenkin  had  an  elder  and  a  younger  brother,  Henry 
and  John.  John  was  a  judge- in  Ireland,  under  the  duke  of 
Ormond  ;  upon  whofe  going  abroad,  he  became  and  died  a 
Nonjurcr,  leaving  a  fon — what  is  become  of  the  fon,  and 
xvhether  he  had  iflue  or  no,  is  unknown.  Henry,  elder 
brother  of  the  matter,  was  vicar  of  Tilney,  in  Norfolk,  and 
rector  of  South  Rungton  cum  Wallington,  where  he  died 
in  1732,  and  had  three  fons,  Thomas,  William,  and  Robert. 
Thomas,  the  elded,  was  the  matter's  proper  fizar,  and  left 
two  fons  :  the  eldett  fettled  in  Lincolnlliire ;  the  youngett, 
fellow  of  St.  John's -college,  Cambridge,  was  in  1770  with 
his  pupil  lord  Milfington,  eldett  fon  to  the  earl  of  Portmore; 
and  is  now  redlor  of  Ufford,  a  college  living. — William  left 

' *  *^  ^j 

no  ifTue. — Robert,  the  ^d  fon  of  Henry,  was  in  the  fame 
ftation  as  his  brother  Thomas,  under  the  matter ;  was  a 
minor-canon  of  Canterbury,  and  poiTefled  of  the  living  of 

Anecdotes,  Weftbecrc,  worth  about   901.   a  year.-   He   died   Oct.    8, 

?-4S7'        1778. 

JENKINS  (Sir  LEOLINE),  a  learned  civilian  and  able 
ftatefmah,  was  defcended  from  a  family  in  Wales,  being  the 
fon  of  Leoline  Jenkins,  who  was  pofTeiTed  of  an  ettate  of 
40!.  a  year,  at  Llantrifaint  in  Glamorganfhire,  where  this 
fon  was  born,  about  1623.  He  difcovered  an  excellent  ge- 
nius and,  turn  to  learning,  by  the  great  progrefs  he  made  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  at  Cowbridge  fchool,  near  Llantrifaint ; 
•whence  he  was  removed,  in  1641,  to  Jefus-college  in  Ox- 
ford, and,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  foon  after, 
took  up  arms,  among  other  ftudents,  on  the  fide  of  the  king. 
This,  however,  did  not  interrupt  his  ftudies,  which  he  con- 
tinued with  all  poflible  vigour  \  not  leaving  Oxford  till 
after  the  death  of  the  king.  He  then  retired  to  his  own 
country,  near  Llantrythyd,  the  feat  of  Sir  John  Aubrey, 
which,  having  been  left  void  by  fequeftration,  ferved  as  a  re- 
fuge to  feveral  eminent  loyalitts  j  among  whom  was  Dr. 
Manfell,  the  late  principal  of  his  college.  This  gentleman 
invited  him  to  Sir  John  Aubrey's  houie,  and  introduced  him 
to  the  friendship  of  the  reft  of  his  fellow-fufferers  there,  as 
Frewen  Abp.  of  York,  and  Sheldon  afterwards  Abp.  of 
Canterbury ;  a  favour,  which,  through  his  own  merit  and 
induftry,  laid  the  foundation  of  all  his  future  fortunes.  The 
tuition  of  Sir  John  Aubrey's  eldeft  fon  was  the  firft  defign 
in  this  invitation  ;  and  .he  acquitted  himfelf  fo  well  in  it, 
that  he  was  foon  after  recommended  in  the  like  capacity  to 
many  other  young  gentlemen  of  the  beft  rank  and  quality  in 
2,  thofe 
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thofe  parts,  whom  be  bred  up  in  the  do&rine  of  the  Church 
of  England,  treating  them  like  an  intimate  friend  rather 
than  a  matter,  and  comforting  them  with  hopes  of  better 
times. 

But  this  could  not  pafs  long  without  being  obferved  by 
the  Parliament  party,  who  grew  fo  jealous,  that  they  were 
refolved  to  put  a  Hop  to  it  :  and,  a5  the  moil  effectual  means 
of  difperfmg  the  fchclars,  tha  mafter  was  feized  by  fome 
foldiers  quartered  in  thofe  parts  ;  and,  being  lent  to  prifon, 
was  indicted  at  the  quarter-felTions,  for  keeping  a  feminary 
of  rebellion  and  fedition.  However,  he  was  difcharged  by 
the  intereft  of  Dr.  Wilkins,  then  warden  of  Wadham-col- 
le~e  in  Oxford  :  whither  he  removed  with  his  pupils,  in 
1651,  and  fettled  in  a  houfe,  thence  called  Little  Welfh- 
hall,  in  the  High-ftreet.  He  was  recommended  to  the  war- 
den of  Wadham  by  the  famous  judge  David  Jenkins,"  during 
his  refidence  here  ;  and  employed  on  teveral  mefiages  and 
correfpondences  between  the  judge,  Dr.  Sheldon,  Dr.  Man- 
fell,  Dr.  Fell,  and  others.  But  Dr.  Wilkins,  his  protector, 
being  removed  to  the  mafterfliip  of  Trinity-college  Cam- 
bridge, in  1655,  our  fchool-m after  was  obliged  to  Ihift  his 
quarters ;  and,  being  talked  of  as  a  dangerous  man,  fought 
his  fafety  by  flight ;  and,  withdrawing  with  his  pupils  out  of 
the  kingdom,  ibjourned  occafionally  in  the  moft  famous 
universities  abroad.  This  was  a  kind  of  moving  academy; 
and  by  that  method,  the  beft  opportunities  of  improving  the 
{Indents  in  all  forts  of  academical  learning  were  obtained  ; 
and  they  had  the  advantage,  beiides,  of  travelling  over  a 
great  part  of  France,  Holland,  and  Germany.  They  re- 
turned home  in  1658  ;  and  Mr.  Jenkins,  delivering  up  his 
pupils  to  their  refpective  friends,  gladly  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  live  with  Sir  William  Whitmore,  at  his  feat  at 
Appley  in  Shropfhire. 

He  continued  with  that  patron  of  diftrefTed  cavaliers,  en- 
joying ail  the  opportunities  of  a  well-furnifhed  library,  till 
the  Reftoration  ;  when  he  returned  to  Jefus-college,  and 
was  chofen  one  of  the  fellows.  He  was  created  LL.D. 
Feb.  1660-1,  and  elected  principal  in  March  following, 
upon  the  refignation  of  his  patron  Dr.  Manfell  ;  and  Sir 
William  Whitmore  foon  after  gave  him  the  commifTaryfhip 
of  the  peculiar  and  exempt  jurifdidtion  of  the  deanery  of 
Bridgenorth  in  Shropfhire,  In  1662,  he  was  made  aileflbr 
to  the  chancellor's  court  at  Oxford  ;  and  the  fame  year  Dr. 
Sweit  appointed  him  his  deputy  profeiTor  of  the  civil  law 
there,  In  1663,  he  was  made  regifter  of  the  confiftory 

court 
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court  of  Weftminfter-abbey ;  and  his  friend  .Sheldon,  .newly 
translated  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  foon  after  appointed  him 
commiflary  and  -official  for  that  diocefe,  and  judge  of  the 
peculiars.  He  was  very  ferviceable  to  that  prelate,  in  fett- 
ling his  Theatre  at  Oxford  -3  of  which,  as  foon  as  finifhed, 
he  was  made  one  of  the  curators.  He  .was  ufeful  to  that 
archbiihop  on  other  occafions  relating, to  church  and  ftate  ; 
and  it  was  by  his'grac'e's  encouragement,  that  the  doctor  re- 
moved to  Doctors-Commons,  and  was  admitted  an  advo- 
cate in  the  court  of  arches  in  the  latter  end  of  1663.  Here 
.he  was  immediately  made  deputy-affifb.nt  to  Dr.  Sweit,  dean 
of  this  court,  as  he  had  been  to  him  before  in  the  office  of 
profeiTor  ;  and  this  fituation  brought  his  merit  nearer  the  eye 
cf  the  court.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  firft  Dutch  v/ar 
in  1664,  the  lords  cornmimoners  of  prizes  appointed  Dr. 
Jenkins,  with  ether  eminent  civilians,  to  review  the  mari- 
time laws,  and  compile  a  body  of  rules  for  the  adjudication 
of  prizes  in  the  court  of  admiralty,  which  afterwards  became 
the  ftandard  of  thofe  proceedings.  Then,  bv  the  recom- 
mendation of  Sheldon,  he  was  made  judge-ailiftant  in  that 
court,  March  21,  1664-5;  ^r-  Exton,  the  judge,  being 
then  very  aged  and  infirm  :  and  upon  his  death  foon  after, 
became  principal,  and  fuftained  the  weight  of  that  important 
office  alone  with  great  reputation.  He  had  advanced  the 
honour  and  efteem  of  that  court  to  a  high  decree,  by  a  three 
years  fervice ;  when  finding  the  falary  of  300!.  per  annum, 
allowed  by  the  king,  not  a  competent  maintenance,  he  peti- 
tioned for  an  additional  200!.  per  annum,  which  was  granted 
Jan.  29,  1667-8.  He  was  now  conhdered  as  fo  ufeful  a 
man  by  the  government,  that  the  king  became  his  patron  ; 
and  having  recommended  him  to  the  archbifhop,  for  judge 
fcf  his  prerogative  court  of  Canterbury,  which  was  given 
him  in  1668,  employed  him  the  following  year  in  an,  affair 
of  near  concern  to  himfelf. 

The  queen-mother,  Henrietta  Maria,  widow  of  Charles  II. 
dying  Aug.  i,  1669,  m  France,  her  whole  eftate,  both  rea! 
and  perfonal,was  claimed  by  her  nephew,  Lewis  XIV  [A]  : 

upon 

[A]  She  had  refided  at  Colombe  in  riage  to  the  duke  of  Anjon-    July  1662, 

France   ever  fince  her  departure  from  coming  again  into  England,  "ihe  fettled 

England  in  July  1644,  being  entertain-  her  court  at  Somerfet-houfe,  where  flie 

cd  there  at  the  charge  of  Lewis  XIV.  reiided    til!    May    166:5.     But    falling 

Upen    the   Keftoration,     {he    came    to  into  a  bad  ftate  of  health,  ihe  returned 

London ;    and    having    fettled    her  re-  to  her  native  country,  where  {he  died. 

venues  here,  went  back  to  France,  to  Under  thefe  circumii-»nces  it  was  pre-.. 

»c:to\v  her  daughter  Henrietta  iu  mar-  leaded,,  that:  ihe  yras  not  only  :i  nativr, 

but 
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upon  which  matter.  Dr.  Jenkins  being  commanded  to  give  - 
his  opinion,  it  was  approved  in  council ;  and  a  commiilion 
being  made  out  for  him,  with  three  others  [B],  he  attended 
it  to  Paris.  He  demanded  and  recovered  the  queen-mother's 
effects,  difcharged  her  debts,  and  provided  for  her  interment ; 
when,  returning  home,  his  majefty  teftiried  his  high  appro- 
bation of  his  fervices,  by  conferring  on  him  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  Jan.  7,  1669-70.  Immediately  after  this  ho- 
nour, he  received  a  greater  ;  being  nominated  one  of  the 
commiffioners  of  England,  to  treat  with  thofe  authorized 
from  Scotland,  about  an  union  between  the  two  kingdoms. 
Ln  1671,  he  was  chofen  a  reprefentative  in  parliament  for 
Hythe  in  Kent,  one  of  the  cinque  ports. 

He  did  nor  approve  the  rupture,  which  brought  on  the  ie- 
cond  war  with  the  Dutch  in  1672.  Being  appointed  arn^ 
balTador  and  plenipotentiary,  with  others,  for  fettling  a  treaty 
of  peace,  and  refigning  his  place  of  principal  of  Jefus-college, 
he  arrived  in  his  new  character  at  Cologne,  June  1673  :  ^ut 
after  feveral  fruitlefs  endeavours  to  bring  it  about,  he  re- 
turned to  England  in  1674.  On. his  arrival  in  May,  he 
gave  the  privy- council  an  account  of  his  negotiation,  which 
was  well  received ;  and,  in  December,  was  appointed  one 
of  the  mediators  of  the  treaty  at  Nimeguen.  He  continued 
there  throughout  the  whole  courfe  of  that  long  and  laborious 
negotiation;  and  the  chief  part  of  the  bufinefs,  at  leaft  the 
drudgery  of  it,  lay  upon  him,  as  is  acknowledged  by  Sir 
William  Temple,  his  brother  mediator  :  who  in  his  pleafant 
manner  obferves,  that,  "  where  there  were  any  ladies  in  the 
*'  ambafladors  houfes,  the  evenings  were  fpent  in  dancing  or 
"  play,  or  carelefs  and  eafy  fuppers,  or  collations.  In  thefe 
"  entertainments,"  fays  he,  "  as  I  feldom  failed  of  making 
"  a  part,  and  my  colleague  never  had  any,  fo  it  gave  occa^ 
"  fion  for  a  bon  mot^  a  good  word  that  paffed  upon  it; 
ic  £)ue  la  mediation  ejloit  toujours  en  pied  pour  fair  e  fa  fonc^i  on.  ; 
"  that  is,  that  the  mediation  was  always  on  foot  to  eo  on 

*  » 

"  with  its  bufinefs  ;  for  I  ufed  to   go  to  bed  and  rife  late, 
"  while  my  colleague  was  a  bed  by  eight  and  up  by  four  ; 

but  an  Inhabitant  of  France  ;  confe-  Orange,  her  other  children,  being  ex- 

quently,  that  whatever  eftate  fhe  was  prefiiy   excluded    and    dlfabled    by   the 

poffefled  of  there,  ought  to  be  fubjcft  Droit  d'aubaine,  becaufe  they  were  ROC 

to  the  laws  and  ufages  of  the  country:  born  nor  inhabitants  within   the   allei- 

and  that  rnadame  royale  of  France,  the  ghnce  of  the  French  king.     But  our 

aforefaid    duchefc    of   Anjou,    was   by  court's  claim  was  at  length  admitted. 
thofe  laws  the  only  perfon  capable  of         [B]   Ralph  Ivlontogue,  Ekj;  ambaf- 

fucceeding ;   Charles  iJ.  and  the  duke  frdor    at    that   ccurt,  th<?  earl  of   St. 

*f  Ycrk,  as  well   as  the    princefs    of  Alban';,   and  lord  Arui;Jel. 
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*e  and  to  fay  the  truth,  two  more  different  men  were  never 
44  joined  in  one  commiflion,  nor  ever  agreed  better  in  it[cj." 

The  detail  of  this  negotiation  is  well  known,  and  may  be 
feen  in  Sir  Leoline's  letters,  and  his  colleague's  works,  to 
which  we  muft  refer ;  it  being  fufficient  to  obferve  here,  that 
all  expedients  propofed  by  our  two  mediators  were  rejected. 
Sir  Leoline  quitted  the  place,  Feb.  16,  1678-9;  and  re- 
tiring to  Neerbos,  received  a  warrant  from  his  royal  mafter, 
dated  Feb.  14,  three  days  after  the  date  of  his  letter  of  re- 
vocation, appointing  him  ambafiador  extraordinary  at  the 
Hague,  in  the  room  of  Sir  William  Temple,  who  had  been 
then  recalled.  He  accordingly  arrived  there,  March  j  ; 
but  continued  in  that  ftation  no  longer  than  the  25th  of  the 
fame  month  :  for,  by  a  new  com  million,  dated  Feb.  20, 
and  which  came  to  his  hands  fix  clays  after,  he  returned  to 
Nimeguen  March  26,  authorifed  to  refume  his  mediatorial 
function,  at  the  defire  of  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the 
States,  and  the  earneft  intreaty  of  the  Northern  princes'. 
His  inftructions  now  left  him  in  a  great  meafure  to  himfelf, 
without  other  direction  than  to  a<£t  as  he  fhould  rind  moft 
confiftent  with  his  majefty's  honour,  and  the  good  of  the 
general  peace ;  which,  as  he  was  a  modefl  man  and  very 
diffident  of  himfelf,  put  him  under  great  anxiety.  However, 
be  happily  accommodated  all  diiTerences,  and  returned  home, 
Aug.  1679,  after  having  been  employed  about  four  years 
and  a  half  in  this  tedious  treaty. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  burgeffes 
for  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ;  and,  in  the  parliament  which 
met  Oct.  17  following,  oppofed,  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power, 
the  bill  brought  in  for  the  exclufion  of  the  duke  of  York 
from  the  crown.  He  was  fworn  a  privy-counfellor  before 
the  expiration  of  this  year  ;  and  received  the  feals  as  fecre- 
tary  of  ftate,  April  1680,  being  firft  fecretary  for  the 
northern  province,  and  in  1681  for  the  fouthern.  He  en- 
tered upon  this  arduous  office  in  critical  and  dangerous 
time?,  which  continued  fo  all  the  while  he  enjoyed  it ;  yet 
he  efcaped  the  then  common  fate  of  being  addreiled  againn\ 
and  of  commitments  and  impeachments.  Being  chofen  again 
for  Oxford,  in  the  parliament  which  met  there,  March  21, 
1680-1,  he  earneftiy  again  oppofed  the  exclufion  of  the  duke 
f»f  York,  as  he  did  alfo  the  printing  of  the  votes  of  the 
*houfe  of  commons  ;  a  practice  which  had  then  been  lately 

[c]  f<  Temple's  Memoirs/1  p.  185,  edit,  1692,  .Svo. 

afTumed, 
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affumed  [D],  but  was  looked  upon  by  him  to 
with  the  gravity  of  that  awful  afiembly,  and  a  fort  of  appeal 
to  the  people.  With  the  like  zeal  he  withftood  the  com* 
maud  of  the  houfe,  to  carry  their  impeachment  of  Edward 
Fitz  Harris  up  to  the  lords,  as  one  dcfigned  to  reflect  upon 
the  king  in  the  perfon  of  his  fecretary ;  nor  did  he  comply, 
till  he  faw  bimfelf  in  danger  of  being  expelled  the  houfe  for 
rcfufmg  [E].  However,  when  the  corporations  came  to  be 
new  modelled  by  the  court,  and  a  quo  warranto  was  brought 
againil  the  city  of  London,  cur  fecretary  fhewed  a  diflike  of 
fuch  violent  meafures ;  and  gave  his  opinion  for  punifhirig 
only  the  mofl  obnoxious  members  in  their  private  capacities, 
without  involving  the  innocent,  who  would  equally  fuffer 
by  proceeding  to  the  forfeiture  cf  the  city's  privileges  [F]. 
In  many  other  inftances  did  Sir  Leoline  differ  from  the  ge- 
ntral  bent  and  humour  of  the  court ;  he  was  a  fure  foe  to  all 
ideal  projects  that  came  before  the  privy-council ;  and  had 
refolution  to  difient,  and  experience  enough  to  diftinguifh 
what  was  practicable  and  really  ufeful,  from  what  was  merely 
chimerical.  He  alfo  conftantly  declared  againft  every  irre- 
gular or  illegal  proceeding;  but,  not  having  ftrength  to  fuf- 
tain  the  bufmefs  and  conflicts  of  thefe  turbulent  times,  he 
begged  leave  to  refign  for  a  valuable  confideration,  which 
was  granted  by  his  majefty  on  April  14,  1684.  Having 
obtained  his  wifh,  he  retired  to  a  houfe  in  Hammerfmith, 
where  learning  and  learned  men  continued  to  be  his  care  and 
delight.  Upon  the  acceffion  of  James  II.  he  was  fworn 
again  of  the  privy-council,  and  eledted  a  third  time  for  th^ 
univerfity  of  Oxford.  He  had  got  fome  little  return  of 
ftrength,  upon  which  frefh  application  was  made  to  him  to 
appear  in  bufmefs  ;  but,  indifpofitian  foon  returning,  he  was 
never  able  to  fit  in  that  parliament,  and  paid  the  laft  debt 
to  nature  Sept.  i,  1685.  His  corpfe  was  conveyed  to  Ox- 

[D]  The  votes  of  the  commons  be-  tion  upon  his  matter,  and  under  that 
.gan  firft  to  be  printed  22  Oft.  x6So.  apprehcnfion  he  could  not  butrefentk. 
See  that  collection.  "  J  am  heartily  forty,"  continues  he, 

[E]  The  words  which  gave  offence,  "  I  have  incurred  the'  difpleafure  of  the 
feefides   thofe   mentioned  in   the   text,  "  houfe,  and  I  hope  they  will  pardon  the 
were,  "And  do  what  you    will    with  "  freedom  of  the  exprell'ion."  To  which 
"  me,    I   will  not  go."     Whereupon  he  added  a  little  after,    "  I   am  ready 
many  called,  "  To  ths  bar,'1  and  moved  "  to  obey  the  order  of  the  houfe,  and 
that  his  words  fhould   be  written  down  "  am  forry  my   word*  gave    offence." 
before  he  explained  thcnr.     The   chief  Collection 'of  Debates,  p.  315.  136."- 
fpeakers  againft  him  were  the  famous          [r]   Some  of  the  cis-r  were  fo  much' 
J.  Trsnchard  and   Sir  William  Jones,  fatisfied  with  the  part  rfc  zc>ed   in  thrs 
At  length  the  fecretary  made  a  foften-  affair,  that  he  w.is  prcfentcd  with  his 
jng   fpcech,  aUcdging,    he   did   appre-  freedom,  and   afterward;  chcrfs  mafter 
head  the  fending  of  hkca  to  be  a  rsflcc-  of  the  Saltcrs  com^^y.  V/ynr.c,  p.  37. 

ford, 
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ford,  and  interred  in  the  area  of  Jefus-college  chapel.  Be- 
ing never  married,  his  whole  eftate  was  bequeathed  to  cha- 
ritable ufes  ;  and  he  was,  particularly,  a  great  benefactor  to 
his  college.  All  his  letters  and  papers  were  collected  and 
printed  in  two  folio  volumes,  1724,  under  the  title  of  his 
"  Works,"  by  W.  Wynne,  Efq;  who  prefixed  an  account 
of  his  life  j  which  has  furniihed  the  chief  materials  of  this 
memoir. 

Anecdotes  JENNENS  (CHARLES,  Efq;)  a  Nonconformift  gentle- 
bvNfchols  man  °f  considerable  fortune  at  Gopfal  in  Leicefterfhire,  was 
p'.  442.  defcended  from  a  family,  which  was  one  among  the  many  who 
have  acquired  ample  fortunes  at  Birmingham,  where  they 
were  equally  famous  for  induftry  and  generofity  [A].  In 
his  youth  he  was  fo  remarkable  for  the  number  of  his  fervants, 
the  fplendor  of  his  equipages,  and  the  profufion  of  his  table, 
that  from  this  excefs  of  pomp  he  acquired  the  title  of 
"  Solyman  the  Magnificent."  He  is  faid  to  have  compofed 
the  words  for  fome  of  Handel's  oratorios,  and  particularly 
thofe  for  "  the  MeiTiah,"  an  eafy  talk,  as  it  is  only  a  fele&ion 
from  Scripture  verfes.  Not  long  before  his  death,  he  im- 
prudently thruft  his  head  into  a  neft  of  hornets,  by  an  edi- 
tion of  Shakfpeare,  which  he  began  by  publifhing  "  King 
c;  Lear,"  in  8vo  ;  and  printed  afterwards,  on  the  fame  model, 
the  tragedies  of"  Hamlet,  1772;"  "  Othello"  and  "  Mac^ 
"  beth,  1/73."  He  would  have  proceeded  further,  but 
death  prevented  him,  Nov.  20,  1773.  The  tragedy  of 
"  Julius  Csefar,"  which  was  in  his  life-time  put  to  the 
prefs,  was  publimed  in  1774-  He  had  a  numerous  library, 
and  a  large  collection  of  pictures,  both  in  Great  Ormond- 
ftreet[B]  and  at  Gopfal. 


}  John  Jennens  gave,  in   i6<i,  confiderablc  eftate  in  and  near  Birming- 

3!.  ios.  for  the  ufe  of  the  poor  5  and  ham;  and  Mrs.  Jennens  gave  JOOG  1. 

Mrs.  Jennens  io\.  to  fupport  a  ledture*  towards  the  building. 

The  land  on  which  the  neat  and  elegant  [B]  Difperied  by  public  auction  foon 

church  of  St.  Bartholomew  was    built  after    his  death.     See    a  catalogue  of 

in  1749  was  the  gift  of  John  Jennens,  them  in  "  The  Connoiffeur,"  Svo.  and 

Ef<i;    of  Gopfal,    then  pofieflor   of  a  in  "  London  and  its  Environs." 

-     JEROM.     (SeeHiERONYMus). 

_  ,  * 

JEROME  of  Prague,  fo  called  from  the  place  of  his 
birth,  in  the  capital  city  of  Bohemia,  where  he  is  held  to  be 
a  Proteitant  martyr.  It  does  not  appear  in  what  year  he  was 
born.,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  was  neither  a  monk  nor  an 

'  ecclefiaftic  ; 
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ecclefiaftic :  but  that,  being  endowed  with  excellent  natural 
parts,   he  had  a  learned  education,    and  ftudied   at   Paris, 
Heidelberg,  Colen,  and  perhaps  at  Oxford ;  the  degree  of 
M.A.  being  conferred  on   him  in  the  three  firft-mentioned 
univerfities,  and  he  commenced  D*D;  in  1396.     He  began 
to  publim  the  doctrine  of  the  Huffites  in  1408,  and  it  is  laid 
he  had  a  greater  fhare  of  learning  and  fubtlety  than  John 
Hufs  himfelf.     In  the  mean  time,  the  council  of  Conftance 
kept  a  watchful  eye  over  him  ;  and,  looking  upon  him  as  a 
dangerous  perfon*  cited  him  before  them  April  183  141 5* 
to  give  an  account  of  his  faith.    In  purfuance  of  the  citation, 
he  went  to  Conftance,  in  order  to  defend  the  doctrine  of 
Hufs,  as  he  had  promifed ;    but,  on  his  arrival,  April  24, 
finding  his  mafter  Hufs  in  prifon,  he  immediately  withdrew 
to  Uber'lingen,  whence  he  fent  to  the  emperor  for  a  fafe- 
conducl: ;    but  that  was  refufed.     The  council,   it  feems> 
were  willing  to  grant  him  a  fafe-conducl:  to  come  to  Con- 
ftance, but  not  for  his  return  to  Bohemia.     Upon  this,  he 
caufed  to  be  fixed  upon  all  the  churches  of  Conftance,  and 
upon  the  gates  of  the  cardinal's  houfe,  a  paper,  declaring 
that  he  was  ready  to  come  to  Conftance,  to  give  an  account 
of  his  faith,  and  to  anfwer,  not  only  in  private  and  under 
the  feal,  but  in  full  council,  all  the  calumnies  of  his  accufers, 
offering  to  fuffer  the  punimment  due  to  heretics,  if  he  mould 
be  convinced  of  any  errors  ;  for  which  reafon  he  had  defired 
a  fafe-conduct  both  from  the  emperor  and  the  council ;  but 
that  if,  notwithftanding  fuch  a  pafs,  any  violence  {hould  be 
done  to  him,  by  imprifonment  or  otherwife$  all  the  world 
might  be  a  witnefs  of  the  injuftice  of  the  council.     No  no- 
tice being  taken  of  this  declaration,  he  refoived  to  return 
into  his  own  country  :  but  the  council  difpatched  a  fafe- 
conducl  to  him,  importing,  that  as  they  had  the  extirpaiion 
of  herefy  above  all  things  at  heart,  they  fummoned  him  to 
appear  in  the  fpace  of  15  days,  to  be  heard  in  the  firft  fefiion 
that  {hould  be  held  after  his  arrival ;  that  for  this  purpofe 
they  had  fent  him,  by  thofe  prefects,  a  fafe-conduct  fo  far  as 
to  fecure  him  from  any  violence,  but  they  did  not  mean  to 
exempt  him  from  juftice,  as  far  as  it  depended  upon  the 
council,  and  as  the  catholic  faith  required.     This  pafs  and 
fummons  came  to  his  hands  :  neverthelefs,  he  was  arrefted 
in  his  way  homewards,  on  April  25,  and  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  prince  of  Sultzbach  5  and,  as  he  had  not  anfwered 
the  citation  of  April  18,  he  was  cited  again  May  2,  and  the 
prince  of  Sultzbach  fending  to  Conftance  in  purfuance  of  an 
order  of  the  council,  he  arrived  there  on  the  23^,  bound  in 
Vo  L.  VII.  C  c  chains. 
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chains.  Upon  his  examination,  he  denied  the  receiving 
the  citation,  and-  protefted  his  ignorance  of  it.  He  was  af- 
terwards carried  to  a  tower  of  St.-  Paul's  church,  there  fatt- 
ened to  a  pofty  and  his  hands  tied  to  his  neck  with  the  lame 
chains.  He  continued  in  this  -pofture  two  days,  without  re- 
ceiving any  kind  of  nouriihment  ;  upon  which  he  felttlan- 
gerouily  ill,  and  dented  a  confeilor  might  be  allowed.  This 
being  granted,  by  that  means  he  got  a  little  moi'e  at.  liberty. 
July  19,  he  was  interrogated  airefh,  when  he  explained 
himfelf  upon  the  fubjecl:  of  the  Eucharitt  to  the  following 
effect  ;  That,  in  the  facrament  of  .the  altar,  the  particular 
fubftance  of  that  piece  of  bread  which  is  there,  is  tranfub- 
flantiated  into  the  body  of  Chrift,  but  that  the  univerfal 
fubftance  of  bread  remains  [A].  Thus,  with  John  Hufs^ 
he  maintained  the  <s  univerfalia  ex  parte  rei."  It  is  true,,  on 
a  third  examination,  Sept.  ji,  he  retra&ed  this  opinion, 
:-.nd  approved  the  condemnation  of  Wickliff  and  John  Hu-is-; 
but,  May  26,  1416,  he  condemned  that  recantation  in  thefe 
terms  :  u  I  am  not  aihamed  to  confefe  here  publicly  my 
"  weaknefs.  Yes,  with  horror.,  I  confefs  my  bafe  cow*- 
"  ardiee.  It  was  only  the  dread  of  the  punifnment  by  fire,, 
"  which  drew  me  to  confent,  again!},  .my  confcience,  to  the 
"  condemnation  of  thetioctrine  of  WicklifF  and  John  Huis." 
This  was  decifive,  and  accordingly,  in  the  2ift  feflion,  fen* 
tence  was  parted  on  him  ;  in  purfunnce  of  which,  he  was 
delivered  to  the  fecular  arm,  May  30.  As  the  executioner 
led  him  to  the  fb.k:-,  Jerome,  vv^h  ^reat  ileaJdinefs^  teftified 
his  perteverance  in  his  faith,  by  repeating  his  creed  with  a 
loud  voice,  and  finging  litanies  and  a  hymn  to  the  bleiled 
Vrr^i'ii  :  whence  he  was  adiudged  to  have  merited  the  mar- 

C^  J          •*-* 

Woreru  tyr's  crown  by  his  party,  and  to  have  his  name,  together 
with  Wickliff  and  Hufs,  in  the  Proteftant  martyrology  5 
which  was  thought  alfo  a  fufficient  title  for  him.  to  a  place 
in  thefe  memoirs. 

[A]   It  is  not  eafy  for  a  perfon,  un-  and  in  the  nature  of  things  prior  to  the 

Jkilied    in    logic,    to    comprehend    the  exigence    of    the    individuals,     whofe 

meaning  of  this   viiionary   diftinction.  genera    and   fpecies    they    conftituted. 

It  is  enough  to  obferve,  that,  accord-  But    thefe     imiverfols    are    now    well 

ir.o-    to   the    doctrine    of  the    fchools,  known  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  abftratt 

unlverfals  have  a  proper  and   real  ex-  ideas,  exifting  only  ia  the  mind,  vvhicle 

irteuce  of  their  own,  independent  of,  is  their  fole  creator. 


D'cVion.  JESUA  (LEVITA),  a  learned  Spaniih  rabbi  in  the 

cen-tury,  is  the  author  of  a  book  intituled,  "  Halichot  olam," 
"  The  Wavs  cf  Eternity:"  a  ve-ry  ufeful  piece  for  under- 


Itanding 
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{landing;  the  Talmud.     It  was  tranflated  into-Lz-tin  bv  Cc: .- 

/     O  j 

irantin  PEmpereur  ;  and  Bafhuyfen  printed  a  good  edition  of 
it  in  Hebrew  and  Latin,  at  Hanover,  1714,  4-to. 

JEWEL  (JoHN),  an  Englifh  biflwp,  and  ons  of  the 
ablefl  champions  of  that  church  againlt  Popery,  was  "de- 
fcended  of  an  ancient  family  at  Buden  in  Devonshire,  where 
he  was  born  in  1522.  After  learning  the  rudiments  of  gram- 
mar under  his  maternal  uncle  Mr.  Bellamy,  rector  of  Ham- 
ton,  and  being  put  to  fchool  at  Barnftapie,  he  was  fent  to 
Oxford,  and  admitted  a  poflmafter  of  Merton-college  at  13; 
but,  being  chofen  fcholar  of  Corpus-Chrifti  in  1539,  here- 
moved  thither.  He  purfued  his  ftudies  with  indefatigable 
induftry,  ufually  rifing  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  rrudying 
till  ten  at  night ;  by  which  means  he  acquired  a  mafterly 
knowledge  in  moft  branches  of  learning  :  but,  taking  too 
little  care  of  his  health,  he  contracted  fuch  a  cold  as  fixed  a 
lamenefs  in  one  of  his  legs$  which  accompanied  him  to  his 
grave.  Ocl:.  1540,  he  proceeded  B.  A.  became  a  noted 
tutor,  and  was  foon  after  chofen  rhetoric  lecturer  in  his  col- 
lege. In  Feb.  1544,  he  commenced  M.  A. 

He  had  early  imbibed  Proteflant  principles,  and  inculcated 
the  fame  among  his  pupils  ;  but  this  was  carried  on  privately 
till  the  acceffion  of  Edward  VI.  in  1546,  when  he  made  a 
public  declaration  of  his  faith,  and  entered  into  a  clofe  frierid- 
fhip  with  Peter  Martyr,  who  was  profefibr  of  divinity  at 
Oxford.  In  1550,  he  took  the  degree  of  B.D.  and 'fre- 
quently preached  before  the  univerfity  with  great  applaufe. 
At  the  fame  time  he  preached  and  catechifed  every  other 
Sunday  at  Sunningwell  in  Berkfhire,  of  which  -  church  he 
was  rector.  Thus  he  zealoufly  promoted  the  Reformation 
during  this  reign,  and,  in  a  proper  fenfe,  became  a  confefTor 
for  it  in  the  fucceeding  [A]  ;  fo  early,  as  to  be  expelled  the 
college  by  the  fellows,  upon  their  private  authority,  before 
any  law  was  made,  or  order  given  by  queen  Mary.  Plow- 
ever,  unwilling  to  leave  the  univerfity,  he  took  chambers  in 

[A]  In  the  primitive  church,    the  "  thies  of  Devonfhire,"  tells  us,  that 

title  of  confefTor  was  given  not  only  to  Mr.  Jewel's  life,  during  his  refidence 

thofe    who    actually     fuffered    torture  in    college,     was    fo    exemplary,     that 

for  the  faith,  but  to  fuch  as  were  im-  Moren,  the  dean  of  it,  uled  to  fay  to 

prifoned  in  order  to  fuffer  torture  or  him,  "  I  fhould  love  thee,Jewel,  if  thoa 

death.     See  Cyprian  "  de  unitate  ec-  "  v/ert  not  a  Zuinglian  ;  in  thy  fa.: th  I 

"  clef.1'     And  perhaps  Jewel  was  not  "  hold  thee  an  heretic^but  furely  in  thy 

inferior  to  any  of  the  ancients  in  point  "  lifethou  art  an  angel  5   thou  art. very 

of  piety,  and   much  fuperior  in  regard  "  good  and  honeft,  but  a  Lutheran." 
to  learning.      Prince,  in  his  "  Wor- 

C  c  2  Broad- 
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roadgate-hall,  now  Pembroke-college,  where  many  of  his 
pupils  followed  him^  befides  other  gentlemen,  who  were 
drawn  by  the  fame  of  his  learning  to  attend  his  le£ture$. 
T-ut  the  ilrongeft  teftimony  of  his  literary  merit  was  given 
by  the  univerfity,  who  made  him  their  orator,  and  employed 
him  to  write  their  hrft  congratulatory  letter  to  her  majefty. 
Wood  indeed  obferves,  that  this  taik  was  evidently  impofed 
upon  him  by  thofe  who  meant  him  no  kindnefs  ;  it  being  taken 
for  granted,  that  he  muft  either  provoke  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, or  lofe  the  good  opinion  of  his  party.  If  this  be  true, 
which  is  probable  enough,  he  had  the  dexterity  to  efcape  the 
fnare  ;  for  the  addrefs,  being  both  refpeclful  and  guarded, 
puffed  the  approbation  of  Tremam  the  commiilary,  and  fome 
other  doctors,  and  was  well  received  by  the  queen. 

Burnct  informs  us,  that  her  majefty  declared,  at  her  ac- 
cefiionj  that  file  would  force  no  man's  confcience,  nor  make 
any  change  in  religion.  Thefe  fpecious  promifes,  joined  to 
our  orator's  fondnefs  for  the  univerfity,  feefn  to  be  the  mo- 
tives which  difpofed  him  to  entertain  a  more  favourable 
opinion  of  Popery  than  before.  In  this  ftate  of  his  mind,  he 
went  to  Clive,  to  confult  his  old  tutor  Dr.  Parkhurft  [B], 
who  was  rector  of  that  parifh  ;  but  Parkhurft,  upon  the  re- 
efbhli  ftiment  of  Popery,  being  fled  to  London,  Jewel  re.- 
turncd  to  Oxford,  where  he  lingered  and  waited,  till,  being 
crtlled  upon  to  fubfcribe  fome  of  the  Popifh  doctrines  under 
the  feveral  penalties,  he  fubmitted.  Yet  his  compliance  did 
nor  anfwcr  his  purpofe  ;  for  the  dean  of  Chrift-church,  Dr. 
Jvlartial,  alledging  his  fubfcription  to  be  infmcere,  laid  a  plot 
to  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  Bp.  Bonner;  and  had  cer- 
tainly caught  him  in  the  fnare,  had  he  not  fet  out  that  very 
night  he  was  fent  for,  by  a  bye  way  to  London.  He  walked 
till  he  was  forced  to  lay  himfelf  on  the  ground,  quite  fperrt" 
and  almoft  bfeathlefs  ;  where  being  found  by  one  Auguftin 
Eerner,  a  Swifs,  firft  a  fervant  of  Bp.  Latimer,  and  after- 
wards a  minifter,  this  perfon  provided  him  a  horfe,  and  con- 
veyed him  to  lady  Warcup's,  by  whom  he  was  entertained 
for  fome  time,  and  then  fent  fafely  to  the  metropolis.  Here 
he  lav  concealed,  chan2;iri2;  his  lodgings  twice  or  thrice  for 

•>  O         O  D         O, 

that  purpofe,  till  a  {hip  was  provided  for  him  to  go  beyond 
fra,  together  with  money  for  the  journey,  by  Sir  Nicolas 
Throgmorton,  a  perfon  of  great  diftinclion,  and  in  corifi- 
dernbie  offices  at  that  time.  His  efcape  was  managed  by  one 

fp]  Ke  had  bacn  liis  tutor  at  Mcrton-collcge,  and  was  afterwards  biffcop 
etf  Norwich. 

Gilc 
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Giles  Lawrence,  who  had  been  his  fellow-coliegian,  and 
Was  at  this  time  tutor  to  Sir  Arthur  Darcy's  children,  living 
near  the  Tower  of  London,  Upon  his  arrival  at  Frankfort, 
in  1554,  he  made  a  public  confeflion  of  his  forrow  for  his 
late  fubfcription.  to  Popery ;  and  foon  afterwards  went  to 
Strafburgh,  at  the  invitation  of  Peter  Martyr,  who  kept  a 
kind  of  college  for  learned  men  in  his  own  houfe,  of  which 
he  made  Jewel  his  vice-maft^r :  he  likewise  attended  this 
friend  to  Zurich,  and  aflifted  him  an  his  theological  lectures. 
It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  he  made  an  e,xcurfion 
to  Padua,  where  he  contracted  a  friendfhip  with  Sig.  Scipio, 
a  Venetian  gentleman,  to  whom  he  afterwards  addrefled  his 
"  EpifUe  concerning  the  Council  of  Trent." 

Upon  the  death  of  queen  Mary,  in  1550,  he  returned  to 
England;  and  we  find  his  name,  foon  after,  among  the  16 
divines  appointed  by  queen  Elizabeth,  to  hold  a  diiputation 
in  Weftminfter-abbey  againft  the  Papifbs.     July  1559,  he 
was  in  the  commiflion  conftituted  by  her  majefty  to  vifit  the 
diocefes  of  Sarum,  Exeter,  Briftol,  Bath  and   Wells,  and 
Gloucester,  in  order  to  root  out  Popery  in  the  Weil  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  he  was  confecrated  bifhop  of  Salisbury  at  the  end 
of  the  fame  year,  and  had  the  reftitution  of  the  temporali- 
ties April  6,  1560.     This  promotion  was  given  him   as   a 
reward  for  his  great  merit  and  learning  j  and  another  attef- 
tation  of  thefe  was  given  him  by  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 
who,  in  1565,  conferred  on  him,  in  his  abjence,  the  degree 
of  D,  D.  in  which  character  he  attended  the  queen  to  Ox- 
ford the  following  year,  and  prefided  at  the  divinity  difputa- 
tions  held  before  her  majefty  on  that  occafion.     He  had,  be- 
fore, greatly  diftinguifhed  hiinfelf,  by  a  fermon  preached  at 
St.  Paul's-crofs,  prefently  after  he  was  made  a  bifhop,  where- 
in he  gave  a  public  challenge  to  all  the  Roman  Cathplics  in 
the  world,  to  produce  but  one  clear  and  evident  terKmony, 
out  of  any  father  or  famous  writer  who  flourifhed  within 
600  years  after  Chrift,  for  any  one  of  the  articles  which  the 
Romanifts   maintain   againft  the  church   of  England ;  and 
two  years  afterwards  he  publifhed  his  famous  "  Apology"  for 
this  church.  Mean  while,  he  gave  a  particular  attention  to  his 
diocefe,  where  he  began,  in  his  firft  vifitation,  and  perfected 
in  his  laft,  a  great  reformation,  not  only  in  his  cathedral  and 
parochial  churches,  but  in  all  the  courts  of  his  jurifdi^lion, 
He  watched  fo  narrowly  the  proceedings  of  his  chancellor 
and  archdeacons,    and   of  his  ftewards   and   receivers,  that 
they  had  no  opportunities  of  being  guilty  of  opprefliort,  in- 
juftice,  or  extortion,  nor  of  being  a  burden  to  the  people,, 
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or  a  fcandal  to  himfelf.  To  prevent  thefe,  and  the  like 
abufes,  for  which  the  ecclefiaftical  courts  are  often  cenfured, 
he  fat  in  his  coniiftory  court,  and  faw  that  all  things  were 
carried  rightly  there  :  he  alfp  fat  often  as  an  afiiftant  on  the 
bench  of  civil  juftice,  being  himfslf  a  juftice  of  the  peace. 

Amidft  thefe  glorious  employments,  the  care  of  his  health 
was  too  much  neglected  [c],  fo  that  he  fell  into  a  diforder 
which  carried  him  off,  Sept.  1571,  in  his  5Oth  year.  He  died, 
at  Monkton-Farley,  in  his  diocefe,  and  was  buried  in  his  ca- 
thedrai,  where  there  is  a  marb!'a  ftone  on  his  grave,  with  an 
infcription  by  way  of  elogy,  written  by  Dr.  Laurence  Hum- 
frey,  who  alfo  y/rote  an  account  of  his  life,  to  which  are 
prefixed  fever al  copies  of  verfes  in  honour  of  him.  He  was 
of  a  thin  habit  of  body,  which  he  exhaufted  by  intenfe  ap- 
plication to  his  ftudie^.  In  his  temper  he  was  pleafant  and 
.  affable,  m'odeii,  meek,  temperate,  and  perfect  mafter  of  his 
paflions.  In  his  morals  he  was  pious  and  charitable  ;  and, 
when  bilhop,  became  moil  remarkable  fpr  his  apoftolic  doc- 
trine, holy  life,  prudent  government,  incorrupt  integrity, 
unfpotted  ehafdty,  and  bountiful  liberality.  He  had  natu- 
rally a  very  ftrong  memory,  which  he  greatly  improved  by 
art:,-  fo.  that  he  could  exactly  repeat  whatever  he  wrote  after 
:fe -'y  once  teadini.  He  profeffed  to  'teach  others  this  art,  and 

"* ' '  rvi  i  rc  'i  ^ 

nd  f taiiy.  actually  taught  it  his  tutor,  Dr.  Parkhurft,  at  Zurich.     He 

Wood's        was  a  great  mafter  of  the  ancient  languages,  and  fkilled  in 

Oxon;  the  -German  and  Italian.     His  writing;?,  a  lift  of  which  is 

/  0 '  3 n  J.  '  '/<• 

jjift.  and     infefted  below  [D],  have  rendered  his  name  ramous  over  all 

.  Ore.    Europe. 

[c]  He  rofe  at  four  o'clock  in  the  chapel  he  withdrew  again  to  his  ftudy,  till 
morning  ;  and  after  prayers  with  his  near  midnight,  and  from  thence  to  his 
family  at  five,'  and  in  the  cathedral  bed;  in  which,-  when  he  was  laid,  the 
about  f:x;  he  vros  fo  fixed  to  his  ftu-  gentleman  of  his  bedchamber  read  to 
di^s  all  the  morning,  that  he  could  not,  him  till  he  fell  afleep.  Mr..  Hum* 
vohout  great  violence,  be  drawn  from  freys,  whn  relates  this,  obferves,  that 
them-  Arcer  dinner,  his  doors  and  this  \vatchful  and  laborious  life,  wi th- 
eirs were  open  to  ail  fuitors;  and  it  out  any  recreation  at  all,  except  what 
was  obferyeJ  of  him,  as  of  Titus,  that  his  neceffdi-y  refrefhment  at  meals,  and 
he  never  fent  any  fad  from  him.  a  very  few  hours  of  reft,  afforded  him, 
Suitors  being  thus  difmiiTed,  he  heard,  v/afbd  his  precious  life  too  fart,  anU 
with  great  impartiality  and  patience,  undoubtedly  haftened  his  end. 
fu.h  caufes  debated  before,  him,  as  [D]  Thefe  are,  i.  "  Zxhortado  ad 
either  de7olved  to  him  as  a  judge,  or  e{  Oxonienfes."  The  fubftance  printed 
were  referred  to  him  as  an  arbitrator;  in  Kurnfreys's  Life  of  him,  p.  35, 
and,  if  he  could  fpare  any  time  from  1573,  4-to.  z.  "  Exhortatio  in  colie- 
thefe,  he  reckoned  it  as  clear  gain  to  "-gio  CC.  five  concio  in '  fundatoris 
his  ftudy.  About  nine  at  night,  he  "  Foxi  commemorationem,"  p.  45,  &c, 
called  all  his  fervants  to  an  account  3,  "  Concio  in  templo  B.  M.  Virginis, 
bow  they  had  fpent  the  dsy,  and  then  "  Oxon.  1550,"  preached  for  his  de- 
went  to-  prayers  with  them  :  from  ths  gree  of  B.  D.  It  is  reprinted  in  Hurn- 
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ficy,  8.4.9-    .4-  "  Gratio  in  uula  col-  "  &c.  1562,"  410.     Tms r<  Apology" 

*'  icgii  CC.11     His  farewell  fpeech  on  was    approved  by  the  queen,    and   fet 

his  expuinon  in  1554?  printed  by  Kum-  forth  with  the  confent  of  the  bifhops. 

frey,  p.   74,  &c.      5.  A  fhort   Tract,  13.   <c  A  Defence  of  the  Apology,  &c. 

«  De .  Ufura,"  ibid.  p.   217,   &c.      6.  •"    15643"    1*67,  fol.   ag:iin  in  Latin, 

"   Epiftola  ad  Scipionem  Patritium  Ve-  by  Tho.  Braddock,  fellow  of  ChrilVs- 

tf  netum,  &c.    1559?"    and   reprinted  college,  Cambridge,  at  Geneva,  1600, 

in  the  appendix  to  father  Paul's  "  Hif-.  foJ.     This  was   ordered  by  queen  Eii- 

*<  tory  of  the   Council  of  Trent,"  in  zabeth,  king  James,  king  Charles,  nnd 

Engliuh,  by  Brent,   3d  edit.  1629,  fol.  four  fucceilive  archbifhops,  to   be  read 

7.  tf   A  Letter  to  Henry  Bullinger  at  and  chained  up  in  all  parish  churches 

"  Zurich,  concerning  the  State  of  Re-  throughout  England   and  Wales.     14. 

1'  ligion  in  England,11  dated   May  22,  "  An   Anfwer  to  a   Book  written  by 

1559,  printed  in  the  appendix  to  Strype's  "  Mr.   Hardynge,  intituled,  l  A  Dc- 

*'  Annals,  No.  xx."  8.  Another  letter  "  tetlion  of  fundry  foul   errors,1  &-c. 

to  the  fame,  dated  Feb.  8,  1566,  con-  (<  1568,"  and   1570,  fol.       15.  "  A 

cerning  his  controverfy  with  Hardynge,  "  View  of  a  feditiqus  Bull  fent  into 

ibid.  No.  36,  57.      9.  "  Letters  be-  "  England  from  Pius  V.  &c.   1582." 

*'  tween  him  and  Dr.  Henry  Cole,  &c.  Svo.      16.  "A  Treatife  of  the  Holy 

<*  T56o,v    Svo.       10.     "  A  Sermon  "  Scriptures^11    Svo.       17.   "  Expofi- 

t{  preached   at   St.    Paul's  Crofs,  the  <c  tion  on  the  two  Epifties  to  the  'ihef- 

"  iecond   Sunday  before  Eafter,  anno  "  falonians,    1594,"  Svo.       i*.   "A 

te   1560,"  Svo.     Dr.  Cole  wrote  feveral  "  Treatife    of    the    S^crarnents,    &c. 

letters  to  him  on  this  fubjeft.     ji."A  <(   1583."       19.    "   Certain    Sermons 

*'  Reply  to   Mr.  Hardynge's  AniV/er,  tc  preached  before  the  Queep's  Majefty 

61  &c.  1566,"  fol.  and  again,  in  Latin,  i:  at    Paul's    Crofs,    and    elfewbere." 

by  Will.  Whitaker,  fellow  of  Trinity-  All  thefe  books  (except  the  firA  eight) 

college,  Cambridge,  at  Geneva,  1578,  \vith  the  "  Sermons"  and-"  Apology,1* 

4to  ;  and  again  iii  1585,  in  foi.  with  .were  printed  at  Londot?,  1609,  in  one 

•pur  author's  "  Apologia  ecclelj£e  An-  vol.  fol.  with  an  abltracl  of  our  author's 

«'  glicans."     12.  "  Apologia  ecclefis  life,  by  Dan.  Fcatly  ;  but  full  of  faults, 

fi  Angiicanae,    1562,"    Svo:     it  Was  as  Wood  fays.  20.  "  An  Anfwer  to  cer- 

feverd    times  printed  in  England  and  **  tain  frivolous  Obje<Stlons  againft  the 

abroad,  and  a  Greek  tranflation  of  it  tf  Government  of  the  Church  of  Eng* 

-was    printed    at   Oxford,     1614,    Svo.  "  land,   1641,"     4to,    a    fingle   fneet. 

The   £nglifh   tra«flation    by  the-  lady  21.   Many  letters  in  the  collection  oF 

Bacon,  -wife  to  Sir  Nicolas  Bacon,  in-  records  in  part  iii.  of  Burners  "Hiftory 

tituled,  "  An  Apology  or  Anfwer  in  "  of  the  Reformation." 
*'  Defence  of  the  Church  of  England^ 

.The  JEW. ERRANT  (or  WANDERING  JEW),  is  fo 
pften  mentioned  by  various  authors,  that  Come  account  of 
the  phantom  may  be  expe&ecl  here.  The  examples  of  Enoch 
and  Eiias,  who  are  {till  living,  and  never  have  tailed  of 
death  :  the  fn-m  perfuafion  of  the  Jews,  who  confidently  be- 
lieve, that  the  prophet  Elias  is  prefent,  invifibly,  at  the  ce- 
remony of  circumcifmg  their  children  :  the  words  of  Jefus. 
Chrifr,  in  the  Gcfpel,  where  fpeaking  of  St.  John  the  evan- 
gelifl,  he  fays,  "-If- 1  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is 
46  that  to  thee,,  follow  thou  me;"  which  are  underftood  by 
feveral  of  the  ancients,  and  .fome  modern  authors,  to  conr 
tain  a  promife  to,-that;apof:le,  that  he  ilioul.d  not  die  till  the- 
day  of  judgemejit:'  all -thefe  incidents,  have  contributed  .to> 
raife  ^belief,  that -there  is  fuch  a  rerfonage  as  the  Wandering- 

ft  T 
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Jew.  The  partizans  of  this  opinion  appeal  likewife  to  the 
Mahometan  authors  :  who  mention,  in  the  i6th  year  of  the 
Hegira,  a  captain  named  Fadhila,  that  had  the  command  of 
300  horfe  ;  and  being  arrived  with  his  troop,  about  the  clofe 
of  the  day,  between  two  mountains,  and  bidding  the  even- 
ing prayer  with  a  loud  voice,  by  thefe  words,  "  God  is 
cc  great,"  heard  a  voice  which  repeated  the  fame  words,  and 
fo  continued  to  pronounce  with  him  the  whole  prayer  to  the 
end.  Fadhila  thought  at  firft,  that  this  was  nothing  more 
than  an  echo ;  but  obferving,  that  the  voice  repeated  diftinct- 
ly  and  entirely  every  word  of  the  prayer,  he  faid,  "  O  thoij 
*6  who  anfwers  me,  if  thou  be'ft  of  the  order  of  angels,  the 
"  virtue  of  God  be  with  thee ;  if  thou  art  of  the  kind  of 
<c  any  other  fpirits,  well  and  good ;  but  if  thou  art,  as  I 
"  am,  of  the  human  fpecies,  fhew  thyfelf  to  my  eyes."  He 
had  QO  fooner  ended  this  fpeech,  than  an  ancient  man,  bald- 
headed,  holding  a  {raff  in  his  hand,  and  having  the  air  of  a 
dervis,  flood  before  him.  Fadhiia,  after  a  civil  filiation, 
afked  the  old  man  who  he  was  ;  to  which  he  anfwered,  that 
his  name  was  Zerib,  the  grandfon  of  Elias ;  I  am  here, 
continues  he,  by  the  order  of  the  lord  Jefus,  who  hath  left 
me  in  this  world  to  live  here,  till  his  fecond  coming  upon 
earth.  I  wait  for  this  lord,  who  is  the  fountain  of  all  hap- 
pinefs  ;  and,  in  purfuance  to  his  orders,  I  make  this  mounr 
tain  my  laft  refidence.  Fadhila  afked  him,  in  what  time  the 
lord  Jefus  was  to  appear  ?  He  anfwered,  at  the  end  of  the 
world  and  at  the  laft  j udgement.  And  what  a,re  the  figns  of 
the  approach  of  that  day  ?  replied  Fadhila.  Zerib,  then  af- 
fuming  the  prophetic  tone  of  voice,  fays,  "  When  men  and 
"  women  mingle  together  without  diftin£tion  of  fex ;  when 
"  the  abundant  plenty  of  provifions  fhall  not  caufe  the  price 
"  thereof  to  fall  \  when  innocent  blood  fhall  every  where  be 
**  fhed  ;  when  the  poor  fhall  beg  an  alms,  and  no  one  fhall 
"  communicate  to  them;  when  charity  flnll  beextinguifhed  ; 
41  when  men  fhall  make  ballads  of  the  holy  Scriptures ;  and  the 
"  temples  dedicated  to  the  true  God  (hall  be  filled  with  idols  : 
**  know  then,  that  the  day  of  judgement  is  at  hand."  Having 
finished  thefe  words,  the  figure  immediately  vanifhed. 

But  to  return  to  the  Wandering  Jew.  His  ftory  is  re- 
hted  fomewhat  differently  by  different  authors.  Matthew 
Jkaris,  under  the  year  1229,  *e^s  us»  ^at  there  came  that 
year  an  Armenian  prelate  to  England,  who  brought  letters 
*>f  recommendation  from  the  Pope,  intreating  the  bifhops 
tnere  to  fhevv  him  the  principal  reliques  of  that  country,  and 
the  manner  of  divine  vvorfhip  in  their  -churches,  .Paris, 

who 
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who  was  then  living,  allures  us,  that  feveral  perfons  talked 
•with  this  ftrange  archbifhop  upon  many  iubje&s ;  and, 
among  other  things,  enquired  the  news  concerning  the  Wan- 
dering Jew,  who  was  in  the  Eaft,  afking  feveral  queftions 
about  him ;  whether  he  was  ftill  alive,  who  he  v/as,  and 
what  account  he  gave  of  himfelf  ?  The  archbifhop  afTured 
them,  that  this  Jew  was  an  Armenian  ;  and  an  officer  of 
the  prelate's  train  told  them,  that  the  Jew  was  Pontius  Pir 
late's  porter,  whofe  name  was  Cataphilus,  who,  feeing  them 
drag  Jefus  Chiift  out  of  the  judgement-hall,  {truck  him 
with  his  fift  upon  the  back,  in  order  to  pufh  him  fafter  out 
of  doors,  and  that  Jefus  Chrift  faid  to  him,  "  The  fon  of 
"  man  goes  his  way,  but  thou  {halt  wait  his  coming." 
Thereupon  the  porter  was  converted,  and  baptized  by  Ana- 
jijas  with  the  name  of  Jofeph.  He  lives  for  ever  j  and  as 
foon  as  he  comes  to  be  100  years  old,  he  falls  fick  and  into  a 
fwoon,  during  which  he  grows  young  again,  returning  to 
30,  the  age  he  was  of  when  Jefus  Chrift  died.  This  officer 
aflured  us,  that  Jofeph  was  known  by  his  mafter  Pontius  Pi- 
late ;  that  he  had  feen  him  eat  at  his  own  table  a  little  be- 
fore his  departure  from  Jerufalem ;  that  he  anfwered  with 
fufficient  gravity,  and  without  the  leaft  fmile,  when  he  was 
interrogated  upon  ancient  fa&s,  fuch,  for  inftance,  as  the 
refurrefiion  of  the  dead  who  came  out  of  their  graves  at  the 
crucifixion  of  Jefus  Chrift ;  |the  hiftory  of  the  apoftles  and 
Jioly  perfonages  of  old.  He  ftands  continually  afraid  of 
Jefus  Chrift's  coming  to  judge  the  world,  fmce  that  day  is 
to  be  the  laft  of  his  life  :  the  fault  that  he  committed  in 
ilriking  Jefus  makes  him  tremble  ;  however,  \\e  is  not  with- 
out hopes  of  being  forgiven,  as  he  did  it  through  ignorance. 
Several  fuch  impoftors  as  thefe  have  appeared  frpm  time  to 
time,  each  of  whom,  abufmg  the  credulity  of  the  people, 
have  given  out  themfelves  to  be  the  Wandering  Jew  ;  and, 
advantaging  themfelves  of  fome  knowledge  they  have  in  an- 
cient hiftory,  and  of  the  Eaftern  languages,  have  perfuaded 
the  fimple,  that  they  were  the  pretended  Wandering  Jew. 

One  of  thefe  impoftors  appeared  at  Hamburgh  in  1547. 
A  Chriftian  writer  affures  us,  that  he  faw  him  and  heard 
him  preach  in  one  of  the  churches  of  that  city  :  that  he 
feemed  to  be  about  50  years  of  age,  of  a  tali  ftature,  with 
Jong  hair  fpreading  over  his  {boulders.  He  frequently  was 
obfervedto  groan,  which  was  attributed  to  the  grief  and  pain 
that  he  felt  for  his  fault.  He  faid,  that,  at  the  time  of  Jefus 
Chrift's  paffion,  he  was  a  (hoenrnker  at  Jerufalem,  and  lived 
near  the  gate  through  which  our  Saviour  was  to  pafs  in  his 

way 
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way  to  Calvary  :  that  he  was  then  a  Jew,  and  his  name,  Af- 
fuerus :  that  Jefus  being  fatigued,  and  going  to  reft  himfelf 
upon  his  ftall,  AiTuerus  ftruck  him  :  whereupon  Jefus  laid  to 
him,  "  I  {hall  reft  myfelf  here,  but  thou  fhalt  run  about  till 
"  I  come."  From  that  moment,  Affuerus  beo;an  to  run, 

'  O  J 

followed  Jefus  Chrift,  and  hath  continued  wandering  ever 
fmce.  Another  of  thefe  pretenders  ftarted  up,  many,  years 
ago,  in  England.  Calmet  has  given  us  the  copy  of  a  letter 
written  by  the  cquntefs  of  Mczarin  to  madam  Bouillon, 
giving  an  account,  that  there  was  then  a  man  in  that  coun- 
try, who  pretended  to  have  lived  upwards  cf  1600  years  :  he 
fays,  he  was  one  of  the  Sanhedrim  at  Jerufalem,  at  the  time 
that  Jefus  Chrift  was'  condemned  by  Pontius  Pilate  ;  that  he 
pufned  our  Saviour  out  of  the  judgern/snt-hall  in  a  rude 
manner,  faying,  "  Go  along,  get  you  out,  what  do  you  ftay 
t£'  here  for  ?':  That  Jefus  Chrift  anfwered  him,  "  I  indeed  will 
"  go,  but  you  fhall  ftay  till  I  come  back."  He  remembers 
to  have  feen  all  the  apoftles ;  can  tell  you  the  features  and 
air  of  their  faces,  the  colour  and  manner  in  which  they  wore 
their  hair,  and  defcribe  their  drefs.  He  hath  travelled 
through  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  to  wander  to  the  end 
of  ages.  He  pretends  to  heal  the  fick  with  a  touch;  he 
fpcaks  feveral  languages*  and  gives  fuch  an  exact  and  parti- 
cular account  of  every  thing  that  hath  pafTed  in  every  coun- 
try, that  thofe  who  have  heard  him  know  not  what  to  think 
of  mm.  The  two  univerfities  have  fe-nt  their  doctors  to 
cfifcourfe  him  ;  but  they  have  not  been  able,  with-  all  their 
knowledge,  to  catch  him  in  a  contradiction.  A  gentleman 
of  great  learning  /poke  to  him  in  Arabic,  to  whom  he  an- 
fwered immediately  in  the  fame  language,  telling  him  that 
there  was  hardly  fo  much  as  one  true  hiftory  in  the  world. 
The  gentleman  afked  him  what  he  thought  of  Mahomet: 
"  I  knew  his  father,"  faid  he,  "  very  well,  at  Ormus  in 
*e  Perfia  ;  and  as  for  Mahomet,  he  was  a  perfon  of  great 
"  penetration  and  knowledge,  but  fubjecr,  neverthelefs,  t6 
error,  as  well  as  other  mortals,  and  -that  one  of  his  princi- 
pal errors  was  his  denying  the  crucifixion  of  Jefus  Chrift; 
for,"  fays  he,  "  I  was  prefent  at  it,  and  faw  him  nailed  to 
"  the  crois  with  my  own  eyes."  He  told  this  gentleman 
further,  That  he  was  at  Rome,  when  Nero  fet  the  city  -on 
fire  :  that  he  faw  Saladin  after  his  return  from  his  conquefts 
in  the  Levant.  He  related  feveral  particulars  concerning 
Solymrm  the  magnificent.  He  likewife  knew  Tamerlan, 
Bajazet,  Eterlan,  and  gave  a*  large  recital  of  the  wars  of  the 
Holy  Laiid.  He  talks  of  coming,  in  a. few  .days,  to  London, 

where 
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where  he  will  fatisfy  the  curiofity  of  all  perfons,  who  (hall 
pleafe  to  addrefs  themfelves  to  him.  This  is  the  purport  cf 
the  countefsr  of  Mazarin's  letter.  Her  ladyfhip  moreover 
obferves,  that  the  common  and  fimple  fort  of  people  afcribe  Morcri. 

many  miracles  to  this  wonderful  perfon,  hut  that  the  more  E 

J':  ,     .  ,  .  •         n.  ^- 

knowing  ones  look  upon  him  as  an  impoitor.  Bible. 

IGNATIUS  (furnamed  THEOPHRASTUS),  one  of  the 
apoftolical  fathers  of  the  church,  was  born  in  Syria  [A],  edu- 
cated under  the  apoftle  and  eyangelift  St.  John,  intimately 
acquainted  with  fome  other  of  the  apoftles,  efpecially  St» 
Peter  and  St.  Paul;  and  being  fully  inftructed  in  the  doc- 
trines of  Chriftianity,  was,  for  his  eminent  parts  and  piety, 
ordained  by  St.  John  [B],  and  confirmed,  about  the  year  67, 
bifhop  of  Antioch  [c]  by  the  fe  two  apoftles,  who  firft  planted 
Chriftianity-  in  that  city,  where  .the  diiciples  alfo  were  firft 
called  Chriftians.  In  this  important  feat  he  continued  to  fit 
fome  what  above  40  years,  both  an  honour  and  fafeguard  of 
the  Chriftian.  religion  ;  in  the  midft  of  very  ftormy  and  tern- 
peftuous  times,  undaunted  himfelf,  and  unmoved  with  the 
too  fure  a  profpecl  of  fuffering  a  cruel  death.  So  much 
feems  to  be  certain  in  general,  though  we  have  no  account 
of  any  particulars  of  his  life  till  the  year  107  ;  when  Trajan 
the  emperor,  flufhed  with  a  victory  he  had  obtained  over  the 
Scythians  and  Daci,  came  to  Antioch  to  prepare  for  a  war 
againft  the  Parthians  and  Armenians.  He  entered  the  city 
with  the  pomp  and  folemnities  of  a  triumph;  and,  as  -he 
had  already  commenced  a  perfecution  againil  the  Chriftians 
in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  he  now  refoived  to  carry  it  on 
here.  However,  as  he  was  naturally  rnild  and  humane, 
though  he  ordered  the  laws  to  be  put  in  force  againft  them, 
if  convicted,  yet  he  forbad  them  to  be  fought  after  [D]. 

In  this  ftate  of  affairs,  Ignatius,  thinking  it  more  prudent 
to  go  than  ftay  to  be  fent  for,  of  his  own  accord  prefented 
himfelf  to  the  emperor  ;  and,  it  is  faid,  there  paiTed  a  large 
and  particular  difcourfe  between  them,  wherein  the  emperor 
expreffing  a  furprize  how  he  dared  to  trangrefs  the  laws,  the 
bifhop  took  the  opportunity  to  aflert  his  own  innocency,  and 
the  power  which  God  had  given  Chriftians  over  evil  fpirits  ; 
declaring,  that  "  the  gods  of  the  Gentiles  were  no  better 
"  than  daemons,  there  being  but  one  fupreme  Deity,  who 

[A]  Jortin's  "  Remarks  on  Ecclef.  [c]  Caye  in  the  Life  of  our  Mar- 
*'  Hiftory,"   Vol.1,  p.  359.  tyr. 

[B]  Waterland's  "   Importance  of  [D]  Jortin;  t>.  362. 
«•  the  Trinity,"  ch,  VI. 

"  made 
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"  made  the  world,  and  his  only  begotten  Ton  Jefus  Chrirt, 
*'  who,  though  crucified  under  Pilate,  had  yet  deftroyed  him 
"  that  had  the  power  of  fin,  that  is,  the  devil,  and  would 
"  ruin  the  whole  power  and  empire  of  the  daemons,  and  tread 
"  it  under  the  feet  of  thofe  who  carried  God  in  their  hearts." 
The  ittue  of  this  was,  that  he  was  caft  into  prifon,  and  this 
fentence  patted  upon  him,  that,  being  incurably  overrun 
with  fuperftition,  he  ifhould  be  carried  bound  by  foldiers  to 
Rome,  and  there  thrown  as  a  prey  to  wild  beafts.  It  may 
feem  unaccountable  to  fend  an  old  man  by  land,  at  a  great 
expence,  attended  with  foldiers,  from  Syria  to  Rome,  initead 
of  cafting  him  to  the  lions  at  Antioch  :  but  it  is  faid,  that 
Trajan  did  this  on  purpofe  to  make  an  example  of  him,  as 
of  a  ringleader  of  the  feel:,  and  to  deter  the  Chriftians  from 
preaching  and  fpreading  their  religion  :  and,  for  the  fame 
reafon,  he  fent  him  to  be  executed  at  Rome,  where  there 
were  many  Chriftians,  and  which,  as  it  was  the  capital  of 
the  world,  fo  was  it  the  head  quarters  of  all  forts  of  reli- 
gions. Ignatius  was  fo  far  from  being  difmayed,  that  he 
heartily  rejoiced  at  the  fatal  decree.  "  I  thank  thee,  O 
**  Lord,"  fays  he,  "  that  thou  haft  condefcended  to  honour 
*'  me  with  thy  love,  and  haft  thought  me  worthy,  with  thy 
46  apoftle  St.  Paul,  to  be  found  in  iron  chains."  With 
thefe  words  he  chearfully  embraced  his  chains  j  and,  having 
frequently  prayed  for  his  church,  recommending  it  to  the  di- 
vine care  and  providence,  he  delivered  up  himfelf  into  the 
hands  of  his  keepers.  Thefe  were  10  foldiers,  by  whom  he 
was  firft  conducted  to  Seleucia,  a  port  of  Syria,  at  about  16 
miles  diftance,  the  place  where  Paul  and  Barnabas  fet  fail 
for  Cyprus.  Arriving  at  Smyrna  in  Ionia,  Ignatius  went 
to  vifit  Polycarp,  bifiiop  of  that  place,  and  was  himfelf  vi- 
fited  by  the  clergy  of  the  Afian  churches  round  the  country. 
In  return  for  that  kindnefs,  he  wrote  letters  to  feveral 
churches,  as  the  Ephefians,  Magnefians,  Trallians,  befides 
the  Romans,  for  their  inftrud~tion  and  eftablifhment  in  the 
faith ;  one  of  thefe  was  addrefled  to  the  Chriftians  at  Rome, 
to  acquaint  them  with  his  prefent  ftate  and  paflionate  defire 
not  to  be  hindered  in  that  courfe  of  martyrdom  which  he  was 
now  haftening  to  accomplifh. 

His  guard,  a  little  impatient  of  their  ftay,  fet  fail  with  him 
for  Troas,  a  noted  city  of  the  letter  Phrygia,  not  far  from  the 
ruins  of  old  Troy  ;  where,  at  his  arrival,  he  was  much  re- 
freftied  with  the  news  he  received  of  the  perfecution  ceafing 
in  the  church  of  Antioch.  Hither  alfo  feveral  churches  fent 
their  meirengers  to  pay  their  refpe&s  to  him,  and  hence  too 

he 
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4ie  difpatched  two  epiftles,  one  to  the  church  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  other  to  that  of  Smyrna ;  and  together  with  this 
laft,  as  Eufebius  relates,  he  wrote  privately  to  Polycarp, 
recommending  to  him  the  care  and  infpe6tion  of  the  church 
of  Antioch.  All  this  while  his  keepers,  the  10  foldiers,  ufed 
him  very  cruelly  and  barbaroufly.  He  complains  of  it  him- 
felf :  "  From  Syria  even  to  Rome,"  fays  he,  "  both  by  fea 
"  and  land,  I  fight  with  beafts  ;  night  and  day  I  am  chained 
<c  to  the  leopards,  which  is  my  military  guard,  who,  the 
c<  kinder  I  am  to  them,  are  the  more  cruel  and  fierce  to  me." 
From  Troas  they  failed  to  Neapolis,  a  maritime  town  in 
Macedonia ;  thence  to  Philippi,  a  Roman  colony,  where 
they  were  entertained  with  all  imaginable  kindnefs  and  cour- 
tefy,  and  conducted  forwards  on  their  journey,  paffing  on  foot 
through  Macedonia  and  Epirus,  till  they  came  to  Epida- 
nium,  a  city  of  Dalmatia,  where  again  taking  {hipping, 
they  failed  through  the  Adriatic,  and  arrived  at  Rhegium,  a 
port  town  in  Italy. 

The  Chriftians  at  Rome,  daily  expecting  his  arrival,  were 
come  out  to  meet  and  entertain  him,  and  accordingly  re- 
ceived him  with  an  equal  mixture  of  joy  and  forrow  ;  but 
when  fome  of  them  intimated,  that  pofiibly  the  populace 
might  be  taken  of?  from  defiring  his  death,  he  expreiTed  a 
pious  indignation,  intreating  them  to  caft  no  rubs  in  his  way, 
nor  do  any  thing  that  might  hinder  him,  now  he  was  haften- 
ing  to  his  crown.  The  interval  before  his  martyrdom  was 
fpent  in  prayers  for  the  peace  and  profperity  of  the  church. 
That  his  punimment  might  be  the  more  pompous  and  public, 
one  of  their  folemn  feftivals,  the  Saturnalia,  was  pitched  on 
for  his  execution  ;  when  it  was  their  cuftom  to  entertain  the 
people  with  the  conflicts  of  gladiators,  and  the  hunting  and 
fighting  with  wild  beafts.  Accordingly,  Dec.  20,  he  was 
brought  out  into  the  amphitheatre  ;  and  the  lions,  being  let 
loofe  upon  him,  quickly  difpatched  their  meal,  leaving  no- 
thing but  a  few  of  the  hardeft  of  his  bones.  Thefe  remains 
were  gathered  up  by  two  deacons  who  had  been  the  compa- 
nions of  his  journey,  and  tranfported  to  Antioch. 

His  epiftles  are  very  interefting  remains  of  ecclefiaftical 
antiquity  on  many  accounts.  He  ftands  at  the  head  of  thofe 
Antinicene  fathers,  who  have  occafionallv  delivered  their 

'  > 

opinions  in  defence  of  the  true  divinity  of  Chrift,  whom  he 
calls  the  Son  of  God,  and  his  eternal  word.  He  is  alfo 
rerkoned  the  great  champion  of  the  do&rine  of  the  epifcopal 
orders  as  diftinct  and  fuperior  to  that  of  prieft  and  deacon. 
He  is  conftantly  produced  as  an  inftance  of  the  continuation 

of 
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of  fupernatural  gifts,  after  the  time  of  the  apoiMes,  parti-* 
cularly  that  of  divine  revelation.  But  the  moft  important 
i/e  ef  his  writings  refpecls  the  authenticity  of  the  holy 
Scriptures,  which  he  frequently  alludes  to,  in  the  very  ex- 
prefliens  as  they  {land  at  this  day. 

Anecdotes  ILIVE  (JACOB)  was  a  printer  [A],  and  the.fon  of  a 
by  Nichols  printer;  but  he  applied  himfelf  to  letter-cutting  in  1730, 
P^  150.  and  carried  on  a  foundery  and  a  printing-houfe  together :  hi 
1734,  he  lived  in  Alderfgate-ftreet,  over-againft  Alderfgate 
coifee-houfe.  Afterwards,  when  "  Calafio"  was  to  be  re- 
printed under  the  infpec~tion  of  Mr.  Romaine,  or  of  Mr. 
Lutzcna,  a  Portugueze  Jew,  who  corrected  the  Hebrevv\ 
as  Mr.  Mores  did  forne  other  part  of  the  work,  he  re- 
moved to  LomJon-houie  (the  habitation  of  the  late  Dr. 
Rawlinfon)  where  he  was  employed  by  the  publilhers  of  that 
work.  In  1751,  Hive  published  a  pretended  tranflation  of 
46  The  Book  of  Jafher;"  faid  to  have  been  made  by  one 
Aicuin  of  Britain.  The  account  given  of  the  tranfbtion  is 
full  of  glaring  abfurdities ;  but  of  the  publication  this  we 
can  fay  from  the  information  of  the  only  one  who  is  capa* 
ble  of  informing  us,  becaufe  the  bufmefs  was  a  fecret  be- 
tween the  two.  Hive  in  the  night-time  had  conftantly  an 
Hebrew  Bible  before  him  {feu  qu.  de  hoc]  and  cafes  in  his 
clofet.  He  produced  the  copy  for  Jaiher,  and  it  was  com- 
pofed  in  private,  and  the  fame  worked  off  in  the  night-time 
in  a  private  prefs-room.  Hive  was  an  "expeditious  compo- 
fitor ;  he  knew  the  letters  by  the  touch.  Hive,  who  was 
fomewhat  difordered  in  his  mind,  was  author  of  feveral 
treatifes  on  religious  and  other  fubjects.  He  publifhed  in 
7773,  an  Oration  proving  the  plurality  of  worlds,  .that  this 
earth  is -hell,  that  the  fouls  of  men  are  apoftate  angels,  and 

that  the  fire  to  p'urrifh  thole  confined  to  this  world"  at  the  day 

i  j 

of  judgement  will  be  immaterial,  written  in  1729,  fpoken 
at  joiners-hall  parfuant  to  the  will  of  his  mother  [B],  who 
/'::  1  Aug.  29,  1733;  anc^  afecond  pamphlet  called  "  A  Dia- 
ti  logue  between  a  Doclcr  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
"  Mr.  Jacob  Hive,  upon  the  Subject  of  the  Oration,  1733. " 
This  {Irange  Oration  is  highly  praifed  in  Hoi  well's  third 

[A]  He  had  two  brothers,  Abraham  James,  librarian  of  the  Bodleian.  She 
end  Ifaac,  who  were  both  likewife  was  born  1689,  and  died  1733,  anc* 
j-rint?rs.  held  the  fame  fingular  epinions  in  di- 

[n]  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas' '  vinity  as   her   fun.     See  his  Oration, 
Tarnc-;,    a    bcr.efaftor    to    Sion-collcge     pt  63. 
library,  and  descendant  of  Dr.  Thomas 

part 
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part'of  "  Int'erefiing  Events  relating  to  Bengali."  For  pub- 
lifhing  "  Modeft  Remarks  on  the  late  Bifhop  Sherlock's 
ct  Sermons,"  he  was  confined  in  Cierkenwell  Bridewell 
from  June  15,  1756,  till  June  10,  1758  ;  during  which  pe- 
riod he  published  "  Reafons  offered  for  the  Reformation  of 
5C  the  Houfe  of  Correction  in  Cierkenwell,  &c.  1757,"  arid 
projected  feveral  other  reforming  treatifes,  enumerated  in 
Cough's  "BritifhTopography;"  where  is  alfo  a  memorandum,  Vol.  I. 
communicated  by  Mr.  Bowyer,  of  Hive's  attempt  to  reltore  ?•  637 
the  company  of  Stationers  to  their  primitive  confHtution. 
He  died  in  1763. 

ILLYRIUS  (MATTHIAS  FLACIUS,  or  FRANCOWITZ), 
a  moft  learned  divine  of  the  Augfburgh  confeffion,  was  born, 
1520,  at  Albona  in  Irtria,  anciently  called  Illyria.  He  was 
inftructed  in  c-rammar  and  the  dailies  by  one  Ignatius  at 

O  J  O 

Venice,  till  he  was  17  years  of  age  ;  and  afterwards  became 
a  good  mafter  in  Greek  and  Hebrew.  In  1541,  having  for 
fome  time  conceived  a  prejudice  againft  the  old  religion,  and 
being  inclined  to  the  Reformation,  he  went  to  Wittenberg, 
to  finifh'  his  fludies  under  Luther  and  Melandlhon.  The 
latter  gave  him  a  thoufand  proofs  of  his  good-nature  and 
generofity ;  but  Illyrius,  growing  fanatical,  ftrongly  op- 
pofed  the  Interim,  with  all  the  pacific  meafures  iVielanclhon 
had  fu^efted :  and  alfo  wrote  with  fo  much  virulence  ao;ainil 

i^O  '  O 

this  excellent  perfon,  as  to   call  him  Echidna  Illyrlca.     He 

had  the  chief  direaion  of  the  cc  Centuriae  Magdebura;enfes ,"  EPift-LIb-ii- 

^  ^*  CD    ^  6 

and  was  the  author  of  feveral  learned  works.  .  He  was  in- 
deed a  man  of  excellent  parts,  very  great  learning,  and  of  a 
juft  and  well-grounded  zeal  againit  Popery;  but' withal  of 
fo  reftlefs,  paffionate,  and  quarrelfonie  a  temper,  as  over- 
balanced all  his  good  qualities,  and  raifed  innumerable  dif- 
turbances  among  the  Proteftants.  He  died  in  1575,  very 
little,  if  at  all,  lamented. 

IMPERIALI  (JoHN  BAPTIST),  a  celebrated  phyfician, 
•was  born  at  Vicenza  in  1568,  of  the  noble  family  of  his 
name,  which  is  one  of  the  24  nobles  of  Genoa.  He  ftudied 
at  Verona,  and  afterwards  at  Boulogne,  under  Jerome  Mer- 
curialis  and  Frederic  Pehdofius.  He  made  a  great  progrefs 
in  the  languages  and  the  fciences,  and  became  one  of  the 
moft  able  men  of  his  time.  He  excelled  particularly  in  phi- 
Jofophy  and  phyfic,  which  he  taught  with  fuccefs  at  Padua. 
Upon  his  return  to  Vicenza,  he  practifed  his  profemon  with 
extraordinary  reputation  till  his  death,  which  happened  in 

5  May 
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May  1623,  at  54  years  of  age.  He  compofcd  feveral  things, 
and  wrote  well  in  Latin  both  in  profe  and  verfe.  He  left  a 
ion,  John  Imperial!,  who  was  an  ingenious  man,  and  wrote 
the  elegy  of  his  father,  befides  two  other  pieces  in  good 
efteem  ;  one  intituled,  "  Mufeum  hiftoricum,  feu  de  viris 
11  do6trinae  illius  tribus ;"  and  the  other$  "  Mufeum  phyii- 
"  cum,  five  de  humano  ingenio/3 

»  \  . 

INCHOFEN  (MELCHIOR),  a  German  Jefuit,  born  in 
1584  at  Vienna.  In  the  beginning  of  his  ftudies,  he  particu- 
larly  applied  himfelf  to  the  law  ;  and,  being  endowed  with  ex- 
cellent parts,  quickly  out-ftripped  his  fellow  ftudents  in  that 
faculty.  He  had  acquired  the  character  of  a  good  lawyer  at 
the  age  of  23  years,  when  he  refolved  to  enter  among  the 
Jefuits  j  for  which  purpofe  he  went  to  Rome,  and  enrolled 
himfelf  a  member  of  that  fociety  there  in  1607.  Here 
turning  his  thoughts  upon  philofophy,  mathematics,  and  di- 
vinity, he  became  mailer  of  thefe  Sciences  ;  and  afterwards 
taught  them  a  great  while  at  Meffina,  where  he  publifhed  a 
piece  in  1630,  intituled,  "  The  blefled  Virgin  Mary's  Let- 
<c  ter  to  the  People  of  Meflina  proved  to  be  genuine  [A]," 
folio.  This  gave  fo  much  offence,  that  complaints  were 
made  of  it  to  the  congregation  of  the  Index  at  Romey 
whereupon  he  was  fummoned  before  them  ;  but  the  reafons 
he  pleaded  in  defence  of  what  he  had  advanced,  gave  fo 
much  fatisfa&ion  to  the  judges,  that  they  ordered  him  otoly 
to  alter  the  title,  and,  far  from  fupprefiing  it,  gave  him  leave 
to  reprint  it,  with  fuch  alterations  or  additions  as  he  thought 
proper.  This  he  readily  complied  with,  and  accordingly  the 
fecond  edition  came  out  at  Viterbo  in  1633,  intituled,  "  A 
"  Conjecture  concerning  the  blefled  Virgin  Mary's  Letter 
"  to  the  People  of  Meflina  [B},"  Inchofen  however  was 
not  pleafed  with  the  Jefuits,  among  whom  he  fuffered  many 
difcontents ;  and,  in  revenge,  wrote  a  fatire  upon  them, 
which  was  publifhed  in  1648  in  Holland  [c],  foon  after  his 
death,  which  happened  that  year  at  Milan.  He  publifhed 
feveral  other  works,  which  fhew  him  to  have  been  a  very 
learned  man. 

[A]  The  title,  which  is  In  Latin,  i*  "  ad  Maflancnfcs.'* 

"  Epiftolz  B.  Maria?  Virginis  ad  Maf-  [c]  The  title  of  it  "is  "  MonatchU 

"  foncnles  veritas  vindicata.'*  *'  folipforum."  The  author  calls  hirrt- 

fs]   f- e.  in  Latin,  "  Conje&atio  ad  fell"  "  Lucius  Cornelius  JEuropaeus." 
boiitifiimas  Maria  Virgin!* 

JOAN 
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JOAN  (PoPE),  called  by  Platina  John  VIE.  having  ob- 
tained a  place  in  the  hiilory  of  the  Popes,  deferv^s  to  fill  an 
article  in  thefe  memoirs,  notwithstanding  his  very  exiftence 
is  at  lead  uncertain.  This  fubje6t  has  been  treated  with  as 
much  anitRofity  on  both  fides,  betwixt  the  Papifts  and  the 
Proteftants,  as  if  the  whole  of  religion,  jwith  which  it  has 
no  connection,  depended  on  it.  There  are  reckoned  up- 
wards of  60  of  the  Romim  communion,  and  among;  them 
feveral  monks  and  canonized  faints,  by  whom  the  ftory  is 
related  thus  : 

About  the  middle  of  the  ninth   century,    viz.    between  See  Moren. 
Leo  IV.  and  Benedict  III.  a  woman,  called  Joan,  was  pro-  ^JBp?M 
moted  to  the  pontificate,  by  the  name  of  John  ;  whom  Pla-  retz,  and 
tina,  and  almoft  all  other  hiftorians,  have  reckoned  .as  the  Bayie,  are 
Vlllth  of  this  name,  and  others  as  the  Vllth  :  fome  call  her  J^^  of 
only  John.     This  female  Pope  was  born  at  Mentz,  where  abfolutely 
{he  went  by  the  name  of  Englifli  John  [A]  ;  whether  be- denied  it. 
caufe  flic  was  of  Englifli  extraction,  or  for  what  other  rea-'Sp*nh.eim» 
fon,  is  not  known:  fome    modern  hiftorians  fay  fhe  wasdesvign_ 
called  Agnes,  that  is,  the  chafte,  by  way  of  irony  perhaps,  neiies,  a- 
before  her  pontificate.     She  had  an  extraordinary  paflion  for  mons 
learning  and  travelling  from  her  infancy ;  and,  in  order  to 
fatisfy  this  inclination,  {he  put  on  mens  cloaths,  and  went 
to  Athens,  in  company  with  one  of  her  friends,  whom  ths 
fcandalous    Chronicle   calls   her   Favourite  Lover.      From 
Athens  (he  went  to  Rome,  where  fhe  taught  "divinity  ;  and, 
in  the  garb  of  a  doctor,  acquired  ib  great  reputation  for  un~ 
derftanding,  learning,  and  probity,  that  (he  was  unanimoufly 
elected  Pope  in  the  room  of  Leo  IV  [B]. 

Hitherto  there  is  nothing  in  this  {lory,  but  what  does  great 
honour  to  Joan,  and  the  fair  fex  in  general  ;  but  feveral  mo- 
dern hiftorians  add  many  particularities  of  a  more  delicate 
:iature.  They  pretend,  that  Joan  carried  her  gratitude  too  far 
:owards  this  friend,  to  whofe  affiftanceftie  owed  her  advance- 
ment in  learning;  and  that  he,  on  his  fide,  as  much  ftruck 
by  the  beauties  of  her  perfon  as  by  thofe  of  her  mind,  taught 
hdr  fomewhat  more  than  mere  Greek  and  philofophy.  This 
commerce,  however,  might  have  remained  a  fecret,  had  it 
not  been  for  an  unlucky  accident :  Joan,  miftaken,  without 
doubt,  in  her  reckoning,  ventured  to  go  to  a  proceilion, 

[A]  Her  true  name  was  Gilberta,  and  travelled  with  her.     Crefpln's  L'e- 

and    it   is  faid  fhe  took  the  name  of  tat  de  i'Englifh. 

Englifh,  or  Angliis,    from  Anglus,    a  [B]   Marianus  Scotus,  Chron.  1.  iii« 

raonk'  of  the   abbey  of  Fulda,  whom  ^Eut  6.  ad  ann.  854* 
flie  loved,  and  who  was  her  inftru£tor> 

VOL.  VII.  D  d  where 
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where  fhe  had  the  misfortune  to  be  brought  to-bed  in  the 
middle  of  the  ftreet,  between  the  Colifeum  and  the  church 
of  St.  Clement.  Hiftory,  or  fabie,  fays  (he  died  there  :  whe- 
ther of  her  pains,  or  out  of  grief  at  having  fo  badly  con- 
certed her  meafures,  is  what  we  are  left  to  suefs.  Whatever 

*  O 

it  might  be  owing  to,  Joan,  it  is  faid,  died  in  labour,  after 
having  held  the  pontifical  fee  two  years,  or  thereabout.  It 
is  pretended,  that  whenever  the  moil  holy  father  paffes  by 
this  fatal  fpot,  he  never  fails  to  turn  his  head  afide,  in  token 
of  his  abhorrence  of  what  happened  there  [c]  :  and  an  au- 
thor, whofe  teftimony  ought  not  to  be  fufpe&ed  in  thefe 
matters,  allures  us,  that  the  marble  ftatue,  which  was  to  be 
feen  in  his  time  in  the  very  place,  was  originally  fet  up 
there  as  a  monument  of  the  £a6fe£pj.  This  ftory  would 
want  its  prettieft  embellimment,  if  we  did  not  mention  the 
precaution  that  has  been  taken  ever  fince,  to  avoid  fuch  an 
accident  another  time.  Every  one,  that  has  heard  of  the 
ftory  of  Pope  Joan,  muft  likewife  have  heard  talk  of  the 
fearching  or  groping  chair.  In  truth,  it  is  fomev/hat  diffi- 
cult to  explain  the  ufe  of  this  chair,  as  well  as  to  defcribe 
the  part  which  the  Pope  ele6l  acled  in  it.  But  not  to  leave 
the  narrative  unfinifned,  we  muft  frankly  declare,  that  after 
a  Pope  was  elected,  he  was  feated  in  this  chair  ;  and  a  dea- 
con mod  devoutly  drew  near,  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  part 
which  diftinguiihes  the  two  fexes,  in  order  to  be  fure  that  a 
man,  and  not  a  woman,  was  elected  to  govern  the  church. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  this  cuftom  has  been  long  laid 
afide; 

This  is  the  ftory,  with  its  moft  curious  circumftances,  as 
related  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Popes  ;  the  author  of  which,  a 
profeiTed  Papift,  declares  he  fees  nothing  in  it,  that  reflects 
any  difgrace  either  on  the  holy  fee,  or  on  the  faithful  who 
are  fubje£r,  thereto.  For,  continues  he,  as  F.  de  Mainferne 
has  judicioufly  obferved,  why  fhould  it  be  fnameful  for  men 
to  obey  a  woman,  fince  the  holy  Virgin  commanded  even 
God  himfelf  r  for  it  is  faid  in  Scripture,  that  Jefus  Chrift  was 
fcbjeci  to  his  mother.  If  God,  the  neceffary  being,  the 
creator  ot  all  things,  did  not  fcruple  to  obey  a  woman,  why 
fhoulcl  we  poor  diminutive  creatures,  men,  prefume  to  hefi- 
rare  at  doing  the  '.fame  [E>  An  argument  well  becoming 
one  of  that  church,  which  exalts  the  blefied  Virgin  above 

[r..]  Id.  oc  Sigebert's  Chronogr.  made     privll.  &jurifcu<!  imperf. 
the  fame  year.  [K]   Mainterne  in  Clypeo  nafcentl* 

[D]  Tbeodoric  a  Niem  in  lib.  de     FoaKbrsldsnWi Or<iinis>  Tom.  JH. 

Chrift ; 
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Chrift-j  but  too  grofs  to  be  Aval  lowed  by  fuch  as  obferve, 
that  the  Son  was  far  from  being  governed  by  his  mother  in 

C2  t*1  V 

the  character  of  Meffiah.  Another  Popith  writer  exprefies 
his  wifhes,  that  this  poor  German  wench  had  not  beea 
brought  upon  the  carpet,  and  would  have  advifed  leaving  the 
matter  where  it  was :  for  before  that,  fays  he,  every  one 
looked  upon  this  hiftory  as  true,  without  dreaming  of  any 
injury  done  thereby  to  the  holy  fee,  any  more  than  is  done  to 
the  Aifyrians  by  their  Semiramis,  who  governed  the  ftate  a 
long  time  in  the  drefs  of  a  man,  and  at  length,  as  a  woman, 
fell  into  the  fame  difafter  with  Joan  [FJ. 

I  believe  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  thefe  gentlemen  have 
fet  the  matter  in  the  beft  light  that  it  will  admit  of,  confi- 
dering  that  the  ftory  was  received  and  avowed  as  a  truth  for 
fome  centuries  by  that  church ;  and  indeed  the  apology  might 
be  allowed  as  fufficient,  did  not  that  church  claim  to  be  in- 
fallible :  it  was  that  claim,  which  firft  brought  the  truth  of 
Joan's  ftory  into  queftion.  The  Proteftants  alledged  it  as  a 
clear  proof  againft  the  claim;  fince  it  could  not  be  denied 
that,  in  this  inftance,  the  church  was  deceived  and  impofed 
on  bv  a  woman  in  difguife.  This  put  the  Romans  upon 
fearching  more  narrowly  than  before  into  the  affair;  and 
the  refult  of  that  enquiry  was,  firft  a  doubt,  and  next  an 
improbability,  of  Joan's  real  exiftence.  This  led  to  a  fur- 
ther enquiry  into  the  origin  of  it ;  whence  it  appeared,  that 
there  were  no  footfteps  of  its  being  known  in  the  church  for 
200  years  after  it  was  faid  to  have  happened  [oj.  ^neas 
Sylvius,  who  was  Pope  in  the  1 5th  century,  under  the  name 
of  Pius  II.  was  the  firft  who  called  it  in  queftion ;  and  he 
touched  it  but  fiightly,  and  as  it  were  with  fear  ;  obferving, 
that  in  the  election  of  that  woman  thefe  was  no  error  in  a 
matter  of  faith,  but  only  an  ignorance  as  to  a  matter  of 

fadl: :  and  alfo,  that  the  ftorv  was  not  certain.  Yet  this  verv 

*  j  •> 

Sylvius  fuffered  Joan's  name  to  be  placed  among  thofe  of 
the  other  Popes  in  the  regifter  of  Siena,  and  tranfcribed  the 
ftory  in  his  hiftorical  work  printed  at  Nuremburg  in  1493* 
The  example  of  Sylvius  emboldened  others  to  fearch  more 
freely  into  the  matter,  who,  finding  it  to  have  no  good 
foundation,  thought  proper  to  give  it  up. 

But  this  did  notfilence  the  Proteftants.     On  the  contrary, 

^  * 

they  thought  themfelves  the  more  obliged  to  labour  in  flip* 

[F]  Letter  de  Pafquier  Turnebius,  tions  it,  and  he  lived  200  years  after. 
1.  12,  and  Florimond  de  Remond  in  an-  Blondel's  E^-lairc'ilTim.  de  la  queftion  : 
tipapeSV  c.  i.  H.  2.  Si   unc   femrne  a  efte    aiEfe  au  fiegs 

[G]  Marianua  ii  the  firli  who  men-  papal,  p.  17. 
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port  of  it,  as  an  indelible  blot  and  reproach   upon  their  ad- 
verfaries ;  and,  to  aggravate  the  matter,  feveral  circumftances 
were  mentioned  with  the  view  of  expofmg  the  credulity  and 
weaknefs  of  that  church,  which,  it  was  maintained,  had  au- 
thorized them.     In  this  fpirit  it  was  obferved,  not  only  that 
Joan,  being  initalled  in  her  office,  admitted  others  into  or- 
ders, after  the   manner  of  other   Popes  ;  made  priefts  and 
deacons,  ordained  bifhops  and  abbots,  fung  mafs,  confecrated 
churches  and  altars,  adminiftered  the  facraments,  prefented 
her  feet  to  be  luffed,  and  performed  all  other  actions  which 
the  Popes  of  Rome  are  wont  to  do:  but,  that  whilft  {he  was 
thus  in  poffeffion  of  that  high  dignity,  fhe  was  got  with  child 
by.  a  certain  cardinal,  a  chaplain  of  hers,  who  knew  very  well 
of  what  fex  fhe  was  ;  that  fhe  was  delivered  and  died  as  be- 
fore related  ;  that,  on  account  of  fuch  fin,  and  becaufe  (he 
was  thus  delivered  in  public,  fhe  was  deprived  of  all  the  ho- 
nours which  are  ufed  to  be  paid  to  the   Popes,  and  buried 
without  any  pontifical  pomp ;  and,  that  the  fearching-chair, 
now  -no  longer  in  ufe,  had  been  laid  afide,  becaufe  the  Popes, 
while  they  are  cardinals,  and  before  they  are  raifed  to  the 
papal  dignity,  beget  fo  many  baftards  as  render  their  virility 
unqueftionable,  fo  that  there  is  no  longer  any  occafion  for  fo 
holy  a  ceremony. 

•To  conclude  this  flory :  Pope  Joan,  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  is  well  matched  by  that  of  the  Nag's-head  confecra- 
tion  of  archbifhop  Parker,  at  the  Reformation  in  England  ; 
and  the  difputes  thereupon  between  the  two  churches  is  beft 
made  up  by  a  compofition,  in  which  each  fide  acknowledges 
the  falfehood  of  the  charge  imputed  to  the  other. 

* 

JOBERT  (LEVIS),  a  pious  and  learned  Jefuit,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Paris,  where  he  was  born  in  1647.  ^e  taugnt  hu- 
manity learning  in  his  own  order,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
as  a  preacher.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1719,  at  the  age  of  72. 
We  have  feveral  tracts  of -piety  of  his  writing,  befides  a 

r        j      ,  _>? 

piece  intituled,  "  La  Science  des  Medailles,"  in  good  efteem ; 
of  which  the  beft  edition  is  that  of  Paris,  in  17395  2  vols. 
J2mo. 

-•** 

.  JODELLE  (STEPHEN),  lord  of  Limodin,  was  born,  in 
1532,  at  Paris,  and  fo  much  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  ta- 
lents for  poetry,  as  to  be  one  of  the  Pleiades  [A],  invented 
by  Ronfard ;  and  he  is  faid  to  be  the  firft  of  all  the  French, 

£A]  That  is,  feven  principal  Trench  poets,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
ftars  m  that  conftellEtion. .  , 

who 
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who  wrote  comedies  and  tragedies  in  his  own  tongue  in  the 

•^>  G^  ' 

ancient  form.  However  that  be,  we  are  allured  that  he  was 
much  refpe&ed  by  -his  brother  poets,  who,  upon  the  fuccefs 
of  one  of  his  plays  on  the  ftage,  made  an  entertainment,  in 
which  they  confecrated  a  goat  to  him.  This  frolic  was 
much  cenfured  by  the  clergy,  as  an  act  of  heatheniim  ;  but 
the  farce  was  only  this  :  Jodelle  having  caufed  his  tragedy  of 
Cleopatra  to  be  acted  before  the  king,  it  met  with  fo-- great 
aoplauie,  that,  fome  days  after,  the  whole  band  of  poets,  Ron- 
fard  at  their  head,  meeting  to  divert  themfelves,  and  make 
merry  at  Shrovetide,  they  all  made  feme  verfes  in  imitation 
of  the  ancient  Bacchanals  :  and  one  of  thefe  days  chancing 
to  meet  with  a  great  goat  in  the  ftreets,  becaufe  this  animal 
ufed  to  be  offered  to  Bacchus,  they  refolved  to  complete  the 
frolic  in  imitation  of  that  facrifice.  Accordingly,  they  pre-r 
fented  the  goat,  in  a  pleafant  way,  to  Jodelle,  in  reward  for 
his  tragedy.  Befides  poetry,  he  had  other  accomplimments. 
He  was  an  orator;  well  (killed  in  architecture,  fculpture,  and 
painting;  and  a  good  mailer  of  the  fword,  which  he  always 
wore,  having  a  right  to  it  as  a  gentleman.  In  his  younger, 
years  he  embraced  the  Reformed  religion,  and  lived  at  Ge- 
neva, where  he  wrote  one  night,  extempore,  (for  this  was  a 
wonderful  talent  with  him)  100  Latin  verfes,  in  which  he 
defcribed  the  mafs,  with  proper  farcafms.  But  it  fhould 
feem  that  he  was  but  indifferently  paid  for  his  poems  there  : 
for  all  on  a  fudden  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  to  that  mafs  - 
which  he  had  fo  much  cried  down  in  his  Latin  verfes.  Hence 
the  Huguenots  probably  called  him  an  impious  man,  and 
even  an  Atheift ;  epithets  that  muft  unavoidably  be  fixed 
upon  him  by  the  30  fonnets,  which  he  made  immediately  after 
the  maffacre  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  in  order  to  charge 
the  minifters  with  being  the  caufe  of  the  executions,  mur- 
ders, and  wars,  which  had  raged  in  France  fmce  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Reformation,  and  were  occafioned  by  it. 
He  is  faid  to  have  received  for  thefe  fonnets  a  large  fum  of 

money  [B].  He  died  in  1573,  a§e<^  4?  >  anc^  m  J574>  ^ls 
friends  publifhsd  a  volume  of  his  works,  which  contain- 
elogies,  odes,  fonnets,  fongs,  infcriptions,  canticles.  He 
alfo  wrote  a  poem  againft  prepoflerous  venery,  or  the  fin  of 
fodomy. 

[D]  Memoirs  de  1'eftat  de  France,  Tom.  !• 

JOHN  of  Salifbury,  an  Englifhman,  bifhop  of  Chartres, 
and  one  of  the  moil  learned  perfons  in  the  i2th  century. 

Dd 
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In  his  youth  he  lived  with  Peter  de  Celles,  abbot  of  St. 
Rheims,  as  his  clerk  ;  but  leaving  the  abbot  after  forne  time, 
he  went  to  finifh  his  ftudies  at  Paris,  where  he  was  fupportcd 
by  the  liberality  of  Theobald  IV.  furnamed  the  Grand, 
count  of  Champagne  in  France.  In  this  univerfity  he  took 
his  doctor's  decree,  and  afterwards  went  to  Rome  to  make 

o          * 

his  devoirs  to  Pope  Adrian  his  countryman,  who  received 
him  very  gracioufjy,  arid  (hewed  him  feveral  marks  of  friend- 
fhip.  From  Rome  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  fet  up  a 
fchool ;  and,  among  other?,  had  the  honour  of  having  the 
learned  Peter  de  Blois  for  his  fcholar.  After  fome  time,  he 
took  a  voyage  to  England,  where  he  was  entertained  by 
Theobald,  archbimop  of  Canterbury ;  and,  after  the  death 
of  that  prelate,  lived  with  Thomas  a  Becket,  his  fucceiTor, 
whofe  companion  he  was  till  the  death  of  the  latter.  In 
1177,  he  was  chofen  bifhop  of  Chartres  by  the  clergy  of  that 
diocele.  This  promotion  was  obtained  by  the  recommen- 
dation of  Lewis  the  Young,  king  of  France,  and  the  feli- 
citation of  his  friend  William  of  Champagne,  fon  of  Theo- 
bald IV.  who  had  been  tranflated  from  that  fee  to  the  metro- 
politan chair  of  Sens.  However,  thefe  friends  were  proba- 
bly procured  by  his  patron  Thomas  a  Becket,  to  whole  me- 
rits he  always  afcribed  his  election  [A],  He  governed  this 
church  with  admirable  prudence  ;  and,  having  affifred  at 
the  council  of  Lateran  in  1179,  died  two  years  after.  He 
wrote  feveral  books,  which  are  loft.  The  only  things  we 
have  remaining  of  his,  are  his  "  Life  of  St.  Thomas  of 
**  Canterbury  j"  "  A  Collection  of  Letters  ;"  and  his 
"  Polycraticon,"  or  "  De  nugis  Curialium  &  veftigiis  phi- 
"  lofophorum,  Libri  oclo,  &c." 

[A]  This  he  exprefied  by  an  infer! p-  "  vina  miferaticne,  &  mentis  S.  Tho- 
tion  upon  the  greateft  part  of  his  let-  "  mzz  martyris,  Carnotenfis  ecclctoE 
tersj  in  thefe  terms  :  "  Joannes,  di-  "  niinifler  humilis,  &c." 

JOHNSON  (SAMUEL),  an  Englifh  divine  of  remark- 
able learning  and  fteadinefs  in  fuftering  for  the  principles  of 
the  Revolution  in  1688.  He  had  his  birth,  1649,  in  War- 
wickfhire 3  'and,  being  put  to  Paul's  fchool  in  London,  plied 
his  book  with  fuch  fucccfs  and  reputation,  that  as  foon  as  he; 
was  fit  for  the  univerfity,  he  was  made  library-keeper  of  it. 
In  this  ftation  he  ftudied  the  Oriental  languages,  and  made 
a  great  progrefs  therein.  He  was  of  Trinity-college,  Cam- 
bridge, but  left  the  univerfity  without  taking  a  degree.  He 
entered  into  orders,  and  was  prefented by  a  friend,  in  1669-70, 
to  the  rectory  of  Corringham  in  Efiex,  This  living,  which' 
I  was 
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was  worth  no  more  than  Sol.  a  year,  happened  to  be  the 
only  church  preferment  he  ever  had  :  and,  as  the  air  of  the 
place  did  not  agree  with  him,  he  placed  a  curate  upon  the 
fpot,  and  fettled  himfelf  at  London  :  a  fituation  fo  much 
more  agreeable  to  him,  as  he  had  a  flrong  bent  to  politics, 
and  had  even  made  fome  progrefs  in  that  ftudy,  before  he 
was  preferred  to  this  living. 

The  times  were  turbulent :  the  duke  of  York  declaring 

^5 

himfelf  a  Papift,  his  fucceffion  to  the  crown  began  to  be 
warmly  cppofed  ;  and  this  brought  the  doclrine  of  indefeafi- 
ble  hereditary  right  into  difpute,  which  was  ftrongly  difre- 
lifhed  by  Johnfon,  who  was  naturally  of  no  fubmiilive  tem- 
per [A].  This  inclination  was  early  obferved  by  his  patron, 
who  warned  him  againft  the  danger  of  it  to  one  of  his  pro- 
feffion  ;  and  sdvifcd  him,  if  he  would  turn  his  thoughts  to 
that  fubject,  to  read  Bradton  and  Fortefcue  <c  de  laudibus 
"  legum  Anglise,"  &c.  [B]  that  fo  he  might  be  acquainted 
with  the  old  Englifn  conftitution  ;  but  by  no  means  to  make 
politics  the  fubject  of  his  fermons,  for  that  matters  of  faith 
and  prafiice  were  more  fuitable  entertainments  from  the 
pulpit.  Johnfon,  it  is  (aid,  religioufly  cbferved  this  advice  ; 
and  though,  by  applying  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  thofe  books 
recommended  to  him,  he  became  as  well  verfed  in  the  Eng- 
lish, conftitution  as  any  man,  yet  he  made  a  proper  ufe  of 
this  knowledge,  and  never  meddled  with  politics  in  the 
pulpit, 

However,  this  did  not  reftrain  him  from  making  ufe  of 
that  place  to  expofe  the  abfurdity  and  mifchief  of  the  Popifl} 
religion,  which  was  then  too  much  encouraged,  and  would 

[A]   Of  this  truth  \vc  cannot  have  a  "  into  his  box  again.     I  have  feveral 

ftronger  evidence,   than  from  himfelf.  "  times  looked  up  at  this  tall  mattering 

In   a  piece   printed    16^9,  fpeaking  of  "  fello\v,   and  put   the  cafe:    Suppofe 

Bp.  Burnet's   Paftoral   Letter,  publifh-  <;  this  conqueror  fnould    cake  me    up 

ed  a  J'ittie  before,  in  order  to  place  king  "  under  his  arm,  like  a  gizzard,  and 

William's  right  to  the  crown  upon  con-  "runaway  with  me:   am  I  his  fub- 

.queft,  he  cxprefles  himfelf  thus  :    «  I  *'  jeft  ?     No3    thought    I,    I    am    my 

*'  will  prefently  join  ifi'ue  with  this  con-  "  own,  arid  not  his:   and,  having  thus 

*'  quering  biih:>pj  for  I  have  not  been  "  invaded  me,  if  1  could  not  otherwifc 

^  afraid  of  a  conqueror  thefc  iS  years  5  tl  refcue    myfclf   from   him,  I   would 

<{  fcr  long  fmce  1  ufed  to  walk  by  the  t(  fraite  him  under  the  fifth  rib.     The 

*'  New-l.xchange-g«te,  where  flood  an  <c  application  is  eaiy."  Tracl  concern- 

,<{  overgrov/n  porter  with  his  gown  and  ing  king  James's   abrogation.     In  our 

*'  fta,%  giving   him   a   refembiance  of  author's  works,  p.  207.  268. 
t(  authority,  whofe  bufmefs   it  was  to          [B]   That  he 'followed    this  advice, 

fl  regulate    the    coachmen    before   the  appears  every  where  throughout  his  po- 

<c  entrance-;  and  would  make  nothing  litical  works,  particularly  in  his" 

"  of  lifting  a  coachman  off  his  box,  "  lends  of  A*Iay;  ice.'* 
*f  ^nd  beaming  him,  and  throwing  him 
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unavoidably  be  efbblifhed,  if  the  next  heir  to  tlie  crown  was 
not  fetafide  [c].   .  This  point  he  laboured  inceffantly  in  his 
private  conversation,  and  became  fo  good  a  mafter  of  the 
arguments  for  it,  that  'the  anti-courtiers,  finding  him  a  fit 
perfon  for  their  purpofe,  gave  him  fui table  encouragement 
to  proceed.     The  earl  of  Effex  admitted  him  into  his  com^ 
pany  ;  and  lord  William  Ruflel,  refpecting  his  parts  and  pro- 
bity, made  him  his  domeftic  chaplain.     This  preferment  fet 
•him  in  a  confpicuous  point  of  view  ;  and,  in  1679,  he  was 
appointed  to  preach  before  the  mayor  and  aldermen  at  Guild- 
hall-chapel,   on  Palm -Sunday.     He  took  that  opportunity 
of  preaching  againft  Popery  ;  and  from  this  time,  he  tells  us 
himfelf,  <e  he  threw  away  his  liberty  with  both  hands,  and 
6t  with  his  eyes  open,  for  his  country's  fervice[D]."     In 
fhort,  he  began  to  be  looked' on  by  his  party,  as  their  im- 
moveable  bulwark  ;  and  to  make  good  that  character,  while 
the  bill  of  exclufion  was  carried  on  by  his  patron,  at  the  head 
of  his  party,  in  the  houfe  cf  commons,  his  chaplain,  to  pro- 
rnote  the  fame  caufe,  engaged  the  ecclefiaftical  champion  of 
pafiive   obedience,  Dr,    Hickes  [E],    in    a   book   intituled, 
4C  Julian  the  Apoftate,  &c."  publifned  in  1682.     This  piece 
being  written  to  expofe  the  doctrine,  then  generally  received, 
cf  pafiive  obedience,  was  anfwered  by  Dr.  Hickes,  in  a  piece 
intituled  "  Jovian,  &c."  [F]  :  to  which  our  author  drew  up 
a  reply,  under  the  title  of  cc  Julian's  Arts  to  undermine  and 
"  extirpate  Chriflianity,  &c."     This  piece  was  printed  and 
entered  at  Stationers-hall,  1683,  in  order  to  be  publiihed ; 
but,  feeing  his  patron  lord  Ruifel  feized  and  imprifoned,  he 
thought  proper  to  check  his  zeal,  and  take  the  advice  of  his 
friends  in  fuppreffing  it. 

However,  the  court  having  information  of  it,  he  was  fum- 
moned,  about  two  months  after  lord  Ruilel  was  beheaded, 
to  appear  before  the  king  and  council,  where  the  lord-keeper 

fc]  AH  his  ferrnons  are  upon  plain  [E]  The  doctor's  piece  was  a  Ser~ 

?.nd  pratlkal  fubjedts,  but  one  ;  wlierein,  mon  preached  before  the  lord  mayor  la 

though  no  mention  is   expre&ly  made  1681,  and  published  1682. 

of  the  rhifchief  o'f  Popery  to  the  flate,  [F]   The    doctor    charged    Johnfon 

\et  is  exp'refily   declared  h4s   defign  to  with  being  afiifted  by  Mr.  Hunt,  who 

iiir  up  the  clergy  agaJnft  the  common  published   an  argument  for  the  bifhops 

enemy,  and  to  prevent  Popery  from  re-  right  to  judge  in  capital  cafes  in  parlia- 

iurning   again  in   eur  days.      Accord-  ment,  See.     The  charge  is  not  denied 

ingly  it  was  placed  by  him  at  the  head  by  our  author,  who,   on  the  contrary, 

of  his  pieces  intituleu,   "  His   Second  exprefsly  acknowledges  his  connection 

*'  Five  Years  Struggle  againrl  Popery  with  Mr.  Hunt  i  whence  it  may  be  in- 

4i   and  Tyranny."  ferred  that,   how  warm  a  whig  foever 

[  ?>]   Abrogacicn  of  king  James,  Sec.  Johnfon  was,  in  regard  to  the  ftate,  yet 

p-  265,  he  was  in  reality  a  church- tory. 

North 
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North  examined  him  upon  thefe  points  :  i.  "  Whether  he 
**  was  the  author  of  a  book  called  &  Julian's  Arts  nnd  Me- 
*c  thods  to  undermine  and  extirpate  Chriftianity  ?3  To  which, 
having  anfwered  in  the  affirmative,  he  was  afked  "  why,  after 
"  the  book  had  been  fo  long  entered  at  Stationers-hall,  it 
"  was  not  publifhed  ?':  To  which  he  replied,  "  That  the 
"  nation  was  in  too  great  a  ferment  to  have  the  matter  fur- 
"  ther  debated  at  that  time."  Upon  this  he  was  command- 
ed to  produce  one  of  thofe  books  to  the  council,  being  told 
that  it  fhould  be  publifned  if  they  approved  it ;  but  he  aa- 
fwered,  "  he  had  fuppreffed  them  himfelf,  fo  that  they  were 
•"  now  his  own  private  thoughts,  for  which  he  was  not  ac- 
"  countable  to  any  power  upon  earth."  The  council  then 
difmified  him  ;  but  he  was  fent  for  twice  afterwards,  and  the 
fame  things  prefTed  upon  him,  to  which  returning  the  fame 
anfwers,  they  fent  him  prifoner  to  the  Gatehoufe.  His  war- 
rant of  commitment  was  dated  Aug.  3,  1683  ;  and  figned 
by  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  one  of  the  privy-council,  and  prin- 
cipal fecretary  of  ftate  [G].  He  was  bailed  out  of  prifon  by 
two  friends,  and  the  court  ufed  all  poffible  means  to  difcover 
the  book;  but,  being  difappointed  in  the  fearch,  recourfe 
was  had  to  promifes,  and  a  considerable  fum,  befides  the  fa- 
vour of  the  court,  was  offered  for  one  of  the  copies,  to  the 
perfon  in  whofe  hands  they  were  fuppofed  to  be.  This  was 
refufed  :  fo  that,  neither  threats  nor  promifes  prevailing,  the- 
court  was  obliged  to  drop  the  profecution  upon  that  book, 
and  an  information  againft  our  author  was  lodged  in  the 
king's-bench,  for  writing  "  Julian  the  Apoftate,  &c." 
The  profecution  was  begun  and  carried  on  by  the  interelr.  of 
the  duice  of  York.  The  Fapifts  about  that  prince,  knowing 
there  was  no  fuch  effectual  way  to  ruin  Proteitants,  as  to  fow 
divifions  among  them,  refolved  to  fplit  them  with  a  wedge 
of  their  own  timber.  To  this  end,  they  run  down  the  old 
queen  Elizabeth  Proteftants,  who  began  then  to  grow  out  of 
fafhion,  and  thofe  of  the  Laudean  ftamp  were  the  only  men 
in  vo^ue.  One  of  that  fort,  who  wore  the  church's  livery. 

o  _,  J  * 

was  pitched  upon  to  cull  thofe  paffages  out  of  Johnfon's 
book,  upon  which  the  information  againft  him  was  to  be 
founded  ;  and  the  nrit  citation  was  thus  :  "  And  therefore, 
*'  I  much  wonder,  at  thofe  men  who  trouble  the  nation,  at 
*'  this  time  of  day,  with  the  unfeafonable  prefcription  of 

[G]  This  warrant  is  a  blot  in  that  "  of  Sir  Leoline   Jenkins,"    prefixed 

fecretary's  efcutcheon,  which   is   pru-  to  his  works  in   ^  vol.  folio,  by  W:« 

dently  buried  in  filence  by  the  writer  of  Wynne,  Ef<j» 
i;  iif<?  as  unciefaceable,    See  the  "  Life 

#  prayers 
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prayers  and  tears,  and  the  pa/Tive  obedience  of  the  The- 
"bean  legion,  and  fuch-like  laft  remedies,  which  are  pro- 
"  per  only  at  fuch  a  time  as  the  laws  of  our  country  arc 
"  armed  againft  our  religion."  It  may  indeed  feem  itrange, 
that  fo  innocent  a  fentence  as  this  mould  have  been  fet  in  the 
front  of  his  accufation,  by  a  church  of  England  divine  :  but 
fmce  the  Popiih  priefts  had,  doubtlefs,  a  great  hand  in  the 
management  of  it,  we  are  not  to  wonder,  that,  how  inno- 
cent ibever  in  itfelf,  -it-  was  transformed  into  guilt  unpardon- 
able :  for  nothing  is  more  fnocking  to  the  fpirit  and  intereft 
of  Popery,  than  that  people  fhould  claim  any  right  to  a  re- 
ligion fettled  by  the  laws  of  the  land  ;  it  being  a  funda- 
mental maxim  of  that  church,  that  all  laws,  made  to  fup- 
port  a  religion  or  intereft  contrary  to  that  of  Rome,  are 
void  in  themfelves. 

When  Mr.  Johnfon  was  brought  to  trial,  he  employed 
Mr.  Wallop  [H]  as  his  counfel,  who  urged  for  his  client^ 
that  he  had  offended  againft  no  law  of  the  land  ;  that  the 
book,  taken  together,  was  innocent  ;  but  that  any  tr-catife 
might  be  made  criminal,  if  dealt  with  as  thofe  who  drew  up 
the  information  had  dealt  with  this.  The  judges  had  orders 
to  proceed  in  the  caufe,  and  the  chief  juftice  Jeffries  up- 
braided Johnfon  for  meddling  with  what  did  not  belong  to 
him  ;  and  fcoffingly  told  him,  that  he  would  give  him  a 
text,  which  was,  "  Let  every  man  ftudy  to  be  quiet,  and 
"  mind  his  own  bufmefs  :"  to  which  Johnfon  replied,  that 
he  did  mind  his  bulinefs  as  an  Englimman,  when  he  wrote 
that  book.  In  fhort,  he  was  condemned  in  a  fine  of  500 
marks,  and  to  be  committed  prifoner  to  the  king's-bench 
till  he  fhould  pay  it.  Here  he  lay  in  very  neceffitous  cir- 
cumftances,  it  being  reckoned  criminal  to  vifit  or  fhew  him. 
any  kindnefs  ;  fo  that,  few  had  the  courage  to  come  near 
him,  or  give  him  any  relief;  by  which  means  he  was  re- 
duced very  low.  Notwithftanding  which,  when  his  mother, 
\vhom  he  had  maintained  for  many  years,  fent  to  him  for 
fubfiftence,  fuch  was  his  filial  affection,  that  though  he  kriew 
not  how  to  fupply  his  own  wants,  and  thofe  of  his  wife  and 
children,  and  was  told  on  this  occafion,  that  "  charity  be- 
"  gins  at  home,"  he  fent  her  40  (hillings,  though  he  had 
but  50  in  the  world,  faying,  he  would  do  his  duty,  and  truft 
providence  for  his  own  fupply.  The  event  mewed,  that  his 

£H]   He  always  retained   a  grateful  Jution,  that  councilor  Wallop  was  not 

/e:ife  of    this  ^qntieman's    kindnefs  ;  made  a  judge.     Preface  to  his  "  Five 

and  made  "it  one  of  his  complaints  a-  *'  Years  Struggle,"  published  in  1689. 
gairJi  the  govcnimeat,  afccr  the  Revo- 
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hopes  were  not  vain  ;  for  the  next  morning  he  received  joj. 
by  an  unknown  hand,  which  he  knew  in  the  fequel  to  be 
lent  from  Dr.  Fowler,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Gloucefter. 
However,  by  the  aliiftance  of  two  friends,  who  gave  a  bond 
of  loool.  and  himfelf  another,  he  had  prefently  obtained 
the  rules  ;  and,  when  the  duke  of  Monmouth  landed  in 
England,  great  numbers  of  fufpe&ed  perfons  being  fent  to 
prifon  on  that  occafion,  brought  our  author  good  company, 
which  was  fome  relief;  but  his  greateft  relief  was  fupplied 
by  Mr.  Hampden,  who  was  his  fellow-prifoner  for  two 
years  [i]. 

Being  at  liberty,  he  v/as  enabled  to  rim  into  ftill  further 
troubles,  by  printing  fome  pieces  againfr  Popery  in  1685, 
and  to  -difperfe  feveral  of  them  about  the  country  at  his  own 
expence.  Thefe  being  anfwered  in  three  Oblcrvators  by  Sir 
Roger  L'Eftrange,  who  alfo,  difcovering  the  printer,  feized 
all  the  copies  that  were  in  his  hands,  our  author  took  care 
to  have  every  where  pofted  up  a  paper;  containing  "  APar- 
"  eel  of  wry  Reafons  and  wrong  Inferences,  but  right  Ob- 
"  fervator."  Upon  the  encampment  of  the  army  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1686,  on  Hounflow-heath,  he  drew  up,  "  An 
"  humble  and  hearty  Addrefs  to  aH  the  Proteftants  in  the 
"  prefent  Army,  &c."  'He  had  difperfed  about  1000  co- 
pies of  this  paper,  when  the  reft  of  the  impreflion  was  feized, 
and  himfelf  committed  to  clofe  cuftody,  in  order  to  a  fecond 
trial  at  the  king's-hench  ;  where  he  was  condemned  to  ftand 
in  the  pillory  in  Palace-yard  Weftminfter,  Charing-crofs, 
and  the  Old  Exchange,  to  pay  a  fine  of  500  marks,  and  to 
be  whipped  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn,  after  he  had  been 
degraded  from  the  priefthood.  This  lall  ought  to  have  been 
done,  according  to  the  canons,  by  his  own  diocefan,  the 
bilhop  of  London,  Dr.  Compton  ;  but  that  prelate  being 
then  under  fufpenfion  himfelf,  becaufe  he  would  not  obey 
the  king's  order  to  fufpend  Dr.  Sharp,  afterwards  archbifnop 
of -York,  for  preaching  againft  Popery  in  his  own  parifh 
church  of  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields  ;  Dr.  Crew,  bp.  of  Dur- 
ham, Dr.  Sprat,  bp.  of  Rochefter,  and  Dr.  White,  bp.  of 
Peterborough,  who  were  then  commiiiioners  for  the  diocefe 
of  London,  were  appointed  to  degrade  Mr.  Johnfon.  This 
they  performed  in  the  Chapter-houfe  of  St.  Paul's,  where 
Dr.  Sherlock,  and  other  clergymen,  attended  ;  but  Dr.  Stil- 
Jingfleet,  then  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  refufed  to  be  prefent. 
Johr.fon's  behaviour  on  this  occaficn  was  obferved  to  be  fo' 

[i]  Grandfon  to  the  great  patrict  Hampden, 

becoming 
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becoming  that  character  \vhich  his  enemies  would  have  him 
deprived  of,  that  it  melted  fome  of  their  hearts,  and  forced 
them  to  acknowledge,  that  there  was  fomething  very  valuable 
in  him.  Among  other  things  which  he  faid  to  the  divines 
then  prefent,  he  told  them,  in  the  moft  pathetic  manner, 
"  It  could  not  but  grieve  him  to  think,  that,  fince  all  he 
"  had  wrote  was  defigned  to  keep  their  gowns  on  their  backs, 
'*  they  {hould  be  made  the  unhappy  inftruments  to  pull  oft 
<;  his :  and  he  begged  them  to  confider,  whether  they  were 
"  not  making  rods  for  themfelves."  When  they  came  to 
the  formality  of  putting  a  Bible  in  his  hand  and  taking  it 
from  him  again,,  he  was  much  affected,  and.  parted  from  it 
with  difficulty,  luffing  it,  and  faying,  with  tears,  "  That  they 
"  could  not,  however,  deprive  him  of  the  ufe  and  benefit  of 
"  that  facred  depofitum."  It  happened,  that  they  were  guilty 
of  an  omiffion,.  in  not  (tripping  him  of  his  caiTock ;  which, 
as  {light  a  circumftance  as  it  may  feem,  rendered  his  degrada- 
tion imperfect,  and  afterwards  laved  him  his  living  [K]. 

A  Popifh  prieu  made  an  offer  for  200!.  to  get  the  whip- 
ping part  of  the  fcntence  remitted  :  the  money  was  lodged, 
by  one  of  Johnfon's  friends,  in  a  third  hand,  for  the  prieir., 
if  he  performed  what  he  undertook.  The  man  ufed  his  en- 
deavours, but  to  no  purpofe  ;  the  king  was  deaf  to  all  en- 
treaties :  the  anfvver  was,  "  That  fince  Mr.  Johnfon  had  the 
"  fpirit  of  martyrdom,-  it  was  fit  he  fhould  fuffer."  Ac- 
cordingly, Dec.  r,  1686,  the  fentence  was  rigoroufly  put 
in  execution  ;  which  yet  he  bore  with  great  firmnefs,  and 
went  through  even  with  alacrity.  He  obferved  afterward?, 
to  an  intimate  friend,  that  this  text  -of  Scripture,  which 
came  fuddenly  into  his  mind,  "  He  endured  the  crofs  and 
"  defpifed  the  (name,"  fo  much  animated  and  fupported  him 
in  his  bitter  journey,  that,  had  he  not  thought  it  would 
have  looked  like  vain-glory,  he  could  have  fung  a  pfalm, 
while  the  executioner  was  doinp-  his  office,  with  as  much 

O  * 

compofure  and  chearfulnefs  as  ever  he  had  done  in  the  church ; 
though  at  the  fame  time  he  had  a  quick  fenfe  of  every  ftripe 
v/hich  was  given  him,  to  the  number  of  317,  with  a  whip 
of  nine  cords  knotted.  This  was  the  more  remarkable  in 
him,  becaufe  he  had  not  the  leaft  tincture  of  enthufiafm  [L], 

[K]  He  came  uith  it  on  to  fhe  pil-  have  been  caft  In  much  fuch  a  mould 

lory,  -where  Mr.  Rouic,  the  under-  as  John  Lilhurn  ;  to  whom  he  bore  a. 

fnerift,  tore  it  oil",  ?.nd  put  a  frize  coat  great refemblance,  both  in  the  natural 

•upon  him.  Report  of  the  committee  hnrdinefs  of  his  temper,  and  in  th? 

'.''•  16:19.  ejiiarrdfomenefs  cf  it  too. 

[i.~i  Ixcenting;  this,    he    Ceems  t» 

The 
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The  truth  is,  he  was-dndued  with  a  natural  hardinefs  of  tem- 
per to  a  great  degree  ;  and  this  being  infpirited  by  an  eager 
defire,  as  he  fays,  to  differ  for  the   caufe  he  had  efpoufed, 
•was,    undoubtedly,    the  ground-work  of  his   Chriftian-like 
behaviour,  which  rivalled  that  of  any  of  the  primitive  mar- 
tyrs.    After  the  execution  of  this  fentence,  the  king  gave 
away  his  living  ;.  and   the  clerk  who  had  the  grant  of  it, 
made  application  to  the  three  bifhops  above-mentioned  for 
institution  :  but  they,  being  fenfible  of  his  imperfect  degrada- 
tion, told  him  he  fhould  have  it,  if  'he  could  get  two  com- 
mon lawyers  and  two  civilians  to  give  it  under  their  hands, 
that  Mr.  Johnfon  was  legally  degraded,  and  thereby  deprived. 
The  clerk  brought  them  the  hand  of  one  inconfiderable  com-' 
mon  lawyer,  that  the  deprivation  and  degradation  were  both 
good  ;  but  the  civilian  to  whom  he  applied  was  more  modeft, 
and  only  figned  a  paper  with  his  opinion,  that,  if  Mr.  John- 
fon was  legally  degraded,  he  was  ipfo  fatlo  deprived.     Bur5 
this  not  proving  fatisfaciory  to  the  three  bifhops,  the  clerk 
was  obliged  to  give  them  a  bond  of  500!.  to  indemnify  them, 
before  they  would  grant  him  inftitution.     Having  received 
it,  he  went  to  Corringham  for  induction  ;  but  Mr.  John- 
fon's  parifhioners  oppofed  him,  fo  that  he  could  never  get 
entrance,  but  was  obliged  to  return,  re  infcfta.     Thus  he 
kept  his  living,  and  with  it,  his  refolution  alfo  to  oppofe  the 
meafures  of  the  court ;  infomuch,  that,  before  he  was  out  of 
the  furgeons  hands,  he  reprinted  -poo  copies  of  his  "  Com- 
"  parifon  between  Popery  and   Paganifm."     Thefe,  how- 
ever, were  not  then  publifhed  ;  but  not  long  after,  about 
the  time  of  the  general  toleration,    he  publimed,    "  The 
"  Trial  and  Examination  of  a  late  Libel,  &c."  which-  was 
followed  by  others  every  year  till  the  Revolution.      The 
parliament,  afterwards,  taking  his   cafe  into  confideration, 
refolved,  June  ir,   1689,  that  the  judgement  againft  him  in 
the  king's-bench,  upon  an  information  for  a  mifdemeanor, 
was  cruel  and  illegal  ;    and  a  committee  was  at  the  fame 
time  appointed  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  reverfmg  that  judge- 
ment.     Being  alfo  ordered  to  enquire  how  Mr.  Johnfon 
came  to  be  degraded,  and  by  what  authority  it  was  done, 
Mr.  Chrifty,    the  chairman,    fome  days  after  reported  his 
cafe,  by  which   it  appears,  that  a  libel  was  then  exhibited 
againft  him,  charging  him  with  great  mifdemeanors,  though 
none  were  fpecified  or  proved  ;  that  he  demanded  a  copy  of 
the  libel,  and  an  advocate,  both  which  were  denied  :   that 
he  protefted  againft  the  proceedings,  as  contrary  to  law  and 

the  i22d  canon,  not  being  done  by  his  ovrn  diocefan,  but 

i  • 
his 
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his  protection'  was  refufed,  as  was  alfo  his  appeal  to  the 
king  in  chancery;  and  that  Mrs.  Johnfon  had  alfo  an  in- 
formation exhibited  againft  her,  for  the  like  matter  as  that 
againft  her  hufband.  The  committee  came  to  the  following 
refolutions,  which  were  all  agreed  to  by  the  houfe,  "  That 
"  the  judgement  againft  Mr.  Johnfori  was  illegal  and  cruel : 
"  that  the  ecclefiaftical.  comrniiHon  was  illegal,  and,  confe- 
*'  quently,  the  fufpenfion  of  the  bifhop  of  London,  and  the 
*.*  authority  committed  to  three  bifhops,  null  and  illegal  : 
*.c  that  Mr.  Johnfon's  not  being  degraded  by  his  own  dio- 
u  cefan,  if  he  had  deferved  it,  was  illegal :  that  a  bill  be 
cc  brought  in,  to  reverfe  the  judgement,  and  to  declare  all 
<c  the  proceedings  before  the.  three  bifhops  null  and  illegal : 
cc  and  that  an  addrefs  be  made  to  his  majefty,  to  recommend 
<c  Mr.  Johnfon  to  fome  ecclefiaftical  preferment,  fui table  to 
<c  his  fervices  and  fufFerings."  The  houfe  prefented  two 
addrefles  to  the  king,  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Johnfon:  and,  ac- 
cordingly, the  deanery  of  Durham  was  offered  him,  which 
however  he  refilled,  as  an  unequal  reward  for  his  fervices. 
The  truth  is,  our  author's  chief  enemv  was  himfelf:  his 

™  / 

difappointrncnt,  in  his  expectations  of  preferment,  was  the 
effecl:  of  his  own  temper  and  conduct.  For,  with  very  good 
abilities,  confi.derable  learning,  and  great  clearnefs,  ftrength, 
and  vivacity  of  fentirnent  and  exprelfton,  of  which  his  writ- 
ings are  a  fufficient  evidence,  and  with  a  firmnefs  of  mind 
capable  of  fupporting  the  fevered  trials,  for  any  caufe  the 
importance  of  which  he  was  convinced  of;  he  was  paffionate, 
impatient  of  contradiction,  felf-opinionated,  haughty,,  apt 
to  over-rate  his  own  iervices,  and  undervalue  thofe  of  others, 
whofe  advancement  above  himfelf  was  an  infupportable  mor- 
tification to  him.  The  roughnefs  of  his  temper,  and  tur- 
bulency  of  his  genius,  rendered  him  alfo  unfit  for  the  higher 
itations  of  the  church,  of  which  he  was  immoderatelv  am- 

*  j 

bitious ;  as  well  as  his  freedom  in  delivering  his  fentiments 
upon  all  fubjecls  and  perfons,  without  management  or  deco- 
rum, a  liberty  which  he  often  exprefled,  even  in  the  court 
itfelf,  where  he  faid,  that,  upon  the  principle  of  kings  being 
accountable  only  to  God,  the  rump  parliament  had  done 
right  to  fend  Charles  I.  to  him  [M].  Not  being  able  to  ob- 
tain his  wifh  in  a  bishopric,  lady  Ruflel  made  ufe  of  the  in- 
fluence £he  had  with  Dr.  Tillotfon,  to  folicit  a  penfion  for 

[M]  Birch's  Life  of- Tillotfon. 

him ; 
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;  whereupon  king  William  granted  him  300!.  a 
year  out  of  the  poft-omce,  for  his  own  and  his  fon's  life, 
with  loool.  in  money,  and  a  place  of  icol.  a  year  for  his 
fon. 

This  reftlefs  and  moft  impaflioned  man,  for  fuch  he  cer- 
tainly was,  however  well-meaning,  had  frequently  been  in 
danger  of  his  life  :  once,  particularly,  after  publjming  his 
famous  tract,  intituled,  "  An  Argument  proving  that  the 
u  Abrogation  of  King  Tames,  &c."  which  was  levelled 
again!!:  all  thofe  who  complied  with  the  Revolution  upon  any 
other  principles  than  his  own,  in  1692,  an  attempt  was 
actually  made  upon  it.  To  that  purpofe,  Nov.  27,  feven 
arTafTnis  broke  into  his  houfe,  in  Bond-ftreet,  very  early  in 
the  morning  ;  and  five  of  them,  with  a  lanthorn,  got  into 
his  chamber,  where  he,  with  his  wife  and  young  fon,  were 
in  bed.  Mr.  Johnibn  was  faft  afieep,  but  his  wife,  being 
awaked  by  their  opening  the  door,  cried  out,  thieves ;  and 
endeavoured  to  wake  her  hufband  :  the  villains,  in  the  mean 
time,  threw  open  the  curtains,  three  of  them  placed  them- 
felves  on  that  fide  of  the  bed  where  he  lay,  with  drawn  fwords 
and  clubs,  and  two  ftood  at  the  bed's  feet,  with  piftols, 
Mr.  Johnfon  ftarted  up  ;  and,  endeavouring  to  defend  him- 
felf  from  their  afTaults,  received  a  blow  on  the  head,  which 
knocked  him  down  backwards.  His  wife  cried  out  with 
great  earneftnefs,  and  begged  them  not  to  treat  a  Tick  man 
with  fuch  barbarity ;  upon  which  they  paufed  a  little,  and 
one  of  the  mifcreants  called  to  Mr.  Johnfon  to  hold  up  his 
face,  which  his  wife  begged  him  to  do,  thinking  they  only 
defigned  to  gag  him,  and  that  they  would  rifle  the  houfe 
and  be  gone.  Upon  this  he  fat  upright  ;  when  one  of  the 
rogues  cried,  "  Piftol  him  for  the  book  he  wrote  ;"  which 
difcovered  their  defign ;  for  it  was  juft  after  the  publifhing 
of  the  book  laft  mentioned,  concerning  the  abrogation  of 
king  James.  Whilft  he  fat  upright  in  his  bed,  one  of  them 
cut  him  with  a  fword  over  the  eye-brow,  and  the  reft  pre- 
fented  their  piftols  at  him  ;  but,  upon  Mrs.  Johnfon's  paf- 
fionate  intreaties,  they  went  off,  without  doing  him  further 
mifchief,  or  rifling  the  houfe.  A  furgeon  was  immediately 
fent  for,  who  found  two  wounds  in  his  head,  and  his  body 

[N]  Tillotfon  laboured  the  matter  fent  him  30!.  which,  though  his  nc- 
very  heartily,  though  our  author  kept  cefiities  obliged  him  to  accept,  yet  he 
abufing  him  and  reviling  him  all  the  did  it  with  an  air  of  the  utmoft  con- 
time  :  he  had  alfo  before  treated  the  tempt.  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotfon,  p« 
do£lor  in  the  moft  infolent  manner,  aoi. 
while  he  was  in  pi'i!bn3  where  Tilbtfoa 

much 
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much  btuifecL  However,  with  due  care  he  recovered ; 
though  his  health  was  much  impaired  and  broken  by  this 
and  other  troubles,  yet  he  handled  his  pen  with  the  lame  un- 
broken fpirit  as  before.  He  died  in  May  1703. 

In  1710,  all  his  treatifes  were  collected,  and  publifhed  in 
one  folio  volume  :  to  which  were  prefixed,  fome  memorials 
of  his  life.  The  fecond  edition  came  out  in  1713,  fol. 

JOHNSON  (JOHN),  a  learned  divine  among  the  Non- 
jurors,  was  born,  1662,  at  Frindfbury  near  Rochefler,  of 
which  place  his  father  was  vicar.  After  acquiring  his  claf- 
fical  literature  at  Canterbury-fchool,  he  was  fent  to  Magda- 
len-college, Cambridge,  in  1677  ;  and,  in  1682,  removed 
to  Benet  or  Corpus-Chrifti,  of  which  he  became  fellow  in 
1685.  In  1686,  he  received  priefts  orders  :  and,  the  year 
after,  was  prefented  by  Abp.  Sancroft  to  the  vicarages  of 
Bafton  and  Heron-hill  near  Canterbury.  In  this  neighbour- 
hood were  two  Popim  families  of  good  eftates,  which  made 
him  apprehenfive  about  his  parifiiioners  :  but  his  fears  were 
blown  over  by  the  Revolution,  to  which  he  was  then  a 
hearty  well-wifher.  In  1694,  he  published,  but  without  his 
name,  "  An  Anfwer  to  Mr.  Henry  Wharton's  Defence  of 
"  Pluralities  ;"  with  which  queen  Mary  was  faid  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly pleafed.  In  1697,  Abp.  Tenifon  placed  him  at 
Margate  ;  but,  becaufe  that  benefice  was  fmall,  added  Che 
vicarage  of  Apuldre,  on  which  he  refided  altogether,  giving 
up  Margate  in  1703. 

About  1705,  was  printed  the  firft  volume  of,  what  may 
fee  deemed  his  capital  work,  M  The  Clergyman's  Vade- 
"  Mecum  :"  large  additions  were  made  to  it  in  1707,  and 
a  fecond  volume  was  printed  in  1709  ;  both  in  i2rno.  As 
a  continuation  of  his  work,  he  publilhed,  in  1720,  "  A 
"  Collection  of  Ecclefiaftical  Laws,  Canons,  &c."  2  vcls, 
I2mo. 

The  nation  was  now  on  fire  with  Sacheverell's  affair,  and 
our  author,  in  particular,  was  fo  overheated  with  it,  that  he 
forfook  not  only  his  old  principles,  but  all  his  old  friends 
and  acquaintance,  to  whom  he  would  fcarce  be  commonly 
civil.  The  Clergy,  however,  had  an  high  opinion  of  his 
learning  and  abilities  ±  and  he  was  twice,  in  1710  and  1713* 
chofen  procStor  in  convocation  for  the  diocefe  of  Canterbury. 
The  latter  year,  he  publimed  "  The  Unbloody  Sacrifice  and 
*'  Altar  unveiled  and  fupported  ;"  in  which  treatife  he  paid 
a  fingular  deference  to  the  judgement  of  Dr.  Hickes.  From 
an  attachment  to  this  divine,  he  foon  grew,  not  only  to  have 

a  mean 
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.<£  mean  opinion  of  the  articles  and  liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  but  to  entertain  aifo  unfavourable  thoughts  of  the 
Proteftant  fuccefHon,  for  which  he  had  aforetime  been  fo 
Zealous.  He  even  impeached  the  king's  fupremacy,  by  re- 
fufmg  to  read  the  cuftomar'y  prayers  on  the  acceffion  of 
George  I.  which  occafioned  him  feme  .trouble  -y  and  he  was 
at  laft  forced  to  fubmit.  However,  his  new  principles  feem 
to  have  made  him,  not  only  contumacious  'and  felf- willed, 
but  of  a  reftlefs  and  unhappy  fpirit,  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  died  Dec.  15,  1725.  He  published  feveral  things, 
befides  what  we  have  mentioned,  of  ,a  fmailer  kind  upon  re- 
ligious fubjec"t.s. 

In  1689,  ne  Parried  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Jenkin,  gent,  of  the  hie  of  Thanet,  and  half-fifter  of  Dr. 
Robert  Jenkin,  mafter  of  St.  John's-college  in  Cambridge. 
He  had  fome  children  •  and,  among  them  a  fon,  who  died 
in  1723,  after  having  been  Fellow  of  the  above  college,  and 
redor  of  Stahdifli  in  Lancafhire. 

JOHNSON,  alias  JANSEN  (CORNELIUS),    an  excel- 
lent Engliih  painter  both   in  great  and  little ;  but  he   was 
particularly  admired  in  portraits.     He  was  a  native  of  Arn- 
flerdam  [A],  where  he  refided  many  years  :  but  coming  to 
England  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  he  drew  feveral  fine  por- 
traits of  that  monarch,  and  moft  of  his  court.     He  aifo  lived 
in  the  time  of  Charles  I.   and  was  contemporary  with  Van- 
dyck,    whofe  greater  fame  foon  eclipfed  Janfen's  merits; 
though  it  muft  be  owned  his  pictures  had  more  of  neat  finifti- 
ing,    fmooth   painting,    and   labour   in  drapery  throughout  El/%  to- 
the  whole:  but  he  wanted  a  true  notion  of  Englilh  beauty,  s^jV"1 
and  that  freedom  of  draught,  which  the  other  was  matter  of.  School  of 
He  died  in  London.  Painting. 

.    [A]  It  has  been  a  cyftqm  to  denominate  painters,  not  from  the  country  whsre 
they  are  born,  but  that  where  they  flourilhed. 

JOHNSON  (MARTIN),  the  famous  feal-engraver,  was 
aifo  an  extraordinary  landfchape  painter  after  nature.  It  is 
true,  he  was  bred  to  engraving  feals,  but  painted,  in  his  way, 
equal  to  any  body.  He  arrived  at  a  great  excellence  in 
views,  which  he  ftudied  with  application,  making  a  good 
choice  of  the  delightful  profpecls  of  England  for  his  fiibjedts  5 
which  he  .performed  with  much  judgement,  freedom,  ancl 
warmth  of  colouring.  Some  of  his  pieces  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  curious  in  England ;  though  they  are  very  fcarce. 
He  died  ui  London,  ajsout  the  beginning  of  James  IPs  reign.,  Ibid. 
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JOHNSON   (CHARLES),    who  was  originally  bred   to 
Pramatica.  the  law,  was  a   member   of  the   Middle-Temple,  being  a 
great  admirer  of  the  Mufes,  and  rinding  in  himfelf  a  ftrong 
propenfity  to  dramatic  writing,  quitted  the  ftudious   labour 
of  the  one,  far  the  more  fpirited  amufements  of  the  other  j 
and,  by  contracting  an  intimacy  with   Mr,  Wilks,  found 
meanSy  through  that  gentleman's   intereft,  to   get  his  plays 
On  the  ftage  without  much   difficulty.     Some  of  them  met 
with  very  good  fuccefs,  and,  by  being  a  con-riant  frequenter 
of  thofe  graiKl  rendevouz  of  the  wits  of  that  time,  Will's 
and  Button's  coffee-houfes,  he,  by  a  polite  and  inoffenfive 
behaviour,  formed  fo  exteniive  an  acquaintance  and  intima- 
cy, as  conftantly  enfured  him  great  emoluments  on  his  bene- 
fit-night ;  by  which  means,  being  a  man  of  ceconomyr  he 
was  enabled  to  fubfift  very  genteelly.     He  at  length  married 
a  young  widow,  with   a  tolerable  fortune,  on  whjch  he  fet 
up  a  tavern  in  Bow-ftreet,  Covent-ganJen,  but  quitted  bu- 
finefs  at  his  wife's  death,  and  lived  privately  on  an  eafy  com- 
petence which  he  had  faved.     What  time-  he  was  born  we 
know  not,  but  he  flourifned  during  the  reigns  of  queen  Anne, 
king  George  I.  and  part  of  George  II,     His  firft  play  was 
acted  in  i/O2y  and  his  lateft  is  dated  in  1733;  but  Gibber 
informs  us  that  he  did  not  die  till  abo'ut  1744.     As  a  dra- 
matic writer,  he  is  far  from  deferving  to  be  placed  amongft 
the  loweft  clafs  :   for  though  his  plots  are  feldnm  original.,, 
yet  he  has  given  them  fo  many  additions  of  his  own,  and  has 
clothed  the  defigns  of  others  in  fo  pleafmg  a  drefs,  that  3. 
great  fhare  of  the  merit  they  poilefs  ought  to  be  attributed 
to  him. 

Though  we  have  obferved  before  that  he  was  a  man  of  3 

o  •     . 

Very  inofienfive  behaviour,  yet  he  could  not  efcape  the  fatire 
of  Pope,  who,  too  ready  to  relent  even  any  fuppofed  offence, 
has,  on  fome  trivial  pique,  immortalized  him  in  the  "  Dun- 
*c  ciad  ;"  and  in  one  of  the  notes  to  that  poem  has  quoted 
from  another  piece,  called  "  The  Characters  of  the  Times," 
the  following  account  of  our  author  :  *c  Charles  Johnfon, 
*c  famous  for  writing  a  play  every  year,  and  for  being  at 
*&  Button's  every  day.  He  "had  probably  thriven  better  in 
"  his  vocation,  "had  he  been  a  fmall  matter  leaner  ;  he  may 
"  be  jtiftly  called  a  martyr  to  obefity,  and  be  faicl  to  have 
**  fallen  a  vivSlim  to  the  rotundity  of  his  parts."  We  do  not 
repeat  this  quotation  by  any  means  with  a  view  to  reflect  on 
Johnfon ;  but  think  on  tire  contrary,  that  it  fhould  rather 
turn  to  his  honour,  fince  that  man's  character  mufl  be  ex- 

*  * 

tremely  unexcep-tionable,  en  whom  his  enemies  can  fix  no 


greater 
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greater  imputation  than  the  defers  of  his  perfon  ;  but  ra- 
ther to  point  out  how  low  refentment  may  fometimes  plunge 
even  the  moil  brilliant  geniufes,  when  it  can  lead  them  to 
encourage  fcurrility  without  wit,  and  mere  perfonal  reflec- 
tion without  even  the  fhadow  of  humour.  The  dramatic 
pieces  this  author  produced,  19  in  all,  are  enumerated  in 
the  "  Biographia  Dramatica." 

~    '  i 

JOHNSON   (MAURICE),    an  excellent  antiquary,  andHiftory°f 
founder  of  the   Gentlemen's   Society  at   Spalding,  was  de-  S ^     "* 
fcended  from  a  family  much  diftinguifhed  in  the  iaft  century. 
William,  his  great  uncle,  was  regiitrar  of  £he  Ecclefiaftical 
court   at  Bedford,    and    created   a   notary  public    by    Abp. 
Juxton,  1 66 1.     Mr.  Henry  John-fon,  of  the  fame  family,  had 
a    handfome    feat    at    Great   Berkhamltead,    Herts ;     was 
bailiff  of  that  honour  under  the  prince  of  Wales  as  duke  of 
Cornwall,  and  gamekeeper  to  feveral  of  the  prince's  royal- 
ties.    At   Berkh-amftead   were   half-length   portraits    of   his 
grandfather  old  Henry  Johnfon  and  his  lady,  and  Sir  Charles 
and  lady  Bickerflaff,  and  their  daughter,  who  was  mother  to 
Sir  Henry  Johnfon,  and  to  Benjamin  Johnfon,  Efq;  [A]  poet 
laureat  to  James  I.     Sir  Henry  is  painted  in  a  red   velvet 
chair,  with  books  about  him,  a  fluted  column  at  his  right- 
hand,  feiloons  of  vines   and  grapes  at  his   left,  and  a  gold 
curtain  drawn  behind  him,  a  half-length,  by  Frederick  Zuc- 
charo  ;  efteemed  capital.     The  family  of  Johnfon  were  aifo 
allied  to  Sir  Matthew  Gamlin,  to  Sir  John  Oldficld,  to  the 
Wingfields  of  Tickencoat,  to  the  Lynns  of  Southwick,  and 
to    many  other  families  of   note   and   confideration  in  the 
neighbourhood.      Mr.  Johnfon  born  at  Spalding,  a   mem- 
ber of  the   Inner-Temple,  London,  and  Reward  of  the  foke 
or  manor  of   Spalding,    married   early    in    life    a   daughter 
of  Jofhua  Ambler,  Efq;   of  Spalding.     She  was  the  grand- 
daughter of    Sir  Anthony  Oldficld,  and  lineally  defcended 
from  Sir  Thomas  Grefham,  the  founder  of  Grefnam-college 
and  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  London.     By  this  lady  he  had 
26   children,  cf  whom   16  fat  down  together  to  his  table. 
Of  his   fons,  the  eldefl,  Maurice,  was  a  lieutenant  in  the 
duke  of  Cumberland's  regiment  of  foot-guards,  and  ferved 
under  his  royal  highnefs  in  1746-7  in  Flanders;  from  whence 
he,  being  a   good  draughts-man  [B],  fent  to  his  father  and 

[A]  See  note  A  and  C  in  his  article          [B]  Mr.  Johnfon  taught  all  his  chil- 

in  "  Biographia  Eritannica."1    The  poet  dren  to  draw  at  the  fame  time  dial  lie 

ipelt  his  a*me  Joafon,  .agreeable  to  the  t.iu_ht  them  to'  \viiu.     Reliquiae 

-«rth.agraphy  of  thvit'tge.  leans:,  p.  407, 
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to  the  fociety,  whereof  he  was  a  member,  feveral  drawing? 
of  coins  of  Roman  antiquities.  Fie.  wa$  aherwards  a  colonel 
in  the  fame  regiment  of  foot-guards,  and  now  fefides  at 
Spalding  [c],  and  has  two  fons  and  three  daughters;  Walter, 
the  fecond  fon  of  the  founder  of  the  fociety,  was  called  to 
the  degree  of  barrifter  at  law,  and  admitted  F.  A>  S.  1749, 
and  treafurer  of  the  fociety  at  Spalding,  where  he  practiied 
in  full  bufmefs,  and  died  1779,  leaving  only  one  foh  Fairfax, 
now  living  at  Spalding.  The  third,  Martin,  was  in  the 
navy,  and  died  young.  The  fourth,  John,  was  educated  at 
St.  John's-college,  Cambridge  [D],  ordained  deacon  and 
Curate  of  Ramfey  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  1745  (of 
which  church  he  then  fent  an  account  to  the  fociety),  after- 
wards vicar  of  Moulton,  which  is  in  the  gift  of  the  family, 
minifter  of  Spalding,  and  F.  A.  S.  1748,  and  prefident  of 
the  fociety  1757,  about  which  time  he  died.  His  fifth  and 
youngeft  fon,  Henry-Euftace,  was  a  factor  in  the  fervice  of 
the  Kail-India  company,  and  F.  A.  S.  1750,  and  died  at  the 
ifland  of  St.  Helena.  He  had  alfo  fix  daughters,  who  lived 
to  maturity,  five  of  whom  were  married. 

Mr.  Johnfon  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  attacked  with 
%  vertiginous  diforder  in  his  head,  which  frequently  inter- 
rupted his  ftudies,  an\i  at  laft  put  a  period  to  his  life,  Feb.  6? 
17^5.  He  acquired  a  general  •  citecni  from  the  franknefs 
and  benevolence  of  his  character,  which  difplayed  itfelf  not 
lefs  in  focial  life  than  in  the  communication  of  his  .literary 
refearch.es.  Strangers  who  applied  to  him  for  information, 
though  without  any  introduction  except  what  arofe  from  a 
genuine  thirft  for  knowledge  congenial  with  his  own,  failed 
not  to  experience  the  hofpitality  of  his  board.  Whilft  their 

•  fc]  His  cldeft  Ton  Maurice,  eciu-  which  was  rafcd,  Its  true  date  belog 

cited  at  St.  John's  --college,  Cambridge,  1475-6.  Mr.  Johnfon  apprifed  the 

M.  A.  is  rninhler  of  Spalding,  and  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  it,  and  Mr. 

vicat  of  Moulton  near  Spalding.  Kis  Ames,  to  whom  he  gave  a  copy,  with 

-  Mngeft  fon  V/shcr,  is  lieutenant  in  his  own,  Mr.  Bell's,  and  other  MS. 

the  third  or  prince  cf  \Vale s's  regiment  notes.  See  Clement,  Biblioth.  Curi- 

'of  dragoon  guards.  eufe.  Mr.  Johnfon,  who  to  the  abi- 

.  fr>J  When  Mr.'  Tohnfon  brought  lities  of  a  fcholar  and  antiquary  joined 

ihim  to  be  admitted  at  St.  jobnVcol-  the  ccup  d'  ceil  <v\f  &  lum'incuy.  of  a 
Jcge,  Cambridge,  in  O£l.  1740,  lie'  man  of  bufinefs,  immediately  cried  out, 

was  ftewn  the  public  library  by  Dr.  "  A  rank  and  pulpable  forgery!"  sn<l 

Taylor  their  regiftrar, '  and  among  the  from  that  moment,  neither  Dr.  Tay- 
reft  the  Paris  Bible  of  1476,  in  which  ^  lor,  nor  any  one  elfe,  had  the  leaffc 

ths  date  had  been  artfully  altered  to  doubt.  •  Since  that  time  the  two  edl- 

1464,  without  having  occafioned  any  tions  have  lain  together  ;  and  the  late 

doubt.  Dr.  Taylor  wrote  a  letter  about  under  librarian  regularly  told  the  itory 

it  to  lord  Oxford,  ftatinj  and  debating  to-all  vlfitora.  Seethe  Origin  of  Print- 

,  and  reitoririg  the  Colophon,  ing,r  p.  106.  171.  279. 
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fpirit  of  curiofity  was  feafted  by  the  liberal  conversation  of 
the  man  of  letters,  their  focial  powers  were  at  the  fame 
time  gratified  by  the  hofpitable  franknefs  of  the  benevolent 
Englimman.  The  following  elogium  on  him  by  Dr.  Stuke^ 
ley,  is  tranfcribed  from  the  original  in  the  "  Minutes  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries :"— "  Maurice  Johnfon,  Efq;  of 
Spalding  in  Lincolnfhire,  counfellor  at  law,  a  fluent  ora- 
tor, and  of  eminence  in  his  profeffion  ;  one  of  the  laft  of 
the  founders  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  1717,  except 
Br.  Willis  and  W.  Stukeley  ;  founder  of  the  Literary 
Society  at  Spalding,  Nov.  3,  1712,  which,  by  his  unwea- 
ried endeavours,  intereft  and  applications  in  every  kind, 
infinite  labours  in  writing,  collecting,  methodizing,  has 
now  [1755]  fabfifted  40  years  in  great  reputation,  and 
excited  a  great  fpirit  cf  learning  and  curiofity  in  South 
Holland.  They  have  a  public  library ;  and  all  conve- 
niences for  their  weekly  meeting.  Mr.  Johnfon  was  a 
great  lover  of  gardening,  and  had  a  fine  collection  of 
plants,  and  an  excellent  cabinet  of  medals.  He  collected 
large  memoirs  for  the  *  Hiftory  of  Caraufius,'  all  which 
with  his  coins  of  that  prince  he  fent  to  me,  particularly  a 
brafs  one  which  he  fuppofed  his  fon,  refembling  thofe  of 
young  Tetricus,  A  good  radiated  CAES  SPFA.  Rev.  a 
"  woman  holds  a  cornucopia,  refring  her  right  hand  on  a 
"  pillar  or  rudder  LOCIS  or  CISLO.  In  general  the  antiqui- 
"  ties  of  the  great  mitred  priory  of  Spalding,  and  of  this 
"  part  of  Lincolnfnire,  are  for  ever  obliged  to  the  care  and 
<c  diligence  of  Maurice  Johnfon3  who  has  refcued  them 
**  from  oblivion." 

An  accurate  account  cf  his  many  learned  communica- 
tions to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  as  well  as  of 
thofe  which  he  made  to  the  Society  he  founded  at  Spalding, 
may  be  feen  in  the  curious  work  which  furniflies  this  article, 

r  • 

JOHNSTON  (ARTHUR),  was  born  at  Caikieben,  near  Anecdotes^ 
Aberdeen,  the  feat  of  his  anceftors,  and  probably  was  edu-  of  Bpiyjr- 
cated  at  Aberdeen,  as  he  was  afterwards  advanced  to  the   '^ 
higheft  dignity  in  that  univerfity.     The  ftudy  he  chiefly  ap- 
plied himfelf  to,  was  that  of  phyfic  ;  and  to  improve  himfelf 
in   that  fcience,  he  travelled   into  foreign  parts.     He   was 
twice  at  Rome,    but  the  chief  place   of  his  refidence  was 
Padua,  in  which  univerfity  the  degree  ©f  M,  D.  was  con- 
ferred on  him  in  1610,  as  appears  by  a  MS.  copy  of  verfes 
in  the  advocate's  library  in  Edinburgh.     After  leaving  Pa- 
dua, he  travelled  through  the  reft  of  Italy,  and  over  Ger- 
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many,  Denmark,  England,  and  Holland,  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  atlaft  fettled  in  France  ;  where  he  met  with  great 
applaufe  as  a  Latin  poet.  He  lived  there  20  years,  and  by 
two  wives  had  13  children.  At  laft,  after  24  years  abfence, 
he  returned  into  Scotland  in  1632.  It  appears  by  the  Coun- 
cil Books  at  Edinburgh,  that  the  doctor  had  a  fuit  at  law 
before  that  court  about  that  time.  In  the  year  following,  it 
is  very  well  known  that  Charles  I.  went  into  Scotland,  and 
made  bifhopLaud,  then  with  him,  a  member  of  that  council, 
and  by  this  accident,  it  is  probable,  that  acquaintance  began 
between  the  doctor  and  that  prelate,  which  produced  his 
*6  Pfalmorum  Davidis  Paraphrafum  Poetica  ;"  for  we  find 
that,  in  the  fame  year,  the  doctor  printed  a  fpecimen  of  his 
Pfalms  at  London,  and  dedicated  them  to  his  lordfhip,  which 
is  as  plain  a  proof  almoft  as  can  be  defired  that  the  bifhop 
prevailed  upon  Dr.  Johnfton  to  remove  to  London  from 
Scotland,  and  then  fet  him  upon  this  work  ;  neither  can  it 
be  doubted  but,  after  he  had  feen  this  {ample,  he  alfo  en- 
gaged him  to  perfect  the  whole,which  took  him  up  four  years; 
for  the  firft  edition  of  all  the  Pfalms  was  publifned  at  Aber- 
deen in  1637,  and  at  London  the  fame  year.  In  164.1,  Dr. 
Johnfton  being  at  Oxford,  on  a  vifit  to  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters, who  was  married  to  a  divine  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land in  that  place,  was  feized  with  a  violent  diarrhoea,  of 
-which  he  died  in  a  few  days,  in  the  54^1  year  of  his  age,  not 
without  having  feen  the  beginning  of  thofe  troubles  that 
proved  fo  fatal  to  his  patron.  He  was  buried  in  the  place 
•where  he  died,  which  gave  occahon  to  the  following  lines  of 
his  learned  friend  Wedderburn  in  his  6C  Sufpiria"  on  the 
doctor's  death  : 

Scotia  mcefta,  dole,  tanti  viduata  fepulchro 


"  Vatis  ;   is  Angligenis  conti^it  altus  honos.: 


In  what  year  Dr.  Johnfton  was  made  phyfician  to  the 
does  not  appear  ;  it  is  moft  likely  that  the  archbifhop  pro- 
cured him  that  honour  at  his  coining  into  England  in  1633, 
at  which  time  he  tranflated  Solomon's  Song  into  Latin  ele- 
giac verfe,  and  dedicated  it  to  his  majefty.  His  Pfalms  were 
Teprinted  at  Middleburg,  1642;  London,  1657;  Cambridge, 
,  .  .  .;  Amfterdam,  1706;  Edinburgh,  by  William  Lau- 
der,  1739;  and  la  ft  on  the  plan  of  the  Delphin  claffics,  at 
London,  1741,  8vo,  at  the  expence  of  auditor  Benfon,  who. 
dedicated  them  to  his  late  majefty,  and  prefixed  to  this 
edition  memoirs  of  Dr.  Johnfton,  with  the  teftimonies  of 
various  learned  peribns.  A  laboured  comparifon  between 

the 
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two  tranflations  cf  Buchanan  and  Johnlton  was  printed 
the  fame  year  in  Englifh,  in  Svo,  intituled,  "  A  Prefatory 
**  Difcourfe  to  Dr.  Johnfton's  Pfalms,  &c."  and  "  A  Con- 
"  clufion  to  it."  His  tranflations  of  the  "  Te  Deum,  Creed, 
*'  Decalogue,  &c."  were  fubjoined  to  the  Pfalms.  His  other 
poetical  works  are  his  Epigrams,  his  Parerga,  and  his 
*'  Mufas  Anglic^,"  or  commendatory  Verfes  upon  perfon* 
of  rank  in  church  and  {late  at  that  time. 

JOINVJLLE    (JOHN    SIRE    DE),  an  eminent  French 
ftatefman,  who  flourifhed  about  1260,  was  defcended  from 
one  of  the  nobleft  and  moft  ancient  families  of  Champagne,. 
He  was  fenefchal,  or  high -fie  ward,  of  Champagne,  and  one 
of  the  principal  lords  of  the  court  of  Lewis  IX.  whom  he 
attended  in  all  his  military  expeditions  ;  and  was  greatly  be- 
loved and  -efteemed  for  his  valour,  his  wit,  and  the  franknefs 
of  his  manners.     That  monarch  placed  fo  much  confidonce 
in  him,  that  all  matters  of  juftice,  in  the  palace,  were  re- 
ferred to  hi-s  decifiofi  ;  and  his  majefty  undertook  nothing  of 
importance  without  confulting  him.     He  died  about  1318, 
and  merits  a  place  in  thefe  memoirs  by  being  the  author  of 
"  Tbe  Hi-dory  of  St.  Lewis,"  in  French,  which  he  com- 
pofed  in  1305*.     It  is  a  very  curious  and  interefting  piece. 
The  beft  edition  is  that  of  Du  Cange,  in  1668,  folio,  with 
learned  remarks.     However,  on  perufmg  this  edition,  it  is 
ei'fily  feen,  that  the  language  is  not  that  of  the  Sire  de  Join- 
ville,  and  has  been  altered.     But  as  an  authentic  MS.  of  the 
original  was  found  in  1748,  the  public   will   have  the   true 
text  of  this  hiflory,  when  that  MS.  is  printed  by  the  care  of 
the  king's  library- keeper. 

JOLY  (CLAUDE),  a  French  writer,  was  born  at  Paris 
in  1607  ;  and  obtained  a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  there  iij 
1631.  Difcovering  alfo  a  capacity  for  ftate  affairs,  he  was 
appointed  to  attend  a  plenipotentiary  to  Munfter ;  and,  dur- 
ing the  commotions  at  Paris,  he  took  a  journey  to  Rome. 
In  1671,  he  was  made  precentor  of  his  cnurch,  and  feveral 
times  official.  He  lived  to  the  great  age  of  93,  without  ex- 
periencing the  ufual  infirmities  of  it ;  when,  going  one 
morning  to  matins,  he  fell  into  2.  trench,  whicii  had  been 

C. *  ' 

•dug  for  the  foundation  of  the  high  altar.  He  died  of  this 
fall  in  1700,  after  bequeathing  a  very  fine  library  to  hife 
church.  He  was  the  author  of  many  works  in  both  Latin 
and  French,  and  as  well  upon  civil  as  religious  fubje£t$. 
One  of  them  in  French,  1652,  in -121110,  is  intituled,  "  A 
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fc  Collection  of  true  and  important  Maxims  fo.r  the  Educa- 
"  tion  of  a  Prince,  againft  the  falfe  and  pernicious  Politics 
'*  of  Cardinal  Mazarine :"  which,  being  reprinted  in  i66j? 
•with  two  "  Apologetical  Letters,"  was  burnt  in  1665  by 
the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.  'The  fame  year  how- 
ever, 1665,  he  publifhed  a  piece  called  "  Codicile  d'Or,  or 
"  The  Golden  Codicil,"  which  is  relative  to  the  former ; 
being  a  farther  collection  of  maxims  for  the  education  of  a" 
prince,  taken  chiefly  from  Erafmus,  whofe  works  he  is  faid 
to  have  read  {even  times  over. 

1 
' 

JOLY  (Guv),  known  by  his  long  and  faithful  attach-, 
inent  to  the  famous  cardinal  de  Retz,  whom  he  attended 
both  in  his  profperity  and  adverfity.  He  wrote  "  Memoirs  of 
<f  his  times,"  from  1648  to  1665,  which,  as  Voltaire  exprefTes 
it,  "  are  to  thofe  of  the  cardinal,  what  the  fervant  is  to  the 
"  matter." 

JONAS  (ANAGRIMUS),  a  learned  Icelander,  who  ac- 
quired a  great  reputation  for  aftronomy  and  the  fciences.  He 
•was  coadjutor  to  Gundebrand  of  Thorbac,  bifhop  of  Holum 
in  lceland,-who  was  alfo  of  that  nation,  a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing and  probity,  had  been  a  difciple  of  Tycho  Brahe,  and 
underftood  aftronomy  very  well.  After  his  death,  the  fee  of 
Holum  was  offered  by  the  king  of  Denmark  to  Anagrimus, 
\vho  begged  to  be  excufed  ;'  defiring  to  avoid  the  envy  that 
might  attend  him  in  that  high  office,  and  to  be  at  leifure  to 
profecute  his  ftudies.  He  chofe  therefore  to' continue  as  he 
was,  parlor  of  the  church  of  Melftadt,  and  intendant  of  the 
neighbouring  churches  of  the  laft-mentioned  diocefe.  He 
died  in  164.0,  at  the  age  of  95,  having  entered  into  a  fec.ond 
marriage  with  a  young  girl  about  nine  years  before. 

H?  wrote  leveral  bocks  in  honour  of  his  country,  againil 
the  calumnies  of  Blefkenius  and  others,  which  are  well  ef- 
•'<%  MO-  teemed  ;  the  titles  whereof  are,  "Idea  vcri  magiftratus. 
"  Copenhagen,  1589,"  8vo. ''"  Brevis  ccmmentarius  de 
"  Iflanclia,  ibid.  1593,"  8vo.  "  Anatome  Blefkeniana  [A], 
"  Holi  in  Ifeiand,  1612,"  8vo.  and  at  Hamburgh,  i6i8,4to. 
"  Epiftola.  pro  patria  defenforia,  ibid.  1618."  u  'AworptCn 
<c  calumnise,  ibid.  1622,"  410.  "  Crymogsea  [E],  feu  re- 
"  rum  iriandicarum  libri  tres,  ibid.  1630,"  410.  "  Speci- 

[A]  This  book  is  a  refutation  of  one         [B]  This  was  written  hi  1603,  and 

printed  at  Leyden  in   1607,  intituled,*  printed   at  Hamburg   in  1600,  with  a 

;  lllandia,  feu  defcriptio  populorum  &  map  of  Denmark,  and,  in  1710,  with- 

'"  WJtraorabiliurn  hujus  ir.fulae."  out  the  mip. 

"  men 
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*c  men  Iflangliae  hifloricum  &  magna  ex  parte  chrorographi- 
6i  cum,  Amilelod.  1634,"  4to.  [c].  "  Vita  Gundebran4} 
**  Thorlacii,  Leyden,  1630,"  410. 

[c]  This  piece  is   a  vindication  of  was  not  peopled  till  about  the  year  874, 

our  author's  opinion,  againft  the  argu-  and  therefore    cannot    be  the   ancien^ 

rnents  of  John  Jfaacius  Pontanus.   Our  Thule^ 
Anagrimus    maintained,    that  Iceland 

JONAS  (JUSTUS),  a  famous  Protefhnt  divine  in  Ger- 
many, was  born  at  Northaufen  in  Thuringia,  June  1493. 
He  applied  himfelf  firft  to  the  law,  but  Coon  quitted  it,  de- 
yoted  his  whole  attention  to  the  theology  of  Luther,  and  be- 
came one  of  his  m oft  zealous  difciples.  He  had  alfo  an  in- 
timate  friendship  with  MelanClhon.  In  1521,  he  was  made 
principal  of  the  college  at  Wirtenberg.  We  find  his  name 
in  feveral  affemblies  of  the  clergy,  and  particularly  that  of 
Marpourg,  together  with  his  friend  Melanclhon.  He  had 
the  clofeit  connections  with  Luther,  who  died  in  his  arms, 
feveral  years  before  his  own  death,  which  happened  in  1555. 

We  have  a  treatife  of  his  in  defence  of  the  marriage  of 
priefts,  and  another  upon  private  mafles,  befides  notes  upon 
the  Acls  of  the  Apoftles,  &c.  Sleidan,  Chytneus,  Reufner, 
Melchior  Adam,  and  other  authors,  mention  him  with 
applaufe. 

JONES  (!NIGO),  the  celebrated  Englifh  architect,  was 
born  about  1572,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Paul's,  Lon- 
don ;  of  which  city  his  father,  Mr.  Ignatius  [A]  Jones,  was 
a  citizen,  and  by  trade  a  clothworker.  At  a  proper  age,  it 
is  faid,  he  put  his  fon  apprentice  to  a  joiner  [B],  a  bufmefs 
that  requires  fome  (kill  in  drawing;  and  in  that  refpect  fuited 
well  with  our  architect's,  inclination,  which  naturally  led  hini 
to  the  art  of  defigning.  Genius  concurred  with  inclination; 
he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  early  by  the  extraordinary  progrefs 
he  made  in  thofe  arts,  and  was  particularly  noticed  for  his 
fkill  in  landfchape  painting.  Thefe  talents  recommended 
him  to  William  earl  of  Pembroke,  at  whofe  expence  he 
travelled  over  Italy,  and  the  politer  parts  of  Europe  j  faw, 
whatever  flood  recommended  by  its  antiquity  or  value  j  and 
from  thefe  plans  formed  his  own  obfervations,  which,  upon, 
his  return  home,  he  perfected  by  ftudy. 

[A]  That  is,  Inigo  in  Spanifli.  tenanced  by  Mr.  Webb's  filence  upon 

[.B]  This  was  frequently  aflerted  by     the  firft  part  of  our  author's  education. 
Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  and  it  is  coua- 

But 
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But  before  that,  the  improvements  he  made  abroad  gave 
fuch  an  eclat  to  his  reputation  all  over  Europe,  that  Chrii- 
tian  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  fent  for  him  from  Venice,  which 
was  the  chief  place  of  his  refidence,  and  made  him  his  ar- 
chitect-general. He  had  been  fome  time  pofTelTed  of  this 
Jvonourable  pofr,  when  that  prince,  whofe  lifter  Anne  had 
married  James  I.  made  a  vifit  to  England  in  1606  ;  and  our 
architect,  being  defirous  to  return  to  his  native  country,  took: 
.that  opportunity  of  coming  home  in  the  train  of  his  Danifh 
rnajefty.  The  magnificence  of  James's  reign,  in  drefs, 
buildings,  &c.  is  the  common  theme  of  all  the  English  hifto- 
jians :  which  laft  furnifhed  Jones  with  an  opportunity  of  c^- 
ercifing  his  talents,  and  the  difplay  of  thofe  talents  proved  an 
honour  to  his  country.  The  queen  appointed  him  her  ar- 
chitect, prefently  after  his  arrival  ;  and  he  was  foon  taken, 
in  the  fame  character,  into  the  fervicc  of  prince  Henry,  un- 
der whom  he  discharged  his  trufr.  with  fo  much  fidelity  and 
judgement,  that  the  king  gave  him  the  reverfion  of  the  place 
of  furveyor-general  of  his  majefry's  works. 

Mean  while,  prince  Henry  dying  in  1612,  he  made  a  fe- 
cond  vifit  to  Italy  j  and  continued  fome  years  there,  improv- 
ing himfelf  further  in  his  favourite  art,  till  the  furveyor's 
place  fell  to  him  ;  on  his  entrance  upon  which,  he  fhewed 
an  uncommon  degree  of  generofity.  The  office  of  his  ma- 
jefty's  works  having,  through  extraordinary  occailons,  in  the 
time  of  his  predeceilbr,  contracted  a  great  debt,  the  privy- 
.eouncil  fent  for  the  furveyor,  to  give  his  opinion  what  courfe 
might  be  taken  to  eafe  his  majefty  of  it ;  when  Jones,  con- 
fidering  well  the  exigency,  not  only  voluntarily  offered  to 
ferve  without  receiving  one  penny  himfelf,  in  whatever  kind 
due,  until  the  debt  was  fully  difchargcd,  but  alfo  perfuadcd 
his  fellow- ofncers  to  do  the  like,  by  which  means  the  whole 
arrears  were  abfolutely  cleared. 

The  king,  in  his  progrefs  1620,  calling  at  "Wilton,  the 
feat  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  among  other  fubjecrs,  fell  into 
a  difcourfe  about  that  furprizing  group  of  {tones  called  Srone- 
henge,  upon  Saliibury  plain,  near  Wilton.  Hereupon  our 
ptrchitecl:,  who  was  well  known  to  have  fearched  into  an- 
fci-que  buildings  and  ruins  abroad,  was  fent  for  by  my  lord 
.-Petivbroke  ;  and  there  received  his  majefty's  commands  to 
produce,  out  of  his  own  obfervations,  what  he  could  difco- 
ver  concerning  this  of  Stone-heny;e.  In  obedience  to  this 
com-mand,  he  prefently  fet  about  the  work  ;  and  having, 
with  no  little  pains  and  expence,  taken  an  exncr.  meafure- 
of  the  whole3  and  diligently  fearched  the  foundation, 
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in  order  to  find  out  the  original  form  and  afpect,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  compare  it  with  other  antique  buildings  which  he 
had  any  where  feen.  In  fhort,  after  much  reaibning  and  a 
long  feries  of  authorities,  he  concluded,  that  this  ancient 
and  itupendous  pile  muft  have  been  originally  a  Roman  tem- 
ple, dedicated  to  Ccelus,  the  fenior  of  the  heathen  gods,  and 
built  after  the  Tufcan  order  ;  that  it  was  built  when  the  Ro- 
mans Eourifned  in  peace  and  profperity  in  Britain,  and,  proba- 
bly, betwixt  the  time  of  Agricola's  government  and  the  reign 
of  Conflantine  the  Great.  This  account  he  prefented  to 
his  royal  mailer  in  1620,  and  the  fame  year  was  appointed 
one  of  the  commiilloners  for  repairing  St.  Paul's  cathedral 
in  London, 

Upon  the  death  of  king  James,  he  was  continued  in  his 
poft  by  Charles  I.  whofe  confort  entertained  him  like  wife  in 
the  fame  flation.     He  had  drawn  the  defigns  for  the  palace 
of  Whitehall,  in  his  former  matter's    time;  and  that  part 
of  it,  the  banqueti ng-houfe,  was  now  carried  into  execution. 
It  was  firft  defigned  for  the  reception  of  foreign  ambafladors ; 
and  the  cieling  was  painted,  fome  years  after,  by  Rubens, 
with    the  felicities   of  James's  reign  [c],     June    1633,  an 
order  was  ifTued  out,  requiring  him  to  fet  about  the  repara- 
tion of  St.  PauFs  ;  and  the  work  was  begun  foon  after  at 
the  eaft  end,  the  firft  ftone  being  laid  by  Laud,  then  bifhop 
of-  London,  and  the  fourth  by  Jones.     In  reality,  as  he  was 
the  fole  architect,  fo  the  conduct,  defign,  and  execution  of 
the  work  were  trufted  entirely  to  him  ;  and  having  reduced 
the  body  of  it  into  order  and  uniformity,  from  the  fteeple  to 
the  weft  end,  he  added  there  a  magnificent  portico,  which 
raifed  the  envy  of  all  Chriftendom  on  his  country,  for  a  piece 
of  architecture  not  to  be  paralleled  in  modern  times.     The 
whole  was  built  at  the  expence  of  king  Charles,  who  adorn- 
ed it  alfo  with  the  ftatues  of  his  royal  father  and  himfelf. 
The  portico  confifted  of  folid  walls  on  each  fide,  with  rows 
of  Corinthian  pillars  fet  within,  at  a  diftance  from  the  walls, 
to  fupport  the  roof;  being  intended  as  an  ambulatory  for 
fuch,    as   ufually   before,    by  walking   in  the   body  of   the 
church,  difturbed  the  choir  fervice. 

While  he  was  raifmg  thefe  noble  monuments  of  his  fame 
as  an  architect,  he  gave  nolefs  proofs  of  his  genius  and  fancy 
for  the  pompous  machinery  in  mafques  and  interludes,  which 
entertainments  vyere  the  vogue  in  his  time.  Several  of  thefe 

[r]  Prints  from   it   by  Simon  Gri-     lord   Burlington  publifhed,  in  1740,  3k 
kelia  \verepubliiheu  ir.  ^24.  The  late     jiwtjj-weft  view  of  the  palace. 
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reprefcntations  are  flill  extant  in  the  works  of  Chapman, 
Davcnant,  Daniel,  and  particularly  Ben  Jonfon.  The  fub- 
lect  was  chofen  by  the  poet,  and  the  fpeeches  and  fongs  were 
'alfo  of  his  compofmg  j  but  the  invention  of  the  fcenes,  or- 
naments, and  drefles  of  the  figures,  was  the  contrivance  of 
Jones  [D].  And  herein  he  a6ted  in  concert  and  good  har- 
mony with  father  Ben,  for  a  while;  but,  about  1614,  there 
happened  a  quarrel  between  them,  which  provoked  Jonfon 
to  ridicule  his  aiTociate,  under  the  character  of  Lanthern 
Leather-head,  a  hobby-horfe  feller,  in  his  comedy  of  Bar- 
tholomew-fair. And  the  rupture  feems  not  to  have  ended 
"but  with  Jonfon's  death  :  a  very  few  years  before  which,  in 
1635,  he  wrote  a  mod  virulent  coarfe  fatire,  called,  "  An 
"  Kxpoftulation  with  Inigo  Tones ;"  and,  afterwards,  "  An 
"  Epigram  to  a  Friend  ';"  an$l  alfo  a  third,  infcribed  to 
*'  Inigo. Marquis  would  be."  The  quarrel  not  improbably 
took  its  rife  from  our  architect's  rivalfhip  in  the  king's  fa- 
vour j  and,  it  is  certain,  the  poet  was  much  cenfured  at 
court  for  this  rough  ufage  of  his  rival :  of  which  being  ad- 
vifed  by  Mr.  Howell,  though  his  ftomach  would  not  come 
down  for  a  while,  yet  at  length  he  thought  proper  to  comply, 
and  accordingly  fuppreffed  the  whole  fatire  [EJ. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Jones  received  great  encourage- 
ment from  the  court,  fo  that  he  acquired  a  handfome  for- 
tune :  which3  however,*was  much  impaired  by  what  he  fuf- 
fered  for  his  loyalty  ;  for,  as  he  had  a  fnare  in  his  royal 
matter's  profperity,  fo  had  he  a  (hare  too  in  his  ruins.  Upon 
the  meeting  of  the  long  parliament,  Nov.  1640,  he  was 
called  before  thp  houfe  or  peers,  on  a  complaint  againft  him 
from  the  pkrifhioners  of  St.  Gregory's  in  London,  for  da- 
mages dcriS  to  that  church,  on  repairing  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Pa'il'^.  The  church  being  old,  and  {landing  very  near  the 
cathedral,  was  thought  to  be  a  blemifli  to  it ;  and  therefore 
was  taken  down,  purfuant  to  his  rnajefty's  fignirication  and 
the  orders  of  the  council  in  1639,  in  the  execution  of  which, 
our  furveyor  no  doubt  was  'chiefly  concerned.  But  in  an- 
fwer  to  the  complajnt,  he  pleaded  the  general  iliue  3  and, 
when  the  repairing  of  the  cathedral  ceafeda  in  1642,  fome 

[r]    In     Jonfon's     "   Mafque    of  fome  theatrical  representations  invent- 

*'  Queens,"  the  firft  fcene  reprefenting  cd  by  Inigo  Jones, 
an  ugly  hell,  which,  flaming  beneath,          [E]  It  is  faid    the  king  .forbad  it  tq 

imoaked  unto  the  top  of-  the  rocf,  pro-  be  printed  at  that  time ;   but  it  is  print- 

b?.bly  furniihed  Miiton  with  the  firft  ed  fince  from  a  MS.  of  the  late  Vertuc, 

fcint  of  his  hell  in  "  Paradife  Loft  j"  the    engraver,    and   is  inferted  amoii_s» 

tr.'-re  being  a  tradition,  that  he   con-  the  epigrams  in  the  6th  vol.   of  Jon- 

ceivtid  the  £rft  idea  oi"  that  hell  from  ion's  works,  edit.  1756,  in  7  vol.  8vo. 
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of  the  materials  remaining  were,  by. order  of  the  houfe 
oflords,  delivered  to  the  parifnioners  of  St.  Gregory's,  to- 
wards  the  rebuilding  of  their  church.  This  proiecution  muft 
have  put  .Mr.  Jones  to  a  very  large  expence  ;  and,  during, 
the  ufurpation  afterwards,  he  was  conftrained  to  pay  400!. 
by  way  of  compofition  for  his  eftate,  as  a  malignant.  After 
the  death  of  Charles  I.  he  was  continued  in  his  poft  by 
Charles  II.  but  it  was  .only  an  empty  title  at  that  time,  nor 
did  Mr.  Jones  live  long  enough  to  make  it  any  better.  In 
reality,  the  grief,  at  his  years,  occafioned  by  the  fatal  cala- 
mity of  his  former  munificent  mafter,  put  a  period  to  his 
life  in  1652  :  and  he  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Ben- 
net's  church,  near  St.  Paul's  Wharf,  London,  where  there 
was  a  monument  creeled  to  his  memory  ;  but  it  fuftered. 
greatly  by  the  dreadful  fire  in  1666. 

In  refpedt  to  his -character,  we  are  allured,  by  one  who 
knew  him  well,  that  his  abilities,  in  all  human  feiences,  fur- 
paifed  moft  of  his  age.  He  was  a  perfect  mafter  of  the  ma- 
thematics, and  had  ibme  infight  into-  the  two  learned  lan- 
guages, Greek  and  Latin,  efpecially  the  latter  ;  neither  was 
he  without  fome  turn  for  poetry  [F].  A  copy  of  verfes^ 
competed  by  htm,  is  publifhed  in  the  "  Odcombian  Ban- 
fc  quet,"  prefixed  to  Tom  Coryate's  "  Crudities,"  in  1611, 
4to.  But  his  proper  character  was  that  of  an  architect,  the 
moft  eminent  in  Europe  in  his  time  :  on  which  account,he  is, 
{till  generally  ftyled  the  Britim  Yitruvius  ;  the  art  of  defign- 
ing  being  little  known  in  England,  till  Mr.  Jones,  under 
the  patronage  of  Charles  I.  and  the  earl  of  Arundel,  brought 
it  into  ufe  and  efteem  among  us.  The  fum  of  the  whole  is, 
that  he  was  generally  learned,  eminent  for  architecture,  a 
great  geometrician,  and,  in  defigning  with  his  pen,  as  Sip 
Anthony  Vandyck  ufed  to  fay,  not  to  be  equalled  by  mafters, 
in  his  time  for  the  boldnefs,  foftnefs,  fweetnefs,  and  furenefs 
of  his  touches.  This  is  the  character  given  him  by  Mr. 
Webb,  who  was  his  heir  ;  and  who,  being  born  in  Lon- 
don, and  bred  in  Merchant-Taylors  fchool,  afterwards  re- 
fided  in  Mr.  Jones's  family,  married  his  kinfwoman,  was 
mftructed  by  him  in  mathematics  and  architecture,  and  de- 
figned  by  him  for  his  fucceffor  in  the  office  of  furveyor- gene- 
ral of  his  majefty's  works,  but  was  prevented  by  Sir. John. 
Dcnham.  Mr.  Webb  publifhed  fome  other  pieces,  befides 
his  "  Vindication  of  Stone-henge  reftored  [G]  j"  and  dying 

.  at 

^ 

fr]  Ben  Jonfon,  by  way  of  ridicule,  [c]  Inigo  Jones's  difcourfc  upon 
c'alls  him,  in  <(  Bar^l9loci5W  Fair,'"  a  Stohe-henge  being  left  imperfeiSt  at-his 
Parcel  -paett  .  death,  Mr.  W^bb,  at  the  deiire  of  Dr. 
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at  Butleigh,  his  feat  in  Somerfetfhire,  Oct.  24,  1672,  was 
buried  in  that  church. 

We  muft  not  conclude  this  article  without  giving  an  ac- 
count of  our  architect's  defigns  and  buildings,  which  are 
properly  his  works.  The  defign  for  the  palace  of  White-. 
hall,  and  the  edifice  of  the  Banqueting-houfr,  have  been  al- 
ready mentioned  ;  he  alfo  projected  the  plan  of  the  furgeons 
theatre  in  London,  repaired  fince  by  the  late  lord  Burling- 
ton. To  him  we  owe  queen  Katharine's  chapel  at  St. 
James's  palace,  and  her  majefty's  new  buildings  fronting  the 
gardens  at  Somerfet-houfe  in  the  Strand  ;  the  church  and 
piazza  of  Covent-Garden.  He  alfo  laid  out  the'  ground- 
plot  of  Lincoln's  -inn-fields,  and  defigned  the  duke  of  An- 
cafter's  houfe  on  the  weft  fide  of  that  noble  fquare  :  the  royal 
chapel  at  Denmark-houfe,  the  king's  houfe  at  Newmarket, 
and  the  queen's  buildings  at  Greenwich,  were  alfo  of  his 
defigning.  '  Several  others  of  his  buildings  may  be  ieen  in 
Campbell's  "  Vitruvius  Britannicus."  The  principal  of  his 
defigns  were  published  by  Mr.  Kent  in  1727,  fol.  as  alfo 
fome  of  his  lefler  defigns  in  1744,  fol.  Others  were  publifhed 
by  Mr.  Ifaac  Ware.  Our  artifr.  left  in  MS.  fome  curious 
notes  upon  Palladio's  u  Architecture,"  which  are  inferted  in 
an  edition  of  Palladio,  publifhed  at  London,  1714,  fol.  by 
Mr,  Leoni  ;  which  notes,  he  fays,  raife^  the  value  of  the 

edition  above  all  the  precedent  ones. 

f 

Harvey,  Mr.  Selden,  and  others,  per-  Mr.  Sammes,  in  his  "  Britannia,"  will 

fcfted  and  publifhed   it  at  London  in  have  the  ftrufture  to   be  Phoenician  ; 

1655,  fol.  under  the  title  of  "  Stone-  Jones  and  Webb   believed   it  Roman; 

"  henge  Reftored  ;"  and  prefixed  to  it  Aubrey  thinks  itBritiih;  Charlton  de.-t 

a  print  of  our  author  ecched  by  Hollar,  rives  it  from  the  Danes  ;  and  Bp.  Ni- 

tVom    a    painting   of    Vandyck.      Dr.  colfon  is  of  opinion,  that   the   Saxons 

Stukeley,  in  his  "  Stone-henge  a  Tem-  have  as  juft  a   title  to  it  as  any.     At 

*fc  pie   of    the   Druids,"    gives   feveral  laft,  Dr.  Stukeley  begins  the  round  a- 

realbns  for  ascribing  the  greateit  part  of  gain,  and  maintains  it,  with  Sammes, 

this  treatife  to  Webb.     2.  "  The  Vin-  to  be  of  Phoenician  original.     But  to 

"  dication  of    Stone-henge   Reftored,  return  to  Webb,  who  alfo  publifhed,  3. 

*'  &C.1'  v.*aa  publifhed  in  1665,  fol.  and  "  An  Hiftorical  Eflay,  endeavouring  to 

again,  together  with   Jones's  and  Dr.  "  prove  that  the  Language  of  China  is 

Charlton's,  upon  the  fame  fubjeft,  in  <l  the    primitive    Language."      4.  He 

1725,  fol.     It  is  remarkable,  that  al-  alfo   translated,  from  the   Italian   int» 

moft  all  the  different  inhabitants  of  our  Englifh,  "  The  Hiftory  of  the  World, 

ifland    have    had     their    advocates     in  "  written  by  George  Taragnota." 
claiming  the  honour  of  this  antiquity. 


Anecdotes        JONES  (WILLIAM),  one  of  the  la-ft  of  thofe  genuine 

y  xrSTye.r'   mathematicians,  admirers,  and  contemporaries  of  Newton, 
by  Nichols,  .  . 

p.  73.         who  cultivated  and  improved  tne  iciences  in  the  prcient  cen- 
tury, was  a  teacher  of  the  mathematics  in  London  under  the. 
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patronage  of  Sir  Ifaac,  and  had  the  honour  of  inftru&ing  the 
late  earl  of  Hardwicke  in  that  fcience  ;  who  gratefully  ena- 
bled him  to  lay  afide  his  profeffion,  by  beftowing  on  him  a 
finccure  place  of  about  200 1.  a  year;  and  afterwards  ob- 
taining for  him  a  more  beneficial  office  in  his  majefty's  ex- 
chequer, which  he  enjoyed  for  the  laft  20  years  of  his  life. 
The  lord  chancellor  Macclesfield  and  his  fon  (who  was  after- 
wards prefident  of  the  Royal  Society)  were  alfo  among  the 
number  of  refpe6iable  perfonages  who  received  from  him  the 
rudiments  of  the  mathematics.  The  friendfhip  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  he  obtained  by  publishing,  when  only  26  years  old, 
the  'u  Synopfis  Palmariorum  Mathefeos,"  a  ma-ftefly  and 
pcrfpicuous  abftract  of  every  thing  ufeful  in  the  fcience  of 
number  and  magnitude.  Some  papers  of  Collins  failing 
afterwards  into  his  hands,  he  there  found  a  tract  of  New- 
ton's, which  had  been  communicated  by  Barrow  to  Collins^ 
who  had  kept  up  an  extenfive  correfpondence  with  the  beft 
philosophers  of  his  age.  With  the  author's  content  and 
afliftance,  Mr.  Jones  uihered  this  tra<5t  into  the  world,  with 
three  other  tracts  on  analytical  fubjects ;  and  thus  lc cured  ro 
his  illuftrious  friend  the  honour  of  having  applied  the  method 
of  infinite  feries  to  all  forts  of  curves,  fome  time  before  Mer- 
cator  published  his  quadrature  of  the  hyperbola  by  a  fimi-lar 
method.  Thefe  admirable  works,  containing  the  fublimeft 
fpeculations  in  geometrv,  were  very  feaibnably  brought  to 
light  in  171 1,  when  the  difpute  ran  high  between  Leibnitz 
and  the  friends  of  Newton,  concerning  the  invention  of 

'  ^D 

iluxions  ;  a  difpute  which  this  valuable  publication  helped  to 
decide.  Mr.  Jones  was  author  of  "  A  new  Epitome  of  the 
"  Art  of  practical  Navigation  ;"  and  of  feveral  papers  which 
appeared  in  the  "  Philofophical  Transactions."  The  plan 
of  another  work  was  formed  bv  this  eminent  mathematician, 

J  f 

intended  to  be  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  "  Synopfis,"  but 
far  more  copious  and-diffufive,  and  to  ferve  as  a  general  in- 
troduction to  the  fcicnces,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  to 
the  mathematical  and  philofophical  works  of  Newton,  whofe 
name,  by  the  confent  of  all  Europe,  is  "  not  fo  much  that 
li  of  a  man,  as  of  philofophy  itfeif."  A  work  of  this  kind 
had  long  been  a  defiderattim  in  literature,  and  it  required  a 
geometrician  of  the  hrft  clafs,  to  fuftain  the  weight  of  fa 
important  an  undertaking ;  for  which,  as  M.  d'Alembert 
jultly  obferves,  "  the  combined  force  of  the  greateft  mathe- 
*'  maticians  would  not  have  been  more  than  fufficicnt." 
The  ingenious  author  was  confcious  how  arduous  a  talk  he 
iiad  tagun  -}  but  his  very  numerous  and  refpectable  acquaint- 
ance, 
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arice,  and  particularly  ,  his  intimate  friend  the  late  earl  of 
Macclesfield,  to  wham  he  left  by  will  his  invaluable  library^ 
never  ceafed  importuning  and  urging.  him  to  perfift,  till  hs 
had  finished  the  whole  work,,  the  remit  of  all  his  knowledge 
and  experience  through  a-life  of  near  jo  years,  and  a  ftand-; 
ing  monument,  as  he  had  reafoo.to  hope,  of  his  talents  and 
induftry.  He  had  fearcely  fent.the  firfl  fheet  to  the  p'refsj 
when  a  fatal  illnefs  obliged  him  to  difcontinue  the  impreflion; 
and  a  few  days  before  his  death,  he  intruded  the  MS.  fairly 
tranfcribed  by  an  arnanueflfis,.fto  the  care  of  lord  Maccles- 
field,  who  promifed  to  publifh  it,  as  well  for  the  honour  of 
the  author,  as  .for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  to,  whom  the 
property  of  the  book  belonged.  The  earl  furvived  his  friend 
many  years  -}  but  the  "  Introduction  to  the  Mathematics" 
•was  forgotten  or  neglected;  and,  after  his  death,  the  MS* 
tvas  net  to  be  found-,,  whether  it  was  accidentally  deftrpyed,' 
which  is  hardly  credible,  or  whether,  as  hath  been  fuggefted^ 
it  had  been  lent  to  fome  geometrician,  unworthy  to  bear  the 
name  either  of  a  philosopher  or  a  man,  who  has  fince  con- 
cealed it,  or  poffibly  burned  the  original  for  fear  of  detection. 
This  was  a  corifiderable  lofs  not  only  to  men  of  letters,  but 
to  the  public  in  general  ;  fince  the  improvement  of  fcience 
is  a  fubje£t,  in  which  their  fecurity  and  their  pleasures,  their 
commerce,  and,  confequentiy,  their  wealth,  are  deeply  con- 
cerned: and,  it  may  be  added,  the  glory  of  the  nation  has 
fuffered  npt  a  little  by  the  accident  ;  for,  if  the  work  of  Mr. 
Jones  had  been  preferved,  the  authors  of  the  French  "  En- 
"  cyclopedja"  would  not  have  ventured  to  reproach  us,  that,' 
fince  the  death  of  Newton,  "  our  advancement  in  the  ma- 
*'  thematics  has  not  fatisfied  the  expectations  of  Europe."—^ 
The  writer  of  this  article  has  feen  the  lare;e  and  fplendid 

^~f  *  •• 

library,  which  fills  up  one  whole  fide  of  the  convenient  gal- 
lery appropriated  to  that  ufe  in   Shirburn   calrle  ;    and  the 
.    original  library  of  the  Macclesfleid  family  is  placed  on  the 
oppofite  fide..  -of  the  gallery. 

Mr.  Jones  was  father  to  that  luminary  of  fcience  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones/now;a  judge  in  the  Eaft-Indies  ,  a  gentleman  not 
lefs  diftinguifhed  by  his  zeal  for  fcience  in  general,  than  by 
his  own  great  pre-eminence  in  many  important  branches. 


JONES  (HENRY),  a  native  of  Drogheda  in  Ireland,  was 
bred  a  bricklayer  ;  but  having  a  natural  inclination  for  the 
Mufes,  purfucd  his  devotions  to  them  even  during  the  labours 
of  his  mere  mechanical  avocations,  and  compbfing  a  line  of 

A  O      ,  .      - 

brick  and  a  line  of  verfe  alternately,  his  walls  and  poems 

rote 
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in  growth  together;  but  which  of  his  labours  will  be 
moft  durable,  time  alone  muft  determine.  His  turn,  as  is 
mod  generally  the  cafe  with  mean  poets,  or  bards  of  humble 
origin,  was  panegyric.  This  procured  him  fome  friends, 
and,  in  1745,  when  the  earl  of  Cherlerfield  went  over  to 
Ireland  as  lord-lieutenant,  Mr.  Jones  was  recommended  to 
the  notice  of  that  nobleman,  who  was  not  more  remarkable 
for  his  own  {hining  talents  and  brilliancy  of  parts,  than  for 
his  zcaloiis  and  generous  patronage  of  genius  in  whatever 
perfon  or  of  whatever  rank  he  might  chance  to  meet  with 
it.  His  excellency,  delighted  with  the  difcovery  of  this  me- 
chanic Mufe,  not  only  favoured  him  with  his  own  notice  and 
generous  munificence,  but  alfo  thought  proper  to  tranfplant 
this  opening  flower  into  a  warmer  and  more  thriving  climate. 
He  brought  him  with  him  to  England,  recommended  him  to 
many  of  the  nobility  there,  and  not  only  by  his  influence  and 
intereft  procured  him  a  large  fubfcription  for  the  publifhing 
a.  collection  of  his  "  Poems,"  but  it  is  faid,  even  took  on 
himfelf  the  alteration  and  correction  of  his  tragedy,  and  alfo 
the  care  of  prevailing  on  the  managers  of  Covent-garden 
theatre  to  brinsr  it  on  the  fta2;e.  This  nobleman  alfo  recom- 

w^  ^^ 

mended  him  in  the  warmed  manner  to  the  late  Colley  Gibber, 
whofe  friendly  and  humane  difpofition  induced  him  to  fhevv 
him  a  thoufand  acts  of  friendihip,  and  even  made  ftrong 
efforts  by  his  intereft  at  court  to  have  fecured  to  him  the 
fucceilion  of  the  laurel  after  his  death.  With  thefe  favour- 
able profpe£ts,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  Jones  would 
have  pailed  through  life  with  fo  much  decency  as  to  have 
enfured  his  own  happinefs,  and  done  credit  to  the  partiality 
of  his  friends  ;  but  this  was  not  the  cafe.  "  His  temper," 
fays  one  who  feems  to  have  known  him,  "  was,  in  confe- 
*'  quence  of  the  dominion  of  his  paffions,  uncertain  and 
<c  capricious  ;  eafily  engaged,  and  eafily  difgufted  ;  and  as 
"  ceconomy  was  a  virtue  which  could  never  be  taken  into 
44  his  catalogue,  he  appeared  to  think  himfelf  born  rather  to 
"  be  fupported  by  others  than  under  a  duty  to  fecure  to  him- 
u  felf  the  profits  which  his  writings  and  the  munificence  of 
u  his  patrons  from  time  to  time  afforded."  After  experi- 
encing many  reverfes  of  fortune,  which  an  overbearing  fpirit 
and  an  imprudence  in  regard  to  pecuniary  concerns,  confe- 
quently  drew  on  him,  he  died  in  great  want,  in  April  1770, 
in  a  garret  belonging  to  the  mafter  of  the  Bedford  coffee- 
houfe,  by  whofe  charity  he  had  been  fome  time  fupported, 
leaving  an  example  to  thofe  of  fuperior  capacities  and  attain- 
ments, who,  defpifmg  the  common  maxims  of  life,  often  feel 
VOL.  VII,  Ff  the 
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the  want  of  not  purfuing  them  when  it  is  too  late.  His 
principal  performance,  «  The  Earl  of  Eflex,"  appeared  in 
1753.  His  poetical  worth,  though  not  contemptible,  was 
far  from  being  of  the  nrft-rate  kind.  In  fhort,  it*  was  pretty 
nearly  on  a  par  with  that  of  another  ruftic-bred  bard  of  this 
century,  whom  the  royal  favour  having  given  a  fanclion  to, 
it  became  a  fafhion  to  admire  his  writings,  though  the  grentcft 
value  that  either  that  gentleman's  poems  or  thofe  cf  cur  au- 
thor poffefTed,  to  call  them  into  notice  above.hundreds  of  the 
humbler  inhabitants  of  Parnaftus,  was  their  being  produced 
by  geniufes  entirely  uncultivated ;  fo  that  the  wonder  was 
not  how  men  of  a  poetical  turn  fhould  produce  fuch  verfes 
as  theirs,  but  how  any  verfes  at  all  fhould  be  the  produce  of 
a  thatcher  or  a  bricklayer. 

JONSIUS  (JOHN),  a  learned  and  judicious  writer  in  the 
1 7th  century,  was  a  native  of  Holftein,  and  cultivated  po- 
lite learning  at  Francfort  on  the  Maine,  but  died,  1659,  'm 
the  flower  of  his  age.  We  have  a  Latin  treatife  of  his  in 
good  efteem,  "  De  fcriptoribus  hiftorise  philofophise,"  of 
which  the  beft  edition  is  that  of  Jena,  1716,  410. 

JONSON  (BENJAMIN),  a  celebrated  Englilh  poet,  was 
of  Scotch  extraction  by  his  grandfather,  tfftjb  was  originally 
of  Anandaie  in  that  kingdom,  but  removed  to  Carlifle~in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  under  whom  he  enjoyed  fome  poft. 
The  father  of  our  poet  was  a  fufFerer  under  queen  Mary, 
probably  on  account  of  religion  :  he  was  not  only  ifnprifoned, 
but  loft  his  eftate  :  he  afterwards  took  orders,  and  was  fettled 
at  Weftmlhfter,  where  he  died  in  1574,  about  a  month  be- 
fore the  birth  of  his  fon  Benjamin.  Our  poet  was  nril  put 
to  a  private  fchool,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Weftminfter, 
where  the  famous  Camden  was  his  matter  [A].  While  he 
was  here,  his  mother,  having  remarried  with  a  bricklayer, 
to'ok  him  home,  and  obliged  him  to  \voik  at  his  ftepfathers 
bufincfs.  Upon  this,  he  refolded  to  go  abroad ;  and,  for  a 
fubfiftence,  lifted  himfelf  a  foldier,  in  which  character  being 
carried  to  the  Englifh  army  in  the  Netherlands,  he  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  by  killing  and  dcfpoiling  one  of  the  enemy 
in  the  view  of  both  armies.  Poets  have  been  feldom  memo- 
rable for  their  military  achievements  :  no  wonder,  there- 

i 

[A]  See  the  dedication  to  his  maffsr     alfo  Epigram  XIV.  p.  2.  Vol.  VI.  of 
of  "  'Every  Man  in  h';s  Humour,"  as     our  author's  works,  edit.  1756. 
the  firfi  fri>i:s  of  Jbi:  education.     See 

. 

fores 
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fore,  that  Jonfon  hath  touched  this  incident  of  his  life  with 
fbme  elation  of  heart,  in  an  epigram  addreiTed  "  To  true 
"  Soldiers  [B]  !" 

After  his  return  home,  he  refumed  his  former  ftudies ; 
ard,  as  is  faid,  went  to  St.  John's-college,  Cambridge.  It 
is  certain  he  gave  feveral  bocks  to  that  library,  which  have 
his  name  in  them  ;  but  his  continuance  there  was  apparently 
fhort,  in  proportion  to  his  finances,  which  would  not  fupply 
the  decent  conveniences  of  a  learned  eafe.  In  this  exigence 
he  turned  his  thoughts  upon  the  phy-houfesj  his  inclina- 
tion and  genius  lay  to  compofitions  for  the  (tage ;  and  he 
had  the  example  of  Shakfpeare,  who  had  taken  the  fame 
courfe,  in  the  like  difficulties,  with  fuccefs.  The  play-houfe 
he  entered  into  was  an  obfcure  one,  in  the  fkirts  of  the  town, 
and  called  The  Curtain.  Here,  like  Shakfpeare  too,  he 
made  but  a  poor  figure  :  his  attempts,  as  an  actor,  could 
neither  provide  a  fupport,  nor  recommend  him  to  a  {hare  in 
any  of  the  companies  or  theatres,  which  in  that  age  were 
numerous  in  London.  On  the  contrary,  his  inabilities  this 
way  became  a  topic  of  fa  tire  to  his  adverfaries  :  he  was 
reproached  with  leaving  his  former  occupation  of  mortar- 
treacer,  to  turn  aclor ;  and  we  are  informed,  that  he  per- 
formed the  part  of  Zuliman  at  Paris-Garden,  with  ambling 
by  a  play-waggon  in  the  high-way,  and  taking  mad  Jerony- 
rno's  part,  to  get  a  fervice  among  the  mimics  ;  that  in  this 
fervice  he  would  have  continued,  but  was  cafliiered  [c]. 
While  he  was  thus  a  retainer  to  the  ftage,  he  had  the  ill 
luck  to  be  engaged  in  a  duel  with  a  brother  a&or  ;  in  the 
rencounter  he  was  wounded  in  the  arm,  but  killed  his  oppo- 
nent, who  had  challenged  him.  He  was  committed  to  prifon 
for  this  offence,  apd,  during  his  confinement,  vifited  by  a 
Popifh  prieft  ;  who,  taking  the.  advantage  of  his  melancholy, 
made  him  a  convert  to  the  church  of  Rome,  in  which  he 
continued  for  12  years.  When  or  by  what  means  he  ob- 
tained his  difcharge  from  prifon,  is  uncertain  ;  but,  his  fpirits 
returning  with  his  liberty,  he  entered  foon  after  into  matri- 
mony. 

He  was  now  about  24,  when  we  are  to  date  the  rife 
of  his  reputation  as  a  dramatic  writer.  It  is  true,  he  had 

[B]  It  is  the  CVIII  in  his  works,  admired  by  the  populace,  as  defpifed 

Vol.  VI.  ibid.  and  ridiculed  by  Shakfpeare,  Fletcher, 

[c]  Decker's  "  Satyromaftix."—  and  even  Jonfon  himfelf  in  feveral  of 

The  play  above-mentioned  is  intituled,  his  plays.  Paris-Garden  is  the  Bear- 

*'  The  Spanifh  Tragedy ;  or,  Jerony-  garden,  fo  called  then  from  the  per- 

"  mo  is  mad  again."  It  was  as  much  fon's  name  who  kept  it, 

F  f  2  made 
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made  fome  attempts  that  way,  from  his  firft  entrance  into 
the  play-houfe,  but  without  fuccefs.  He  had  wrote  a  play 
or  two,  which  had  been  abfolutely  condemned,  and  was  now 
offering  another  to  the  ftage,  which  had  been  rejected,  if 
Shakfpeare  had  not  happened  luckily  upon  it,  and  found 
fomething  fo  well  in  it  as  to  bring  it  upon  his  own  ftage. 
This  encouragement  was  the  more  kind,  as  this  play  was 
even  condemned  by  Jonfon  himfelf  in  his  riper  years  :  and 
it  is  none  of  the  leaft  commendations  of  that  generous,  hu- 
mane, good-natured  bard,  that  he  afterwards  continued  to 
recommend  our  young  poet  and  his  productions  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  even  did  not  difdain  to  lend  his  hand  in  fmifhing 
feme  of  them  ;  and  played  a  part  in  all  as  long  as  he  conti^ 
nued  on  the  ftage. 

The  firft  play  Jonfon  printed,  was  the  comedy  intituled 
"  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,"  after  which  he  produced  a 
play  regularly  every  year  for  fome  years* fucceirwely  :  and  in 
1600  he  made  his  court,  in  a  noble  manner,  to  queen  Eli- 
zabeth, whom  he  complimented  under  the  allegorical  per- 
fonage  of  the  goddcfs  Cyuthia,.  in  his  "  Cynthia's  Revels," 
which  was  a£ted  that  year  by  the  children  of  the  queen's 
chapel  [D].  He  feems  to  have  been  a  competitor  for  the 
poetic  crown  at  this  time  ;  fince,  in  his  next  piece,  "  The 
"  Poetafter,"  which  was  reprefented  by  the  fame  performers. 
in  1601,  he  ridicules  his  rival  Decker,  under  the  character 
of  Crifpinus.  He  was  taxed  alfo  with  particular  reflections 
in  it  on  fome  profeiTors  of  the  lav/,  and  fome  military  men, 
who  were  well  known  at  that  time.  The  popular  clamours 
againft  him  upon  this  occafion,  ran  very  high  ;  and  to  theiV 
he  replied,  in  vindication  of  himfelf,  by  an  apologetical  dia- 
logue, which  was  once  fpoken  upon  the  ftage,  and  which 
he  annexed,  on  the  publication  of  his  works,  to  the  end  of 
this  play  :  but  Decker  was  bent  upon  revenge,  and  refolved, 
if  poffible,  to  conquer  Jonfon  at  his  own  weapons.  In  this 
fpirit  he  wrote  a  play  immediately  after,  intituled  u  Satyro- 
44  maftix,  or,  The  untruffing  the  humourous  Poet;"  in 
which  Jonfon  is  introduced  under  the  character  of  Horace 
Junior.  The  enemies  of  Jonfon  induftrioufly  gave  out,  that 
all  he  wrote  was  produced  with  extreme  labour,  and  that  hs 
Was  not  lefs  than  a  year  about  every  play.  This  objection, 

/ 

[D]   Thefe    children    or    chorifiers  man;  which,  fays  the  epitaph,  he  d'rd 

vied  with  the  moft  celebrated  players  of  fo  exactly,  that  the  deftinies  thought 

that   time.     Jonfon  wrote   an   epitaph  him  one,  and  by  their  tears  confented 

upon   one   of  them,  called   .Sal   Pavy,  to  his  faic.     Epigram  cxx.  in  JonfoiTs 

faiagvrs  for  ailing  the  part  of  an  old  Works. 

had 
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had  it  been  true,  was  really  no  difgrace  to  him ;  the  beft 
authors  know  by  experience,  that  what  appears  to  be  the 
rnoft  -natural  and  eafy  in  writing,  is  frequently  the  effect  of 
ft-isdy  and  the  cloieil  application.  But  their  defign  was  to 
infmuate,  that  Jonfon  had  no  parts  and  a  poor  imagination: 
to  which  he  retorted  in  the  prologue  to  his  "  Voipone,  or 
"  The  Fox;"  and  from  thznce  we  learn,  that  the  whole 
play  was  rimmed  by  him  in  five  weeks. 

About  this  time  he  joined  with  Chapman  and  Marfton, 
two  other  contemporary  playwrights,  in  a  comedy  called 
*'  E  ait  ward -Hoe,"  wherein  they  were  accufed  of  reflecting 
oii  the  Scots  :  in  confequence  ot  which,  they  were  all  three 
committed  to  prifon,  and  were  even  in  danger  of  lofmg  their 
ears  and  notes.  However,  upon  fubmifkoii,  they  received 
a  pardon ;  and  Jonfon  was  fo  rejoiced  at  his  difcharge,  that 
he  gave  an  -entertainment  to  his  friends,  among  whom  were 
Camden  and  Selden.  In  the  midft  of  the  entertainment, 
his  mother,  more  an  ancient  P.orr.an  than  a  Briton,  drank 
to  him  and  mewed  him  a  paper  of  poifon ;  which  me  in- 
tended to  have  given  him  in  his  liquor,  after  having  taken  a 
potion  of  it  herfelf,  if  the  fentence  for  his  punimment  had 
palled  [E].  As  queen  Elizabeth  had  encouraged  the  tafte  of 
mafques,  wherein  me  much  delighted,  fo,  in  the  reigns  of 
James  and  Charles,  the  exhibition  of  mafques  became  a 
principal  diverfion  of  the  court.  The  queens  to  both  thefe 
princes,  not  being  natives  of  England,  could  not  perhaps  at 
nrft  fo  readily  underftand  the  language  ;  fo  that  the  mufic, 
dancing,  and  decorations  of  a  mafque,  were  to  them  a  higher 
entertainment,  than  what  they  could  receive  from  any  other 
dramatic  composition  ;  and  their  pleafure  was  increafed,  as 
they,  after  the  example  of  queen  Elizabeth,  condescended 
to  take  a  part  themfelves  in  the  performance.  Herein  Jon- 
fon was  the  chief  f after  for  the  court :  in  oft  of  ihefe  mafques 
and  entertainments  were  written  by  him  ;  and  there  feldom 
paffed  a  year,  in  which  he  did  not  furnifn  one  or  two  of  this 
kind.  March  1603,  he  compofed  a  part  of  the  device,  in- 
tended to  entertain  king  James,  as  he  paiTed.  through  the 
city  from  the  Tower  to  his  coronation  in  Weitminfter- 
abbey ;  and,  June  the  fame  year,  a  particular  entertainment 
of  his  was  performed  at  Althorp  in  Northamptonfnire,  the 
feat  of  lord  Spencer,  for  the  diverfion  of  the  queen  and  prince, 

[,E~]  The  Scots,  at  this  time,  crowd-  muft  have  been  a  popular  topic,  which. 
«ng;  the  court,  gave  offence  to  fevsral  was  apparently  the  motive  for  under- 
Engliih  gentlemen  j  to  ridicule  them  taking  this  play. 

F  f  3  who 
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who  refted  there  feme  days,  as  they  came  firft  into  the  king- 
dom. In  1604,  there  was  a  private  entertainment  for  tha 
king  and  queen  on  May-day  morning,  at  Sir  William  Corn- 
wallis's  houfe  at  Highgate  ;  and  of  this  like  wife  Jonfon  was 
the  author.  His  firft  mafque,  which  he  called  "  Of  Black- 
tc  nels,"  was  performed  at  court  on  the  Twelfth-night  in 
1605  ;  and  this  mafque,  as  all  the  others,  was  exhibited 
with  the  utmoft  magnificence  and  fplendor,  which  the  luxu- 
riant elegance  of  a  court  could  fupply.  In  the  fcenical  de- 
coration of  thefe  feveral  entertainments,  Jonfon  had  Inigo 
Jones  for  an  afiociate  ;  ana  the  neceffary  devices  for  each 
feem  to  have  been  defigned  and  ordered  by  Jones,  with  his 
ufuai  delicacy  arid  grandeur  of  tafle.  The  {hews  and  pa- 
geants, for  indeed  they  were  no  better,  had  another  quality, 
which  made  them  particularly  reliftied  by  the  court :  they 
were  perfumed  with  the  incenfe  of  the  moft  fervile  and  abject 
adulation  :  Jonfon  fa^y  how  very  palatable  this  tribute  was 
to  king  James,  and  provided  it  with  no  fparing  hand. 

However,  thcfc  lighter  efforts  were  only  the  recreations  of 
his  Mufe,  which  in  1610  produced  his  u  Alchymift."  This, 
though  feemingly  the  freeit  from  perfonal  allufions,  yet  could 
riot  iecure  him  the  general  applaufes  of  the  people.  A  co-> 
temporary  author,  and  friend  to  Jonfon,  hath  told  us,  that, 
on  lome  account  or  other,  they  expreffed  a  diililoe  either  to 
the  poet  or  his  play.  The  fcribblers  of  the  age  had  then,  as 
at  prefent,  a  loud  and  numerous  party  at  their  call ;  and 
they  were  conR-antly  let  ioofe  on  Jonfon,  whenever  he  brought 
a  new  play  upon  the  flage.  But  their  cenfure  was  his  fame  -9 
whilft  he  was  loved  and  refpecled  by  Genius,  Art,  and  Can- 
dour, and  could  number  among  his  friends  the  firft  men 
of  his  times ;  as  Shakfpeare,  JJeaumcnt,  Fletcher,  Donne, 
Camden,  Seiden,  &c.  In  1613,  Jonfon  made  the  tour  of 
France,  and,  among  others,  was  admitted  to  an  interview 
and  converfaiion  with  cardinal  Perron.  Their  difcourfe,  we 
may  imagine,  turned  chiefly  upon  literary  fubje&s  :  the  car- 
dinal ftiewed  him  his  translation  of  Virgil;  and  Jonfon,  with 
his  ufual  opennefs  and  freedom,  told  him,  it  was  a  bad  one. 
About  this  time  there  broke  out  a  quarrel  between  him  and 
Inigo  Jones,  whom  he  therefore  made  the  fubje6t  of  his  ri- 
dicule, in  the  character  of  Sir  Lanthern  Leather-head,  in 
his_comedy  of  "  Bartholomew  Fair,"  a£ted  in  1614  [F]. 

In  1617,  the  falary  of  poet-laureat  was  fettled  upon  him 
for  life  by  king  James ;  and  he  publifhed  his  works  in  one 

[F]  See  a  particular  account  of  this  (juarrel  in  Inlgo  Jones's  article. 

volume^ 
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Volume,  folio,  the  fame  year[c].  He  was  now  fet  at  the 
head  of  the  poetic  band,  and  invited  to  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford by  feveral  members,  particularly  Dr.  Corbet  of  Chrifl- 
church.  Ben  refided  in  that  college  during  his  abode  in  the 
univerfity :  and,  as  the  doctor  was  a  celebrated  wit  and  poet 
himfelf,  the  time  muft  have  been  agreeably  fpent  by  Jonfon, 
cfp^cially  as  it  was  crowned  by  a  very  ample  and  honourable 
teitiniony  of  his  merit ;  for  he  was  created,  in  a  full  convo- 
cation, M.  A.  July  1619.  Honours  indeed  now  crowded  upon 
him.  On  the  death  of  Daniel,  October  following,  he  fuc- 
ccjeded  to  the  vacant  laurel  :  which  however  was  no  more 
than  his  juft  due,  as  well  as  the  reward  of  his  merit;  inaf- 
ivmch  as  he  had  difcharged  the  laureat's  province  for  many 
years,  although  Daniel  wanted  not  for  parts,  and  was  ho- 
noured with  the  good  opinion  of  the  queen.  But  we  have 
already  intimated,  what  might  be  Jonfon's  peculiar  merit 
with  king  James ;  and  king  Charles's  generouty  in  encou- 
raging this,  as  well  as  every  other  art,  is  celebrated  by  all 
hiftorians.  Accordingly  our  laureat  felt  the  fweets  of  it. 
The  laureat's  pay  was  originally  a  penfion  of  100  marks  per 
annum;  but,  in  1630,  Jonfon  prefented  a  petition  to  king 
Charles,  to  make  thofe  marks  as  many  pounds:  and  this  pe- 
tition was  granted.  At  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  he  went 
en.  foot  into  Scotland,  to  vifit  Drurnmond  of  Hawthornden ; 
with  whom  he  had  kept  a  correfpondence  forne  years.  He 
had  lately  received  from  him  fome  curious  materials  refpedt- 
ing  the  hiftory  and  geography  of  Scotland,  in  compliance 
with  Jonfon's  requefr,  who  had  formed  a  cleiign  of  writing 
upon  that  fubjeci:  [H]  :  and' it  was  apparently  to  inform  him- 
felf  in  fome  farther  particulars  upon  the  fpot,  that  he  had  un- 
dertook this  journey.  Flowever  that  be,  it  is  certain,  he 
paiTed  fome  months  with  his  ingenious  friend,  much  to  his 
fatisfacrlon,  opening  his  heart,  and  communicating  his 
'  thoughts  to  hi'n.  Among  ether  things,  he  gave  him  an  ac- 
count of  his  family,  and  feveral  particulars  relating  to  his 
life  :  nor  was  he  lefs  communicative  of  his  fentiments  with 

[c]  The  title  of  "  Works,"  which  "  The  author's  friend  thus  for  the  au- 
•our  author  gave  to  his  plays  and  poems,  "  thor  fays  j 

was  immediately  carped  at  j    and   the  <(  Ben's  plays  are  works,  when  others 
following  epigram  came  forth  :  "  works  are  plays." 

"  Pray  teil  me.    Ben,  where  does  the         [H]   See  a  letter  of  Drummond  to 

u  myltery  lurk  ?  him,  dated    July   i,   1619,  in  the  fa- 

***  What  others  call  a  play,  you  call  a  miiiar    Epiftles    fubjoined    to    Drum- 

"  work."  mond's  "  Hiftory  of  Scotland,  1685," 

To  which  the  following  anfwer  was  re-  8vo. 
in  Jonfon's  behalf: 

F  f  4.  regard 
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regard  to  the  authors  and  poets  of  his  own  time.  Drummond 

O  * 

committed  the  heads  of  their  converfation  to  writing  -,  and 
they  are  inferted  in  a  folio  edition  of  his  works,  printed  at 
Edinburgh.  Jonfon  celebrated  the  adventures  of  this  jour- 
ney in  a  particular  poem  ;  which  being  accidentally  burnt 
about  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  he  lamented  the  lofs  of 
in  another  poem,  called  "  An  Execration  upon  Vulcan  [i]." 
Jonfon's  office,  as  poet  laureat,  obliged  him  to  provide 
the  Chriftrnas  diverfion  Nof  a  mafque  •,  and  accordingly,  in 
his  works,  we  have  a  feries  of  thefe  and  other  entertain- 
ments of  a  like  kind,  rnoft  of  which  were  prefented  at  court 
from  1615  to  1625.  In  this  lail  year  was  exhibited  his  co- 
medy called  "  The  Staple  of  News  ;"  and,  from  thence  to 

1630,  the  writing  of  mafques   was  his  chief  employment. 
In  that  year  his  comedy,  intituled,   "  The  New  Inn,  or  the 
6i  Light -Heart,"  was  brought  upon  the  ftage,  but  hided  out 
of  the  houfe  on  its  mil  appearance.     Jonfon  had  recourfe  to 
his   pride   on  this  occafion,  and  threatened,  by  way  of  re- 
venge,  to  leave  the  ftage,  in  an  ode  addrefTed  to  himfelf : 
the  "  New  Inn,"  with  the  ode  annexed,  being   printed   in 

1631,  a  very  fevere  reply  was  written  foon   after  by   Owen 
Feltham,  in  verfe,  and  in  the  fame  meafure  with  Jonfon's 
ode[fc].     He  was  at  that  time  ill,  and  lived  in  an  obfcure 
neceilitous   condition  ;  and   there  is  a  printed  ftory,  which 
tells  us,  "  that  the  king,  who  heard  of  it,  fent  him  a  bene- 
<c  valence  cf  jol.   and  that  Jonfon,  when   he  received  the 
"  money,  returned  the  following  anfwer  :   His  majefty  hath 
?c  fent  me  lol.   becaufe  I  am  eld  and  poor,  and  live  in  an 
44  alley  ;  go  and  tell  him,  that  his  foul  lives  in  an  alley  [L]." 
The  bluntnefs  of  Jonfon's  temper  might  give  occafion  for 
fuch  a  ftory,  and  there  is  an  expremon  not  unlike  it  occurring 
in  his  works  ;  but  the  facl:  is  otherwife.      It  is  true,  that  he 
was  poor  and  ill  ;  but  the  king  relieved   him  with  a  bounty 
of  iool.  which  he  hath  exprefsly  acknowledged  by  an  epi- 
gram, written  that  very  year,  and  on  that  particular  occa- 
fion [M].     Jonfon  continued  for  fome  time  in  this  low  ftate, 

[i]    It   is  inferted   in   his   Works,  touched  by  Sir  John  Suckling,  in  his 

Vol.  VL  edit.  1756,  Svo.  "  Seffion '  of    the    Poets."      See    his 

[K]   Owen  Feltham  was  a  writer  of  Frggmenta  aurea,  £c.  p.  7.  edit.  1748, 

jiote  in  that  age,    author  of  a  book  8vo. 

which  had   its   day  of  fame,  intituled          [L]     Gibber's   Lives  of  the    Poets, 

"  Refolves."     That  he  was  a  friend  and  Smollet's  Hiftory  of  England,  Vol. 

to  Jonfon's  real   merit,   appears  by  his  III.  p.  346,  410. 
Te.ifes  in  "  Jonfonius  Vjrbius.'"     But         [M]  It  is  among    the   epigrams  in 

Ben's  foibles  in  this  paiticular,   as  well  his  Works,  Vol.  VI.   p.  434- 
as  his  general  merit,    are  handfomcly 

notwith- 
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notwithstanding  the  king's  further  munificence  in  the  large 
addition  to  his  falary  [N]  this  year,  already  mentioned  :  and, 
in  1631,  folicitedthe  lord  treasurer  for  relief  in  a  fhort  poem, 
which  he  called  "  An  Epiftle  Mendicant ;"  where  he  com- 
plains, that  he  had  laboured  under  ficknefs  and  want  for  five 
years  [o].  But  he  difcovers  greater  affliction  for  the  emp- 
tinefs  of  his  purfe,  than  the  diforder  of  his  perfon  ;  and  the 
fuccefs  he  had  met  with  in  that  article  encouraged  him  to  em- 
ploy his  Mufe  afterwards  in  feveral  lefs  dire£r,  but  not  lefs 
understood,  nor  lefs  effectual,  applications  of  the  adulatory 
kind,  with  the  fame  view  [pj.  There  is  good  reafon  alfo 
to  believe,  that  he  had  a  penfion  from  the  city,  from  feveral 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  particularly  from  Mr.  Sutton, 
the  founder  of  Charter-houfe  :  yet,  with  all  thefe  helps,  his 
finances  were  continually  in  diforder  and  deficient,  and  that 
defect  made  him  a  beggar. 

In  thefe  circumftances,  notwithftanding  the  ill  fuccefs  of 
his  laft-rnentioned  play,  he  took  the  field  again.  There  are 
two  comedies  fubfequent  in  point  of  time  to  the  "  New 
"  Inn,"  but  both  without  a  date.  Cf  thefe  the  "  Tale  of  a 
*'  Tub"  was  probably  his  laft  performance,  and  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  thofe  later  competitions,  which  Dryden  hath 
called  his  dotages  ;  but  yet  they  are  the  dotages  of  Jonfon. 
The  malevolence  of  criticifm,  which  had  marked  him  for 
its  prey  in  his  younger  years,  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  re- 
verence his  age,  but  purfued  him  as  long  as  he  could  hold 
£  pen.  Alexander  Gill,  a  poetafter  of  the  times,  attacked 
him  with  a  brutal  fury,  on  account  of  his  "  Magnetic 
"  Lady:"  but  Gill  [oj  was  a  bad  man,  as  well  as  a  wretch- 
ed poet ;  and  Jonfon,  with  the  advantage  in  both  thefe  points, 
revenged  himfelf  by  a  fhort  but  cutting  reply.  His  laft 
mafque  was  perfonated  July  30,  1634,  and  the  only  piece  we 
have  with  a  date  afterwards,  is  his  New  Year's  Ode  for 
1.635.  He  died  of  a  palfey,  Aug.  6,  1637,  in  his  63d  year; 
and  was  interred  in  Weftminfter- abbey.  Over  his  grave  is 
a  common  pavement  {lone,  given,  fays  Wood,  by  Jack 
Young  of  Great  Milton  in  Oxfordfhire,  afterwards  knighted 
by  Charles  II ;  and  on  it  are  engraven  thefe  words, 
VO  RARE  BEN  JONSON. 

In  beginning  of  1638,  elegies  on  his  death  were  publifhed, 
under  the  title  of  "  Jonfonius  Virbius,  or  The  Memory  of 

[N]  Our  poet's  petition  for  this  fa-  [p]    See   Vol.  VI.  p.   431,    432, 

vour  is  inferted   in  his  "Works,   Vrol.  438,  439. 

VII.  p.  8.  [Q_]  There  is  fome  account  of  both 

[oj  Ibid.  p.  446^,  father  and  ion  in  Ath.  Oxon. 

«  Ben 
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"  Ben  Jonfon  revived,  by  the  Friends  of  the  Mufes  j"  in 
which  collection  are  poems  by  lord  Falkland, lord  Buckhurit, 
Sir  John  Beaumont,  Sir  Thomas  Hawkins,  Mr.  Waller, 
Mayne,  Cartwright,  Waryn^,  the  author  of  "  Effigies  Amo- 
"  ris,"  and  others  :  and,  in  1640,  the  volume  of  plays  and 
poems,  which  he  publiflied  hirr.ieif,  was  reprinted  ;  to  which 
was  added  another  volunr.e  in  folio,  containing  the  reft  of  his 
plays,  mafques,  and  entertainments,  with  a  "  Tranfiation  of 
"  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,"  his  "  Engiifh  Grammar,"  and 
the  "  Difcoveries."  In  1716,  his  works  came  out  in  6  vois. 
8vo;  and  another  edition  was  printed  in  1756,  in  7  vols. 
8vo,  with  notes  and  additions  by  the  editor  Mr.  Wh alley. 
Our  poet  was  married,  and  had  fome  children,  particularly 
a  ion  and  a  daughter,  both  celebrated  by  him  in  epitaphs  at 
their  death  [R]  :  Ib  that  he  left  no  irTue,  but  thofe  of  his  brain. 

[R]  Printed  among  his  epigrams,  N°  xxii.  and  xlv.  in  his  Works,  Vol.  VI. 

Konig.Bib.  -JONSTON  (JOHN),  a  learned  Polifli  naturalift  and 
tt.*nova.  phyfician,  was  born  at  Sambter  in  Great  Poland,  1603.  He 
travelled  all  over  Europe,  and  was  eilcemed  every  where  by 
the  learned.  He  afterwards  bought  the  eihte  of  Zieben- 
dorf  in  the  duchy  of  Lijrnitz  in  Silefl?,  where  he  died  in 
1675;  having  publiflied  '-A  Natural  Hiftory  of  Birds,  Fifties, 
"  Quadruped?,  Infecls,  Serpents,  and  Dragons,"  in  1653, 
folio :  as  alfo  a  piece  upon  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  feftivals 
in  1660;  U,A  Thaumatography1'  in  1661  j- and  fome.poems. 


JORDAN  (CHARLES  STEPHEN),  a  perfon  diftinguifti- 

i  ^  ,  x   i-i  *  r          i 

ed  more  by  his  connection?,  than  by  his  works,  was  born  at 

t-.ri..-ue-          T,      ,.       .       J  J  f, 

Pai-titif,  Jbemn  in  1700,  ana  dncovered  eany  a  taire  for  letters.  After 
/inzO:.i774.  having  exercifed  the  miniirry,  he  was  advanced  to  feveral 
polls  of  profit  and  honour,  and  became  at  length  vice-prefi- 
dent  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin  ;  where  he  died 
in  1745.  The  king  of  Pruflla  loved  him  nicfl  affectionate- 
ly,  and  erected  a  maufolcuiii  over  him.*.  He  a'ifo  honoured 
him  with  the  follovvin~  Eloire  :  "  Jordan,"  fays  be.  "  was 

O  O  mfm  J  ' 

"  born  with  parts,  lively,  penetrating,  yet  capable  of  ap- 
cc  plication;-  his  memory  vaft,  and  retentive ;  his  judgement 
"  fure,  his  imagination  brilliant ;  always  governed  by  rea- 
fon,  yet  v/ithout  ftiffhefs  in  his  morals  ;  open  in  conver- 
fation,  full  of  politenefs-  and  benevolence  ;  cheriihing 
truth,  and  never . difguifing  it;  humane,  generous,  ready 
"  to  ferve  ;  a  good  citizen  ;  faithful  to  his  friends,  his  rnaf- 
46  ter,  and  his  country/'  He  was  the  author  of  feveral 

works, 


cc 
c« 

it 
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works,  which,  our  voucher  feems  to  think,  do  not  give  us 
fo  high  an  idea  of  him,  as  the  above  eloge :  among  which 
are,  "  L'Hiftoire  d'un  voyage  litteraire,"  in  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Holland  ;  "  Un  Recueil  de  Litterature,  de  Phi- 
"  lofcphie,  &  d'Hiftoire;"  "  A  Life  of  M.  de  la  Croze,  in 
"  French,  &c." 

JORDANO  (LucA),  an  eminent  Italian  painter,  was 
born,  in  1632,  at  Naples,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jofeph 
Ribera,  whole  works  attracted  him  fo  powerfully,  that  he 
left  his  childifh  amufements  for  the  pleafure  he  found  in  look- 
ing on  them.  So  manifeft  an  inclination  for  painting  deter- 
mined his  father,  a  middling  painter,  to  place  him  under  the 
directions  of  that  mafter  j  with  whom  he  made  fo  great  ad- 
vances, that,  at  feven  years  old,  his  productions  were  fur- 
prizing.  But  hearing  of  thofe  excellent  models  for  paint- 
ing, that  are  at  Venice  and  Rome,  he  quitted  Naples  pri- 
vately, to  go  to  P.ome.  He  attached  himfelf  to  the  manner 
of  Pietro  da  Cortona,  whom  he  aflifted  in  his  great  works. 
His  father,  who  had  been  looking  for  him,  at  laft  found  him 
at  work  in  St.  Peter's  church.  From  Rome,  they  fet  out 
together  to  Bologna,  Parma,  and  laftly  to  Venice :  at  every 
place  Luca  made  fketches  and  ftudies,  from  the  works  of  all 
the  great  mafters,  but  efpecially  Paul  Veronefe,  whom  he 
always  propofed  for  his  model.  It  is  faid,  that  Jordano  had 
been  fo  great  a  copier,  that  he  had  defigned  the  rooms  and 
'apartments  of  the  Vatican  a  dozen  times,  and  the  battle  of 
Conftantine  20.  He  afterwards  went  to  Florence,  where 
he  began  afrefh  to  ftudy,  copying  the  works  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto.  He 
went  back  to  Pvome,  whence,  after  a  very  fhort  ftay,  he  re- 
turned to  Naples  ;  and  there  married  againft  his  father's  in- 
clinations, who  apprehended  fuch  an  engagement  might 
leflen  his  attention  to  his  profeilion.  After  feeing  the  paint- 
ings at  Rome  and  Venice,  Luca  quitted  his  mafter's  man- 
ner, and  formed  to  himfelf  a  tafte  and  manner,  which  par- 
took fomewhat  of  all  the  other  excellent  mafters  \  whence 
Bellori  [A]  calls  him  the  ingenious  bee,  who  extracted  his 
honey  from  the  flowers  of  the  beft  artifts.  His  reputation 
was  foon  fo  well  eitablimed,  that  all  public  works  were 
trufted  with  him,  and  he  executed  them  with  the  greateil 
facility  and  knowledge. 

[A]  In  h;s  Lives  of  the  Pointers,  under  our  painter's  article, 

Some 
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Some  of  his  pictures  being  carried  into  Spain,  fo  much 
pleafed  Charles  II.  that  he  engaged  him  to  his  court  in  1692* 
to  paint  the  Efcurial,  in  which  he  acquitted  himfelf  as  a 
great  painter.  The  king  and  queen  often  went  to  fee  him 
work,  and  commanded  him  to  be  covered  in  their  prefence. 
In  the  fpace  of  two  years,  he  finifhed  the  ten  -arched  roofs 
and  the  flair-cafe  of  the  Efcurial.  He  afterwards  painted 
the  grand  faloon  of  Buen  Retire  j  the  facrifty  of  the  great 
church  at  Toledo  ;  the  chapel  of  the  lady  of  Atccha ;  the 
roof  of  the  royal  chapel  at  Madrid;  and  feveral  other  works. 
He  was  fo  engaged  to  his  bufinefs,  that  ho  did  not  even  reft 
from  it  on  holidays,  for  which  being  reproached  by  a  painter 
of  his  acquaintance,  he  anfwered,  "  If  I  was  to  let  my 
"  pencils  reft,  they  would  grow  rebellious,  and  I  fliould  not 
sc  be  able  to  bring  them  to  Order  without  trampling  on 
**  them."  His  lively  humour  and  fmart  repartees  amufed 
the  whole  court.  The  queen  of  Spain,  one  day  enquiring 
after  his  family,  wanted  to  know  what  fort  of  a  woman  his 
wife  was  ?  Jordano  painted  her  on  the  fpot  in  a  picture  he 
was  at  work  upon,  and'  {hewed  her  to  the  queen  ;  who  was 
the  more  furprized,  as  {he  had  not  perceived  what  he  was 
about,  and  was  fo  pleafed,  that  {he  took  off  her  pearl  neck- 
lace, and  defired  him  to  prefent  his  wife  with  it  in  her  name. 
He  had  fo  happy  a  memory,  that  he  recollected  the  manners 
of  all  the  great  matters  ;  and  had  the  art  of  imitating  them 
fo  well,  as  to  occasion  frequent  miftakes.  The  kins;  {hew- 
ed him  a  picture  of  BafTani,  expreiTmg  his  concern  that  he 
had  not  one  companion  :  Jordano  painted  one  for  him  fo 
exadYiy  in  Baflani's  manner,  that  it  was  taken  for  a  picture 
of  that  matter. 

The  great  works  Jordano  had  executed  in  Spain,  gave 
him  ftill,  greater  reputation  when  he  returned  to  TMapies  ;  fo 
that  he  could  not  fupply  the  eagernefs  of  the  citizens,  though 
he  worked  fo  quick.  The  Jefuits,  who  had  befpoke  a  pic- 
ture of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  complaining  to  the  viceroy  that 
he  would  not  finifh  it,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  placed  on  the1 
altar  of  that  faint  on  his  feftival,  which  was  juft  at  hand  -f 
finding  himfelf  prefled  on  all  hands,  he  painted  this  piece  in 
a  day  and  a  half.  Oftentimes  he  painted  a  Virgin  holding  a 
Jefus,  and,  without  any  reft,  in  an  hour's  time  would  finifh 
a  half-length  ;  and,  for  difpatch,  not  waiting  the  cleaning  of 
his  pencils,  would  lay  on  the  colours  with  his  finger.  His 
manner  had  great  lightnefs  and  harmony :  he  underftood 
fore-fhortening,  but  as  he  trufted  to  the  great  praflice  of 
his  hand,  he  pften  expofed  to  the  public  pictures  that  were 
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very  indifi'erent,  and  very  little  ftudied  ;  in  which  lie  appears 
allo  to  have  been  incorrect,  and  little  acquainted  with  ana- 
tomy. Nobody  ever  painted  To  much  as  Jordano,  not  even 
Tintoret  j  his  ichool  grew  into  fuch  repute,  that  there  was 
a  great  relbrt  to  it  from  Rome  and  all  quarters :  he  loved  his 
dilciples,  whofe  v/orks  he  touched  with  great  readinefs,  and 
aiiifted  them  with  his  defigns,  which  he  gave  them  with 
plea! ure.  Kis  gencrofity  carried  him  to  make  prefents  of 
aitar-pieces  to  churches,  that  were  not  able  to  ^Durchafe 
them.  He  painted,  gratis,  the  cupola  of  St.  Bridget  for  his 
reputation,  and  touched  it  over  a  fecond  time.  By  a  parti- 
cular dexterity,  that  roof,  which  is  rather  flat,  feems  very 
much  elevated,  by  the  lightnefs  of  the  clouds  which  termi- 
nate the  perlpetlive. 

Two  Neapolitans,  having  fat  for  their  pictures,  neglected 
to  fend  for  them  when  they  were  finimed.  Jordano,  having 
waited  a  great  while,  without  hearing  from  them,  painted 
an  ox's  head  on  one,  and  a  Jew's  cap  on  the  other,  and  ex- 
pofed  them  to  view  in  that  manner :  on  the  news  whereof 
they  brought  him  the  money,  begging  him  to  efface  the  ri- 
diculous additions.  Though  his  humour  was  gay,  he  al- 
ways fpoke  well  of  his  brother  painters,  and  received  any  hints 
that  were  given  him  with  great  candour  and  docility.  The 
commerce  he  had  with  feveral  men  of  learning  was  of  great 
life  to  him  :  they  furnimed  him  with  elevated  thoughts,  re- 
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formed  his  own,  and  inftruc/ted  him  in  hiftory  and  fable, 
which  he  had  never  read.  His  labours  were  rewarded  with 
great  riches,  which  he  left  his  family,  who  loft  him  at  Na- 
ples in  1705,  when  he  was  73.  His  monument  is  in  the 
church  of  St.  Bridget,  before  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicolas  de 
Bari,  which  is  all  of  his  hand. 

He  engraved  three  plates  in  aqua  fortis — one  of  the  wo- 
man taken  in  adultery — another  of  the  prophet  Elias  order- 
ing the  priefts  of  Baal  to  be  killed,  in  the  prefence  of  king 
Ahab — and  a  St.  Anne. 

JORDANS  (JAMES),  an  eminent  painter  of  the  Flemiili 
fchoolj  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1593.  He  learned  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  art,  in  that  city,  from  Adam  Van  Ort ;  to 
whofe  inftruclions,  however,  he  did  not  fo  confine  himfelf, 
as  not  to  apply  to  other  in  afters  there,  whofe  works  he  ex- 
amined very  carefully.  He  added  to  this  the  ftudy  of  nature 
from  the  originals,  ftruck  cut  a  manner  entirely  his  own, 
and  by  that  means  became  one  of  the  moft  able  painters  in 
the  Netherlands.  He  wanted  nothing  but  the  advantage  of 
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feeing  Italy  ;  as  he  himfelf  teftified,  by  the  efteem  he  had  for 
the  Italian  mafters,  and  by  the  avidity  with  which  he  copied 
the  works  of  Titian,  Paul  Veronefe,  the  Baffar.i's,  and  the 
Caravagioes,  whenever  he  met  with  any  of  them.  What 
hindered  him  from  making  the  tour  of  Italy,  was  his  mar- 
riage, which  he  entered  into  very  young,  with  the  daughter 
of  Van  Ort,  his  mailer.  Jordans's  genius  lay  to  the  grand 
gout  in  large  pieces,  and  his  manner  was  flrong,  true,  and 
fweet.  He  improved  mod  under  Rubens,  for  whom  he 
worked,  and  from  whom  he  drew  his  beft  principles  ;  info- 
much  that,  it  is  faid,  this  great  mafter,  being  apprehenfive 
left  Jordans  would  eclipfe  him  by  a  fuperior  knowledge  in 
colouring,  employed  him  a  long  time  to  draw,  in  diftemper 
or  water-colours,  thofe  grand  defigns  in  a  fuit  of  hangings 
for  the  king  of  Spain,  after  the  (ketches  which  Rubens  had 
done  in  proper  colours ;  and,  by  this  long  rcftrarnt,  he  en- 
feebled that  ftrength  and  force,  in  which  Jordans  reprefented 
truth  and  nature  ib  ftrikinglv.  Our  excellent  artift  nniihed 
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feveral  pieces  for  the  city  of  Antwerp,  and  all  over  Flanders. 
He  worked  alfo  for  both  their  majefries  of  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark. In  a  word,  he  was  indefatigable  ;  and,  after  he  had 
worked  without  intermiilion  all  day,  ufed  to  recruit  his  fpi- 
rits  among  his  friends  in  the  evening.  He  was  an  excellent 
De  Piles,  companion,  being  of  a  chearful  and  pleafant  humour.  He 
lived  to  about  84,  and  died  at  Antwerp  in  1678. 

JORTIN   (Dr.  JOHN),  a  learned  Englifli  divine,    was 
From  Me-  fcorn  in  London,  Ocl.  23,  1698.     His  father  Renatus  was 
morandums,  of  Bretagne  in  France  ;  came  over  to  England  about  1637, 
catcd  by  his  wnen  Proteftantifm  was  no  longer  tolerated  in  that  country ; 
family.        was  made  a  gentleman  of  the  privy-chamber  in  1691  ;  be- 
came afterwards  fecretary  to  lord  Orford,  Sir  George  Rooke, 
and  Sir  Clcudefly  Shovel ;  and  was  caft  away  with  the  Jaft, 
O£h  22,  1707.     His  mother  was  Martha  Rogers,    of  an 
ancient  and  refpectable  family  in  Bucks,  which  had  pro- 
duced forne  clergymen,  diflinguimed  by  their  abilities  and 
learning.     He    was   trained    at    the    Charter-houfe-fchool, 
where  he  made  a  good  proficiency   in  Greek  and  Latin  : 
French  he  learned  at  home,  and  he  underftood  and  fpoke 
that  language  well. 

May  1715,  he  was  admitted  of  Jefus-college,  Cambridge; 
and,  about  two  years  after,  recommended  by  his  tutor  Dr. 
Anecdotes    Styan  Thirlby,  who  was  very  fond  of  him,  and  always  fe- 
tf  v-°uyier>  tame^  a  friendmip  for  him,  to  make  extracts  from   Eufta- 
thius  for  the  ufe  of  Pope's  "  Homer."     He  was  not  em- 
ployed 
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ployed  direfliy  by  Pope,  nor  did  it  ever  happen  to  him  to 
ice  the  face  of  that  pcct :  for,  being  of  a  fhy  modeft  nature, 
he  felt  no  impulfe  to  force  his  way  to  him  ;  nor  did  the  other 
make  enquiry  about  him,  though  perfectly  fatisfied  with 
what  he  had  done  for  him.  Ke  took  the  decree  of  B.  A. 
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in  1718-19,  and  M.  A.  in  1722^  he  had  been  chofen  fellow 
of  his  college,  foon  after  the  taking  of  his  firft  degree.  This 
year  he  diftinguifoed  himfdf  by  the  publication  of  a  few 
Latin  poems,  intituled,  "-Lufus  Poetici ;"  which  were  well 
received.  Sept.  1723,  he  entered  into  deacon's  orders,  and 
into  prieft's  the  June  following.  Jan.  1726-7,  he  was  pre- 
tented  by  his  college  to  Swavefey,  near  Cambridge  ;  but, 
marrying  in  1728,  he  reiigned  that  living,  and  foon  after 
fettled  himfelf  in  London. 

In  this  town  he  fpent  the  next  25  years  of  his  life  :  for 
though,  in  1737,  the  earl  of  Winchelfea  gave  him  the  living 
of  Eaftweil  in  Kent,  where  he  redded -9  little  time,  yet  he 
very  foon  quitted  it,  and  returned  to  London.  Here  for 
many  years  he  had  employment,  as  a  preacher  in  fevera! 
chapels ;  with  the  emolument-  of  which,  and  a  competency  of 
his  own,  he  fupported  himfelf  and  family  in  a  decent,  though 
private,  manner :  dividing  his  Icifure  hours  between  his 
books  and  his  friends,  especially  thofe  of  the  literati,  with 
whom  he  always  kept  up  a  clofe  and  intimate  connection, 
In  1730,  he  publiflied  "  Four  Sermons  upon  the  Truth  of 
"  the  Chriftian  Religion  :"  the  fubftance  of  which  was  af- 
terwards incorporated  in  a  work,  intituled,  "  Bifcourfes  con- 
<c  cerning  the  Truth  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  1746,"  8vo. 

In  1731,  he  published  "  Mifcellaneous  Obfervations  upon 
"  Authors,  ancient  and  modern,"  in  2  vols.  8vo.  This  is 
a  collection  of  critical  remarks,  of  which  however  he  was 
not  the  fole,  though  the  principal,  author:  Pearce,  MaiTon, 
and  others,  were  contributors  to  it.  In  1751,  Ac  p.  Herring, 
unfolicited,  gave  him  the  living  of  St.  Dunftan  in  the  Eafr, 
London.  This  prelate  had  long  entertained  an  high  and 
affectionate  regard  for  him  ;  had  endeavoured  aforetime  to 
ferve  him  in  many  inftances  with  others  ;  and  afterward?,  in 
1755,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  This  fame 
year,  1751,  came  out  his  firft  volume  of  "  Remarks  upon 
"  Ecclejiaftical  Hiftory,"  8vo.  This  work  was  infcribed  to 
the  earl  of  Burlington  ;  by  whom,  as  truftee  for  the  Boylean 
Leclure,  he  had,  through  the  application  of  Bp.  Herring 
and  Bp.  Sherlock,  been  appointed  in  1749  to  preach  that 
lecture.  There  is  a  preface  to  this  volume  of  more  than  4.0 
pages ;  a  very  pleafmg  one^  for,  befides  much  learning  and 
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ingenuity  difplayed  throughout,  it  is  full  of  the  ipirit  of  li- 
berty and  candour.  Thefe  "  Remarks  upon  Eccleiiaflical 
"  Hiflory"  were  continued,  in  four  fucceeding  volumes, 
down  to  the  year  1517,  when  Luther  began  the  work  of 
Reformation:  two,  published  by  himfelf,  in  1752  and  1754; 
and  two,  after  his  death,  in  1773. 

In   1755,  he  published  "  Six  DiiTertations  upon  diiFerent 
"  Subjeas,"    8vo.     The   fixth   Differtation   is,    "  On    the 
"  "  ftate  of  the  dead,  as  defcribed  by  Homer  and  Virgil ;" 
and  the  remarks  in  this,  tending  to  eilablifti  the  great  anti- 
quity of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  flate,  interfered  with  War- 
burton  in  his  "  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes,"  and  drew  upon 
him  from  that  quarter  a  very  fevere  attack.  He  made  no  reply  j 
but  I  find  in  his  "  Adveriaria"  the  following  memorandum, 
which  fhewSj  that  he  did  not  oppofe  the   notions  of  j>ther 
men,  from  any  fpirit  of  envy  or  contradiction,  but  from  a 
full  perfuafion  that  the  real  matter  of  fa£t  was,  as  he  had  re- 
prefented  it.     "  I   have  examined,"  fays  he,  "  the  flate  of 
44  the  dead,  as  defcribed  by  Homer  and  Virgil;  and  upon 
u  that   difTertation,  I  am  willing  to  flake  all  the  little   credit 
<c  that  I  have  as  critic  and  phiiofopher.     1  have  there  ob- 
cc  ferved,  that  Homer  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  fabulous 
"  hiftory  of  the  gods  :  he  had  thofe  {lories,  and,  alfo  the 
<c  doctrine  of  a  future  ilate,  from  old  traditions.     Many  no- 
<c  tions  of  the  Pagans,  which  came  from  tradition,  are  con- 
<c  fidered  by  Barrow,  Serm.  viii.  Vol.  II.  in  which  Sermon 
<fc  the  exiftence  of  God  is  proved  from  univerfal  confent." 
See  alfo  Bibl.  Choif.  I.  356.  and  Bibl.  Univ.  IV.  433. 

In  1758,  appeared  his  "  Life  of  Erafmys,"  in  one  vol. 
4to ;  and,  in  1760,  another  vol.  4to,  containing  "  Remarks 
"  upon  the  Works  of  Erafmus,"  and  an  "  Appendix  of  Ex-* 
cc  traces  from  Erafmus  and  other  Writers."  In  the  preface 
to  the  former  volume,  he  fays,  that  "  Le  Clerc,  while  pub- 
"  lifting  the  works  of  Erafmus  at  Leyden,  drew  up  hi&. 
"  Life  in  French,  collected  principally  from  his  Letters,  and 
*«  inferted  it  in  the  '  Bibiiotheque  Choifee ;'  that,  as  this  Life 
cc  was  favourably  received  by  the  public,  he  had  taken  it  as 
"  a  groundwork  to  build  upon,  and  had  tranflated  it,  not 
"  fuperftitioufly  and  clofely,  but  with  much  freedom,  and 
"  with  more  attention  to  things  than  to  words  ;  but  that  he 
<c  had  made  continual  additions,  not  only  with  relation  to 
w  the  hiftory  of  thofe  days,  but  to  the  Life  of  Erafmus, 
"  efpecially  where  Le  Clerc  grew  more  remifs,  either  wearied 
"  with  the  tafk,  or  called  off  from  thefe  to  other  labours." 
After  mentioning  a  few  other  matters  to  his  reader^  he  turns 
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bis  difcourfe  to  his  friends }  "  recommending  himfelflo  their 
"  favour,  whilft  he  is  with  them,  and  his  name,  when  he 
*'  is  gone  hence;  and  intreating  them  to  join  with  him  in 
*'  a  wifh,  that  he  may  pafs  the  evening  of  a  ftudious  and 
*'  unambitious  life,  in  an  humble  but  not  a  flothful  obfcurity, 
*'  and  never  forfeit  the  kind  continuance  of  their  accuftomed 
"  approbation." 

But,  whatever  he  or  his  friends  might  wifh,  he  was  to 
live  hereafter  neither  fo  ftudioufly  nor  fo  obfcurelv,  as  his 
imagination  had  figured  out  to  him  :     more  public  fcenes, 
than  any  he  had  yet  been  engaged   in,    ftill  awaited  him. 
For  Hayter  Bp.    of  London,  with  whoin,  by  the  way,  he 
had   been  upon  intimate   terms,  dying  in   1762;    and   Of- 
baldifton,  who  was  alfo  his  friend,  fucceeding  to  that  fee  ; 
he  was  made  domeftic  chaplain  to  this  bilhop  in   March, 
admitted  into  a  prebend  of  St.  Paul's  the  fame  month,  and 
in  Oct.  prefented  to  the  living  of  Kenfington  ;  whither  he 
went  to  reiide  fcon  after,  and  there  performed  the  office  of  a 
good  pariih-prieft  as  long  as  he  lived.     In  1764,  he  was 
appointed  archdeacon  of  London,    and  foon   after  had   the 
offer   of  the  rectory  of  St.  James's,   Weftminfter;    which 
however  he  refilled,  from  thinking  his  fituation  at  Kenfing- 
ton more  to  his  humour,  as  well  as  better  adapted  to  his 
flow  advanced  age.     Here  he  lived,  occupied  (when  his  cle- 
rical  functions  permitted)  amongft  his  books,  and  enjoying 
himfelf  with  his  ufual  ferenity,  till  Aug.  27,   1770:   when, 
being;  feized  with  a  diforder  in  the  breaft  and  lungs,  he  grew 
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continually  worfe,  in  fpite  of  ail  afliftance  ;  and,  without 
undergoing  much  pain  in  the  courfe  of  his  illnefs,  died  Sept. 
5,  in  his  7^d  year.  He  preferved  his  underftanding  to  the 
laft ;  and,  in  anfvver  to  a  female  attendant  who  offered  him 
fomething,  "  No,"  fays  he,  with  much  cornpofure,  "  I  have 
"  had  enough  of  every  thing."  He  was  buried  in  the  new 
church-yard  at  Kenfington,  as  he  had  directed  j  and  had  a 
flat  ftone  laid  over  him,  with  this  infcription  dictated  by 
himfelf : 

Joannes  Jortin 

Mortalis   efle   defijt, 

Anno  Salutis  1770, 

./Etatis  72. 

He  left  a  widow,  and  two  children  :  Rogers  Jortin,  of  Lirrv 
coln's-inn,  in  the  profeiTion  of  the  law  ;  and  Martha,  mar- 
ried to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Darby,  late  fellow  of  Jefus-college 
in  Cambridge,  and  now  rector  of  Whatfteld  in  Suffolk. 
VOL.  Vil.  G  g  Bc&Jes 
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Befides  his  principal  works,  which  have  already  been  men- 
tioned, there  are  fome  other  things  of  a  fmaller  nature  :  as, 
. "  Remarks  upon  Spenfer's  Poems,  i'734,"  Svo,  at  the  end 
of  which  are  fome  "  Remarks  upon  iVlilton ;"  "  Remarks 
44  on  Seneca,"  printed  in  the  "  Prefent  State  of  the  Repub- 
"  lie  of  "Letters,"  for  Aug.  1734;  "  A  Sermon,  preached 
u  at  the  Confecration  of  PearcevBifhop  of  Bangor,  1747  ;" 
a  few  "  Remarks  on  Tillotfon's  Sermons,"  given  to  his 
friend  Dr.  Birch,  and  printed  in  the  appendix  to  Birch's 
Life  of  that  prelate,  1752  ;  u  Letter  to  Mr.  Avifon,  con- 
"  cerning  the  Mufic  of  the  Ancients,"  fubjoined  to  a  fecond 
.edition  of  Avifon's  "  EfTay  on  Mufical  Expreffion,  1753;" 
and  ,a  fe\v  "  Remarks  on  Phillips's  Life  of  Cardinal  role," 
printed  in  an  Appendix  to  "  Neve's  Animadverfions"  upon 
that  Hiftory,  1766.  In  1771,  the  year  after  his  death,  four 
volumes  of  his  "  Sermons"  in  8vo.  were  infcribed  by  his 
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fon  Rogers  Jortin  to  his  parifnioners  of  St.  Dunftan's,  at 
\vhofe  requeft  they  were  publifhed ;  and  thefe,  being  well 
received  by  the  public,  were  reprinted  in  1772,  with  the 
addition  of  three  volumes  more.  At  the  end  of  the  feventh 
volume  are  "  Four  Charges,  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the 
"  Archdeaconry  of  London." 

Befides  great  integrity,  great  humanity,  and  other  quali- 
ties, which  make  men  amiable  as  well  as  ufeful,  this  learned 
perfon  was  of  a  very  pleafant  and  facetious  turn  ;  as  his 
writings  abundantly  fhew.  He  had,  neverthelefs,  great  fen- 
iibility,  and  could  exprefs  himfelf  with  warmth  ;  yea,  even 
\vith  fome  degree  of  indignation,  when  he  thought  the  occa- 
fion  warranted  him  fo  to  do.  For  inflance,  he  had  a  great 
refpecl:  and  fondnefs  for  critical  learning,  which  he  fo  much 
cultivated  ;  and,  though  he  knew  and  allowed  it  to  ha?e 
been  difgraced  by  the  manners'of  certain  proud,  faftidious, 
and  infolent  critics,  fuch  as  Salmafius,  Scaliger,  Scioppius, 
:c.  yet  he  thought  the  reftoration  of  letters,  and  the 
'civilization  of  E'urope,  fo  much  indebted  to  it,  that  he  could 
ill  bear  to  fee  it  coritemptuoufly  treated.  Hence  a  little  tart- 
nefs  fometimes  in  his  writings,  when  this  topic  falls  in  his 
way. 

For  the  motto  of  his  "Life  of  Erafmus,"  he  chofe  the. 
following  words  of  .Erafmus  himfelf:  "  illud  certe  praefagio, 
t.cc  de  meis  lueubrationibus,  qualefcunque  funt,  candidiusju- 
<;  dicaturam  Poftcritatem  ;  tametfi  nee  de  meo  feculo  queri 
<c  poiTum."  .  Yet  it  is  certain,  that  he  had  very  flight  no- 
tions of  pofthumous  fame  or  glory,  and  of  any  real  good  which 

.  cculd  arife  from  it ;  as  appears  from  "what  he  hath  collected 
.  •  * 
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written  about  it,  in  a  note  upon  Milton,  at  the  end  of 
his  "  Remarks  upon  Spenfer."  He  would  fometimes  com- 
plain, and  doubtlefs  with  good  reafon,  of  the  low  eftimation 
into  wrhich  learning  was  fallen  ;  and  thought  it  difcoun- 
tenanced  and  difcouraged,  indirectly  at  leaft,  when  ignorant 
and  worthlefs  perfons  were  advanced  to  high  ftations  and 
great  preferments,  while  men  of  merit  and  abilities  were 
overlooked  and  neglected.  Yet,  he  laid  no  undue  ftrefs 
.upon  fuch  ftations  and  preferments,  but  entertained  juft  no- 
tions concerning  what  muft  ever  conftitute  the  chief  good 
and  happinefs  of  man,  and  is  himiclf  believed  to  have  made 
the  moft  of  them. 

"  Where,"  fays  he,  (the  following  is  tranfcribed  from  his 
"  Adverfaria")/  "  where  is  happinefs  to  be  found  r  \vhere 
"  is  her  dwelling-place  ?  Not,  where  we  feek  her,  and 
where  we  expedl:  to  find  her.  Happinefs  is  a  modeft  re- 
clufe,  who  feldom  {hews  her  lovely  face,  in  the  polite  or 
in  the  bufy  world.  She  is  the  filter  and  the  companion  of 
religious  wifdom.  Among  the  vanities  and  the  evils, 
which  Solomon  beheld  under  the  fun,  one  is,  an  accefs 
of  temporal  fortunes  to  the  detriment  of  the  poffefTor : 
"  whence  it  appears,  that  proiperity  is  a  dangerous  thing, 
"  and  that  few  perfons  have  an  head  ftrong  enough,  or  an 
"  heart  good  enough,  to  bear  it.  A  fudden  rife  from  a  low 
ftation,  as  it  fometimes  fhews  to  advantage  the  virtuous 
and  amiable  qualities,  which  could  not  exert  themfelves 
before  ;  fo  it  more  frequently  calls  forth  and  expofes  to 
view  thofe  fpots  of  the  foul,  which  lay  lurking  in  fecret, 
cramped  by  penury,  and  veiled  with  diliimulation. 

An  honeft  and  fenfible  man  is  placed  in  a  middle  ftation, 
in  circumftances  rather  fcanty  than  abounding.  He  hath 
all  the  necefTaries,  but  none  of  the  fuperfluities,  of  life ; 
and  thefe  neceffaries  he  acquires  by  his  prudence,  his  ftu- 
dies,  and  his  induftry.  If  he  feeks  to  better  his  income, 
it  is  by  fuch  methods,  as  hurt  neither  his  confcience  nor 
*'  his  conftitution.  He  hath  friends  and  acquaintances  of 
"  his  own  rank ;  he  receives  good  offices  from  them,  and 
"  he  returns  the  fame.  As  he  hath  his  occupations,  he  hath 
his  diverfions  alfoj  and  partakes  of  the  fimple,  frugal^ 
obvious,  innocent,  and  chearful  amufements  of  life.  By 
a  fudden  turn  of  things,  he  grows  great.;  in  the  church 
or  in  the  ftate.  Now  his  fortune  is  made  ;  and  he  fays 
to  himfelf,  '  The  days  of  fcarcity  are  paft,  the  days  of 
plenty  are  come,  and  happinefs  is  come  slong  v/ith  them.' 
Miftakcn  man  !  it  is  no  fuch  thing,  He  never  more 
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<c  enjoy?  one  happy  day,  compared  with  thofe  which  ofice 
"  (hone  upon  him.  He  difcards  his  old  companions, 
"  or  treats  them  with  cold,  diftant,  and  provid  civility. 
**  Fricndfhip,  free  and  open  converfation,  rational  inquiry, 
**  fmcerity,  contentment,  and  the  plain  and  unadulterated 
"  pkafures  of  life,  are  no  more  :  they  departed  from  him 
4t  along  with  his  poverty.  New  connections,  new  profpe&s, 
"  new  defires,  and  new  cares,  take  place,  and  engrofs  fo 
i;  much  of  his  time  and  of  his  thoughts,  that  he  neither  im- 
*'  proves  his  heart  nor  his  underftanding.  He  lives  ambi- 
"  tious  and  rcftlefs,  and  dies  —  RICH." 


'  JOSEPHUS   (FiAvius),    the  ancient  hiftorian  of  thtf 

l.  Grjec.  T    ^  ,  -rrir  11  i 

Jib.  iv.  c.  6.  Jews>  was  born  at  Jerulalem,  ot  parents  who  belonged  to 
the  prielthood,  about  A.  D.  37.  He  di  (covered  great  acute- 
hefs  and  penetration  early,  and  made  fo  quick  a  progrefe  in 
the  learning  of  the  Jews,  that  he  was  occafionally  confulted 
by  the  chief  priells  and  rulers  of  the  city,  at  even  the  age 
of  1  6.  He  became  of  the  fedl:  of  the  Pharifees,  of  which 
he  was  a  very  great  ornament.  A.  D.  63,  he  went  to 
Rome  ;  where  a  Jew  comedian,  who  happened  to  be  in  fa- 
vour with  Nero,  ferved  him  much  at  court,  by  making  him 
known  to  Poppasa,  whofe  protection  was  very  ufcful  to  him. 
Upon  returning  to  his  country,  where  he  found  all  things  in 
tumult  and  confufion,  he  had  the  command  of  fome  troops  ; 
5nd  diftinguifhed  himfclf  at  the  fiege  of  Jotapat,  which  he 
defended  feven  weeks  againft  Vefpafian  and  Titus.  Upon 
the  reduction  of  this  place,  Vcfpafian  granted  him  his  life, 
at  the  interceflioii  of  Titus  ;  who  had  conceived  a  great 
cfteem  for  him,  and  carried  him  with  him  to  the  fiege  of 
Jerufalem.  After  the  taking  of  Jetnfalem,  he  attended 
Titus  to  Rome  ;  where  Vcfpafian  gave  him  the  freedom  of 
the  city,  and  fettled  a  pcnfion  upon  him.  At  Rome,  he  cul- 
tivated the  Greek  language,  and  applied  himfelf  to  write  his 
hiilory.  He  continued  to  experience  favour  under  Titus 
and  Domitian,  and  lived  beyond  the  i3th  year  of  Domitian, 
when  he  was  56  ;  for  his  books  of"  Antiquities*'  end  there, 
and  yet  after  that  period  he  compofed  his  books-  againu 
Apion. 

His  "  Hiftory  of  the  Jewifh  War  and  the  Dcftru&ion  of 
<c  Jerufalem,"  in  feven  books,  was  compofed  «it  the  com- 
mand of  Vefpafian,  firft  in  the  Hebrew  language  for  the  ufo 
of  his  own  countrymen,  and  afterwards  offered  to  Vefpafian 
in  the  Greek.  It  is  fingularly  interefting  and  afFecYm*,  as- 
the  hiftprian  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  all  he  relates.  With  tb'e 

very 
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very  ftrong  colouring  of  an  animated  ftyle  and  noble  expref- 
fion,  he  paints  to  the  imagination,  and  affects  the  heart  : 
St.  Jerome  calls  him  "the  Livy  of  the  Greeks."  Hi* 

T  Ti         A  •••,»•  1  1  •  y~»  i        a 

Jewim  Antiquities,     in  20  books,  and  written  in  (jTeek, 
are  alfo  a  very  noble  work  :  their  hiitory  is  deduced  from  the 
origin  of  the  world  to  the  i2th  year  of  Nero,  when  the  Jew« 
began  to  rebel  againft  the  Romans.     It  has  been  obferved, 
and  very  truly,  that  Jofephus  in  this  work  has  acled  the 
politician,  rather  than  the  good  Ifraelite  ;  inafmuch  as,  for 
the  fake  of  keeping  well  with  the  Romans,  he  has  weakened, 
or  rather  annihilated,  the  evidence  for  the  miracles  of  the 
Old  Teftament  ;    not  to  mention    other  accommodations, 
incompatible  with  the  authority  of  the  Revelation,  and  the 
truth  of  hiftory.     At  the  conclufion  of  the  "  Antiquities," 
lie  fubjoined  the  "  Hiftory  of  his  own  Life,"  although,  in 
the  editions  of  his  works,  it  has  ufually  been  confidered  as  a 
diftinct  production.     He  wrote  alfo  two  books  againft  Apion, 
a  grammarian  of  Alexandria,  and  a  great  adverfary  of  the 
Jews.     Thefe  contain  many  curious  fragments  of  ancient 
hifrorians.     We  have  alfo  a  difcourfe  of  his  '*  upon  the 
"  Martyrdom  of  the  Maccabees,"  which  is  a  matter-piece 
of  eloquence  :  for  he  was  certainly  a  great  orator,  as  well  as 
a  great  hiftorian. 

The  works  of  Jofephus,  with  Latin  verfions,  have  been 
often  publifhed  ;  but  the  bcft  edition  is  that  by  Havercamp 
at  Amfterdam,  1727,  in  2  vols.  folio.  They  have  alfo 
been  tranflated  into  modern  languages  ;  into  Englifh  by 
L'Eflrangej  and  again  by  Whiilon,  in  2  vols.  folio, 


JOUBERT  (LAURENCE),  counfellor  and  phyfician  in 
ordinary  to  the  king  of  France,  firft  doctor  regent,  and  Merer!. 
chancellor  and  judge  of  the  university  of  Montpelier,  was 
born  at  Valence  in  Dauphiny,  1529  or  1530  [A].  Having 
made  choice  of  phyfic  for  his  profeilion,  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  ftudied  that  art  under  Sylvius  ;  and,  going  thence 
to  Italy,  he  attended  the  lectures  of  L'Argenticr.  After 
this  he  continued  his  ftudics  at  Montbrifon,  a  city  in  the 
county  of  Forez.  At  laft,  going  to  Montpelier,  he  became 
the  favourite  difciple  of  Rondelet  [E],  upon  whole  death  he 

[A]   Thus  fays  La  Croix  du  Maine,         [B]  This    profcflbr,    at   his  d«a:h, 
p.  28^;   but,  in   an  infcription   round     put  his  MSS.  into  the  hands,  of  Jou- 
his  pi£lurc  in   1570,  he  is  faid  to  die     bert,  with  a  requeft  to  him  to  rcvifc, 
in    his    5Cth  ye^r,  and  if  fo,  he  muft     corre£t,    and  publifh  them.      AccorU- 
av  e  been  born  in  1520.  ingly  he  did   fo,   an4  alfo  "wrote   his 

friend's  life. 
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fucceedecl  to  the  regius  profefforfhip  of  phyfic  in  that  univer- 
fity  in  1567  ;  having  given  abundant  proofs  of  his  merit,  by 
the  deputations  which  he  held  for  four  days  upon  feveral 
thefes.  Thefe  were  afterwards  printed  among  fome  other 
of  his  tracts  at  Lyons  in  1571.  The  fame  of  this  phyfician 
was  fo  prodigious,  that  nothing  was  deemed  too  difficult  for 
his  fkill ;  infomuch  that  Henry  III.  who  paffionately  wifhed 
to  have  children,  fent  for  him  to  Paris,  to  remove  thofe  ob- 
flacles  that  rendered  his  marriage  fruitlefs  :  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  king  was  difappointed.  Joubert  died  in  1582. 
His  writings,  in  Latin  and  French,  are  numerous  :  the  La- 
tin were  printed  at  Frankfort,  1582.  1599-  and  1645,  m  2 
vols.  folio.  They  are  all,  or  next  to  all,  upon  phyfic  and 
furgery. 

Much    offence    was   taken,    and    manv   clamours    were 

*  j 

raifed  by  one  piece,  which  he  published  under  the  title  of 
"  Vulgar  Errors  j"  wherein  he  treated  the  fubje£t  of  vir- 
ginity and  generation  in  fuch  plain  terms,  as  had  never  ap- 
peared before  in  the  French  language.     He  was  even  fo  free 
as  to  produce  three  affidavits  of  matrons,  who,  at  the  ma- 
giftrates  command,  had  examined,  whether  fome  maidens, 
\vho  complained  that  they  had  been  raviihed,  had  fufficient 
reafon  for  that  complaint.     Joubert  compares  together  the 
expreflions,  which  thefe  matrons  made  ufe  of;  yet  he  dedi- 
cated this  book  to  the  queen  of  Navarre,  confort  to  Henry  IV. 
But   all   the  clamours,    inftcad   of  flopping   the  fale   of  the 
book,  as  was  intended,  had  a  contrary  effeft ;  and  helped 
confiderably  to  make  it  fell  the  more.     It  was  printed  at  four 
different  places  within  fix  months,  Bourdeaux,  Paris,  Lyons, 
and  Avignon  ;  and  riot  iefs  than  1600  copies  in  each  impref- 
fion :  and,  whereas  the  price  at  firft  was  only  lod.  or  12 d. 
it  was  afterwards  fold  for  a  crown,  and  even  for  four  livres  : 
luft  as,  in  a  time  of  fcarcity,  the  price  of  whe£t  raifes  daily. 
All  this  fort  of  hungry  curiofity  in  the  public  has  been  long 
ago  well  underftood  by  literary  traders,  who  have  not  failed 
to  make  great  advantages  of  it. 

JOVIAN.     (See  JULIAN), 

JOVIUS  (PAUL),  in  Italian  Giovio,  well  known  by  his 
hifiories,  was  born,  1483,  at  Como  in  Italy.  Lofmg  his 
father  in  his  infancy,  he  was  educated  by  his  eldeft  brother, 
Benedict  Jovius  ;  who,  obferving  his  excellent  genius,  took 
pains  to  ground  him  well  in  grammar  and  cl'affical  learning. 
}Jaul  did  not  fail  to  make  an  extraordinary  proficiency  ;  and 

afterwards, 
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afterwards,  leaving  Como,  went  to  Rome  for  the  fake  of 
the  Vatican  library.  Here  he  wrote  his  firft  piece,  "  De 
"  Pifcibus  Romanis,"  and  dedicated  it  to  cardinal  Lewis  of 
Bourbon  ;  apparently  determined  therein  by  the  favours  he 
received  from  the  French  king,  Francis  I.  who  had  given 
him  a  confiderable  penfion  for  many  years.  This  attached 
him  fo  zealoufly  to  that  prince,  that  he  reprefented  him  net 
as  a  captive  but  as  a  conqueror,  when  he  was  taken  prifcner 
and  carried  into  Spain.  In  reality,  Francis  was  flattered 
by  him  fo  agreeably,  and  expreficd  io  much  kindnefs  for  him, 
that  Paul,  who  was  not  of  a  temper  to.lofe  any  thing  for 
want  of  afking  [A],  tried  his  intereft  for  other  favours  from 
the  conftable  of  France,  Anne  de  Montmorency.  But  here 
he  met  with  a  rebuff;  the  conftable  was  affronted  with  his 
forwardnefc,  and  even  taxed  him  with  impudence.  On  the 
other  fide,  the  refufal  was  refent-ed  as  an  injury,  and  Jovius 
had  recourfe  to  the  author's  weapon  to  revenge  it.  The 
conftable  happening  to  be  difgraced  feme  time  after,  our 
hiftorian  made  the  following  remark  upon  it :  that  "  when 
*'  the  Grand  Seignior,  Solyman,  turned  his  great  favourite, 
<c  Ibrahim  Bafhaw,  Out  of  his  favour,  and  put  him  to  death, 
"  king  Francis  did,  at  the  fame  time,  turn  his  great  favourite, 
"  the  conftable,  Anne  de  Montmorency,  out  of  his  favour  ; 
"  but  why,"  fays  Jovius,  "  did  not  he  alfo  put  him  to  death  ? 
"  It  was  not,"  adds  he,  "  that  he  had  not  well  deferved  it, 
46  but  becaufe  that  great  king  v/as  good-natured  and  merci- 
"  ful,  whereas  the  Grand  Seignior  was  a  cruel  tyrant."  But 
Montmorency,  after  the  death  of  Francis,  being  recalled  to 
court,  and  made  mafter  of  the  palace  to  Kenry  II.  fettling 
the  new  king's  houfhold,  {truck  Jovius's  name  cut  of  the 
lift  of  penfioners  of  the  crown  [3]. 

Jovius,  however,  did  not  let  his  fpirits  fink  under  this  mif- 
fortune  :  on  the  contrary,  his  foul  feems  to  have  biggened 
thereby  ;  and,  cafting  about  how  to  repair  it,  he  refolved  upon 
fomewhat  that  ihould  make  himfeif  lar?e  amends.  His  re- 

*  O 

putation  in  the  learned  world  was  grown  to  a  great  height 

•  • 

• 

[A]  No  man  ever  afked  for  prrfents  marquis  of  Pefcara  for  two  horf^t;  for 

with  lefs  referve  than   he  did.     Balzac  which  effect  he   deftres  him  to   ftrike 

tells  us,  that,  in  one   of   his    begging  the   ground,  a  little  harder  than  Ncp-» 

letters,  he   declared  folemniy,  that  if  tune  did.     in  a  third,  he  \vifhes  a  cer^ 

the  cardinal  de   Lorraine  did  not  take  tain  lady,  who  was  his  friend,  wouUJ" 

care  to  have  his  penfion   paid  him,  he  fend  him  fome  Aveet-meats  from  N'a-r 

vould    fay   that    the   cardinal   was    no  pies,  becaufe  he  begins  to  be  tired  of 

longer   defcended   from   Godfrey,  who  new-laid  eggs. 

promoted  a  pendant  to  the  archbilhop-          [E  j  "  Brantome,  Eioge  des  Franco!* 

flc  of  Tyic.     In  another,  he  aiks  the  "  Memoirs,"  Vol.  I.  p.  228. 
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by  his  Avritmgs  ;  and,  taking  his  frand  from  that  ground,  he 
aimed  his  views  at  a  bifhopric.     He  had  always  tcftified  a 
great  regard  for  the  houfe  of  Medicis,  on   vvhofe  praifes  he 
nad  expatiated  in  his  works  :  hence  there  was  room  to  believe, 
that  he  ftood  well  with  the  pontiff.   Upon  the  ftrength  of  that 
friendly  difpofition  towards  him,  added  to  his  literary  merit, 
he  applied  to  Clement  VII.  and  obtained  the'  bifhopric  of  No- 
cera.     It  is  ordinary  to  fee  one  promotion  ferve  as  a  ftep  to 
another.     The  fee  of  Como,  the  place  of  our  bifhop's  birth, 
became   vacant  in   1548;    and    the   flattering   thoughts   of 
figuring  it  among  bis  own  people,  and  in  his  own  country, 
had  irrefiftible  charms.     Impatient  to  be  fo  happily  feated, 
he  immediately  addrefied  a  petition  for  it  to  Paul  III.  but 
here  he  met  with  a  fecond  rebuff;  that  pontiff  giving  him  a 
peremptory  denial.     Great  crones  are  generally  obfcrved  to 
produce  either  rage  or  melancholy,  according  to  the  temper 
of  the  fufferers.     The  latter  of  thcfe  did  not  enter  into  the 
compofition  of  our  hiftoriographcr  :  en  the  other  hand,  he 
•was  prefently  all  in  a  flame  ;  and,  to  avoid  the  tormenting 
fight  of  his  own  defeat  in  the  promotion  of  his  competitor, 
be  refolved  to  quit  Rome,  where  he  had   refided  from  his 
youth  :    happy,  if  his   friends  may  be  judges,  in  a   golden 
mediocrity,  to  retire  to  Florence.     Here  he  chiefly  employ- 
ed himfelf  in  finifning  and  printing  his  hiftory  ;  which  had 
indeed  been  the  chief  bufmefs  of  his  life  from  his  younger 
days.     He   formed  the  plan  of  it  in   1515,  and   continued 
working  upon  it  to  his  death  [c]  ;  which  happened  in  1552* 
at  Florence.     He  was  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Law-, 
fence  in  that  city,  where  there  was  a  monument  erected  to 
his  memory,  with  an  irifcription  [D]- 

Except  in  his  literary  character,  in  which  he  is  allowed 
to  be  a  man  of  wit  as  well  as  learning,  and  mailer  of  a 
bright  and  polifhed  ftyle  ;  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  'that  he 
was  greatly  cenfurable  on  account  of  his  morals.  He  is  faid 
to  have  been  of  fo  diffblutc  a  fpirit,  that,  after  he  was  old 
a  bilhop,.  he  delightpd  to  be  reckoned  among  the  young 


[c]  This  is  our   author's  principal  It  is  very   entertaining,  t>ut  muft    be- 

piece:   it   is   a  hiftory  of  his  own  time  read  with  caution. 

throughout   the  world,  beginning  with          [D]   There   is   the  following  dift'ctf 

1494,  and  extending  to  1544.     It  was  upon  it,  celebrating  him  as  the   c'opjr 

£rfl  printed  at  Florence  in  3  vols.  fol.  <H  the  Latin  language  ; 
1553.,  and  again  at  Strafburg  in  1556. 

"  Hie  jacct,  heu  !  Jovius  Romans  gloria  lingua?, 

*«>  Par  cui  HOE  CrifpaSj  nor.  Patavinus,  erat.1-"     Moreri, 

mea 
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men  who  made  love  to  the  women.  Cardan's  remark  is 
pleafant  enough,  "  That  he  was  an  hermaphrodite,  and  even 
'*  like  to  be  brought  to  bed  in  his  old  age  [E]."  He  wasalib 
very  credulous  in  aftrological  predictions^  and  had  great  faith 
in  other  arts  of  divination  ufed  by  the  heathens. 

There  was,  allb,  another  PAULUS  Jovius,  who  was  nrft 
a  phyfician  ±  r'and  afterwards,  in  1585,  became  bifhop  of  No- 
cera.  He  was  a  man  of  letters  and  a  poet,  and  has  often 
been  confounded  with  our  Jovius. 

[E]  Cardan,  in  "  Apologia  Neronls." 

'  JOUVENCY  (JOSEPH),  a  French  Jefuit,  was  born  in 
1643,  profefTed  the  belles  lettres  at  Caen  firft,  then  at  Paris  ; 
and  died  in  1719  at  Rome,  whither  his  fuperiors  had  called 
him,  to  continue  the  hidory  of  the  fociety.  Jouvency  had 
the  confidence  to  make  an  apology  for  the  Jefuit  Guignard, 
w.hofe  inflaming  \vritings  had  put  John  Chattel  upon  at- 
tempting the  life  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  ;  and  who,  on, 

that  account,  fuffered  as  well  as  Chaftel.     Jouvencv  regard- 

**  j      >~- 

ed  the  arret  of  parliament,  which  condemned  his  brother  Je-r 
fuit,  as  an  unjuft  determination  ;  and  he  extolled  to  the  very 
fkies  this  martyr  of  truth,  this  CbrijHan  hero,  this  imitator  of 
the  patience  of  Jefus  Chrift,  for  refuting  to  alk  pardon  of  the 
king  and  juftice,  when  he  made  the  amende -honor alls.  The 
judges  who  condemned  him,  were  in  his  eyes  persecutors ;. 
and  he  made  no  fcruple  to  compare  the  firft  prdklent  Harlay 
to  Pilate,  and  the  parliament  to  Jev/s.  This  continuation 
cf  Jouvency  makes  the  fifth  part  of  the  "  Hiftory  of  the  Jc- 
5'  fuits,  from  1591  to  1616:"  it  was  printed  at  Rome  in 
1710,  and  condemned  by  two  arrets  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  in  1713.  The  laft  arret  fuppreHes  the  work,  and  con- 
tains a  declaration  of  the  French  Jefuits,  touching  the  fove- 
reignty  of  the  king. 

There  are  alfo  of  father  Jouvency  Latin  "  Orations,"  in 
2  vols.  i2mo;  a  treatife  "  de  arte  docendi  &  diicendi  ;" 
"  Appendix  de  Dijs  &  Heroibus  Poeticis  ;"  and  notes,  full 
of  clearnefs  and  precifion,  upon  Horace,  Perfius,  Juvenal, 
Martial,  and  Ovid's  "  Metamorphofis.'*  In  all  the  writings 
of  this  Jefuit  there  is  great  purity,  elegance,  eafmefs  as  well 
as  richriefs  of  cxpreilion  ;  and  he  was,  upon  the  whole,  an 
excellent  writer  and  a  very  learned  man. 

* 

JCUVENET  (JOHN).,  a  French  painter,  was  the  fon 
cf  Lawrence  Jouvenet,  another  painter^  who  defcended  from 

a  race 
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a  race  of  painters  originally  of  Italy.  John  was  born  %rt 
Rouen  in  1614.  The  firft  elements  of  his  art  were  taught 
him  by  his  father,  who  afterwards  fent  him  to  Paris,  to  im-> 
prove  thofe  excellent  talents  which  he  had  for  defigning.  In 
that  city  he  became  a  very  able  painter  in  a  fhort  time.  Le 
Brun,  firft  painter  to  the  king  of  France,  being  fenfible  of 
his  merit,  employed  him-  in  the  pieces  which,  he  did  for 
Lewis  XIV.  and  prcfented  him  to  the  academy  of  painting, 
where  he  was  received  with  applaufe  ;  and  gave  them  for  his 
ckefcFcetwre  a  picture  of  Either  fainting  before  Ahafucrus, 
which  the  academicians  reckon  one  of  their  beft  pieces. 
After  having  palled  through  all  the  offices  of  the  academy, 
he  was  elected  one  of  the  Tour  perpetual  rectors,  nominated 
upon  the  death  of  Mignard.  His  genius  lay  to  great  works 
in  large  and  fpacious  places :  as  may  be  feen  in  the  chapel  of 
Verfailles,  where  he  painted  a  Pentecoft  in  the  church  of  the 
invalids,  in  which  there  are  the  12  apoftles  of  his  painting 
in  frefco  ;  in  the  priory  of  St.  Martin  des  Champs  at  Paris, 
where  he  did  four  large  pieces  of  the  life  of  our  Saviour  ;  and- 
in  feveral  other  churches,  works  which  {hew  that  he  is  to 

«  * 

be  ranked  among  the  beft  matters  France  hath  produced. 
His  pieces  of  the  eafel  are  not  near  fo  valuable  as  thofe  in 
the  large  way,  the  vivacity  of  his  genius  not  fufFering  him 
to  return  to  his  work  in  order  to  rini(h  it  •,  and  there  are  but 
few  of  thefe.  Indeed  he  painted  a  great  many  portraits,  fome 
of  which  are  in  very  good%fteern  ;  though  he  was  interior  in 
that  way  to  feveral  of  his  contemporaries,  ivho  attached  them- 
felvcs  particularly  to  it. 

In  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  he  was  flruck  with  a  palfy  on 
his  right  fide  ;  fo  that,  after  having  tried,  to  no  purpofe, 
the  virtue  of  mineral  waters,  he  defpaired  of  being  able  to 
paint  any  longer.  However,  giving  a  lecture  to  one  of  his^ 
nephews,  he  took  the  pencil  into  his  left-hand;  and,  trying 
to  retouch  his  diiciple's  piece  in  fome  places,  the  attempt 
fucceeded  fo  well,  that  it  encouraged  him  to  make  ethers  : 
till  at.  length  he  determined  to  finifli,  with  his  left-hand,  a 
larffe  deling;  which  he  had  -begun  in  the  grand  hall  of  .the 

w  «  O  v— '  O 

parliament  at  Rouen,  and  a  large  piece  of  the  Annunciation, 
which  we  fee  in  the  choir  of  the  church  of  Paris.  TbeiL- 
are  his  laft  works,  and  they  are  no  ways  inferior  to  any  of 
Memoirs dufljs  ^eft.  fje  died  at  Paris  in  1717,  leaving  no  fons  to  in- 
herit his  genius  ;  but,  in  default  of  ions,  he  had  a  difciple  in 
his  nephew,  who  after  his  death  was  received  into  the  royal 
academy  of  painting  and  iculpture. 
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JOYNER   (WILLIAM,   alias-  LYDE),    fecond   fon   of 
William  Joyner,  alias  Lyde  [A],  of  Horfpath,  near  to,  and 
in  the  county  of  Oxford,  by  Anne  his  wife,  daughter  and 
coheir  of  Edward  Leyworth,   M.  D.   of  Oxford,  was  born 
in  St.  Giles's  parilh  there,  April  1622,  educated  partly  in 
Thanie,  but  more  in  Coventry  free-fchool,  t  elected  demy  of 
Magdalen-college  1626,  and  afterwards  fellow.   But,  "  upon 
*c  a  forefight  of  the  utter  ruin  of  the  church  of  England  by 
"  the  Prefoyterians  in  the  time  of  their  rebellion,"  he  changed 
his  religion  for  that  of  Rome,  renounced  his  fellowfhip  1644, 
and  being  taken  into  the  fervjce  of  the  earl  of  Glamorgan, 
went  with  him  into  Ireland,  and  continued  there  till  the  royal 
caufe  declined  in  that  country.     He  then  accompanied  that 
earl  in  his  travels  abroad,  whereby  he  much  improved  him- 
felf.     At  length,  being  recommended  to  the  fervice  of  the 
Hon.  Walter  Montague,  abbot  of  St.  Martin  near  Pontoife, 
he  continued  feveral  years  in  his  family  as  his  fteward,  ef- 
teemed  for  his  learning,  fmcere  religion,  and   great  fidelity. 
At  his  return  he  lived  very  retired  in  London;  till,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Popifh  plot  in  1678,  he  retired  to  Horf- 
path, where  he  continued  fome  time,  till,  by  John  Nicholas, 
then  vice-chancellor,  he  was  feized  for  a  Jefuit  or  prieft,  and 
bound  to,  appear  at  the  quarter  feffions  at  Oxford.     Being 
found  to  be  a  mere  lay  Papift  and  difcharged,  he  went  to 
Ickfcrd,an  obfcure  village  in  Buckinghamfhire,  near  Thame,, 
and  there  fpent  many  years  in  a  raoft  obfcure  and  devout  re- 
tirement.    In   1687,  he  was  reftored  to   his  fellov/ftiip  by 
James  II.  but  outed  from  it  after  a  year's  enjoyment,  and 
retired   to  his  former  reccfs,  where  his  apparel,  which  was 
formerly  gay,  was  then  very  ruftical,  little  better  than  that 
of  a  day-labourer,  and  his  diet  and  lodging  fuitable.    In  one 
of  his  letters  to  Wood,  April  12,  1692,  he  told  him,  that 
"  the  prefent  place  of  his  refidence  is  a  poor  thatcht-houfif, 
"  where  the  roof  is  of  the  fame  fluff  in  the  chamber  where 
u  he  lodged,  which  he  afiured  me  was  never  guilty  of  pay- 
"  ing  chimney-tax.     However,  he  hoped  that  all  this  would 
"  net  make  a  perfon  neglected  and  defpicable  who  had  for- 
*'  rr.criv  ilept  in  the  royal  palaces  of  France,  under  a  roof 
"  fretted  and  ernhofTed  with  gold  ;  whereas  this  here  is  dou- 
"  bly  and  trebly  interweaved  only  with  venerable  cobweb?, 
*'   which  can  plead  nothing  of  rarity  belides  the  antiquity." 
This  great  devoto-  to  retirednefs  and  obfcurity  has  written 

t 

[A]   In  the   Gent.  Mag.   for  1781,     Magdalen,  Oxford,  on  Edward  Joylier, 

p.  38,  is  a  curious  Lacin  epitaph,  taken     alics  Lyde,  who  was  probably  the  eUer 
ir^rr*  the   pariih  chu'^h  of  St.   M;»i-y     brother  of  Wiliiani. 

I.  "The 
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1.  "  The  Roman  Emprefs,    a  Comedy,  Lond.  1670,"  410. 

2.  "  Some  Obfervations  on  the  Life  of  Cardinal  Pole,  1686," 
Svo.    3.  Various  Latin  and  Englifh  poems  fcattered  in  fcveral 
books,  efpecially  a  large  Englifh  copy  in  "  Horti  Carolini 
"  Rofa  altera,  1640."     He  died  at  Ickford,  Sept.  14, 1706. 

IREN7EUS  (SAINT),  bifhop  of  Lyons  in  France,  was, 
undoubtedly,  by  birth  a  Greek,  and,  not  improbably,  born 
at  or  near  the  city  of  Smyrna.  He  was  trained  in  the  flu- 
dies  of  philofophy  and  human  learning  :  in  the  doctrines  of 
Chriftianitv,  two  difciples  of  St.  John  the  apoftle,  Papias  and 
Polycarp,  were  his  matters.  The  latter  he  is  faid  to  have 
accompanied  in  his  journey,  about  the  Pafchal  controvcrfv, 
to  Rome  :  where,  by  his  and  Anicetus's  perluanons,  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  go  to  P'rance  j  great  numbers  of  Greeks 
refiding  in  fome -parts  of  that  kingdom,  efpecially  about 
Marfeilles,  and  the  church  there  beginning  to  be  difturbed 
by  feverai  pernicious  herefies.  In  his  journey,  arriving  at 
Lyons,  he  continued  feverai  years  there,  in  the  ftation  of  a 
prefbytcr,  under  the  care  and  government  of  Pothinus,  the 
bifhop  of  that  city  :  and,  by  his  behaviour,  dillinguimed 
himfelf  fo  much,  that  about  177,  he  was  pitched  on  to  draw 
up  the  judgement  and  opinion  of  the  churches  of  Lyons  and 
Vienne,  which  were  fent  to  thofe  in  Alia,  in  order  to  com- 
pofe  the  differences  lately  raifed  there  by  Montanus  and  his 
followers.  In  the  fame  letter,  they  took  occaiion  alfo  to 
give  an  account  of  the  perfecution,  which  then  raged  pecu- 
liarly among  them  under  Marcus  Antoninus. 

Upon  the  martyrdom  of  Pothinus  at  Lyons,  Irenreus  fuc- 
ccedcd  to  that  chair,  in  a  troubleiome  and  tempefluous  time, 
when  the  church  was  aflaulted  by  enemies  from  without,  and 
betrayed  by  heretics  from  within.  Thefe  circumilances  re- 
paired both  courage  and  conduit  in  the  governors,  and  our 

O  CT* 

new  bifhop  gave  confpicuous  proofs  cf  his  qualifications  in 
both  refpedis.  He  is  faid  to  have  held  a  provincial  fynod  st 
Lyons,  where,  by  the  affiftance  and  fumrage  of  12  other 
bifhops,  he  condemned  the  herefies  of  Marcion,  Valentinus, 
Bafilides,  and  the  reft  of  that  antichriitian  crew.  He  had 
p,erfonally  encountered  feme  of  thefe  ringleaders  among  the 
Gnoftics,  and  read  the  books  of  others  j  when,  at  the  re- 
queft  of  many  who  importuned  him,  he  fet  about  the  elabo- 
rate work  "  Againft  Herefies,"  part  of  which  i^  (till  extant 
under  his  name.  It  was  ccrnpofed  in  the  time  of  P_.leuthe- 
riusj  upon  whofe  deccufe  Victor,  fucceeding  to  the  fee  of 
Rome,,  -beaded  afrcih  tfic  difpute  about  the  time  of  celebrating 
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.  E after,  and' endeavoured  imperioufly  to  impofe  the  Roman 
cuftom  upon  the  Afiatics.     To  heal  the  fchifm,  fynods  were 
called  in  feveral  places;  and,  among  the  reft,  Irenseus  con- 
vened one  of  the  churches  of  France  under  his  jurifdiftion  : 
where,  having  determined  the  matter,  he- wrote  a  fynodicai 
epiftle  to  Pope  Vi£r.or,  and  told  him,  that  they  agreed  with 
him  in  the   main  of  the  controverfy,  but  withal  advifed  him 
to  take  heed  how  he  excommunicated  whole  churches,  for 
obferving  the  cuilom  derived  down  to  them  from  their  an- 
ceftors  ;  that  there  was  as  little  agreement  in  the  manner  of 
the  preparatory  faft  before  Eafter,  as  in  the  day  itfelf,  fome 
thinking  they  were  to  faft  but  one  day,  others  two,  others 
more,  and  fome  meafuring  the  time  by  a  continued  faft  of 
40  hours  ;  and  that  this  variety  was  of  long  ftanding,  and 
had  crept  into  feveral   places,  while  the  governors  of  the 
church  took  lefs  care  about  thefe   different  cuftomf;,  than 
about  maintaining  a  fincefe  arid  mutual  love  and   peace  to- 
wards one  another  :  putting  him  in  mind  of  Anicetus  and 
Polycarp,  who,  though  they  could  not  agree  about  their  dif- 
ferent ulages,  did  yet  mutually  embrace,  orderly  receive  the 
communion  together,  and  peaceably  part  from  one  another. 
Irenasus  wrote  alfo,  to  the  fame  effect,  to  feveral  other  bi- 
ihops,  for  allaying  this  unhappy  difference. 

The  church  had,  for  fome  years,  enjoyed  thofe  calm  and 
quiet  days  from  without,  which  had  be-en  abufed  by  thefe  ani- 
mofities  and  contentions  from  within,  when  the  emperor 
Severus,  hitherto  favourable,  began  a  bitter  and  bloody  ;ier- 
fecution  againft  the  Chriftians,  and  prolccutcd  them  with 
great  feverity  in  all  parts  of  the  empire.  He  had  once  go- 
verned the  province  of  Lyons  himfclf ;  and,  probabiv,  then 
taking  peculiar  notice  of  Irena^us,  and  the  flourifhing  ftate 
of  the  church  in  that  city,  mi^ht  therefore  give  more  parti- 
cular orders  for  proceeding  againft  them  in  this  place.  The 
perfecution,  which  in  other  parts  picked  out  fome  few  to 
make  examples  of*  was  general  here  ;  and  in  this  general 
rage  of  their  enemies,  Irenaeus,  having  been  prepared  by  fe- 
veral torments,  loft  his  life  by  decollation.  It  is  not  eaiy  to 
affign  the  certain  date  of  his  martyrdom,,  whether  it  was 
when  the  emperor  publifhcd  this  edift,  about  A.  C.  202; 
or  in  his  expedition  to  Britain  A.  C.  2o8>  when  he  took 
Lyons  in  his  way. 

Irenaeus  wrote  ieveral  book>,  which  were  all  loft,  except 
his  five  againft  herefies ;  and  the  far  greateft  part  of  the  ori- 
ginal Greek  is  wanting  in  thefe.  They  have  been  manv 
times  published  :  particularly  by  J.  Erneftus  Grabe,  at  Oxl 

ford, 
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ford,  170:2,  fol.  and  there  is  prefixed  an  account  of  Irensus, 
from  which  this  is  taken.  Tertullian  calls  him  "  omnium 
*c  doclrinarum  curiofiflimus  explorator,"  a  moil  curious 
fearcher  into  all  kinds  of  dodtrine. 

IRNERIUS,  called  alfo  WERNERUS,  or  GUARNE- 
RUS,  a  celebrated  German  lawyer  in  the  i2th  century. 
After  ftudying  the  law  at  Conftantinople,  he  taught  it  at 
jkavenna,  where  a  difpute  arifmg  between  him  and  his  col- 
leagues about  the  word  '  al,'  he  fought  for  the  meaning  of  it 
in  the  Roman  law  ;  and  thence  took  a  liking  to  it,  applied 
to  the  ftudy  of  it,  and  at  laft  taught  it  publicly  at  Boulogne 
In  1128.  He  had  a  great  number  of  difciples,  became  the 
father  of  the  Gloffators,  and  had  the  title  of  "  Lucerna  Juris." 
Thus  he  was  the  reftorer  of  the  Roman  law,  which  had 
been  deftroyed  by  the  invafion  of  the  Barbarians.  He  had 
great  credit  in  Italy  with  th^princefs  Matilda  ;  and  having 
engaged  the  emperor  Lotharius  to  order,  by  an  edicl,  that 
Juftinian's  law  fhould  refume  its  ancient  authority  at  the 
bar,  and  that  the  code  and  digeft  fhould  be  read  in  the 
fchools,  he  was  the  firft  who  exercifed  that  profeffion  in 
Italy:  his  method  was  to  reconcile  the  "  refponfa  jurifpru- 
4C  dentum"  with  the  "  leges,"  when  they  feemed  to  clafn. 

It  is  alfo  faid,  that  he  prevailed  with  Lotharius,  whofe 
chancellor  he  was,  to  introduce  into  the  univerfities  the 
creation  of  doctors,  and  that  he  drew  up  the  form  of  that 
ceremony ;  fo  that,  from  this  time,  there  were  promoted  to 
that  degree,  Bulgarus,  Hugolin,  Martin,  Pileus,  and  fome 
others,  who,  after  Irnerius,  began  to  interpret  the  R.oman 
laws,  and  that  which  is  called  the  Glofs.  Thefe  cere- 
monies had  their  commencement  at  Boulogne,  whence  they 
fpread  into  all  other  univerfities,  and  pafled  from  the  faculty 
of  law  to  that  of  divinity  ;  and,  for  inftance,  the  univerfity 
of  Paris  having  adopted  them,  they  were  made  ufe  of,  for 
the  firft  time,  in  the  perfon  of  Peter  Lombard,  matter  of 
the  fentences,  who  was  created,  in  this  form,  D.  D.  Ir- 
nerius  died  fome  time  before  1150,  and  was  interred  at 
Boulogne. 

<~j 

ISAAC  (K.ARo),  a  Rabbi,  was  one  of  thofe  Jews,  who 
left  Spain  on  an  edict  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  in  1492, 
which  obliged  the  Jews  to  quit  their  dominions  within  four 
months,  or  elfe  embrace  Chriftianity.  Karo  went  iirft  to 
-  Portugal  ;  and,  travelling  thence  to  Jerufalem,  he  ioft  his 
children  and  his  books  on  the  road.  He  lived  in  great  foli.. 

fcuue  ; 
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tude  ;  and,  to  confok  himfelf,  compofed  a  book  intituled* 
"  Toledot  Jifkach,  The  Generations  of  Ifaac."  It  is  a 
commentary  upon  the  Pentateuch,  partly  literal  and  partly 
cabbaliiKcal,  in  which  he  examines  the  fcntiments  of  other 
commentators.  It  has  gone  through  feveral  editions:  the 
firft  \vas  printed  at  Conftantinbple,  in  1518  ;  there  is  ano- 
ther of  Mantua  ;  and  a  third  of  Amftetdam,  in  1708.  Bux- 
torf  afcribes  to  our  rabbi  a  ritual,  intituled,  "  Even  Hahefer, 
«<  The  Rock  of  Support." 

IS/EUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  orator,  and  native  of  Chalcis, 
in  Syria;  the  fcholar  of  Lyfias,  and  preceptor  of  Demof- 
thenes.  He  taught  eloquence,  with  reputation,  at  Athens. 
7'here  are  afcribcd  to  him  64  orations  ;  but  he  compofed  no 
more  than  <;o,  of  which  we  have  only  10  remaining,  ,  which 
were  admirably  translated  by  Mr,  (now  Sir  William)  Jones  in 
1779.  He  took  Lyfias  for  his  model,  and  hath  imitated  him 
fo  well,  that  they  might  eafily  be  confounded  one'for  the  other, 
but  for  the  figures  which  Ifxus  firft  made  frequent  ufe  of. 
Our  auth'or  was  alfo  the  firft  who  applied  eloquence  to  ftate- 
in  which  he  was  followed  by  his  fcholar  Demoflhenes. 


ISELIN  (JAMES  CHRISTOPHER),  in  Latin  Ifelius,  -a 
German,  learned  in  antiquities  both  ecclefiaftical  and  pro- 
fane, was  born  at  "Bafil,  in  1681.  He.  was  made,  profeilor 
of  hiftory  and-  eloquence  at  Marpourg,  in  1704;  but  was 
recalled  'to  Bafil,  to  teach  hiftory  and  antiquity,  in  1707, 
where  he  was  alfo  promoted  to  the  divinity-chair  in  1711- 
He  went  to  Paris  in  1717  :  his  defign  was  to  make  a  viiit  to 
Holland,  and  thence  crois  the  water  to  England  ;  but,  being 
nominated  rector  of  the  univerfity  of  Bafil,  was  obliged  to 
-  return  into  his  own  country.  Shortly  after,  the  Acade- 
my of  Infcriptions  and  Belles-  Lettres  at  Paris  made  him  an 
honorary  foreign  member,  in  the  room  of  M.  Cuper.  Ifelin 
was  alfo  librarian  at  Bafil,  where  he  died  in  -1737.  He  pub- 
li  {hed  a  great  number  of  books,  of  which  the  .principal  afe, 

1.  "  De  Gallis  Rhenum  tranfeuntibus  Cannen  Keroicum.15 

2.  "  De'Hiftoricis  Latinis  mcli^ris  xvi  diilertatio."    3.  Dif- 
lertations  and  orations  upon  various  fubjefts. 

ISIDORE  (SAINT),  furnamed  PELUSIOTA  or  DA- 
CIATE,  from  his  retiring  into  a  folitude  near  the  town  which 
bears  both  thefe  names,  was  the  mod  celebrated  of  the  diici- 
ples  of  John  Chryfoftom.  He  prcfefTed  the  moriaftic  life 
from  his  youth  :  and  retired  from  the  world  ;  but  v/as  far 
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from  being  ufclefs  to  it.  This  appears  by  his'  letters,  of 
which,  Suidas  fays,  he  wrote  no  lefs  than  3000  ;  and  Nice- 
phorus  aflures  us,  that  he  compofed  feveral  works,  and  men- 
tions particularly  ten  chiliads  of  his  epiftles.  Sixtus  Senenfis 
alfo  adds,  that  he  faw,  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice, 
a  MS.  containing  1184  of  fuch  epiftles,  which  are  not  now 
Extant.  In  a  word,  he  acquired  a  great  reputation  for  learn- 
ing and  piety,  and  flourifhed  in  the  time  of  the  general  coun- 
cil held  in  421,  as  appears  by  his  letters  to  St.  Cyril  of 
Alexandria.  He  died  about  440.  We  have  remaining 
2012  of  his  letters,  in  five  books  :  they  are  fhort ;  but  there 
are  important  things  in  them  about  many  paflfages  of  Scrip- 
ture, as  well  as  theological  queftions,  and  points  concern- 
ing ecclefiaftical  difcipline :  they  are  wrote  in  good  Greek, 
and  in  an  agreeable  florid  ftyle.  The  beft  edition  of  St.  Ifi- 
dore's  works  is  that  of  Paris,  1638,  folio,  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

ISOCRATES,  the  Greek  orator,  was  born  at  Athens, 
in  the  firft  year  of  the  86th  Olympiad,  i.  e.  436  years  be- 
fore Chrift.     He  was  the  fon  of  Theodore,  who  having  got 
money  by  making  mufical  inftruments,  was  able  to  give  him 
the  beft  education.     Hence  he  had  Prodicus,  Gorgias,  and 
other  Greek  orators  for  fcis  mafters,  whom  he  furpafTed  pre- 
fently  by  his  eloquence  and  learning.     And  f.rft  he  tried  to 
fpeak  in  public ;  but,  not  fucceeding,  he  applied  himfelf  to 
take  difciples,  and  fpeak  orations  in  private.     He  conftant? 
ly  teftified  the  warmeft  afTe&ions  for  his  country,  and   was 
fo  deeply  affe&ed  at  the  lofs  of  the  battle  of  Cheronaea,  that 
he  refufed  to  eat  any  thing  for  the  fpace  of  four  days,  and 
died  with  grief  at  the  age  of  98.     We  have  21  orations  of 
his  compofmg,  which  have  been  tranflated  from  the  Greek 
into  Latin  by  Wolfius,  and  of  which  a  good  edition  was 
S«?  Art.      publifhed  by  Dr.  Battie  in  1749,  2  vols.  8vo.    Ifocrares  par- 
BATTIE.  ticularly  excelled  in  the  harmony  of  his  language,  the  juft- 
nefs  of  his  thoughts,    and  the  elegance  of  his  expreffions. 
There  are  alfo  nine  letters  afcribed  to  him. 

ITTIGIUS  (THOMAS),  a  learned  profefTor  of  divinity 
at  Leipfic,  was  fon  of  John  Ittigius,  profeflbr  of  phyfic  in 
the  fame  univerfity  ;  and  born  there  in  1644.  He  received 
the  firft  part  of  his  education  at  Leipfic  ;  then  went  to  Rof- 
tock,  and  laftly  to  Stralburg  to  perfect  his  ftudies,  after 
which  he  was  admitted  a  profeflbr  in  philofophy  at  Leipfic, 
and  publifhed  a  treatiie  upon  burning  mountains :  after  this 
be  became  a  minifter,  and  exercifed  that  function  in  divers 
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churches  in  the  fame  place.  In  1680,  he  was  made  arch- 
deacon, and  licentiate  in  divinity;  and,  in  i6gi,  profeflbr 
extraordinary  in  the  famefaculty,and  ordinary  profeflbr  the  en- 
fuine;  year.  He  furniflied  feveral  papers  publiftied  in  the 
Leipiic  A6r.s :  befides  which  we  have  of  his,  "  Difiertatio 
il  de  hasrefiarchis  aevi  apoftolici  ejus  proximi  ;"  '*  Appendix 
"  de  haerefiarchis  ;"  "  Prolegomena  ad  Jofephi  opera;" 
"  Bibliothecapatrumapoftolicorum  Graeeo-Latina}"  "  Hif* 
"  toria  fynodorum  nationalium  in  Gallia  a  reiormatis  habi- 
"  tarum ;"  "  Liber  de  bibliothecis  &  catenis  patrum ;" 
"  Exhortationes  theologicae;"  "  Hiftoriae  ecclefiafticae  primi 
"  &  iecundi  feculi  feledta  capita."  Some  part  of  this  1  aft  did 
not  appear  till  after  the  death  of  the  author,  which  hap- 
pened in  April  1710,  at  the  age  of  66. 

JUDA  HAKKADOSH,  or  the  SAINT,  a  rabbi  cele- 
brated for  his  learning  and  riches ;  who,  according  to  the 
Jewifh  hiftorians,  lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Antoni- 
nus, and  was  the  friend  and  preceptor  of  that  prince.  Leo 
of  Modena,  a  rabbi  of  Venice,  tells  us,  that  rabbi  Juda, 
who  was  very  rich,  collected,  about  26  years  after  the  de- 
ftru&ion  of  the  temple,  in  a  book  which  he  called  the 
"  Mifna$"  the  conftitutions  and  ^traditions  of  the  Jewifli 
magiflrates  and  doctors  who  preceded  him,  and  divided  his 
work  into  fix  parts  :  the  hrft  treating  of  the  agriculture  of 
feeds  ;  the  fecond  of  feftivals ;  the  third  of  marriages,  and 
every  thing  relating  to  women  ;  the  fourth  of  damages,  in- 
terefts,  and  all  kinds  of  civil  affairs  ;  the  fifth  of  facrifices  ; 
and  the  fixth  of  legal  cleannefs  and  uncleanhefs  :  but  as  this 
book  was  ihortj  and  hardly  intelligible,  and  gave  occafion 
to  feveral  difputes,  two  rabbis,  Rabbena  and  /-.fe,  who  lived 
at  Babylon,  collected  all  the  interpretations,  diiputes,  and 
additions,  that  had  been  made  till  their  time  upon  the 
"  Mifna,"  and  formed  the  book  which  is  called  the  "  Baby- 
"  lonifh  Talmud  or  Gemara,"  divided  into  60  parts,  called 
"  Maflachot  or  Treaties;"  It  is  preferred  to  the  Jcrufalem 
"  Talmud,"  compofed  fome  years  before  by  rabbi  Jocha- 
nan  of  Jerufalem^  which  is  fhort  and  in  a  rude  ftyle. 

The  "  Mifna"  is  the  text  of  the  "  Talmud,"  of  which 
\ve  have  a  good  edition  in  Hebrew  and  Latin  by  Surenhufius, 
with  notes,  in  3  vols.  folio.  It  is  to  be  wiihed  that  the  fame 
was  done  to  the  "  Gemara." 

JUDEX  (MATTHEW),  one  of  the  principal  centuriators 

•f  iMagdeburg,  was  born,  1528,  at  Tippolf\vald  in  Mifnia. 
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His  inclination  lying  ftrongly  to  literature,  he  was  fent  by 
his  father  to  ftudy  at  Drefden  :  but  he  did  not  continue  long 
there  ;  for  the  college  of  Wittenberg  being  more  to  his 
mind,  he  removed  thither,  and  afterwards  was  driven  by  ne- 
ceflity  to  Magdeburg.  Here  he  fupported  himfelf  by  being 
tutor  in  the  family  of  a  lawyer,  who  fent  him  with  his  fon 
to  Wittenberg  in  1546.  This  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
completing  his  own  ftudies ;  fo  that  he  obtained  the  degree 
of  M.  A.  in  this  univerfity,  1548.  He  then  returned  to 
Magdeburg,  and  taught  the  fecond  form  there  for  fome 
years,  In  1554,  he  was  chofen  minifter  of  St.  Ulric's 
church  in  the  fame  city.  He  was  now  26  years  of  age ; 
and  falling  in  love  with  a  young  maiden  of  16,  he  married 
her,  though  me  had  no  fortune.  He  told  his  friends,  who 
feemed  concerned  at  the  match,  that  from  his  youth  he  had 
always  prayed  to  God,  to  give  him  for  his  wife  a  young  girl 
of  a  good  family,  honeftly  educated,  adorned  with  virtue 
and  piety,  on  account  of  her  tender  age  unacquainted  with 
wickednefs,  and  traceable  ;  rather  than  a  woman  proud  of 
her  family,  nicely  and  delicately  bred,  and  haughty  on  ac- 
count of  her  fortune :  and  fmce  he  had  his  wilh,  he  fubmit- 
ted  and  trufled  to  Providence.  He  lived  above  10  years  with 
his  wife  in  an  agreeable  and  religious  manner,  and  had  fix 
children  by  her. 

Mean  while,  he  quitted  his  church  at  Magdeburg,  being 
promoted  to  the  diviiiity  profeilbr's  chair  at  Jena  in  1559  5 
but  did  not  keep  poffeffion  of  it  above  18  months,  being  de- 
prived by  order  of  John  Frederic  duke  of  Saxony.  How- 
ever, he  flayed  fix  months  longer  at  Jena,  and  thence  return- 
ing to  Magdeburg,  was  obliged,  in  fix  months  more,  to  re- 
tire to  Wifrnar.  He  fufFered  many  perfections  and  vexa- 
tions during  this  interval.  He  was  alfo  feverely  abufed  in 
the  libels  which  were  made  at  Wittenberg  againft  the  Cen- 
turiator  [A].  In  fhort,  his  life,  after  he  was  grown  up,  was 
a  feries  of  vexations  and  perfections  :  and  that  perhaps  may 
account  for  the  fhortnefs  of  it;  for  he  died  in  1564,  aged 
not  quite  36.  He  was  a  man  of  good  morals,  laborious, 
zealous,  learned,  and  wrote  a  great  many  book?.  He  under- 
ftood  iriufic  very  well,  and  had  fome  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics. He  had  {tudied  the  law  for  fome  time  at  Witten- 
berg. He  could  write  varies  both  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
had  defigned  to  write  an  ecclefiaftical  hiflory  of  his  own 

[A]  In  thefe  libels  Judex  was  called     tomcd  to  the   yoke.     ScJoppius,  apu4 
a  Judas,  and  the  fon  of  an  afs  accuf-     Crenium,  Animad.  part  4.  p.  63. 
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time.  All  the  world  knows  what  fhare  he  had  in  the  two 
firft  Centuries  of  Magdeburg,  and  that  it  was  a  very  heavy 
tafk.  He  left  five  children  with  his  wife; 

IVES,  or  YVES,  in  Latin  Ivo,  the  celebrated  bifhop  of  His  Life 
Chartres,  was  horn  in  the  territory  of  Beauvais,  1035.  He  prefixed  to 
was  raifed  to  the  fee  of  Chartres  in  1092  or  1093,  under  " 
the  pontificate  of  Urban  XL  who  had  depofed  Geofroy,  our 
author's  predeceilbr  in  the  fee,  for  divers  "crimes  whereof  he 
was  accufed.  Ives  particularly  fignalized  his  zeal  againfl 
Philip  I.  who  had  put  away  his  wife  Bertha  of  Holland,  and 
taken  Bertrade  of  Montford,  the  wife  of  Fouques  de  Requin, 
count  of  Anjou.  This  divorce  was  contrary  to  the  ecclefi- 
aftical  law,  and  the  affair  would  have  been  attended  with 
bad  confequences,  had  not  the  prince  been  prudently  ma- 
naged by  fome  about  him.  After  this,  the  bifhop  employed 
himfelf  wholly  in  the  functions  of  his  miniftry,  made  feveral 
religious  foundations,  and  died  in  1115,  at  the  age  of  80. 
His  corpfe  was  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  John  in  the 
Vale,  which  he  had  founded.  Pope  Pius  V.  by  a  bull  dated 
Dec.  i8>  1570,  permitted  the  monks  of  the  congregation 
of  Lateran  to  celebrate  the  feftival  of  St.  Ives.  We  have 
of  his  compiling  "A  Collection  of  Decrees ;"  "  Exceptiones 
"  ecclefiafticarum  regularum ;"  befides  "  22  Sermons/'  and  a 
tc  Chronicon:"  all  very  important  pieces,which  were  put  toge- 
ther in  1647  ty  John  Baptift  Souciet,  a  canon  of  Chartres, 
in  one  vol.  folio,  divided  into  parts.  The  "  Decrees"  were 
printed  in  1561,  and  there  has  been  another  edition  fince. 

A  collection  of  canons  called  the  "  Pannomia,"  or  "  Pa- 
<c  normia,"  and  fome  other  pieces  printed  in  the  "  Biblio- 
*c  theca  patrum,"  are  alfo  afcribed  to  our  bifhop ;  whofe 
body,  which  the  worms  had  fpared,  is  faid  to  have  been  dug 
up  and  abufed  by  the  Proteftants3  during  the  rage  of  the 
civil  wars  in  France. 

IVES  (JOHN),  was  the  only  fon  of  a  gentleman  now  living  Anecdotes 
yS^who  has  for  a  confiderable  time  been  one  of  the-moft  ?f 
eminent  merchants  at  Yarmouth.     His  grandfather,    whoj' 
was  alfo  a  merchant,  died  Oct.  i,  1756,  leaving  a  fortune 
of  70,000!.    which  the  prefent  gentleman   has  more  than 
doubled,  by  {hares  of  (hips,  banking,  &c.     He  was  entered 
of  Caius-college,  Cambridge,  where  he  did  not  long  refide ; 
but,  returning  to  Yarmouth^  became  acquainted  with  that 
celebrated  antiquary  Thomas  Martin  of  Palgrave,  and  caught 
from  him  that  tafte  for 'antiquities,  which  he  purfued  during^ 
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the  fhort  period  of  his  life.     He  was  ele&ed  E.  S.  A.    177  IV 
andF.R.S.  1772;  and,  by  favour  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk, 
in  him  the  honour  of  Suffolk  Herald  Extraordinary  was  re- 
vived ;  an  office  attended  with   no   profit,  but  valuable  to 
him  by  the  accefs  it  gave  to  the  M8S.  muniments,  &c.  of 
the  Heralds  College,  of  which  he  thereby  became  an  hono- 
rary member.     His  firft  attempt  at  antiquarian  publication 
was  by  propofals  (without  his  name),  in  1771,  for  printing 
an  account  of  Lothingland  hundred  in  Suffolk  ;  for  which 
he  had  engraved  feveral  fmall  plates  of  arms  and  monuments 
in  the  churches  of  Frifton,  Gorlefton,  Lound,  Loweftoffe, 
and   Somerliton,  from  his  own  drawings.     His  next  effay 
was  the  fhort  preface  to  Mr.  Swinden's  "  Hiftory  and  An- 
"  tiquities  of  Great  Yarmouth  in  the  County  of  Norfolk, 
"   1772,"  4-to.     Mr,  Swinden,  who  was  a  fchoolmafter  in 
Great  Yarmouth,  was  a  moft  intimate  frknd  of  Mr.  Ives^ 
who  not  only  affifted  him  with  his  purfe,  and  warmly  pa- 
tronized him,-  while  living,  but  fuperintended  the  book  for 
the  emolument  of  the  author's  widow,  and  delivered  it  to  the 
fubfcribers  [A].     In  1772,  he  caufed  to  be  cut  nine  wooden 
plates  of  old  Norfolk  feals,  intituled,  "  Sigilla  antiqua  Nor- 
tt<  folcienfia.      ImprefTit  Johannes   Ives,    S.  A.  S."    and  a 
copper-plate  portrait  of  Mr.  Martin  holding  an  urn.     Aug. 
1  6,  1773*  by  a  fpecial  licence  from  the  Abp.  of  Canterbury, 
he  was  married,  at  Lambeth  church,  to  Mifs  Kett  (of  an 
ancient  family  in  Norfolk).     This  marriage,  no  otherwife 
imprudent  than  from  a  deficiency  of  fortune,,  was  contrary 
to  the  father's  wifhes,  who  had  fome  other  lady  in  view  ; 
but  he  was  in  a  very  fhort  time  reconciled,  and  fitted  up  a 
houfe  at  Yarmouth  in  an  elegant  ftyle  for  their  reception. 
In  imitation  of  Mr.  Walpole  (to  whom  the  fir-ft  number 
was  infcribed)  Mr.  Ives  began  in  ^773  to  publiih  "  Selecl: 
"  Papers  [B],"     from  his  own  collection  ;    of  which  the 
fecond  number  was  printed  in  1774*  and  a  third  in  1775. 

[A]  "  The  author,"  fays  Mr.  Ives,  [E]  Among  thefe  are,  "  Remarks- 

*'  clofed  his  life  and  his  work  together.  fc  upon  our  Englifli  Coins,  from  the 

**  The  laft  fheet  was  in  the  prefs  at  te'  Norman  Invailon  down  to  the  End 

"  the  time  of  his  deceafe.     To  me  he  "  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth," 

*{  committed  the  publication  of  it.     A  by  Archbp.  Sh^rp  ;   Sir  W.  Dugdale's 

I(  fhort,  but  uninterrupted,    friendship  "  Diredlions  for  the  Search  of  Records, 

tf  fubfifled  between  ivs.      His  aifiduity,  **  and  making  afs  of  them,  in  order 

*'  indiiitry,  and  application,    will    ap-  "  to    an    Hiftorical    Difcourfe   of  the 

"  pear  in  the   courfe  of  the.  work."  "  Antiquities  of  StafFordfliire  5"  with 

Mr.  Swinden  was  buried  In  the  church  f<  Annals   of  Gonvjle  and  Caius-Ccl- 


of  St.  Nicholas  at  Yarmouth,  in  the  "  l^ge,  Cambridge  5"  the  "  Corona- 
north-aifie,  where  a  handfome  mural  f(  t!on  of  Henry  VII.  and  of  Quean. 
monument  is  erected  to  hi;  memory.  *'  Elizabeth/-  &c.  fire, 
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In  1774  he  publi filed,. in  12 mo,  "  Remarks  upon  the  Gari- 
"  anonum  of  the  Romans  :  the  Scite  and  Remains  fixed  and 
"  deicnbed  j"  with  the  ichnography  of  Garianonunn,  two 
plates,  by  B.  T.  Pouncey ;  fouth  view  of  it,  Roman  anti- 
quities found  there,  map  of  the  river  Yare,  from  the  original 
in  trie  corporation  cheft  at  Yarmouth,  and  an  infcription  on 
the  mantletree  of  a  farm-houfe.  He  died  of  a  deep  con- 
fumption,  when  he  had  juft  entered  his  25th  year,  June  9, 
1,776.  Confidered  as  an  antiquary,  much  merit  is  due  to 
Mr.  Ives,  whofe  valuable  collection  was  formed  in  lefs  than 
five  years.  Hi?  library  was  fold  by  auction,  March  3 — 6, 
1777,  including  fome  curious  MSS.  (chiefly  relating  to  Suf- 
folk and  Norfolk)  belonging  to  Peter  Le  Neve,  T.  Mar- 
tin [c],  and  Francis  Blomefield  [D].  His  coins,  medals, 
ancient  paintings,  and  antiquities,  were  fold  Feb.  13  and  14, 
1777.  Two  portraits  of  him  have  been  engraven.  We 
cannot  conclude  our  account  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
without  inferring  the  following  note,  tranfcribed  from  the 
original  in  his  own  hand  in  one  of  his  printed  bocks  :  "  I 
"  leave  this  ftudy  with  the  greater}  reluctance,  becaufe  in  it 
<c  is  contained  fo  great  a  fund  of  curious  and  ufeful  know- 
"  ledge.  I  fmcertly  wifh  the  polTefibr  all  the  happinefs  that 
tc  he  fo  truly  doth  deferve.  My  heart  overflows  with  grate- 
*•'  ful  acknowledgements  for  his  kind  communications  to  me 

C^ 

"  as  an  antiquary,  and  for  the  polite  reception  I  met  with, 
"  both  from  him  and  his  amiable  fpoufe,  as  a  vifitor.  Jo- 
"  SEPH  STRUTT. — This  note  1  found  in  my  ftudy  the  day 
"  after  Mr.  Strutt  left  me ;  he  came  upon  a  viiit,  in  order 
"  to  take  fome  drawings,  &c.  Oct.  i,  1774,  and  went  to 
"  Norwich  the  7th  following.  J.  I." 


[c]   Many  of  thefe  MSS.  had  been         [D]    Of  which  fee  more   in    Brlt« 
purchafed  by  Mr.  Ives  in  the  life-time     Top,  1.  192.  II.  32,  33. 

of  Mr.  Martin. 


JULIAN  the  Roman  emperor,  commonly  ftyled  the 
Apoftate,  was  the  younger  fon  of  Conftantius,  brother  of 
Conflantine  the  Great.  He  was  the  firft  fruit  of  a  fecond 
marriage  of  his  father  with  the  lady  Bafilina,  after  the  birth 
of  Gallus,  whom  he  had  by  Galla  his  firft  confort.  He  was 
born,  Nov.  6,  331,  at  Conftantinople  ;  and,  according  to 
the  medals  of  him,  named  Flavius  Claudius  Julianus.  Dur^ 
ing  the  life  of  Conftantine,  he  was  kept  at  the  court  in  that 
city,  and  received  the  firft  rudiments  of  his  education  there; 
but,  upon  the  death  of  this  emperor,  all  his  relations  being 

Hh  3 
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fufpe&ed  of  criminal  actions,  Julian's  father  was  obliged  to 
feek  his  fafety  by  flight  -}  and  his  fon  Julian's  efcape  was  en- 
tirely owing  to  Marc,  bifhop  of  Arethufa,  without  whofe 
care  he  had  inevitably  perifhed  in  the  perfecution  of  his  fa- 
mily. As  foon  as  the  ftorm  was  over,  and  Conftantius,  the 
fen  of  Conftantine,  quietly  feated  in  the  imperial  throne,  he 
fent  young  Julian  to  Euiebius,  bifhop  of  Nicomedia,  who 
was  related  to  him  by  his  mother's  fide,  and  who  took  care 
to  breed  him  up  in  the  Chriitian  faith  ;  but  at  the  fame  time 
put  him  into  the  hands  of  an  eunuch  called  Mardonius,  to 
teach  him  grammar.  This  eunuch  was  a  Pagan  ;  and  he 
had  one  Eulolius,  a  very  unfteady  Chriftian,  for  his  mailer 
in  rhetoric.  Julian  made  a  very  quick  progrefs  in  learning ; 
and,  being  fent  at  length  to  Athens  to  complete  his  edu- 
cation, he  became  the  darling  of  that  capital  nurfery  of  po- 
lite literature,  and  particularly  commenced  an  acquaintance 
•with  St.  Eafil  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzen.  This  lair,  how- 
ever, obfcrved  fomething  in  him  which  rendered  his  fmcerity 
in  the  Chrifiian  faith  fufpecled  :  and  it  is  certain,  that,  not- 
withitanding  all  the  care  of  his  preceptor  Eufebius,  this 
voung  prince  was  entirely  perverted  by  Maximus,  an  Ephe- 
fian  philofopher  and  magician.  His  coufm  Conflantius  the 
emperor  was  advertifed  of  his  conduct ;  and  Julian,  to  pre- 
vent the  effects,  and  fave  his  life,  profefTed  himfelf  a  monk, 
and  took  the  habit :  but,  under  this  figure  in  public,  he 
fecretly  embraced  Paganifm.  Some  time  before,  his  brother 
Gallus  and  he  had  taken  orders,  and  executed  the  office  of 
reader  in  the  church  ;  but  the  religious  fentiments  of  the  two 
brothers  were  widely  different. 

As  foon  as  Julian  had  attained  the  age  of  manhood,  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  law,  Conftantius,  at  the  felicitation 
of  his  confort,  the  emprefs  Eufebia,  raifed  him  to  the  dignity 
of  Cxfar  :  this  was  done  on  his  birth-day,  Nov.  6,  355  ; 
and  at  th'e  fame  time  the  emperor  gave  him  his  fifter  Helena 
in  marriage,  and  made  him  general  of  the  army  in  Gaul. 
Julian  filled  his  command  with  furprizing  abilities,  and 
fhewed  himfelf  every  way  equal  to  the  truft  j  which  was  the 
more  extraordinary,  as,  being  bred  to  the  church,  he  had 
never  had  any  inftru&ions  in  the  military  art,  Alfo,  the 
priiicip.il  fu  ers  under  him,  from  whom  he  waf  to  expect 
affiftarice,  were  very  backward  in  performing  this  fervice  ; 
retrained  apparently  by  the  danger  of  feeming  too  much 
attached  to  inV.,  and  thereby  incurring  the  emperor's  dif- 
pleafure,  whofe  jedoufy  on  this  head  was  nc  fecret.  Under 
Sill  thefe  difadvantagesj  our  young  warrior  performed  won- 
ders : 
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ders  :  he  was  not  afraid  to  undertake  the  enterprize  of  driv- 
ing the  Barbarians  out  of  Gaul ;  and  he  completed  the  de- 
fign  in  a  very  little  time,  having  obtained  one  of  the  moft 
fignal  victories  of  that  age  near  Strafbourg.  In  this  battle 
he  engaged  no  lefs  than  feven  German  kings,  one  of  whom 
was  the  famous  Chrodomairus ;  who  had  always  beaten  the 
Romans  till  this  time,  but  was  now  Julian's  prilbner.  The 
defeat  of  the  Salii  and  Chamavi,  French  people,  followed  at 
the  heels  of  this  victory  ;  and  the  Germans,  being  beaten 
again,  were  conftrained  to  beg  a  peace.  Our  hero  was 
crowned  with  thefe  glorious  laurels,  when  Conftantius,  who 
was  hard  prefled  by  the  Perflans,  fent  for  a  detachment  of 
troops  from  the  army  in  Gaul  to  augment  his  forces.  This 
order  was  ill  reliihed  by  the  Gauls,  who  ftomached  much 
the  going  to  fight  out  of  their  own  country.  Julian  took 
advantage  of  this  ill  humour,  and  got  himfelf  declared  em- 
peror by  the  army  ;  but,  not  being  able  to  prevail  with  Con- 
ftantius to  recognize  him  as  fuch,  he  went  with  thefe  troops 
to  Illyria,  where  he  continuea  till  the  death  of  Conftantius. 
which  happened  Nov.  3,  361. 

Julian  no  fooner  faw  hirnfeif  rr, after  of  the  world,  than  he 
threw  off  all  the  difguife  of  his  religion,  exprefsly  profefled 
himfelf  a  Pagan,  ordered  their  temples  to  be  fet  open,  and 
re-eftablifhed  their  worfhip :  he  alfo  a  {Turned  the  character 
and  ftation  of  the  fovereign  pontiff,  and  was  invefted  therein 
with  the  whole  Pagan  ceremonial,  refolving;  to  efface  the 

<^  *  «.-? 

mark  of  his  baptifm  by  the  blood  of  the  heathen  facrifices. 
In  fhort,  he  reiblved  to  effect  the  utter  ruin  of  Chriftianity  : 
and,  having  obferved  how  ill  violent  rneafures  had  anfwered 
the  purpofe  of  his  predeceiTors,  infomuch  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  blood  of  the  martyrs  had  proved  the  feed  of  the 
Chrirtian  church,  he  went  to  work  the  contrary  way ;  and 
employed  fuch  arms  againft  it,  as  muft  probably  have  ended 
in  its  deftru6iion,  had  it  been  a  mere  human  invention,  as 
-  he  reprefented  it.  We  find  in  this  emperor  all  the  great 
qualities  which  a  projector  could  conceive,  or  an  adverfary 
would  require,  to  fee u re  fuccefs.  He  was  eloquent  and 
liberal,  artful,  insinuating,  and  indefatigable  ;  which,  joined 
to  a  fevere  temperance,  a  love  of  juftice,  and  a  courage 
fuperior  to  all  trials,  firft  gained  him  the  affections,  and  foon 
after  the  peaceable  pofleffion,  of  the  whole  empire.  He  was 
bred  up  in  the  Chriftian  religion  from  his  infancy,  and  was 
obliged  to  profefs  it  to  the  time  he  aiiumed  the  purple.  His 
averhon  to  his  uncle  Conftantine  and  his  coufin  Conftantius, 
for  the  cruelties  exercifed  on  his  family,  had  prejudiced  him 

Hh  4  againft 
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againft  the  Chriftian  religion  ;  and  his  attachment  to  fome 
Platonic  fophift,  who  had  been  employed  in  his  education, 
gave  him  as  violent  a  bias  towards  Paganifm.  He  was  am- 
bitious ;  and  Paganifm,  in  fome  of  its  theurgic  rites,  had 
flattered  and  encouraged  his  views  of  the  diadem.  He  was 
vain,  which  made  him  afpire  to  the  glory  of  re-eflabi  idling 
the  ancient  rites.  He  was  extremely  knowing,  and  fond  of 
Grecian  literature,  the  very  foul  of  which,  in  his  opinion, 
was  the  old  theology :  but,  above  all,  notwithftanding  a 
confiderable  mixture  of  erithufiafm,  his  fuperftition  was  ex- 
ceflive,  and  what  nothing  but  the  blood  of  hecatombs  could 
appeafe. 

"With  thefe  difpofitions  he  came  to  the  empire,  and  con- 
fequently  with  a  determined  purpofe  of  fubverting  the  Chrif- 
tian and  reftoring  the  Pagan  worfhip.  His  predeceflbrs  had 
left  him  the  repeated  experience  of  the  inefficacy  of  down- 
right force.  The  virtue  of  the  paft  times  then  rendered  this 
effort  fruitlefs,  the  numbers  of  the  prefent  would  have  made 
it  now  dangerous  :  he  found  it  neceflary  therefore  to  change 
his  ground,  His  knowledge  of  human  nature  furnifhed  him 
with  arms  ;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  faith  he  had  abandon- 
ed, enabled  him  to  direct  thofe  arms  to  moft  advantage. 
He  began  with  re-eftablifhing  Paganifm  by  law,  and  grant- 
ing a  full  liberty  of  confcience  to  the  Chriftians.  On  this 
principle  he  reftored  thofe  to  their  civil  rights,  who  had  been 
banifhed  on  account  of  religion,  and  even  affected  to  recon- 
cile to  a  mutual  forbearance  the  various  feels  of  Chriftianity. 
Yet  he  put  on  this  mafk  of  moderation  for  no  other  purpofe, 
than  to  inflame  the  difTenfions  in  the  church.  He  then  nned 
and  banifhed  fuch  of  the  more  popular  clergy,  as  had  abufed 
their  power,  either  in  exciting  the  people  to  burn  and  deftroy 
Pagan  temples,  or  to  commit  violence  on  an  oppofite  feel  : 
and  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  their  turbulent  and  infolent 
manners  deferved  all  the  feverity  of  his  juftice.  He  proceed- 
ed to  revoke  and  take  away  thofe  immunities,  honours,  and 
revenues,  which  his  uncle  and  coufm  had  granted  to  the 
clergy.  Neither  was  his  pretence  for  this  altogether  unrea- 
fonable.  He  judged  the  grants  to.  be  exorbitant;  and,  be- 
fides,  as  they  were  attendant  on  a  national  religion,  when 
the  eftablifhment  came  to  be  transferred  from  Chriftianity  to 
Paganifm,  he  concluded  they  muft  follow  the  religion  of  the 
{late.  But  there  was  one  immunity  he  took  away,  which 
no  good  policy,  even  under  an  eftablifhment,  fhould  have 
granted  them  ;  and  this  was  an  exemption  from  the  civil  tri- 
bunals. He  went  ftiU  farther  :  he  difqualified  the  Chriftian 

laity 
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laity  for  bearing  office  in  the  {late  ;  and  even  this  the  fecu- 
rity  of  the  eftablifhed  religion  may  often  require.  But  his 
moft  illiberal  treatment  of  the  Chnftians,  was  his  forbidding; 

<^ 

the  profeffors  of  that  religion  to  teach  humanity  and  the 
iciences  in  the  public  fchools  [A],  His  more  immediate  de- 
fign  in  this,  was  to  hinder  the  youth  from  taking  impreilions 
to  the  difadvantage  of  Paganitm  j  his  remoter  view,  to  de- 
prive Chriftianity  of  the  fupport  of  human  literature.  Not 
content  with  this,  he  endeavoured  even  to  deftroy  what  was 
already  written  in  defence  of  Chriftianity.  With  this  view 
he  wrote  to  the  governor  and  treafurer-general  of  Egypt,  to 
fend  him  the  library  pf  George  bifhop  of  Alexandria,  who, 
for  his  cruelty  and  tyranny,  had  been  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
peeple :  nay,  to  fuch  a  length  did  his  averfion  to  the  name 
of  Chrift  carry  him,  as  to  decree,  by  a  public  edi6t,  that  his 
followers  fhould  be  no  longer  called  Chriftians,  but  Gali- 
leans ;  well  knowing  the  efficacy  of  a  nick-name  to  render 
a  profefiion  ridiculous.  Mean  while,  the  quarrels  and  ani- 
mofities  between  the  different  fecl:s  of  Chriftianity  furniihed 
him  with  the  means  of  carrying  on  thefe  projects.  Thus, 
being  well  affured  that  the  Arian  church  of  Edeffa  was  very 
rich,  he  took  advantage  of  their  oppreffing  and  perfecuting 
the  Valentinians,  to  feize  every  thing  belonging  to  that 
church,  and  divided  the  plunder  among  his  foldiers  ;  fcorn- 
fully  telling  the  Edeffians,  he  did  this  to  eafe  them  of  their 
burthens,  that  they  might  proceed  more  lightly,  and  with 
lefs  impediment,  in  their  journey  to  heaven.  He  went  far- 
ther (till,  if  we  may  believe  the  hiftorian  Socrates,  and,  in 
order  to  raife  money  to  defray  the  extraordinary  expence  of 
his  Perfian  expedition,  he  impofed  a  tax  or  tribute  on  all 
who  would  not  facrifice  to  the  Pagan  idols.  The  tax,  it  is 
true,  was  proportioned  to  every  man's  circumftances  j  how- 
ever, no  doubt,  it  was  fome  infringement  upon  his  acl:  of 
toleration.  And  though  he  forbore  perfecuting  to  death  by 
law,  which  would  have  been  a  direct  contradiction  to  that 
a£t,  yet  he  connived  at  the  fury  of  the  people,  and  the 
brutality  of  the  governors  of  provinces,  who,  during  his 
fhort  reign,  brought  many  martyrs  to  the  ftake.  He  put 
fuch  into  governments,  whofe  inhumanity  and  blind  zeal  for 
their  country  fuperftitions  were  moft  diftinguifhed.  And 
when  the  fuffering  churches  prefented  their  complaints  to 
him,  he  difmiffed  them  with  cruel  feoffs,  telling  them,  their 
religion  directed  them  to  fuffer  without  murmuring. 

[A]  Amm.  Marcellinus  cenfures  this  part  of  his  condudl,  as  a  breach  in  his 
general  character  of  humanity.     Lib.  xx.  c.  19. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  were  Julian's  efforts  to  fubvert  Chriilianity ;  and 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  behaviour  of  the  Chriitians 
furnifhed  pretence  enough  for  moft  of  the  proceedings  againft 
them  in  the  view  of  flate-policy.  Befides  that  they  branded 
the  ftate  religion,  and  made  a  merit  of  affronting  the  public 
v;or£hip,  it  is  well  known  that  they  were  continually  guilty 
of  feditions ;  and  did  not  fcruple  to  affert,  that  nothing  hin- 
dered them  from  engaging  in  open  rebellion,  but  the  impro- 
bability of  fucceeding  in  it  for  want  of  numbers.  Mean 
•while,  his  projects  to  fupport  and  reform  Paganifm  went 
hand  in  hand  with  his  attempts  to  deftroy  Chriftiamty.  He 
wrote,  and  he  preached,  in  defence  of  the  Gentile  fuperfli- 
tion,  and  has  himfelf  acquainted  us  with  the  ill  fuccefs  of  his 
miniftry  at  Beroea.  Of  his  controverfial  writings  his  an- 
fwerer,  Cyril,  hath  given  us  a  large  fpecimen,  by  which  we 
fee  he  was  equally  intent  to  recommend  Paganifm  and  to  dif- 
credit  revelation.  In  his  reformation  of  the  Gentile  fuper- 
itition,  he  endeavoured  to  hide  the  abfurdity  of  its  traditions 
by  moral  and  philofophicai  allegories.  Thefe  he  found  pro- 
vided for  him  principally  by  phiiofophers  of  his  own  feel, 
the  Platonifts.  For  they,  not  without  the  affiftance  of  the 
other  feels,  had,  ever  fince  the  appearance  of  Chriftianity, 
been  refining  the  theology  of  Paganifm,  to  oppofe  it  to  that 
of  Revelation  ;  under  pretence,  that  their  new  invented  alle- 
gories were  the  ancient  fpirit  of  the  letter,  which  the  firft 
poetical  divines  had  thus  conveyed  to  pofterity.  He  then 
attempted  to  correct  the  morals  of  the  Pagan  priefthood,  and 
regulate  them  on  the  practice  of  the  firft  Chriftians.  In  his 
epiftle  to  Arfacius,  he  not  only  requires  of  them  a  perfonal 
behaviour  void  of  offence,  but  that  they  reform  their  houfe- 
hold  on  the  fame  principle  :  he  directs,  that  they  who  attend 
at  the  altar,  mould  abftain  from  the  theatre,  the  tavern,  and 
the  exercife  of  all  ignoble  profeiTions ;  that  in  their  private 
character  they  be  meek  and  humble  ;  but  that,  in  the  acts 
£nd  offices  of  religion,  they  aiTume  a  character  conformable 
to  the  majefty  of  the  immortal  gods,  whofe  minirlers  they 
are.  And,  above  all,  he  recommends  to  them  the  virtues 
of  charity  and  benevolence.  With  regard  to  difcipline  and 
^religious  policy,  he  eftablilhed  readers  in  divinity ;  planned 
an  eftabliihment  for  the  order  and  parts  of  the  divine  offices; 
ckfigned  a  regular  and  formal  fervice,  with  days  and  hours 
of  \vorihip.  He  had  alfo  decreed  to  found  hofpitals  for  the 
poor,  monarteries  for  the  devout ;  and  to  prefcribe  and  en- 
join initiatory  and  expiatory  facrifices  j  with  inflections  for 
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converts,  and  a  courfe  of  penance  for  offenders  ;  and,  In  all 
things,  to  imitate  the  church  difcipline  at  that  time. 

But  the  indifference  and  corruptions  of  Paganifm,  joined 
to  the  inflexibility  and  perfeverance  of  the  Chriftians,  keep- 
ing his  project  from  advancing  with  the  fpeed  he  defired,  he 
grew  chagrined,  and  even  threatened,  after  his  return  from 
the  Perfian  expedition,  effectually  to  ruin  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion.    He  had  before,  in  purfuance  of  his  general  fcheme 
of  oppofmg  revelation  to  itfelf,  by  fetting   one  feel  againft 
another,  written  to  the  body  or  community  of  the  Jews  ; 
alluring  them  of  his  protection,  his  concern  for  their  former 
ill  ufage,  and  his  fixed  purpofe  to  fcreen  them  from  future 
oppreffion,  that  they  might  be  at  liberty,  and  in  a  difpofition, 
to  redouble  their  vows  for  the  profperity  of  his  reign  ;  and 
concluded  with  a  promife,  that  if  he  came  back  victorious 
from  the  Perfian  war,  he  would  rebuild  Jerufalem,  reftore 
them  to  their  pofieUions,  live  with  them  in  the  holy  city, 
and  join  with  them  in  their  worfhip  of  the  great  God  of  the 
univerfe.     The  rebuilding  of  the  temple  at  Jerufalem  was  a 
fure  means  of  deftroying  Chriilianity,  fince  the  final  deflruc- 
tion  of  that  temple  had  been  foretold  both  by  Chrift  and  his 
apoftles  ;  if  therefore  the  lye  could  be  given  to  their  predic- 
tions,   their  religion   would   be    no   more.     This   fcheme, 
therefore,    he  fet  about  immediately.     The  completing  of 
fuch  an  edifice  would  be  a  work  of  time,  and  he  pleafed  him- 
felf  with  the  glory  of  atchieving  fo  bold  an  enterprize.     Ac- 
cordingly, the  attempt  was  made,  and  what  was  the  confe- 
quence  will  be  feen  by  the   folio  wing  account  of  it  from 
Ammianus   Marceiiinus.       "   Julian,    having  been  already 
"  thrice  conful,  taking  Salluft  praefecl:  of  the  feveral  Gauls 
<c  for  his   colleague,  entered  a  fodrth  time  on  this  high  rna- 
tc  giftracy.     It  appeared  ftrange  to  fee  a  private  man  afib- 
"  ciated  with  Auguftus  ;  a  thing  which,  firice  the  confulate 
"  of  Dioclefian  and  Ariftcbulus,  hiftory  afforded  no  exam- 
cc  pie  of.     And    although   his  fenfibility  of  the   many  and 
<s  great  events,  which  this  year  was  likely  to  produce,  made 
him  very  anxious  for  the  future,  yet  he  pu  filed  on  the  va- 
rious  and  complicated  preparations  for  this  expedition  with 
the  utmoft  application;  and,  having  an  eye  in  every  quar- 
ter,  and  being  defirous  to  eternize  his  reign  by  the  great- 
nefs  of  his  atchievements,  he  projected  to  rebuild,  at  an 
immenfe  expence,  the  proud  and  magnificent  temple  of 
Jerufalem,    \vhich,    after  many  combats,    attended   with 
much  bloodfiied  on  both  fides,  during  the  fiege  by  Vefpa- 
fian,  was,  with  great  difficulty,  taken  and  deftroyed  by 
6  ^  Titus. 
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<c  Titus.  He  committed  the  conduct  of  this  affair  to  Aly~ 
"  pi  us  of  Antioch,  who  formerly  had  been  lieutenant  in 
"  Britain.  When,  therefore,  this  Alypius  had  fet  himfelf 
"•  to  the  vigorous  execution  of  his  charge,  in  which  he  had 
all  the  ailiftance  that  the  governor  of  the  province  could 
afford  him,  horrible  balls  of  fire  breaking  out  near  the 
foundations,  with  frequent  and  reiterated  attacks,  render- 
ed the  place  from  time  to  time  inacceflible  to  the  fcorched 
and  blafted  workmen  ;  and  the  victorious  element  contU 
nuing  in  this  manner  obftinately  and  refolutely  bent,  as 
it  were,  to  drive  them  to  a  diftance,  Alypius  thought  beft 
to  give  over  the  enterprize.  In  the  mean  time,  though 
Julian  was  ftill  at  Antioch  when  this  happened,  yet  he 
was  fo  wholly  taken  up  by  the  Perfian  expedition,  that  he 
had  not  leifure  to  attend  to  it.  He  fet  out  foon  after  apon 
that  expedition,  in  which  he  fucceeded  very  well  at  firft; 
and  taking  feveral  places  from  the  Perfians,  he  advanced 
44  as  far  as  Ctefipho  without  meeting  with  any  body  to  op- 
"  pofe  him.  However,  there  paffed  feveral  engagements  in 
*c  this  place,  in  which  it  is  faid  the  Romans  had  almoft  al- 
*c  ways  the  advantage ;  but  the  di  ft  relied  condition  of  their 
ifc  army,  for  want  of  neceffaries,  obliged  them  to  come  to  a 
44  deciiive  battle.  This  was  begun  June  26,  363,  and  vic- 
4t  tory  appeared  to  declare  itfejf  on  their  fide  ;  when  Julian, 
<c  who  was  engaged  perfonally  in  the  fight  without  his  helmet, 
*c  received  a  mortal  wound  upon  his  head,  which  put  a  pe- 
^  riod  to  his  life  the  following  night." 

We  have,  in  the  courfe  of  this  memoir,  had  occafion  to 
exhibit  fome  qualities  to  the  difadvantage  of  Julian  ;  yet  we 
muft  in  juftice  add,  that  he  was  fober  and  vigilant,  free  from 
the  debaucheries  of  women,  and,  to  fum  up  all,  remarkably 
mild,  merciful,  good-natured,  and,  in  general,  moil  amia- 
ble ;  excepting  but  what  was  owing  to  his  averfion  to  Chrif- 
tianity.  Befides  his  anfwer  to  St.  Cyril,  and  Mifopogon, 
he  wrote  fome  other  difcourfes,  epiftles,  5cc.  which  are  fo 
many  proofs  of  a  genius  and  erudition  extraordinary ;  and 
written  in  fo  elegant  a  ftyje,  that  his  letters  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  grammar  fchools  among  the  Greek  claffics. 
And  his  refcripts  in  the  Theodofian  code  fhew,  that  he 
made  more  good  laws  in  the  fhort  time  of  his  reign,  than 
any  emperor  either  before  or  after  him.  His  works  were 
publiihed  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Spanheim  in  1696,  2  vols. 
folio. — "  Select  Works  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  and  fome 
•c  Pieces  of  the  Sophift  Libanius,  tranilated  from  the  Greek, 
*'  with  Notes  from  Petau,  La  Bleterie,  Gibbon,  &c.  To 
£  which  is  added?  The  Hiftory  of  the  Emperor  Jovians 
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**  from  the  French  of  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie/'  have  been 
jufl  very  ably  publifnedj  1784,  by  the  Rev.  John  Duncombe, 
M.  A.  in  two  vols.  8vo. 

JULIO  ROMANO,  an  Italian  painter,  the  difciple  of 
Raphael,  with  whom  he  was  a  particular  favourite.  He  fol- 
lowed his  mailer's  gout,  not  only  in  the  execution  of  the  de-* 
figns  he  gave  him,  but  alfo  in  thofe  he  made  himfelf.  Ra- 
phael treated  him  as  hisfon,  and  left  him  his  heir  jointly  with 
Giovanni  Francelco  Penni.  After  Raphael's  death,  thefe 
two  painters  finifhed  feveral  pictures,  which  their  mafler  had 
left  imperfect.  Julio's  genius  was  not  wholly  abforbed  in  the 
art  of  painting,  he  likewife  underfiood  architecture  perfectly. 
The  cardinal  Medicis,  afterwards  Clement  VII.  employed 
him  to  build  the  palace,  which  at  this  day'  is  called  la  Vigne 
Madame;  andy  having  finifhed  the  architecture,  he  did  the 
painting,  and  oth^r  decorations,  The  death  of  Leo  X.  was 
a  blow  to  Julio  j  for  had  his  fuccefTor,  Adrian  VI,  reigned 
above  a  year,  the  fine  arts  would  have  been  extinct  in  Rome, 
and  all  the  artifls  ftarved :  but  both  revived  under  his  fuc- 
eellbr  Clement  VII.  who,  as  foon  as  he  was  Pope,  fet  Julio 
to  paint  the  hall  of  Conftantine,  where  Raphael  had  bes£un 
the  hiflory  of  that  emperor.  This  work  being  finifhed,  he 
drew  feveral  pictures  for  churches  and  private  perfons.  Ac 
length  he  left  Rome,  and  went  to  Mantua,  being  invited  to 
that  city  by  Frederico  di  Gonzaga.  This  invitation  was 
very  lucky  j  for,  having  made  the  defigns  of  20  lewd  prints, 
which  were  engraved  by  Marc  Antonio,  with  infcriptions  in 
verfe  compofed  by  Aretine,  he  had  been  feverely  punifhed  had 
he  (laved  at  Rome  :  for  Antonio  was  thrown  into  a  gaol, where 
,  he  fuffered  a  great  deal  of  mifery,  and  would  certainly  have 
died  under  it,  had  not  the  intereil  of  the  cardinal  of  Medicis 
and  Baccio  Bandinelli  faved  him.  Mean  while,  Julio  fol- 
lowed his  bufinefs  at  Mantua,  where  he  left  immortal  proofs 
of  his  great  abilities.  He  built  the  palace  T.  and  made 
the  city  of  Mantua  finer,  ilronger,  and  healthier  than  be- 
fore. As  to  his  painting,  we  may  affirm,  it  was  at  Mantua 
chiefly  that  his  genius  took  wing,  and  that  he  fhewed  himfelf 
to  be  what  he  was.  However,  his  manner  beo;an  fo  change 
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at  lall,  his  colouring  into  black  and  red,  and  his  defign  into 
the  fevere  ;  and  held  fo  till  his  death,  which  happened  at 
Mantua,  1546,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  marquis,  who  loved 
him  as  his  brother.  He  was  a  married  man,  and  \vas  fur- 
vived  by  two  children. 

De  riles  gives  us  the  following  critique  upon  his  works. 
Julio  Romano,  he  fayf,  v/cis  the  £ru3  the  rncfl  learned.,  and 
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the  moft  perfevering  difciple  of  Raphael.  His  imagination, 
which  was  as  it  were  buried  in  the  execution  of  the  defigns 
of  his  mafter,  as  long  as  he  v/as  his  difciple,  when  fhe  found 
berfelf  free,  took  wing  at  once  ;  or  rather,  as  a  torrent,  that 
being  penned  up,  breaks  over  its  banks,  and  nifties  with  an 
impetuous  courfe  :  fo  Julio  Romano,  after  having  produced 
feveral  eafel  -pieces,  and  painted  great  Works  in  the  Vatican- 
hall,  from  Raphael's  defigns,  before  and  after  Raphael's  death, 
prefently  changed  his  manner,  when  his  genius  was  at  liberty, 
and  fuffered  it  to  take  its  rapid  courfe,  as  is  to  be  feen  in  his 
paintings  at  Mantua  :  however,  it  was  not  that  graceful  vein, 
nor  that  fort  fire  pf  fancy,  which,  though  borrowed  before, 
yet  made  it  doubtful  whether  fome  of  the  pictures  were  his  or 
his  matter's.  When  he  was  entirely  free,  and  the  piece  all 
his  own,  he  animated,  it  with  ideas  more  ievere,  more  extra- 
ordinary, and  even  more  expreflive,  but  lefs  natural,  than  the 
works  of  Raphael.  His  inventions  were  adorned  by  poefy, 
and  his  difpofitions  uncommon  and  of  a  good  gout.  His 
{ludies  in  polite  learning  were  of  great  fervice  to  him  in  his 
painting  ;  for,  in  deligning  the  antique  fculptures,  he  drew 
thofe  proofs  of  learning  which  we  obferve  in  his  pictures, 
It  feems  by  his  works,  that  his  thoughts  were  wholly  taken 
up  with  the  grandeur  of  his  poetical  ideas  j  and  that,  to  exe- 
cute them  with  the  fame  fire  that  he  conceived  them,  he  con- 
tented himfelf  with  the  practice  of  defign,  which  he  had 
chofen  without  varying  the  airs  of  his  heads  or  his  draperies. 
It  is  vifible  alfo,  that  his  colouring,  which  was-  never  very 
good,  became  worfe  at  laft  ;  for  his  local  colours  [A],  which 
were  compofed  of  brick  colour  and  black,  were  not  fupport-  / 
cd  by  any  intelligence  of  the  claro-obfcuro  [B].  His  fierce 
way  of  defigning,  and  his  terrible  expreilions,  became  fo  ha- 
bitual to  him,  that  his  works  are  eafy  to  be  known.  This 
manner  is  very  great,  it  is  true,  being  formed  after  the  an- 
tique bafib-relievos,  which  he  had  carefully  ftudied,  and  efpe- 
ci  ally  the  Trajan  and  Antonine  pillars,  which  he  defigned 
throughout  :  yet,  thefe  fine  things,  which  are  fufiicient  of 
themfeives  to  make  a  fkilful  fculptor,  mufr,  be  accompanied 
with  the  varieties  of  nature  to  form  a  great  painter.  The 
draperies,  which  commonly  contribute  to  the  majefty  of  fi- 
gures, are  the  faame  of  his,  being  poor  and  of  an  ill  gout. 


[A]  The  local  colour  is  that  which  well  on  particular  objects  as  on  a  pic- 
is  natural  to   each  objeft  -in  whatever  turc  :  on  particular  objec~ls,  to  give  therrf 
place  it  is  found  ;  which  diftinguifhes  a  convenient  relievo    and    roundnefs  ; 
it  from  others,  and  pei-fec~lly  marks  its  and  in  the  picture  in  general,  to  expofe 
character.  the  objects  with  pleafure  to  the  .view  of 

[B]  This  is  the  art  of  diftributing  the  fpedators,  by  giving  the  eye  an  oc- 
lights  and  ihadows  advantageoufly,  as  cai;on  to  reft. 

There 
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There  is  little  variety  to  be  feen  in  the  airs  of  his  heads  ; 
that  which  is  to  be  found  in  his  works,  confifts  only  in  the 
different  kinds  of  obje6ls^  of  which  his  compofitions  are  full, 
and  in  the  adjuftments  which  enrich  them,  and  proceeds 
from  the  univerfality  of  his  genius  for  all  iorts  of  painting : 
he  did  all  well  alike,  landfchapes  and  animals  ;  by  which 
means  his  productions,  for  what  they  contain,  will  always  be 
admired  by  the  judicious. 

JULIUS  II.  called  before  Julian  de  la  Ruvere,  was  borrt 
at  Arbizuola  about  1440,  being  the  fon  of  Raphael  de  la  Ru- 
vere, brother  to  Pope  Sixtus  1 V.  He  had  been  fucceffively 
bimop  of  Carpentras,  Albano,  Oftia,  Bologna,  and  Avig- 
non. He  had  alfo  been  dean  of  the  college  of  cardinals ; 
and  was  created  one  himfelf  in  1471,  by  his  uncle  Sixtus,. 
who  had  likewife  given  him  the  command  of  the  ecclefiailical 
troops  againft  fome  rebels  in  Ombria  :  an  employ,  which- 
exa&ly  fuited  his  genius.  In  1480,  he  was  fent  legate  into 
France  j  was  afterwards  at  the  head  of  a  party  in  four  con- 
claves ;  and,  at  laft,  had  the  addrefs  of  raifmg  himfelf  to  the 
pontificate.  There  was  a  very  fmgular  circumftance  in  his 
eleftion  ;  for  he  may  be  faid  to  have  been  made  Pope,  before 
the  cardinals  entered  the  conclave :  he  was  fure  of  it,  and 
was  Pope  at  his  coming  into  it,  in  defiance  of  the  proverb, 
that  he  who  is  Pope  at  his  entering  into  the  conclave}  comes 
out  a  cardinal.  This  fudden  election  was  the  more  extra- 
ordinary, as,  having  always  {hewed  himfelf  of  a  turbulent 
and  formidable  difpofition,  he  mud  neceftarily  have  created 
himfelf  enemies  among  perfons  of  high  diftinction.  But 
money  and  intrigue  will  effect  all  things ;  and  he  was  actual- 
ly elected  the  very  night  of  their  firft  entrance  into  the  con- 
clave, between  the  lait  of  October,  and  the  nril  of  Novem- 
ber, 1503. 

As  no  man  was  ever  formed  with  a  more  martial  foul  than 
he,  fo  it  is  faid,  that  he  took  the  name  of  Julius  in  memory 
of  Julius  Ca?far.  Moreover,  we  are  told,  that,  contrary  to 
the  cuftorn  of  his  predecefibrs,  he  wore  his  beard  long,  in 
order  to  give  himfelf  a  more  venerable  afpecr,.  One  of  the 
firii:  exercifes  of  his  Ibvcreignty  was  the  bull  of  difpenfation 
for  the  marriage  of  Henry  then  prince  of  Wales,  with  Ca- 
tharine of  Arragon,  his  brother's  widow  ;  the  bull  was 
granted  Dec.  12,  1503.  However,  when  the  Englifn  am- 
bafiadcrs  arrived  the  following  year  at  Rome,  to  do  homage- 
to  the  Pope  for  their  kingdoms,  and  -prefented  their  letters 
of  credence,  beginning  in  thefe  terms,  "  Henry,  by  the 
"  grace  of  God,  king  of  England  and  France,  and  lord  of 
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ec  Ireland ;"  Robert,  bimop  of  Roufillon,  ambafTador.  erf 
France,  being  prefent,  immediately  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
begged  the  Pope. not  to  receive  the  Englifh  ambaiTadors  in 
that  quality ;  which  was  granted  by  his  holinefs  j  accord- 
ingly, the  words  "  and  France"  were  expunged.  And  the 
French  ambaflador  caufed  an  act  thereof  to  be  entered  in 
proper  form. 

Notwithftanding  the  notorious  fimony  which  raifed  Julius 
to  the  popedom,  he  publifhed  a  bull  in  1565,  by  which  it 
was  ordained,  that  in  cafe  of  fimony  in  the  eledtion  of  the 
Popes,  either  pradtifed  by  the  elected  or  the  electors,  the 
election  fhould  be  deemed  null ;  that  an  adlion  might  be 
brought  againft  the  elected,  as  againft  an  heretic,  and  the 
affiftance  of  the  fecular  arm  implored,  to  punifh  him  by  de- 
pofition  :  that  both  himfelf  and  all  that  had  concurred  in  his 
election  fhould  be  deprived  of  the  cardinalate,  and  of  every 
benefice,  fief,  dignity,  and  eflate,  that  they  pofiefled  ;  and, 
laftly,  that  thofe  cardinals  who  had  not  confented  to  this  fi- 
mony, might  elecl:  another  Pope,  and  call  a  general  council 
upon  the  occafion.  This  was  a  very  good  bull  :  he  fum- 
moned  alfo,  in  1512,  a  council  to  meet  at  the  Lateran,  and 
eftablifhed  a  congregation  confifting  of  eight  cardinals,  iii 
order  to  reftore  the  difcipline,  to  reform  the  manners,  to  fup- 
prefs  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  to  take 
away  other  abufes  that  had  crept  into  the  church  :  he  made 
a  fpeech  upon  the  fcandal  of  thefe  corruptions  in  that  court, 
which  ought  to  be  the  manfion  of  virtue  and  the  centre  of 
holinefs  ;  whence  the  whole  univerfal  church  might  draw,  as 
from  a  pure  fountain,  their  rules  and  maxims  of  good  man- 
ners, as  well  as  the  principles  of  religion.  The  fovereign 
pontiff,  continued  he,  ought  to  fanclify  thofe  whom  he  pre- 
fers, and  none  but  faints  ought  to  be  preferred  by  him,  &c. 
All  this  notwithftanding,  he  troubles  himfelf  little  about  the 
reformation  cf  manners :  his  predominant  pailion  was  war  ; 
and  accordingly  we  find  him  figuring  under  the  banner  of 
Bellona,  much  more  than  that  of  Chrifl. 

As  he  entered  upon  the  pontificate  in  an  ill  humour  with 
the  Venetians,  who  had  conquered  and  taken  a  great  num- 
ber of  places,  which  the  Pope  laid  claim  to,  he  ftruck  up  a 
formidable  league  with  the  emperor  and  the  French  king 
againil  that  republic  [A]  ;  fo  that  the  Venetians  were  threat- 
ened with  imminent  ruin.  But  they  found  their  fafety  in 
the  flownefs  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  in  the  incon- 

[A]  The  Pope's    pretcnfions    were     Cafena,with  all  the  cities  and  demefnee 
con'fiderable  j  for  he  hid  claim  to  Ra-     belonging  to  them, 
venna,  Cervia,  Faenza,  Rimini,  Imola, 

ftaftc/j 
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ftancy,  not  to  fay  perfidy  of  the  Pope,  who,  feeing  the 
powerful  army  which  was  lent  into  Italy  by  Lewis  XII.  pre- 
fentlv  erew  iealous  of  that  monarch,  as  defiQ-nin?  to  reduce 

J     &  J  1  1    •  1  •       •  T  »    • 

a  great  part  or  the  country  under  his  dominion*  In  this 
difpofition,  he  fet  the  emperor  againft  Lewis,  who  thereupon 
difbanded  his  army,  and  had  returned  immediately  to  France, 
had  not  he  been  flopped  by  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  who  de- 
fired  to  have  a  conference  with  him.  The  two  monarchs 
had  accordingly  an  interview  at  Savona,  where  it  is  faid  they 
entered  into  meafures  for  depofmg  Julius  by  a  council ;  and 
Maximilian  entered  into  the  fame  defign.  Mean  while,  the 
Pope  had  raifed  an  army  ;  and,  putting  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  it,  had  begun  to  execute  his  defigns,  by  taking  Baglioni, 
Bologna,  and  Peroufa.  He  then  proceeded  directly  againft 
the  Venetians  :  that  republic,  befides  Cervia,  which  they 
had  held  for  almoft  two  centuries,  and  Ravenna  from  1441$ 
were  ftill  mafters  of  many  places  in  Romagna,  At  firft, 
Julius  demanded  thefe  demefnes  in  a  civil  manner,  but  that 
proving  ineffectual,  he  had  recourfe  to  arms  ;  and  being  un- 
able to  fuftain  the  whole  weight  of  the  war  by  himfelf,  he 
laid  afide  his  refentments  againft  Maximilian,  Lewis,  and 
Ferdinand,  and  even  projected  an  alliance  with  thefe  three 
princes.  A  vaft  defign  !  yet  he  found  means  to  erFecl  it  j 
and  the  league  was  concluded  at  Cambray  in  1508,  whence 
it  took  its  name. 

The  emperor  and  Lewis  immediately  figned  the  treaty ; 
but  the  Pope,  though  the  cardinal  d'Amboife  had  figned  in 
his  name,  {hewed,  by  his  conduct,  that  he  had  no  intention 
to  go  on  fo  fail.  He  feared  the  confequences  of  the  em- 
peror's obtaining  an  eft ablifh meat  in  Italy  ;  nor  did  he 
enough  affect  Lewis  XII.  to  increafe  his  power.  He  chofe 
rather  to  recover  the  demefnes  of  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate3 
without  favouring  either  of  the  two  fovereigns.  Wherefore, 
as  the  Venetians  feemed  to  be  alarmed  by  the  league,  he  firft 
founded  their  ambaffaciors,  to  know  if  their  mafters  were 
difpofed  to  give  any  fatisfadtion  to  the  holy  fee  by  furrendry? 
at  leaft  of  Faenza  and  Rimini.  But,  this  being  rejected  by 
that  fenate,  the  Pope  accepted  and  ratified  the  famous  league 
of  Cambray,  March  22,  1509:  and,  as  foon  as  he  under- 
flood  the  French  were  drawing  their  cannon  againft  the  re- 
public, he  began  to  lance  his  thunderbolts  the  fame  way ; 
and  publiihed  a  monitory  in  form  of  a  bull,  admoniihing 
them  to  reftore  the  ulurped  demefnes  of  the  church,  with 
all  the  profits  they  had  received  from  them,  urwin  pain  of 
putting  the  city  of  Venice  itfelf,  with  ail  its  territories,  un- 
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der  an  interdict.     The  Venetians,    on  their  fide,    avoided 
this  ftroke  by   appealing,  as   ufual,    to  a   general   council  : 
upon  which  the  Pope  publilhed  a  fecond  bull,  July  i,  1509, 
wherein  he  actually  interdicted  the  whole  country  of  Venice -~ 
and  all  its  inhabitants^ 

It  is  foreign  to  our  plan  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  feve- 
ral  conquefts  made  by  the  king  of  France,  the  emperor,  and 
the  Pope,  over  the  Venetians.  It  is  fufTicrent  to  obferve,. 
that  the  Pope  became  matter  of  the  citadel  of  Ravenna  -r 
and  the  doge  wrote  to  him  in  the  moft  fubrmffive  language, 
leaving  him  to  make  his  own  terms  without  referve,  provided 
he  would  receive  fix  ambailadors,  to  beg  abfolution  from  the 
eenfures  they  had  incurred,  and  admit  them  to  kifs  his  feet. 
The  Pope  was  fo  much  foftened  by  this  ftibmiffion,  that,  in 
fpite  of  all  oppofition  from  the  princes  in  league  with  himy 
he  propcfed  in  the  confiftory  to  receive  thefe  ambafiadors,. 
to  which  the  cardinals  coniented.  Thus  Julius  reunited 
himfeif  with  the  Venetians :  he  ftruck  up  alia  a  new  treaty 
with  Lewis  XII.  by  which  the  latter  yielded  to  the  Pope  the 
nomination  of  all  the  bifnoprics  then  vacant  in  his  domi- 
nions, without  comprehending  thefe  which  fnould  hereafter 
become  vacant ;  but  this  article  of  the  vacant  bimoprics 
created  new  broils  between  them  ;  and  though  this  affair  was 
accommodated,  yet  the  Pope,  little  regarding  the  crime  of 
perfidy,  raifed  all  his  forces  againft  Lewis.  Upon  this,  the 
emperor,  who  had"  recovered  all  his  ancient  demefnes  by  the: 
afiiftance  of  France,  made  a  new  treaty  with  Lewh  againft 
the  Venetians  ;  which  ~  heth  i  .  >  fuch  a  confternation, 

that  :  r.  -  .  ,  mie!ves  abiblutely  under  the  Pope's  direc- 
tor), who,  in  return,  projected  a  '-r^ue  againft  France,  into 
which  he  actually  engr.c;  "tons.  This  was  in 

1510.  The  (hort  remainder  cf  this  Pope's  reign  was  little 
elfe  but  a  (cries  of  lieges  and  campaigns,  in  which  the  Pope 
himfeif  did  not  hen;. ate  to  undergo  all  the  labours  and  hard- 
fhips  of  the  lov:eft  officers  under  him.  Hence,  at  the  fiege 
of  Miranda 'a,  as  Monftrelet  remarks,  cc  Julius  abandoned 
*f-  St.  Peer's  chair,  to  afiume  the  title  of  Mars,  the  god  of 
war;  to  difplay  his  three  cro-.vns  in  the  field,  and  to  deep 
in  a  watch-tower  ;  and  God  knows,  what  a  charming 
"  figure  thefe  mitres,  croiTes,  and  croficrs  made,  fluttering 
"  up  and  dcv/n  the  fields.  The  devil  was  not  fo  filly  as  to 
*4  be  there,  for  benedictions  were  too  cheap.' 

'  A 

-Te  died,  Feb.  2^,  151 3,  aged  above  yo.  "he  martial 
humour  of  this  Pope  g?.ve  occniion  to  many  \vritcrs  to  afiert> 
that  he  one  day  threw  St.  Peter's  keys  into  the  Tiber,  in. 

order 
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aer  to  make  ufe  only  of  St.  Paul's  fword  :   and   it  mav  be 
laid,  that  if  he  was  not   endowed    with   the  qualities  which 
form  the  good  bifhop,  he  had  at  leaft  thofe  o;  a  conquering 
prince.     He  had  great  courage,   and  a  head  well  turned  for 
politics,  by  which  he  formed  alliances,  or  broke  them,  as  it 
fuited  his  intereft.     He  was   a  lover  of  wine   and  women, 
loldier-like,  and    is   even   accuied  of  iporting  with  his  own 
lex.     There  is  not  a  fmgle  crime  he  efcapes  being  accuied 
of,  in  a  fatire  intituled,  "       iius  Exclufus,  or,    A  Dialogue 
"  of  Pope  J  ulius  with  St.   Peter  at  Paradife-gate ;"  where 
he  is  alfo  charged  as  eaten  up  with  a  filthy  difeafe  [E].    How- 
ever, he  did  not  fail  to  copy  his  predeceiTors  in   the  fpirit  of 
enlarging  the  power  and  dominion  of  the  papal  fee  [c]  :  and 
this  will  alwavs  atone  for  a  multitude  of  fins. 


j 


[p]  This  fatire,  become  exceeding-  K  At  leaf!,  I  kno\v  of  no  perfon  in  his 

ly  fcarce,  hath  lately  been  reprinted  by  "  days,  befides    '.            \  \vho   can   be 

Dr.    Jortin,  in    the    Aprcn.iix    to   his  "  i'uppofed  to  h_ .            :  both  able  and 

'((  Life  of  Erafmus.'"     It  hath  ufually  "  \viilir.g  to  write  it."'     Yet  Erafmus 

been   afcribed   to  Erafrnus  ;   and,  uys  ahvavc  difcwned  it  in  the  moft  pererap- 

Jortin,  "•  I  do  not  wonder  at  i: :   f;r  it  tory  and  folemn  mar.ncr. 

*'  is  very  elegant   and   ingenious,  and  [c]   See  more  of  this  Pope's  h'. 

tl  very  much  in  Ms  manner  snd  ilyle.     in  Bernbo's  <••  Hiiiory  of  \ 

JUNIUS    (ADRIAN),    a  learned    Hollander,  was'  born, 
15119  or  1512,  at  Horn,  of  which  place  his  father  had  not 
only  been  fecretary,  but  five  times  burgomafler.      .  _?.vir^- 
palTed  through  his  nrfi  {ladies  at  Haerlem   and  Lou  vain,  he 
fixed  upon  phyiic   for  his  profelHcn  ;   and,  for  his  improve- 
ment therein,  refolved  to  travel  abroad.     Accordingly,  go- 
ing firft  to  France,  he  put  himfelf  under  the  care  oT  James 
Houlier,  a  celebrated  phyfician  at  Paris.     From  thence  he 
v/ent  to  Bologna  in   Italy,  where  he  was  admitted  IVl.  D. 
and  afterwards,  palTing   through  feveral  parts  of  Gcrrr.L.r.v, 
crofTed  the  Channel  into  England.      Here   he  became  phvi"i- 
cian  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk  in   154.5,  and  was  af:er.va: ds 
retained   in  that  quality  by  a  ceitain  great  lady.     He  con- 
tinued in  England  feveral  years,    and    wrote   manv   books 
there;    among   others.,  a   Greek  and    L::iin   Lexicon.      He 
dedicatee!  this  work,  in  1548,  to  Edward  VI.  with  the  title 
of  kintr.    Edward  not  being  acknowledged  fuch  by  the  Pope, 
our  author,  who  was  of  that  religion,  fell  under  the  difplea- 
fure  of  the  court  of  Rome,  for  his  dedication,  and  was  pro- 
fecuted  for  it  a  long;  time  after.      His  y/orks  were  put  into 

O  * 

the  "Index  Expurtiatorius,"  .icre  he  was  branded  rs  a 
Calyinifr,  and  an  author  "  darnnats  memori^,'*  of  con- 
demned memwv  ;  a  diferace  which  iiave  him  q-vcat  u 

'     3  -          -r     .  ~ 
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ncfs  and  concern  :  and,  in  order  to  be  freed  from  It,  harntg 
laid  his  cafe  befqre  cardinal  Granville,  he  applied,  by  the 
advice  of  Arias  Montanus,  dire&ly  to  the  Pope,  and  pre- 
pared an  apology,  (hewing  the  indifpenfable  neceffity  he 


under  of  giving  Edward  the  title  of  king,  and  at  the  fame- 
time  protecting  he  had  always  been  a  good  Catholic. 

Before  the  death  of  Edward,  he  returned  to  his  own  coun- 

try, and  led  a  fedentary  life,  flicking  clofcly  to  his  ftudy  : 

but,  upon  the  acceffion  of  queen  Maryr  he  returned  thither  ; 

and,  being  a  very  good  poet,  he  publifhed,.  in  1554*  an  epi- 

thalamium  on  the  marriage  of  Philip  II.  with  that  queen. 

This  addrefs  was  well  judged,  and  could  not  fail  of  making 

an  eclat,  and   introducing  him  in  a  favourable  light  to  that 

court  ;  whence  he  would  probably  have  made  a  confiderabl'e 

fortune,  had  not  the  turbulent  ilate  of  thofe  times  driven  him 

home  again.     He  confined  himfelf  fome  time  in  Horn,  but 

after  a   while  fettled  at  Haerlem  ;  and  repaired  the  difap- 

pointment  he  met  with,  refpe£Hng  his  finances  in  England, 

by  marrying  a  handfome  young  gentlewoman,  who  brought 

him  a  good  fortune  :  which  he  knew  how  to  improve  b-y 

making  the  moft  of  the  dedications  to  his  books,  of  which 

he  published  three  at  Haerlem  in  1556.    Some  years  after  he- 

accepted  an  offer  from  the  king  of  Denmark,  to  be  his  phy- 

fician,  with  a  confiderable  falary,  and  removed  to  Copen- 

hagen ;  but,  neither  liking  the  climate  nor  genius  of  the  in- 

habitants, he  left  the  country  very  abruptly,  without  even 

taking  leave  of  the  king.    This  was  probably  in  1564.     Re- 

turning to  Haerlem,  he  practifed  phyiic,  and  was  made  prin- 

cipal of  the  college  or  great  Ichool  in  that  town.     He  con- 

tinued there  till  the  place  was  befieged  by  the  Spaniards  in. 

1573*  when  he  found  means  to  get  out  of  it,  by  obtaining 

leave  to  attend  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  defired  his  a  {lift  - 

?.nce  as  a  phyfician  :  but  the  rifling  and  plundering  of  his  li- 

brary, when  the  city  was  taken,  threw  him  into  the  utmoft 

grief.     He  had  left  a  great  many  works  in  it,  which  had  coil 

him  much  pains  and  labour  ;  and  the  lofs  was  aggravated  by 

this  circumftance,  that  they  were  almofl  fit  for  the  prefs.    In 

this  exigency  he  went  to   Middleburgh,  where   the  prince 

bad  procured  him  a  public  falary  to  practife  phyfic  :  but  the 

air  of  the  country  did  not  agree  with  his  conliitution  ;  and 

lie  fell  into  fome  diforders,  which,  with  the  grief  he  felt  for 

the  lofs  of  his  library,  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  1575.    There 

was  a  defign  to  have  given  him  a  profefTormip  at  Leyden, 

which  univerfity  was  but  juft  rifmg  when  he  died.     He  had 

a  prodigious  memory,  which  enr.bl.cd  him  to  treafure  up  a 
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vafl  flock  of  learning.  Befides  his  (kill  in  phync,  which 
\vas  his  prcfeffion,  he  was  an  hiftorian,  poet,  philofopher, 
and  underftood  perfectly  eight  languages.  His  works  make 
up  24  articles,  among  which  are,  fc4  Lexicon  Graeco-La- 
"  tinum,  1548  ;"  "  Adagicrum  ab  Erafmo  orniilbrum 
<c  centurias  o;5to  5c  dimidia,  1558;  Batavia,  1588:"  which 
laft  was  publifned  after  his  death,  as  others  of  his  pieces 
were. 

JUNTOS  or  Du  JON  (FRANCIS),  profeflbr  of  divinity 
at  Ley  den,  was  deicended  of  a  noble  family  j  and  born  at 
Bourgeg,  in  1545.  At  13,  he  began  to  ftudy  the  law;  and 
afterwards  went  to  Geneva,  to  itudy  the  languages ;  but, 
being  reftrained  and  defeated  in  his  purfuits,  for  want  of  a 
proper  fupport  from  his  family,  he  refolved  to  get  his  bread 
by  teaching  fchooL  He  followed  this  way  of  life  in  Geneva, 
till  1565  ;  when  he  was  made  miniiier  of  the  Walloon- 
church  at  Antwerp.  But  this  was  both  a  troublefome  and 
dangerous  poft,  on  account  of  the  tumultuous  conflicts  be- 
tween the  Papifts  and  Proteftants  at  that  time :  and  he  was 
foon  obliged  to  quit  it,  and  to  withdraw  into  Germany.  He 
went  firft  to  Heidelberg,  where  the  elector,  Frederic  III. 
received  him  very  graciouily.  He  then  made  a  vifit  to  his 
mother,  who  was  ftill  living  at  Bourges ;  after  which,  re- 
turning to  the  Palatinate,  he  was  made  minifter  of  the  church 
of  Schoon  there.  This  was  but  a  fmall  congregation  ;  and, 
while  he  held  it,  he  was  fent  by  the  elector  to  the  prince  of 
Orange's  army,  during  the  unfuccefsful  expedition  of  1568. 
He  continued  chaplain  to  that  prince,  till  the  troops  returned 
into  Germany ;  when  he  relumed  his  church  in  the  Palati- 
nate, and  reiided  upon  it  till  1579.  This  year  his  patron, 
the  elector,  appointed  him  to  translate  the  Old  Teftament, 
jointly  with  Tremellius  :  and  this  employ  brought  him  to 
Heidelberg.  He  afterwards  read  public  lectures  atNeuftadt, 
till  prince  Cafimir,  adminiftrator  of  the  electorate,  gave  him 
the  divinity  profeiTor's  chair  at  Heidelberg.  He  returned  into 
France  with  the  duke  de  Buillon  ;  and  paving  his  refpects  to 
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Henry  IV.  that  prince  fent  him  upon  feme  employ  to  Ger- 
many. Returning  to  give  an  account  of  the  difcharge  of 
his  com  million,  and  paffing  through  Holland,  he  was  invited 
to  be  divinity  profeffor  at  Leyden  ;  and,  obtaining  the  per- 
fniffion  of  the  French  ambaffador,  he  accepted  the  offer  : 
this  was  in  1592.  He  had  patted  through  many  fcenes  of 
life,  and  he  wrote  an  account  of  them  himfelf  this  year : 
after  which,  he  filled  the  chair  at  Leyden,  with  great  repu- 

I  i  3  tation., 
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"taticn,  for  the  fpace  of  ten  years,  when  he  was  {hatched  cfF 
the  ftiige  of  life  by  the  plague  in  1602  [A]. 

lie  was  married  no  lefs  than  four  times,  and  by  his  third 
wife  had  a  fon,  who  is  the  iub;ect  of  the  next  article.  The 
titles  of  his  works  are  64  in  number  ;  fo  that  he  fhould  fee  in 
to  have  known  no  other  pleafures,  than  what  arofe  from  la- 
bour. What  he  is  chiefly,  and  almoir,  only  known  for  now, 
is  hisJLatin  verfion  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible,  jointly 
with  Tremeliius.  Scaliger,  according  to  his  cuftom,  ahufed 
him  while  living,  but  extolled  him  when  dead.  Du  Pin  fays, 
that  he  was  certainly  a  good  grammarian,  but  no  very  great 
divine.  Bayle  calls  him  a  learned  and  an  honefc  man  ,  and 
fo  far  from  running  into  extremes  with  religious  zealots,  as 
to  believe  that  good  men  might  be  faved  in  any  commu- 
nion. In  the  account  of  his  own  life,  he  relates  of  himfelf 
two  very  extraordinary  things  :  one,  that,  though  in  his 
youth  he  had  a  moft  fingular  averfion  to  love,  gallantry,  or 
any  connection  whatever  with  females,  he  yet  lived  to  marry 
four  wives  :  the  other,  that  he  was  in  that  feafori  of  his 
life  feduced  into  Atheiim,  from  which  he  reprefents  himfelf 
as  almcft  miraculoufly  redeemed. 

[A]  This   plague  made  dreadful   havocJc  in  Holland.     Among  numberlefa 
ethers,  Tremeliius  was  allo  carried  oft"  by  it. 

Vita  per  JUNTOS    (FRANCIS)    or   FRANCOIS  Du  DON,   fon    of 

Grasvium,    tne  preceding,  was  born  at  Heidelberg  in  1589  ;  and  received 
De  Pic-  ^e  £'"&  elements   of   his   education  at  Leyden,  apparently 
tura  Vete-    with  a  view  to  letters  :  but,  upon  the  death  of  his  father  in 
rum.  Rot.    j5O2,  refolving  to  go  into  the  army,  in  the   fervice   of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  he   applied   himfelf  particularly   to  fuch 
branches  of  the  mathematics  as  are  neceiiary  to  make  a  fi- 
gure'in  the  military  life.     He  had  made  a  good  progrefs  in 
thefe  accomplifhments  at  20  years  of  age;  when  the  war, 
being  concluded  by  a  truce  for  12  years  in  1609,  put  him 
upon  a  different  ccnrfe.    'He  determined  to  fall  in  with  the 
ftate  of  the  time?,  and  cultivate  "the'arts  of  peace  by  a  clofc 
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application  to  frudy.  At  this  time  he  collected,  digested, 
and  publiihed  feme  of  his  father's  writings.  After  fome 
years  fpent  thus' in  his  own  country,  he  refolved,  for  further 
improvement,  to  travel  abroad.  With  that  view,  he  went 
nrit  to  'France , 'and  then  croiTed  the  water  to  England,  in 

O  ' 

1620.     He   recommended  himfelf,  by  his  learning  and  the 
fweetn-fs  of  his  manners,  to  the  literati   there;   and  being 
taken  into  the  family  of  Thomas  earl  of  A^rundel,  he  con- 
tinued. 
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in  it  for  the  fpace  of  30  years.  During  his  abode 
there,  he  made  frequent  excursions  to  Oxford,  chiefly  for 
the  fake  of  the  Bodleian  and  other  libraries :  where,  meet- 
ing with  feveral  Anglo-Saxon  books,  he  refolved  to  make 
an  advantage  cf  them,  and  to  ftudy  the  language,  which 
was  here  neglected.  He  perceived,  by  the  knowledge  he 
acquired  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue,  that  it  would  be  of 
fervice  to  him,  for  discovering  many  etymologies  necefTary 
-to  clear  up  the  Flemifh,  Belgic,  German,  and  Englim  lan- 
guages ;  and  therefore  devoted  himfelf  wholly  to  that  ftudy. 
He  afterwards  learnt  the  ancient  language  of  the  Goths, 
Francs,  Cimbri,  and  Frifons  ;  whereby  he  difcovered  the 
•etymology  of  feveral  Italian,  French,  and  Spanifh  words ; 
•for  the  Goth?,  Vandals,  French,  Burgundians,  and  Ger- 
mans, fpread  their  language  in  the  provinces  they  conquered, 
of  which  fome  veftiges  are  {HI!  left. 

After  he  had  applied  himfelf  fufnciently  for  the  acquiring 
x)f  thefe  languages,  he  difcovered,  as  he  declared  both  pri- 
vately and  publicly,  that  the  Gothic  was  the  mother  of  all 
the  Teutonic  tongues  :  whence  fprung  the  old  Cimbrian, 
tranfmitted  to  pofterity  by  the  remains  of  the  Runic,  as 
like  wife  the  Swedifh,  Danifh,  Norwegian,  Icelandifh  ;  in 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  exprefled  their  thoughts 
at  that  time.  From  the  A.nglo-Saxon,  which  itfelf  is  either 
a  branch  of  the  Gothic,  or  its  filler,  and  daughter  of  the 
fame  mother,  fprung  the  Engliih,  Scotch,  Belgic,  and  the 
old  language  of  Friefland.  From  the  Gothic  and  Saxon 
languages,  fprung  that  of  the  Francs,  which  is  the  mother- 
tongue  of  Upper- Germany.  He  was  fo  pafiionately  fond  of 
this  ftudy,  that,  after  30  years  chiefly  fpent  upon  it  in  Eng- 
land, being  informed  there  were  fome  villages  in  Frieiland, 
<where  the  ancient  language  of  the  Saxons  was  prefer ved,  he 
went  thither,  and  lived  two  years  among  them..  Then,  re- 
turning into  Holland,  he  met  with  the  old  Gothic  MS.  called 
the  Silver  One  j  bccaufe  the  four  Gofpels  are  written  there 
in  filver  Gotiwc  letters.  He  devoted  his  whole  ftudy  in  the 
explication  of  it,  which  he  completed  in  a  little  time;  and 
publifhed  it,  with  notes  of  Dr.  Marihal,  in  1665  [A].  He 
returned  into  England  in  1674,  in  order  to  perufe  fuch  Eng- 
lifh-Saxon  books  as  had  hitherto  efcaped  his  diligence,  efpe- 

[A]  The  title  is,  "  Glofiarium  Go-  "  per  intiquas  duas,  Gothicam  fc.  & 

c~   thi.cn m  in  quatuor  evangelia  Gothics,  "  Anglo-Saxonicam,   frc."  ibid.     See 

"  Dordrac.    it.b,-,"    4to.     Dr.   Mar-  fome  account  of  Dr.  Mar/hall  in  Atli. 

/hall's  pericrnr-mce  is  intituled,  cc  Ob-  Oxon.  Vol.  II.  col.  782,  783. 
£'  fervationes  in  evangeliorum  verGoncs 

I  i  4  ciall/ 
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cially  thofe  in  the  Cottonian  library.  Ocl.  1676,  he  retired 
to  Oxford.  He  was  now  87  ;  and  intended  not  to  leave 
that  beloved  univerfity  any  more.  At  firft,  he  had  lodgings 
oppofite  to  Lincoln-college,  for  the  fake  of  Dr.  Marfhall, 
rector  of  that  fociety ;  who  had  been  his  pupil  in  the  ftudy 
of  the  Northern  languages,  and  was  then  a  great  critic,  as 
y/eli  as  Junius,  in  them.  Afterwards,  he  intended  to  put 
fome  of  his  notes  and  collections  into  order ;  and,  to  avoid 
the  interruption  of  frequent  vifits,  he  removed  to  an  obfcure 
houfe  in  St.  Ebbe's  parish,  where  he  digefted  fome  things  for 
the  prefs,  and  made  a  deed  of  gift  of  all  his  MSS.  and  col- 
ledtions  to  the  public  library  [B]. 

Aug.  1677,  upon  the  invitation  of  his  nephew,  Dr.  Ifaac 
VoiTms,  canon  of  Windfor,  he  went  to  his  houfe  ;  and 
there  was  feized  with  a  fever,  which  carried  him  off  Nov. 
jQth  following.  His  corpfe  was  interred  in  St.  George's 
chapel,  within  the  caftle  ;  and  the  following  year  a  table  of 
white  marble  was  fixed  to  the  wall,  near  his  grave,  with  an 
infcription  in  Latin.  He  was  not  only  mafter  of  great  eru-> 
clition,  but  likewife  led  an  excellent  lite,  being  free  from  any 
vicious  habit.  He  did  not  thirft  after  riches  or  honours,  his 
books  were  his  only  care  ;  and  perhaps  no  one  ever  ftudied 
more,  without  prejudicing  his  health.  He  ufed  to  rife  at 
four  in  the  morning,  both  winter  and  fummer,  and  ftudy  till 
cinner-time,  which  was  at  one  :  after  dinner  he  ufed  himfelfs 
for  his  health's  fake,  till  three,  in  fome  bodily  exercife,  walk- 
ing, or  running :  he  returned  to  his  ftudies  at  three,  and 
did  not  leave  them  till  eight,  when  he  went  to  fupper,  and 
then  to  bed.  He  very  feldom  ftirred  abroad,  and  never  but 
\vhen  fome  bufmefs  obliged  him.  Notwithftanding  this,  he 
enjoyed  a  perfect  ftate  of  health,  and  was  never  once  fick. 
Though  he  fpent  fo  long  a  feries  of  years  in  this  folitary 
manner,  poring  upon  barbarous  books  and  wild  words,  and 
making  five  Gothic  or  Teutonic  lexicons,  yet  it  did  not 
any  ways  lefien  the  gaiety  of  his  temper,  not  even  in  his 
extreme  old  age.  He  was  free  from  peevifrmefs,  and  affable 
to  thofe  who  vifited  him,  though  he  did  not  like  to  be  inter- 
rupted. We  (hall  fpeak  of  his  printed  works  below  [c]. 

[3]  There  Is  a  lift  of  them  in  Ath.  in  folio,  by  Edward  Lye,  M.  A.  vicar  of 
Oxen-  under  this  article.  The  chief  is  Little  Koughton  in  Northampton/hire, 
kis '"dietary,  in  live  languages,  explain-  [c]  Befides  the  "  Gloflarium  Go- 
ing the  origin  of  the  Northern  Ian-  "  thicum,"  mentioned  in  the  text,  they 
guages.  It  contams  nine  volumes, which  are  but  few  j  the  chief  of  which  is 
bifhop  Fell  caufed  to  be  tranfcribed  that  intituled,  l(  De  pictura  veterumj 
for  the  pref.,.  His  (i  Gtymologicon  "  163-,"  410.  and  again,  with  large 
•*  Anglicanum'  was  published  in  174?,  additions,  1694,  at  Rotterdam,  in  folio. 

He 
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He frinted  1'kewife  an  Englifli  tranfla-  "  Amft.  16^5,"  ?vo.    3.  Several  let- 

tion,  intituled,  "  The  Painting  of  the  ters  in  "  Ger.  Joh.  VofTU  &  clarorum 

"   Ancients  j"    in    three    bcoki,    with  "  virorum   ad  eum  epiftolae.  London, 

adoitions  and  alterations,  Lond.  1638.  '<    1690,"  fol.  where  Voflius  ftyles  our 

To  the  foiio  edition  was  prefixed  his  author,  "   Vir  omnifaria    doclrina    &. 

life,  written  by  Graevius.     2.   "  Ob-  "  generis   fplendore  ornatil'iimus."  D« 
"  fervationes  in  Wiilerami  Francicam,.  orig.  &  prog,  idolatr.  lib.  3.  c.  5. 
'*  paraphraiin      Cantici      canticorum, 

JURIEU  (PETER),  a  French  Proteftant  divine,  fome- 
times  called  the  Goliah  of  the  Proteftants  [A],  was  born 
Dec.  24.5  1637.  His  father,  Daniel  Jurieu,  was  minifter  of 
the  Reformed  religion  at  Mer ;  his  mother,  the  daughter  of 
Peter  du  Moulin,  minifter  and  profefibr  at  Sedan.  He  was 
fent,  after  the  firft  rudiments  of  his  education  under  Rivet 
in  Holland,  to  his  maternal  uncle  Peter  du  Moulin,  then  in 
England  •,  where,  having  finiihed  his  theological  ftudies,  he 
took  orders  in  that  church  :  but,  upon  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, being  called  home  to  fucceed  him  at  Mer,  and  finding 
what  he  had  done  in  England  difliked  by  the  Reformed  in 
his  own  country,  he  fubmitted  to  a  re- ordination  by  pref- 
byters,  in  the  form  of  the  foreign  Proteftants.  After  fome 
time,  he  officiated  in  the  French  church  of  Vitri ;  where  the 
people  were  fo  much  pleafed  with  him,  that  they  did  all  in 
their  power  to  obtain  him  for  their  proper  minifter  :  and  it 
was  here,  that  he  compofed  his  "  Treatife  of  Devotion  [B].J> 
Before  this,  in  1670,  he  had  brought  himfelf  into  the  notice 
of  the  public,  by  refuting  a  projecl:  for  re-uniting  all  the  feels 
of  Chriftianity,  wrote  by  d'Huifieau,  minifter  of  Saumur. 
He  was  afterwards  invited  to  Sedan,  where  he  difcharged 
the  office  of  profeflbr  in  divinity  and  Hebrew  with  great  re- 
putation. In  1673,  he  wrote  his  "  Prefervative  againft 
44  Popery  [c],"  which  he  oppofed  to  the  expofition  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  church  by  M.  de  Meaux, 
bilhop  of  Condorn  :  and,  in  1675,  that  prelate  had  difguifcd 
the  firft  part  of  his  work,  intituled,  "  A  Vindication  of  the 
"Morality  of  the  Proteftants  againft  the  Accufations  of 
"  Mr.  Arnauld,  &c."  [D].  In  1681,  the  univerfity  of 

[A]  This  title  was  given  him  iron!-  that  of  M.  de  Meaux,  "  Expofition  de 
cally  by  the  Papifts.  .  See  Eajle'sDift.  "  la  doftrine  de  TEglife  Catholique." 
rem.  (L)  under  the  article  of  Arnauld  This  bifhop  was  anfwered  alfo  by  Mr. 
Anthony,    who  is  called  his    armour-  (afterwards  Abp.)  Wake. 

bearer  by  the  fame  party.  [D]   The  title  is,  "  La  juftifkation 

[B]  The  title  is,  "  Traite  ds  la  De-     "  de  la  morale  dcs  Reformez  centre  let 
"  votion."  "  accufations   de   M.    Arnauld,  &c." 

[c]   The  title  is,  <£  Prefervatif  con-     The  whole  work  app«ar«d  in  1685. 
*{  tre  le  changement  de  religion  ;"  arid 

Sedan 
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Sedan  being  taken  from  the  Proteftants  [E],  our  profafibr 
refolved  to  accept  an  invitation  fent  to  him  from  that  of 
Rouen  ;  but  ciifcovering,  mean  while,  that  the  French  court 
knew  the  author  of  ci  La  Politique  du  Clerge,"  he  was  ap- 
prehenfive  of  -coming  into  trouble  on  that  account,  and 
therefore  retired  haitily  into  Holland.  Ke  was  no  fooner 
arrived  in  this  country,  than  he  received  an  offer  of  the  di- 

j    * 

vinity-chair  "in  the  umverfity  of  Groningen  ;  but  his  friends 
having  founded  fuch  a  proieilbrfhip  for  him  at  Rotterdam, 
he  preferred  this  refideno?  to  the  other:  and  he  was  alfo  ap- 
pointed minifter  of  the  Walloon  church  in  the  fame  town. 
He  had  not  been  long  in  this  happy  fituation,  when  he 
produced  to  the  public  "  Les  dernier  Efforts  de  1'Innocence 
«  afflige." 

He  was  now  in  a  place  of  liberty  \  ^and,  having  nothing 
jo  fear,  -rave  full  fcopc  to  his  imagination,  naturally  too 
warm  and-fanguine.  In  this  temper,  he  applied  himfelf  to 
jftudy  the  book  of  "  The  Revelations,"  and  thought  he  had 
Certainly  difcovered  the  true  meaning  of  it  by  a  kind  of  in- 
i'piration  :  which  (hewed  him,  that  France  was  the  place  of 
the  great  city,  where  the  witneiTes  mentioned  in  the  Apoca- 
Jypfe  lay  dead,  but  not  buried  ;  and  that  they  were  to  rife 
to  life  again  in  three  years  and  a ;  half,  namely,  in  1689. 
He  was  unalterably  fixed  and  confirmed  in  this  perfuafion, 
by  the  revolution  which  happened  in  England  in  1688  ;  in- 
fomuch,  that  he  addrdkd  a  letter  upon  that  fubject  to  king 
William,  whom  he  looked  on  as  the  inftrument  intended 
by  God  to  carry  his  defign.s  into  execution.  In  the  mean 
time,  this  was  charged  upon  him  as  an  artifice,  only  to  pre- 
pare people  for  a  much  greater  revolution  :  and  he  was  fuf- 
pecled  to  harbour  no  other  defign  therein,  than  that  of  ex- 
citing people  to  take  up  arms,,  and  letting  all  Europe  in  a 
•flame.  The  foundation  of  this  belief  was,  his  not  {hewing 
any  figns  of  confufion,  after  the  event  had  given  the  lye  to 
his  prophecies  :  they  built  likewife  on  this,  that,  after  the 
example  of  Comenius,  he  had  attempted  to  reunite  the  Lu- 


principality  of  Sedan  had     and  privileges  which  it  then  enjoyed  : 
been  a  fovereign  itate  till  1642;  when     yet  all  this  could  not  fave  the  univerfity  : 


[E]  The 

U  OCli      cl       1O  VCiTtrii^  JJ        1  ICXl  t>       \.l  i  1       1    \J  il  —      *          W    ll^Jl  V  1_  w    l*AJ.      V  j  -  '  J     \^V/'J  I  *J     IlVfU     AMV^     1.J4.W     ^i*-i*v-JtlVJ      • 

the  duke  or"  Bouiiion  yielded  it  up  to  the  king  even  ordered,  that  it  ihould  be 

Lewis    XII.    on   condition   that   every  fupprei'cd  before  any  other :   the  decree 

thing  fhould    continue  in  the   ftate   in  was  made  July  9,  i6£j,  and  notified  to 

-which  it  then  was.      Lewis  XIV.  rati-  the   univerfity  the    14111  of   the  famq 

fied    the  fame   treaty  5    and  promifed,  month.      Des  Maizeaux,     "  Life    of 

that  the  PrqteAant  religion  fhould  be  "  Bayle." 
there  maintained,  with  ail  the  rights 

therans 
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therans  and  Calvinifts,  in  hopes  of  increafing  the  number  of 
troops  to  attack  Antichrift.  But  thefe  accufations  were 
brought  only  by  the  Romanifts,  his  conftant  enemies  [F]. 
Thofe  who  were  nearer  him  faw  very  plainly,  that  his  pro- 
phecies were  the  effect  of  enthufiafm,  and  what  he  called 
conviction  ;  and  that,  under  this  prepofiefiion,  he  gave  into 
the  belief  of  a  great  number  of  prodigies,  which  he  vouched 
for  fo  many  prefages  or  forerunners  of  the  accompimment  of 
the  prophecies  [G]. 

His  chagrin  upon  this  occafion  was  great ;  and  it  was  not 
a  little  heightened,  when  he  thought  himfelf  infulted  upon 
the  falfehood  of  his  interpretations.  Fie  was  fo  unfortunate 
as  to  quarrel  with  his  bell  friends,  becaufe  they  oppofed  his 
fentirr.ents.  This  drew  him  into  violent  difputes,  and  par- 
ticularly with  Mr.  Bayle  [H],  who  wrote  againft  him.  The 
oppofition  of  Bayle  was  the  more  refented  by  him,  as  he 
had  been  a  friend  to  him,  and  was  inftrumental  in  procuring 
him  the  philofophical  chair  at  Sedan  in  1675.  They  feern 
to  have  been  very  intimately  connected :  for,  after  the  fup- 
preilion  of  that  univerfity,  they  were  pni:erred  together  to 
different  profefforfhips  at  Rotterdam  in  1681  ;  and  they  both 
wrote  againft  Maimbourg's  "  Hifrory  of  Calvinifm"  in  j  682. 
But  here,  it  is  faid,  the  firft  feeds  of  the  quarrel  between 
them  were  fown.  Both  the  pieces  excelled  in  different  ways. 
Jurieu's  was  more  complete  and  full  than  Bayle's,  and  he 
anfwered  Maimbourg  with  a  great  deal  of  ftrength  j  but 
then  the  reader  did  not*  meet  there  with  that  eafy  and  natural 
ftyle,  thofe  live!}*  and  agreeable  reflections,  which  diftinguifh- 
ed  the  latter.  The  preference  given  to  Bayle,  was  obferved 
by  Jurieu  with  difdain  :  he  began  to  look  upon  Bayie  as  his 
competitor,  conceived  a  jealoufy  and  hatred  for  him  ;  and 
to  what  length  it  was  carried  afterwards,  may  be  feen  in  the 
article  of  Bayle.  In  fhort,  it  muft  not  be  difiembled,  that 
our  author's  conduct  was  far  from  being  commendable  in 
regard  to  Bayle,  or  any  of  his  antagonifts.  Even  thofe 
fynods  where  his  authority  was  the  greatefr,  engaged  in  the 
contefts,  and  jufKned  Mr.  Saurin  paftor  of  Utrecht,  and 
other  perfons  of  merit,  whom  Jurieu  had  not  fpared  to  ac- 
Cufe  of  heterodoxy  :  nay,  the  matter  was  carried  fo  far,  that, 

[F]  Bayle's  Diet,  in  the  article  Kot-     hornius  in  the  laft  volume  of  his  Dic"h 
terns  Chrittopher,  Rem.  (H).  Rem.  (o),  where  there  is  a  particular 

[G]  The   title  of    this    book   was,     account  of  the  proceedings  in  fome  ly- 
**  L'accornplifhment    des     propheties.     nods  againft  our  author,  upon  informa- 
**  Rotterdam,   i636.:1  tion  of  his  having  maintained,  that  it 

[KJ  See  the  article  of  Zuerius  Bex-     was  lawful  to  hate  one's  enemies. 
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in  Tome  of  thefe  church  parliaments,  there  pafTed  decrees, 
wherein,  though  his  name  was  not  mentioned,  yet  the 
opinions  he  had  advanced  upon  baptifm,  juftification,  and  the 
new  iyftem  of  the  church,  were  abfoiutely  condemned  [i]. 
Thefe  troubles  continued  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  at  length 
threw  him  into  a  lownefs  of  fpirits,  under  which  he  languifh- 
ed  for  Several  years  before  his  death  :  for  he  did  not  die  till 
1713,  at  Rotterdam,  in  his  y6th  year.  Some  other  of  his 
writings  are  mentioned  below  [K]. 

[i]  It  is  obfervable,  that  the  Wai-  "  1-696,"  quoted  in  a  "  Piflertation 

loon  fynod  was  always  very  favourable  tf  concerning  defamatory  Libels,'1  at 

to  him-  Bayle,  in  the  article  Zuerius,  the  end  of  Bayle's  DicT:.  "  'I  rake  de 

Rem.  (o).  "  PunitedeTeglife,  &c.  16*8  j"  «  Le 

[K]  Thefe  are  as  follows:  "  Hif-  "  vray  fyfteme  de  Teglife  &  la  veritable 

"  toire  du  Calvinifme  &  du  Papifme  ^  analyfs  de  la  foi,  &c.  i6S6  5" 

•«  mifeenparallele,&c.  1683;"  "Let-  <*  L'cfprit  de  Mr.  Arnauid,  16845" 

s<  tres  paftorales,  trois  iomes,"  Thefe  "  Abrege  de  Thiftoire  du  concile  dc 

Letters  are  upon  the  fubjecl  of  the  ac-  "  Trente,  &c.  1683  j"  "  Les  pre- 

compHfhment  of  the  prophecies.  In  "  jugez  legitimes  contre  le  papifme, 

one  of  them,  for  Jan.  1695,  having  "  1^85}"  "  Le  Janfenifte  convaincu 

quoted,  as  proof  of  the  favourable  in-  "  de  vaine  fophiftiquerie  j"  "  Le  phi- 

tentions  of  the  allies,  a  propofal  for  "  lofophe  de  Rotterdam  accufe,  at- 

peace,  drawn  up  by  the  diet  of  Ratif-  "  teint,,  ,&  convaineu  j"  §"  Trs.ite  hif- 

bon,  which  had  been  forged  by  a  fpe-  "  torique  contenant  le  jugement  d'un 

culative  politician  in  Amsterdam,  he  <{  Proteftant  fur  la  theologie  myftiquc, 

>pras  fo  vaftly  aiharaed  of  his  having  (i  &c.  1700;"  "  Jugement  fur  let 

been  impofed  upon  by  this  ficlitious  "  methodes  rigides  Sc  relachtes,  &c» 

piece,  that  he  inftantly  printed  another  "  1686  ;"  "  Traite  de  la  nature  &  la 

edition  of  his  letter,  in  which  he  omit-  <c  grace;"  "  Apologie  pour  1'accom- 

tad  that  article.  "  Farallele  de  trois  '*  pliiVement  de  propheties,  16^7  j'* 

"  Lettres  paftorales  de  Mr.  Jurieu,  kc*  *'  Quclque  Sermons,  &c." 

JURIN  (Dr.  JAMES),  a  diHingui£be4  perfon,  who  cul- 
tivated medicine  and  mathematics  with  equal  fuccefs.  He 
was  fecretary  of  the  Royal  Society  in  London,  as  well  as 
prcfident  of  the  College  of  Phyficians  there.  He  had  great 
dilputes  with  Micheliotti  upon  the  moment  of  running- 
waters,  with  Robins  upon  diftin6t  yifion,  and  with  the  par- 
tizans  of  Leibnitz  upon  moving  bodies.  A  treatife  of  his 
"  upon  Vifion"  is  printed  in  Smith's  "  Optics0'J  He  died 
in  1750. • 

jniogein  JUSSIEU  (JOSEPH  de),  M.D.  of  the  learned  family  of 
rAcad.?R.  ^e  JUi^eus5  born  at  Lyons  in  1704,  went  to  Peru  in  1735* 
tranflatedby  in  the  capacity  of  a  botanift,  with  the  academicians  Tent 
Mr.  Maty,  there  to  meafure  a  degree.  After  continuing  in  that  country 

*        L*       Tj  O  O  •/ 

view8  Vo^     3^  >'ears5  h£  returned  to   France  in  very  bad  health,  and 
111.  P.  329.  almoft  in  a  flate  of  childhood,  and  died  in  1779.     Mr.  de 
JuiTicu  his  nephew  is  preparing  a  journal  of  his  voyage,  to- 
gether 
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gether  with  fuch  of  his  MSS.  as  have  efcaped  the  number  of 
various,  ftrange  accidents,  to  v/hich  he  was  expofed.  What 
we  learn  in  the  mean  time  from  the  academical  eulo^iurru 

^  ' 

is  to  the  following  purpofe  : 

During  the  firft  part  of  his  ftay  in  America,  M.  de  JufHeu 
employed  himfelf  in  obfervations  on  the  different  fpecies  of 
barks,  the  extracts  of  which  he  was  of  opinion  might  in  fu- 
ture be  fent  from  America  inftead  of  the  plant  itfelf. 

Having  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Peru,  and  being 
detained  in  the  country  againft  his  will,  by  the  breaking  out 
of  an  epidemical  diflemper,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
ferving  and  committing  to  papers  (preferved,  and  to  be  pub- 
limed)  accounts  of  the  fmall-pox  at  Peru,  of  the  epidemical 
diftempers  of  the  country,  and  of  a  particular  diftemper, 
which,  coming  after  the  eruption  of  the  Cotopaxi,  took  the 
name  of  that  Volcano. 

A  journey  undertaken  in  1747,  furnimed  an  opportunity 
of  leaving  us  drawings  of  the  feveral  bridges  which  the  fa- 

o  o  o 

vages  ufe  to  pafs  torrents.  The  journey  through  the  coun- 
tries about  Paraguay,  very  curious  and  very  interefting,  both 
to  the  antiquary  and  the  botanift,  being  unfortunately  loft, 
we  can  only  commemorate  the  following  difcoveries.  Mr. 

J  \j 

de  Juilieu  defcribed  the  fpecies  of  cinamon,  which  grows 
upon  the  mountain  of  Los  Canelos.  He  alfo  faw  upon  the 
mountains  of  Peru  the  immenfe  foflil  bones  fo  common  rn 
that  country ;  but  he  obferved  that  they  were  only  to  be 
found  at  a  certain  height,  beyond  which  he  conjectured  the 
empire  of  the  fea  had  not  extended.  From  all  that  remains, 
it  appears  that  M.  de  Juflieu,  who  likewife  drew  maps  of 
the  country,  would,  had  not  his  diary  been  loll,  have  made 
us  better  acquainted  with  Peru,  than  what  we  now  are  with 
jfeveral  parts  of  Europe. 

JUSTEL  (CHRISTOPHER),  counfellor  and  fecretary  to 
the  French  king,  was  born  at  Paris,  1580.  Having  excel- 
lent parts,  and  a  ftrong  bent  to  letters,  he  made  a  great  pro- 
grefs  therein  :  and,  as  foon  as  he  left  the  college,  applying 
himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  councils  and  ecclefiaftical  hiftory, 
be  publifhed  the  "  Code  of  Canons  of  the  Church  univerfal, 
"  and  the  Councils  of  Africa,  with  Notes."  He  held  a  lite- 
rary correfpondence  with  the  moil  learned  men  of  his  time, 
as  Uflier,  Salmafius,  Blcndel,  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  arxi 
others,  till  his  death,  which  happened  at  Paris  in  1649. 
He  had  the  character  of  knowing  more  of  the  middle  ape, 

^j  -^j     • 

than  any  man  of  his  time.     Befides  the  Code  already  men- 
tion^ 
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ticned,  he  publiilied  in  1645,  "  The  genealogical  Hiftor^ 
"  of  the  Houfe  of  Auvergne  :"  and  divers  collections  of 
Greek  and  Latin  canons,  from  fevcral  MSS,  which  formed 
the  cc  Bibliotheca  juris  canonici  veteris,"  publifhed  at  Paris, 
1 66 1,  in  2  vols.  folio,  by  William  Voet-and  our  author's 
fon  :  concerning  whom,  fee  the  next  article. 

JUS  TEL  (HENRY),  born  at  Paris  in  1620,  and  fecre- 
tary  and  counfellor  to  the  king,  was  a  man  of  diftinguifhed 
learning  himfelf,  as  alfo  a  remarkable  encourager  of  it  in 
others.  His  houfe  was  the  ufual  refort  of  men  of  letters^ 
among  whom  v/e  find  Mr.  Locke  and  Dr.  Hickes  ;  which 
ihews,  that  it  was  open  to  men  of  all  complexions  and  prin- 
ciples [A].  In  reality,  Mr.  Juftel  always  profefled  a  parti- 
cular refpecl:  for  the  Englifh  nation,  and  had  an  acquaintance 
with  many  great  men  there.  He  forefaw  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantz,  feveral  years  before  it  happened  ;  and 
foretold  the  time  to  Dr.  Hickes  [B].  He  fent  by  Dr.  Hickes 
the  original  MS.  in  Greek  of  the  "  Canones  eccleilas  uni- 
46  verfalis,"  publifned  by  his  father,  and  other  choice  MSS. 
to  be  prefented  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  :  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  which  benefaction,  that  learned  body  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  June  23,  1675  [c].  He  left  Paris 
in  1681,  upon  the  perfecution  of  the  Proteftants  there  ;  and, 
coming  to  London,  was,  fome  time  after,  made  keeper  of 
the  king's  library  at  St.  James's,  to  which  is  annexed  a 

[A]  Locke's  Life,  byLeClerc.  "  among  the  reft,  you  may  remember 

[B]  There  is  fomething  fo  remark-     "  that  I  told  it  you.     Upon  this,   I 
able  in  this  affair,  that  the  reader  muft     "  a/ked  him,  how  long  it  w^uld   be^ 

.needs  be  pleafed  with  the  following  ac-  "  before  this  fad  perfecution  would  be 

count  of  it,  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Hickes  "  put   in   execution?      Ke   anfwered, 

to   a    friend.     This    gentleman,  who,  "  within  four  or  five  years  at  moft  j 

upon  his  travels  abroad,  made  a  con-  "  and  remember,  fays  he  again,  "that 

fiderable  ftay   at  Paris,  fet  apart  one  "  I  foretold   die  time. — After  he  had 

day  in  the  week  for  vifiting  Mr.  Juftel.  "  been  fome  time  in  London,  he  made 

In  one  of  thefe  vifits,  after  fome  dif-  "  a  vifit  to  the  doctor  at  his  houfe  ori 

courfe  about  the  Proteftant  churches,  "  Tower-hill  ;  where,  prefently   after 

obferved  by  Dr.  Hickes  to  be  in  many  ((  the  common  forms  of  congratulating 

places  demolished,  notwithstanding  the  <(  one  another  [it  was  about  the  time 

sdift  of  Nantz,  "  Alas,  Sir,"  fays  Mr.  "  that  the  bill  of  exciufion  was  thrown 

Juftel,  *'  as  I  am  wont  to  talk  in  confl-  "  out  of  the  houfe  of  lords],  he  faid, 

*'  dence  with  you,  fo  I  will  tell  you  a  ft  Sir,  don't  you  remember  what  1  told 

((  fecret,  that  almoft  none  of  us  know  "  you  of  the  perfecution  v/e  have  fmce 

"  befides    myfelf :    our  extirpation   is  "  fuffered,  and   of  the  time    when  it 

**  decreed  ;    we   muft   all    be    banifned  "  would  begin  ?   and  now  you   fee  alt 

t{  our  country,  or  turn  Papills.      I  idl  a  has  accordingly  come  to  p?fs. 

*'  it  you,  becaufe  I  intend  to  come  into  [r]   Wood's  Fafti.    Vol.   II.    under 

**  England,  where  I  have  many  friends  5  that  year.     Dr.  Kkkos  returned  front 

*4  and  that,  when  I  eorne  to  lee  yea  Paris,  in  1674, 

falary 
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fal'ary  of  200 1.  per  annum.  He  held  this  place  till  his 
cle-itn,  Sept.  1693,  and  was  then  fucceeded  by  Dr.  Richard 
Bentley. 

Our  author  wrote  feveral  books,  the  titles  whereof  may  be 
feen  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  Library. 

JUSTIN,  an  ancient  Latin  hiftorian,  who  abridged  the 
large  work  of  Trogus  Pompeius,  and  by  that  abridgement 
has  (they  fay)  occafioned  the  lofs  of  the  original.  But  we 
fufpe&,  that  they  miftake  the  caufe  for  the  effecl: :  for  it  is 
much  more  probable,  that  the  neglect  of  the  original  ccca- 
fioned  the  abridgement ;  as  commonly  happens  in  the  de- 
cline of  letters.  Who  Juftin  was,  and  when  he  lived,  is 
altogether  uncertain  :  certainly  not  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Voffius^e 

O  j  O  TJ  •   >       I      *•" 

Pius,  as  fome  have  imagined.     The  abridgement  is  in  44  Fabric  Bi 
books,  comprizing  a   hiltory  of  the  world  from  Ninus  to  Latin 
Auguftus  Cxfar ;  and  is  written  with  great  purity  and  ele- 
gance, excepting  here  and   there  a  word,  which  favours  of 
encroaching  barbarifm.     La  Mothe  Ic  Voyer  thinks  "  his 
"  manner  of  writing  fo  excellent,  as  to  be  worthy  the  age 
<c  of  Auguftus,  rather  than  that  of  the  Antonines."    There 
are  editions   of  him  in  all  iizes  ;  and  the  beft  critics,  parti- 
cularly Graevius,  have  written  notes  upon  him. 

JUSTIN  (furnamed  the  MARTYR.),  one  of  the  earlieft 
writers  of  the  Chriftian  church,  was  born  at  Neapolis,  the 
ancient  Sichem  of  Paleitine,  in  the  province  of  Samaria. 
His  father  Prifcius,  being  a  Gentile  Greek,  brought  him  up 
in  his  own  religion,  and  had  him  educated  in  all  the  Gre- 
cian learning  and  philofophy.  To  complete  his  ftudies,  he 
travelled  to  Egypt  ;  the  -ufual  tour  on  this  occaiion,  as 
being  the  feat  of  the  more  myfterious  and  recondite  literature 
at  this  time  :  he  was  {hewn,  as  he  tells  you,  at  Alexandria, 
the  remains  of  thofe  cells,  where  the  Seventy  Translators  of 
the  Bible  performed  what  is  {till  called  the  Septuagint  Ver- 
fion.  He  had,  from  his  Hrft  application  to  philofophy,  dil- 
liked  the  Stoic  and  Peripatetic ;  and  chofe  the  feel:  of  Plato, 
•with  vvhofe  ideas  he  was  greatly  taken,  and  of  which  he  re- 
folved  to  make  himfeif  mafter.  He  was  profecuting  this  cie- 
fign  in  contemplation  and  folitary  walks  by  the  fea-lide,  when 
there  met  him  one  clav  a  grave  and  ancient  perfon  of  a 
venerable  afpe£t,  who,  falling  into  difc'ourle  upon  the  fiibjedt 
of  his  thoughts,  turned  the  converfation,  by  degrees,  from 
the  fancied  excellence  of  Platonifrn  to  the  fuperior  p 
of  Chriftianiry  :  and  peiforrncd  hi :  part  io  well,,  as  to 
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an  ardent  curiofity  in  our  Platonift,  to  inquire  int6  the 
rits  of  that  religion.  He  gives  this  account  himfelf,  in  his 
<c  Dialogue  with  Trypho  j"  and  the  refult  of  that  inquiry  was 
his  converfion,  which  happened  about  the  i6th  year  of  Tra- 
jan's reign,  A.  C.  132. 

Several  of  his  old  friends  among  the  Heathens  were  not  a 
little  troubled  at  the  lofs  of  fo  eminent  a  perfon  :  for  their 
fatisfaction,  therefore,  he  drew  up  an  account  of  his  conduct, 
with  the  reafons  of  it,  in  the  view  of  bringing;  them  into  the 

*  O         CD 

fame  fentiments.  However,  in  laying  down  his  former  pro- 
feflion,  he  ftill  retained  the  ancient  drefs  ;  preaching  and  de- 
fending the  Chriftian  religion  under  his  old  philofophic  garb, 
the  pallium  or  cloak  of  the  Grecian  philofophers.  About 
the  beginning  of  Antoninus  Pius's  reign,  he  went  to  Rome, 
and  there  he  ftrenuoufly  fet  himfelf  to  defend  and  promote 
the  Chriftian  caufe  :  in  which  fpirit  finding  the  heretic  Mar- 
cion  very  bufy  in  propagating  his  pernicious  principles,  he 
refolved  particularly  to  oppofe  him.  This  heretic  was  the 
fon  of  a  bifhop  born  in  Pontus,  and,  for  deflowering  a  vir- 
gin, had  been  excommunicated.  Upon  this,  he  fled  to 
Rome,  where  he  broached  his  errors  :  the  chief  of  which 
was,  "  That  there  are  two  Gods,  one  the  creator  of  the 
<c  world,  whom  he  fuppofed  to  be  the  God  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
"  ment,  and  the  author  of  evil  ;  the  other  a  more  fovereign 
"  and  fupreme  being,  creator  of  more  excellent  things,  the 
."  father  of  Chrift,  whom  he  fent  into  the  world  to  diflblve  the 
"  law  and  the  prophets,  and  to  deftroy  the  works  of  the  other 
"  Deity,  whom  he  ftyled  the  God  of  the  Jews."  Juftin  en- 
countered this  heretic  both  in  word  and  writing,  and  com- 
pofed  a  book  againft  his  principles,  which  he  alib  publifhed. 
In  the  fame  fpirit,  when  the  Chriftians  came  to  be  more 
feverely  dealt  with,  traduced,  defamed,  and  perfecuted,  by 
virtue  of  the  {landing  laws  of  the  empire,  Juftin  drew  up  his 
firft  apology  about  the  year  160  ;  and  prefented  it  to  the  em- 
peror, with  a  copy  of  his  predeceflbr  Adrian's  refcript,  com- 
manding that  the  Chriftians  fhould  not  be  needlefsly  and 
unjuftly  vexed.  This  addrefs  was  not  without  its  fuccefs  : 
the  emperor,  being  in  his  own  nature  of  a  merciful  and  gene- 
rous difpofition,  was  moved  to  give  orders,  that  the  Chrif- 
tians fhould  be  treated  more  gently,  and  more  regularly  pro- 
ceeded againft. 

Not  long  afterwards,  Juftin  made  a  vifit  into  the  Eaft  ;  and 
among  other  parts,  went  to  Epbefus.  Here  he  fell  into  the 
company  and  acquaintance  of  Trypho,  a  Jew  of  great  note  -y 
with  whom  he  engaged  in  a  difpute,  that  he-id  for  two  days: 

an 
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*m  account  whereof  he  afterwards  wrote  in  a  piece  intituled 
his  "  Dialogue  with  Trypho.'"'  By  the  conclufion  we  iearn, 
he  was  then  ready  to  let  fail  to  Ephefus.  He  returned  at 
laft  to  Rome,  where  he  had  frequent  conferences  with  one 
Crefcens,  a  philoibpher  of  fome  repute  in  that  city  ;.  a  marij 
who  had  endeavoured  to  traduce  the  Chriitians,  and  repre- 
fent  their  religion  under  the  mod  infamous  character.  Mean 
while,  he  prelented  his  fecond  apology  to  Marcus  Antoninus 
on  the  following  occafion  :  A  woman  at  Rome  had,  toge- 
ther with  her  hufband,  lived  in  all  manner  of  wantonneiSj 
and,  from  a  vicious  courfe  of  life,  had  been  converted  to 
Chriftianity  ;  but,  being  reclaimed  herfelf,  fought  alio  to 
reclaim  her  hufband,  till  at  length,  finding  him  quite  obfti- 
jiate,  me  procured  a  bill  of  divorce.  The  man,  'enraged 
thereat,  accufed  her  to  the  emperor  of  being  a  Chriftian  : 
but,  fhe  putting  in  a  petition  for  leave  to  aniwer  it,  he  re- 
linquifned  that  profecution  ;  and,  falling  upon  her  converter* 
one  Ptolomeus,  procured  his  imprifonment  and  condemna- 
tion. On  that  occafion,  Lucius,  a  Chriftian,  being  prefent* 
prefumed  to  reprefent,  how  hard  it  was,  that  an  innocent 
and  virtuous  man,  charged  with  no  crime,  fhould  be  ad- 
judged to  die,  merely  for  bearing  the  name  of  a  Chriftian: 
a  procedure,  that  muft  certainly  be  a  reflection  upon  the 
government ;  which  words  were  no  fooner  out  of  his  mouth, 
than  he,  together  with  a  third  perfon,  were  fentenced  to  the 
fame  fate.  The  feverity  of  thefe  proceedings  awakened 
Juftin's  folicitude  and  care  for  the  reft  of  his  brethren,  and 
he  immediately  drew  up  his  fecond  apology ;  wherein,  among 
other  things,  he  made  heavy  complaints  of  the  malice  and 
envy  of  his  antagonift  Crefcens.  The  philofopher,  nettled 
at  this  charge,  fet  himfelf  to  turn  the  emperor's  disfavour 
againft  juftin ;  and,  whether  or  no  through  the  influence  of 
-Crefcens,  he  was  foon  after,  with  fix  of  his  companions, 
apprehended  and  brought  before  the  prsefect  of  the  city. 
After  their  examination,  this  fcntence  was  pronounced,  that 
*e  They  who  refufe  to  lacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  to  obey  the 
"  imperial  edicts,  be  firft  fcourged  and  then  beheaded,  ac- 
<:  cording  to  the  laws:"  which  was  put  in  execution  upon 
Juftin  and  the  reft.  This  happened,  according  toBaronius, 
A.  C.  165,  not  long  after  Juftin  had  prefented  his  fecond 
apology  v  which  is  laid,  therefore,  in  the  language  of  thole 
times,  to  have  procured  him  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 

JUSTINIAN,  the  firft  Roman  emperor  of  his  name, 
was  nephew  of  Juftin  I.  and  fucceeded  his  uncle  in  the  im- 
perial throne,  Aug.  j,  527.  He  be^an  his  reign  in  the 

Vox.  VII.  Kk  character 
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chara&er  of  a  moft  religious  prince^  publifning  very  fevere 
laws  againft  heretics,  and   repairing   mined   churches  ;    in 
this  fpirit,  he  actually  declared  himfelf  protector  of  the  church. 
While  he  was  thus  re-eft  ablifhing  Chriftianity  at  home,  he 
carried  his  arms  againft  the  enemies  of  the  empire  abroad 
with  fo   much  fuccefs,  that  he  reinftated   it  in  its  ancient 
glory.     He  was  very  happy  in  having  the  beft  general  of  the 
age.     Belifarius  conquered  the  Perfians  for  him  in  528,  542* 
and  543.     The  fame  general  exterminated  the  Vandals,  and 
took  their  king  Gillimer  prifoner  in  533.     He  alfo  recovered 
Africa  to  the  empire  by.  a  new  conqueft  :    vanquifhed  the 
Goths  in  Italy,  taking  captive  their  king  Vitiges  ;  and  laftly, 
defeated  the  Moors  and  the  Samaritans.     But,  in  the  midft 
of  thefe  glorious  fuccelTes  without  doors,  the  emperor  was 
near  finking  under  a  potent  faction  within.     Hypalius,  Fom- 
peius,.  and  Probus,  three  nephews  of  the  emperor  Anaftafius, 
who  was  the   immediate  predeceilbr   of  Juftin,    combining 
together,  raifed  a  moft  dangerous  infurrection,  in  order  to 
dethrone  Juftinian.       The  confpirators  made  two  parties, 
one  called  the  Varti,  and  the  other  Veneti :  and  at  length 
they  grew  fo  ftrong,  that  the  emperor,  in  defpair  of  being 
able  to  refift  them,  began  to  think  of  quitting  the  palace; 
and  had  certainly  fubmitted  to  that  foul  difgrace,  had  not 
the  emnrefs  Theodcfta,  his  confort,  vexed  at  his  betraying 
io  much  tarnenefs,  and  reproaching  him  with  his  pufillani- 
mity,  put  new  fpirits  into  him.     In  fine,  fhe  prevailed  fo 
far,  that  he  fortified  himfelf  againft  the  rebels,  and  fucceed- 
cd.     Belifarius  and  Mundus  defended  him  fo  well,  that  the- 
conspiracy  was  broken,  and  the  juft-mentioned  ringleaders 
capitally  puniflied. 

The  empire  being  now  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  profound 
peace  and  tranquillity,  Juftinian  made  the  beft  ufe  of  it,  by 
collecting  the  immenfe  variety  and  number  of  the  Roman 
laws  into  one  body.  To  this  end,  he  felected  ten  of  the- 
moft  able  lawyers  in  the  empire  ;  who,  rcvifing  the  Grego- 
rian, Theodofian,  and  Hermogenian  codes,  compiled  one 
body,,  called  "  The  Code,"  out  of  them,  to  which  the  em- 
peror gave  his  own  name.  This  may  be  called  the  ftatute 
law,  as  confuting  of  the  refcripts  cf  the  emperors  ;  but  the 
reduction  of  the  other  part  was  a  much  more  difficult  talk. 
It  was  made  up  of  the  deciiicns  of  the  judges  and  other  ma- 
giftrates,  together  with  the  authoritative  opinions  of  the  moft 
eminent  lawyers ;  all  which  lay  fcattered,  without  any  or- 
der, in  no  lefs  than  2000  volumes  and  upwards.  Thefe 
were  reduced  to  the  number  of  50  5  but  ten  years  were  fpenfc 
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in  the  reduction.  However,  the  defign  was  compleatcd  in 
533,  and  the  name  91°  DigeSls  or  Pandects  given  to  it  [A]. 
Beiides  thefe,  for  the  life  chiefly  of  young  itudents  in  the 
3aw,  JuSlinian  ordered  four  books  of  Institutes  to  be.  drawn 
up,  containing  an  abstract  or  abridgement  of  the  text  of  ail 
the  laws :  and  laStly,  the  laws  of  modern  date,  posterior  to 
that  of  the  former,  were  thrown  into  one  volume  in  the  year 
541,  called  the  "  Novella?,"  or  "  New  Code." 

Every  one  is  Senfible  of  the  prodigious  advantage,  which 
fuch  a  regulation  of  the  law  muSt  be  to  the  public :  we  need 
not  obferve,  that  it  is  this  moft  important  tranfa&ion  in  the 
State,  which  has  rendered  JuStinian's  name  immortal.     His 
conduce  in  ecclefiaStical  affairs  was  ram  and  inconfiderate.  For 
inStance,  Theodotus,  king  of  Italy,  had  obliged  Pope  Agapetus 
to  go  to  Constantinople,  in  order  to  fubmit  and  make  peace 
with  the  emperor.     Juftinian  received  him  very  gracioufly  ; 
but,  withal,  injoined  him.  to  communicate  with  Anthenius, 
patriarch  of  Oonftantinople.     That  patriarch  being  deemed 
a  heretic  at  Rome,  the  pontiff  refufed  to  obey  the  com- 
mand [B]  j  and,  when  the  emperor  threatened  to  punifh  his 
difobedience  with  banifhrnent,    he   anfwered,    without  any 
emotion,  "  I  thought  I  was  come  before  a  Chriftian  prince, 
"  but  I  find  a  Diocletian."     The  refult  was,  that  the  hardi- 
nefs  and  refolution  of  the  Pope  brought  the  emperor  to  a, 
lubrniSlion.     Accordingly  Ahthenius  \vas  deprived,  and  an 
orthodox  prelate  put  into  his  place. 

After  this,  Juftinian,  refolving  to  t^ke  cognizance  of  the 
difference  between  the  three  chapters,  published  a  refcript 
for  that  purpofe,  in  form  of  a  conftitution,  which  created 
great  disturbances  in  the  empire.  He  allb  exerted  his  autho- 
rity againft  the  attempts  of  the  Popes  Sylverius  and  Vigilias, 
both  before  and  after  the  celebration  of  the  fifth  general 
council  held  in  553.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  he 
fell  into  an  erroneous  opinion  concerning  Chriit's  body; 
v/hich  he  maintained  had  never  been  corruptible,  nor  Subject 
to  the  natural  infirmities  of  a  human  body.  He  carried  it  fo 
far  as  to  prepare  an  edidt  againSt  thofe  who  maintained  the  con- 
trary opinion,  and  intended  to  publifn  it ;  but  was  prevented 
by  his  death,  which  happened  Suddenly,  in  565,  at  the  age 
of  83,  and  after  a  reign  .of  39  years.  It  was  this  empe- 
ror who  abolifhed  the  confulate.  He  built  a  great  number 


[A]  Trebonian  was  the  name  of  [E]  The  difpute  between  the 
the  lawyer,  who  had  the  chief  hand  in  fees,  concerning  preferences;  had 
this  matter.  menced  before  this  time. 


[E]  The  difpute  between   the    two 
es,  concerning  preferenr~" 
this  macter.  menced  before  :his  time. 
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of  churches,  and  particularly  the  famous  San&a  Sophia,  at 
Conftantinople,  efteemed  a  mafter-piece  of  architecture. 

JUSTINIANI  (St.  LAWRENCE),  the  firft  patriarch  of 
Venice,  was  defcended  of  a  noble  family,  and  born  there 
1381.  He  took  the  monks  habit  in  the  monaftery  of  St. 
George  in  Alga,  before  he  was  a  deacon  ;  and,  in  1424, 
became  general  of  that  congregation,  to  whom  he  gave  an 
excellent  fet  of  rules,  which  were  afterwards  obferved,  and 
made  him  looked  on  as  one  of  their  founders.  Pope  Euge- 
nius  IV.  gave  him  the  bifhopric  of  Venice,  of  which  he  was 
the  firft  patriarch,  from  the  year  1451.  This  holy  prelate 
died  in  14555  and  was  canonized  in  1690  by  Alexander  VIII. 
He  left  feveral  works  of  piety,  which  were  printed  together 
at  Lyons  in  1568,  and  again  at  Venice  1755,  folio;  to 
which  is  prefixed  his  life,  by  his  nephew. 


JUSTINIANI  (BERNARD),  nephew  of  the  above,  was 
born  at  Venice,  1407-8.  He  made  his  firft  ftudies  under 
Guarini  of  Verona,  and  continued  them  at  Padua,  where 
he  took  his  doctor's  degree.  Notwithstanding  he  put  on  the 
fenator's  robe  at  the  age  of  19,  yet  he  ftill  proiecuted  his 
ftudies  under  Francis  Philelphi  and  George  de  Trebifonde,- 
whom  he  took  into  his  houfe  and  retained  there,  till  Pope 
Calixtus  III.  lent  for  him  to  Rome,  and  employed  him  in 
feveral  commiffions.  Upon  his  return  to  Venice,  he  was 
fent  ambaflador  to  Lewis  XI.  of  France,  who  made  him  a 
knight  in  1461.  He  went  afterwards  feveral  times  ambaf- 
fador  to  Rome  from  the  republic  ;  and,  in  1467,  was  made 
commandant  of  Padua.  He  afterwards  became  a  member 
of  the  council  of  ten,  and  bore  the  dignity  of  Sage  Grand 
no  lefs  than  20  times.  In  1474,  he  was  elected  procurator 
of  St.  Mark,  a  pod  next  to  that  of  doge.  He  died  in  1489, 
leaving  feveral  works  in  Latin  ;  the  principal  of  which  is 
others.  "  De  Origine  urbis  Venetiarum,"  1492,  and  1534,  fol. 

JUSTINIANI  (AUGUSTIN),  •  bifhop  of  Nebo,  one  of 
the  moil  learned  men  of  his  time,  was  defcended  from  a 
branch  of  the  fame  noble  family  with  the  former  ;  and  born 
at  Genoa  in  1470.  After  having  refided  fome  time  at  Va- 
lencia in  Spain,  he  entered  into  the  order  of  St.  Dominic  at 
Paris  in  1488  ;  when  he  took  the  name  of  Auguftin,  in  the 
room  of  Pantaloon,  which  he  received  at  his  baptifm.  Soon 
after,  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  learning,  and  know- 
ledge in  the  languages,  which  h'e  acquired  in-  a  very  fhort 

time  ; 
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time  ;  fo  that  Leo  X.  named  him  to  the  bimopric  of  Ncbo, 
in  the  ifland  of  Corfica  :  in  which  capacity  he  affifted  in  the 
fifth  council  of  Lateran,  where  he  oppofed  fome  articles  of 
the  concordat  between  France  and  the  court  of  Rome.  The 
fin  all  revenue  of  his  diocefe  made  him  defire  a  better,  and  he 
petitioned  the  Pope  for  that  purpofe :  but  Francis  I.  who 
was  a  patron  of  learned  men,  drew  him  to  France,  by  mak- 
ing him  his  almoner,  with  a  good  penfion  ;  and  he  was  alfo 
regius  profelfbr  of  Hebrew  for  five  years  at  Paris.  Return- 
ing to  Genoa  in  1522,  he  found  every  thing  in  confufion, 
by  the  fedition  of  the  Adornes  ;  whereupon  he  went  to  vifit 
his  diocefe,  and  difcharged  all  the  duties  of  a  good  prelate,- 
till  the  year  1531.  In  a  voyage  from  Genoa  to  Nebo,  he 
perifhed,  together  with  the  veilel  in  which  he  was  embarked, 
1536.  By  his  laft  will,  he  left  his  library  to  the  republic  of 
Genoa. 

He  compofed  fome  pieces,  the  moil  confiderable  of  which 
is,  ^  Pfalterium  Kebneum,  Grscum,  Arabicum,  &  Chal- 
"  dasum,  cum  tribus  Latinis  inierpretationibus  &  gloilis.". 
This  v/as  the  fir  ft  pfalter  of  the  kind  which  had  appeared  in 
print,  and  it  is  commended  by  Huetius.  There  came  out 
alfo  "  Annales  de  republica  Genoenfi,"  at  Genoa,  in  1537  ; 
but  this  was  pofthumous,  and  imperfect.  There  is  like- 
wife  afcribed  to  him  a  tranflation  of  Maimonidis  "  Moreh 
"  Nevochim." 

JUVENAL  (Dscius  JUNIUS),  the  Roman  fatirift,  was 
born  about  the  beginning  of  the  emperor  Claudius's  reign, 
at  Aquinum,  a  town  in  Campania  ;  fmce  made  famous  by 
the  birth  of  Thomas  (thence  ftyled)  Aquinas,  the  much- 
famed  founder  of  the  fchoiair.ic  philosophy.  His  father  was, 
probably  a  freed  man,  who,  being  rich,  gave  him  a  liberal 
education ;  and,  agreeably  to  the  tafte  of  the  times,  bred . 
him  up  to  eloquence.  In  this  he  m?de  a  great  progrefs,  firft 
under  Frcnto  the  grammarian,  and  then,  as  is  generally 
conjectured,  under  Quintilian  ;  after  which  he  attended  the 
bar,  and  made  a  diftinguilhed  figure  there  for  many  years  [A], 
In  this  profefTion  he  had  improved  his  fortune  and  intereft  at 
Rome,  before  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  poetry ;  the  very 
ftyle  of  which,  in  his  fatires,  fpeaks  a  long  habit  of  decla- 
mation :  "  fubactum  redolent  declamatorem,"  fay  the  cri- 

[A]  Martial,    with   whom  our  fa-  118,  lib.  12;   in  th:  fecond  of  which 

tirift  contracted  an  early  acquaintance,  he  give^  him  the  title  of  eloquent,  and 

had  addreffed  three   e.pigrams   to  him,  fpeakb  of  him  as  attending  the  bar. 
viz.  Ep.  zjj  and  91,  lib.  7,    and  Ep. 
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tics.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  above  40  yean  of  age, 
when  he  recited  his  firft  efTay  to  a  fmall  audience  of  his 
friends;  but,  being  encouraged  by  their  applaufe  [B],  he 
ventured  a  greater  publication.  This  reaching  the  ears  of 
Paris,  Domitian's  favourite  'at  that  time,  though  but  a  pan- 
tomime player,  whom  our  fatirift  had  ftrictured,  that  minion 
complained  to  the  emperor,  who  fent  him  thereupon  into 
baniihment  j  under  pretence  of  giving  him  the  command  of 
a  cohort  in  the  army,  which  was  quartered  at  Pentapolis,  a 
city  upon  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  and  Lybia.  Juvenal  was 
not  idle  during  his  ftay  there,  but  made  fuch  obfervations 
upon  the  ridiculous  fuperftitions  of  that  blinded  people,  as  he 
afterwards  wrought  up  into  a  fatire  [c].  After  Domitian's 
death,  he  returned  to  Rome,  fufEciently  cautioned,  not  only 
againil  attacking  the  characters  of  thofe  in  power  under  arbi- 
trary princes,  but  againft  all  perfonal  reflections  upon  the 
great  men  then  living  ;  and  therefore  he  thus  wifely  con- 
cludes the  debate,  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  maintained  for  a 
while,  with  a  friend,  on  this  head,  in  the  firft  fatire : 


Experiar  quid  concedatur  in  illos, 

Quorum  Flaminia  tegitur  cinis  atque  Latina.' 


His  1 9th  fatire  is  addrefied  to  Calvinus,  who,  he  fays,  had 
then  completed  the  6cth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  born  un- 
der the  confulfhip  of  Fdnteius  Cap'ito  [D]  ;  that  is,  A.  U.  C. 
8 1 1,  and  the  6th  of  Nero.  If  fo,  this  fatire  was  written 
anno  U.  C.  871,  in  the  ^d  year  of  Adrian,  when  Juvenal 
was  above  jo  years  old,  fuppofing  him  born  in  the  middle  or 
6th  year  of  Claudius;  and  hence,  as  it  is  agreed  that  he  at- 
tained to  his  Both  year,  he  muft  have  died  about  the  nth 
year  of  Adrian. 

In  his  perfon  he  was  of  a  bi  °^  nature,  which  made  fome 
think  him  of  Gallic  extraction  [E].  We  meet  with  nothing 
concerning  his  morals  and  way  of  life  ;  but,  by  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  writings,  he  feems  to  have  been  a  true  gene- 
rcus-fpiritcd  Roman,  and  a  friend  to  liberty  and  virtue.  A 
itrong  relievo  has  be,en  given  to  his  character,  as  a  fatirift, 
by  Mr.  Crufius,  in  his  "  Lives  cf  the  Roman  Poets  j" 

[B]  Quintilian  is  thougnt  to  have  the  Roman  fatire,  "  Sunt  clari  hodle 
commended  fome  of  his  firfi  fatires,  "  quooue,  &  qui  olim  nominabuntur." 
though  without  naming  him  ;  where  lie  [cj  Viz.  the  1 5th,  in  the  order  they 
l~£ys,  Inftit.  lib.  x.  c.  i.  fpeaking  of  arc  now  publiilied. 

J^DJ   '«  Q^j  jarn  p0ft  terga  reliqv.it 

*'   Sexaginta  anncs,  Fonteia  confale  natus." 

[i]  Petrus  PithoEUSj  in  nctis  ad  Juvsnalis  fauras. 

wherein^ 
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wherein,  comparing  it  with  that  of  Horace  and  PerHus,  he 
tells  us,  that  u  the  defign  of  the  former  was  to  be  agreeable 
"  rather  than  bitter,  to  be  familiar,  infinuating,  and  in- 
"  ftructive  ;  and  that  therefore  he  affected  a  ftyle  thatfhould 
be  plain,  witty,  and  elegant.  Perfms,  on  the  other  hand, 
agreeably  to  the  dignity  of  the  Stoic  philofophy,  which 
he  profefTed,  chofe  to  inftruct  and  reform,  rather  than 
pleafe,  and  wrote  in  a  highe'r  ftyle ;  but  his  feverity  is  too 
"  great,  and  his  character  fo  ferious,  that  wit  mifbecomes 
"  him  whenever  he  feems  to  aim  at  it.  Juvenal  has  un- 
c<  doubtedly  improved  on  both  :  he  is  elegant  and  witty 
"  with  Horace,  great  and  fublime  with  Perfms,  and  to  both 
<c  their  characters  has  added  the  pomp  of  his  own  eloquence; 
"  which  makes  the  moft  entertaining,  as  well  as  the  clofeft 
"  writer,  of  the  three."  He  was  the  firft  fatirift  who  raifed 
.the  ftyle  of  that  poem  to  the  height  of  tragedy.  This  he 
tells  us  himfelf  [F]  ;  yet  not  out  of  vanity,  but  led  to  it 
from  the  nature  of  the  fubject.  He  even  undervalues  his 
poetry,  when  he  infinuates  that  the  wickednefs  of  the  times 
would  provoke  a  man  to  write  fatires,  though  he  had  no 
.genius  for  poety  : 

"  Si  natura  negat,  facit  indignatio  verfum 

M  Qualemcunque  poteft,  quales  ego  vel  Cluvienus." 

To  balance  thefe  perfections,  he  is  charged  with  a  licen- 
tious boldnefs  in  his  expreiTions ;  with  expofmg  men's  perfons 
and  names,  as  well  as  their  vices;  with  running  into  fubjects 
not  decent  to  be  mentioned;  and  with  calling  things  too 
plainly  by  their  ordinary  names.  As  to  the  firft  part  of  this 
charge,  Crufius  obferves,  that  the  names,  for  the  moft  part, 
are  of  perfons  fo  loft  to  all  honour  and  virtue,  that  it  was  a 
piece  of  juftice  to  lay  open  their  characters,  thereby,  if  pof- 
iible,  to  deter  others  from  imitating  their  abominable  vices  ; 
and  he  was  encouraged  in  it  by  the  example  of  Lucilius, 
who,  as  he  obferves,  by  thus  cutting  to  the  quick,  actually 
awakened  the  criminals  [G].  As  to  the  latter  part  of  this 
charge,  fome  £xcufe  might  be  ofTered5  from  the  general 
practice  of  the  ancients,  which  was  too  licentious  in  this 

• 

In  thefe  words  : 

"  Fingimus  hsec  altum.  fatira  fumente  cothurnum, 
"  Scilicet,  cc  finem  egreffi  legemaue  priorum, 
"  Grande  Sophocleo  carmen  bacchamur  hiatu, 
"  Montibus  ignotum  Rutuiis  cceloque  Latino." 
"   Enfe  velut  itridlo  quoties  Lucilius  ardens 
<«  Infremuit,  &c," 
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particular.  Ke  might  be  further  juftined  by  the  authority  of 
fome  of  the  fathers  of  the  Chriitian  church,  who  thought 
themfelves  obliged,  in  dire£t  terms,  to  expofe  the  obfcene 
ceremonies  and  lewd  mythology  of  the  heathens.  But,  after 
all,  this  licenticufnefs  is  not  juitifiuble,  even  when  placed  in 
the  beft  light  poiTible  ;  nor  will  any  polite  writer,  to  fay  no 
more,  attempt  to  imitate  it. 


K. 

EBLE  (JOSEPH),  an  Englifh  lawyer,  was  the  fon  of 
a  lawyer  of  eminence,  during  Cromwell's  ufurpation, 
and  born  in  London,  1632.  After  a  proper  preparation,  he 
\vas  fent  to  Jefus-coilege,  Oxford  ;  whence  he  fhortlv  re- 
moved to  All- fouls,  of  which  he  was  made  fellow  by  the 
parliament  vifitors  in  1648.  He  took  the  degree  of  LL.  B. 
in  16541  ^nd,  not  long  after,  went  and  fettled  at  Gray's- 
inn,  London,  where  he  had  been  admitted  ftudent,  and  be- 
came a  barriiier  about  1658.  The  following  year  he  went 
to  Paris.  After  the  Reiteration,  he  attended  the  King's- 
bench  bar  with  extraordinary  alTiduity,  continuing  there  as 
long  as  the  court  fat,  in  all  the  terms  from  1661  to  1710  ; 
-which  is  the  more  remarkable,  fince  he  was  hardly  ever 
known  to  be  retained  in  any  caufe,  or  fo  much  as  to  make 
a  motion  there.  He  died  fudde'nly,  under  the  gate- way  of 
Gray's-inn,  Aug.  1710,  juft  as  he  was  going  to  take  the 
air  in  a  coach.  He  was  a  man  of  incredible  indufrry.  He 
publifhed  feveral  books  in  his  life-time  ;  befides  which,  he 
jeft  above  ico  large  folios,  and  more  than  50  thick  quartos 
in  MS.  He  employed  all  his  time  in  writing  ;  which  fa- 
culty was  fo  habitual  LO  him,  that  he  continually  laboured 
with  his  pen,  riot  only  to  report  the  law-at.the  King's-bench 
Weitmiiiiter,  but  all  the  ferrnons  at  Gray's-inn  chapel,  both 
forenoon  and  afternoon,  amounting  to  above  4000.  This 
\v?,s  the  mode  of  the  times,  when  he  was  young;  and  there 
is  a  mechanifm  in  iyme  natures,  which  makes  them  fond  of 
jogging  on  in  the  manner  they  have  fct  out. 

The  firfc  work  he  undertook  for  the  public,  v/as  making 
a  new  table,  with  many  new  references,  to  the  ftatute-book, 
in  1674.  2.  c-c  An  Explanation  of  the  Laws  againft  Recu- 
"  fants,  &c.  abridged,  1681,"  8vo.  3.  u  An  AffiJ-nce  to 
ce  Tuftiees  of  the  Peace,  for  the  eafier  Performance  of  their 

rint-y,  1683,"  folio ,  licenfed  by  all  the  judges.    4.  "  Re- 
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cc  ports,  taken  at  the  King's-bench  at  WeftminPcer,  from, 
"  the  1 2th  to  the  3Oth  year  of  the  Reign  of  our  late  Sove- 
^  reign  Lord  King  Charles  II.  1685,"  3  vols.  folio.  This 
work  was  alfo  licenfed  by  the  judges  ;  but,  not  being  digeir- 
ed  in  the  ordinary  method  of  fu.ch  collections,  and  having 
no  table  of  references,  it  was  not  fo  well  received  as  was 
expected  ;  and  the  credit  of  it,  being  once  funk,  could  not 
be  retrieved,  though  the  table  was  added  in  1696.  5.  Two 
eflay$,  one  cc  On  Human  Nature,  or  the  Creation  of  Man- 
u  kind  ;"  the  other  "  On  Human,  Actions. "  Thei?  v/ere 
pamphlets. 

i 

KECKERMANNUS  (BARTHOLCMJEUS),  a  very  learn- 
ed man,  was  born  at  Dantzick  in  Pruflia,  1571.  He  re-  ^^ 
ceived  the  ftrft  rudiments  of  learning  under  James  Fabri- 
cius,  fo  diftinguifhed  by  his  zeal  againit  Papifts,  Anabaptifts, 
and  other  heretics  ;  and,  at  18  years  of  age,  was  fent  to 
the  univeriity  of  Wirtembera;,  where  he  applied  himfelf  to 
the  ftudies  of  philofophy  and  divinity.  Two  years  after,  he 
removed  to  the  univerfity  of  Leipfic  ;  whence,  after  half  a 
year's  ftay,  he  went,  in  1592,  to  that  of  Heidelberg.  Here 
he  took  a  matter's  degree,  and  approved  himfelf  to  the  go- 
vernors of  the  univeriity  fo  highly,  that  he  was  firft  made  a 
tutor,  and  afterwards  Hebrew  profeflbr  there.  In  1597,  the 
fenate  of  Dantzick,  moved  with  the  high  reputation  and 
merit  of  their  countryman,  fent  him  a  formal  and  honour- 
able invitation  by  letter,  to  come  and  take  upon  him  part  of 
the  management  of  the  academy  there.  He  refufed  to  go 
then;  but,  upon  a  repetition  of  this  invitation,  in  1601, 
confented,  after  having  firft  received  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
from  the  learned  David  Pareus  at  Heidelberg.  As  foon  as 
-he  was  fettled  at  Dantzick,  he  propofed  to  lead  the  youth 
through  the  very  penetralia  of  philofophy,  by  a  newer  and 
more  compendious  method  than  had  hitherto  been  found  out; 
-laying  his  plan  fo,  that,  within  the  compafs  of  three  years, 
they  might  finifn  a  complete  courfe.  For  this  purpofe  he 
purfued  the  fcheme  he  had  begun  at  Heidelberg,  and  drew, 
up  a  great  number  of  books  and  fvftems  upon  all  forts  of 
fubjecfts  j  upon  logic,  rhetoric,  ceconomics,  ethics,  politics, 
phyfics,  metaphyfics,  geography,  aPcronomy,.  &c.  :  and  in 
this  indefatigable  manner  he  went  on  till  1609,  when,  fairly 
worn  out  with  mere  fcholaftic  drudgery,  he  died  at  no  more 
than  38  years  of  age. 

Bayle  tells  us,  that  "  his  books  are  full  of  plagiarifms  ;" 
but  adds,  that  "  they  have  alfo  been  well  pillaged  by  plagia- 
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<c  ries5"  which,  we  will  hope,  may  be  fome  atonement  for 
the  fin.     Gerard  Voilius,  in  his  account  of  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius, takes  cccafion  to  fpeak  in  this  manner  of  Keckerrnan  : 
"  Keckerman,  a  man  in  other  refpecls  learned,  but  more 
"  converfant  in  moderji  writers  than  in  antiquity,  pafTes  a 
*c  very  wrong  judgement  upon  Diogenes  Laertius.     For  in 
his  treatife  concerning  hiitory,  he  fays,  that  Laertius  has 
written  languidly  and  coldly,  but  often  not  unufefully ; 
<s  which,in  truth,is  a  very  cold  commendation  of  a  moft  ufeful 
"  and  valuable  work:  fince  v/e  may  learn  from  it  many  par- 
"  ticulars  relating  to  hiftory,  and  excellent  apophthegms  of 
T)e  Hift.      <G  the  ancients ;  for  which  Keckerman,  fetting   a  very  ill 
•  P*     "  example,  chofe  to  quote  and  commend  Erafmus,  rather 
"  than  Plutarch,  Laertius,  and  other  writers  of  that  rank." 


(C 
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Gent.  Mag.  KEENE  (EDMUND),  was  a  native  of  Lynn  in  Norfolk, 
-LI'  and  a  younger  brother  of  the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Keene,  K.B. 
formerly  ambaiTador  to  Spain,  who  left  him  his  fortune.  He 
received  his  academical  education  at  Caius-college,  Cam- 
bridge. In  1738,  he  was  appointed  one  of  his  majefty's. 
preachers  at  Whitehall  chapel.  In  1740,  he  was  made  chap- 
lain to  a  regiment  of  marines ;  and  in  the  fame  year,  by  the 
interefl  of  his  brother  with  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  he  fucceed- 
ed  Bp.  Butler  in  the  valuable  rectory  of  Stanhope,  in  the 
bimopric  of  Durham.  In  1748,  he  preached  and  publifhed 
a  Sermon  at  Newcaftle,  at  the  anniverfary  meeting  of  the 
fociety  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  clergy- 
men ;  and  in  December  following,  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Whalley,  he  was  chofen  mailer  of  St.  Peter's-college.  In 
1750,  being  vice-chancellor,  under  the  aufpices  of  the  late 
duke  of  Newcaftle,  he  verified  the  concluding  paragraph  in 
his  fpeech  on  being  elected,  "  Nee  tardum  nee  timidum  ha- 
"  bebitis  procancellarium,"  by  promoting,  with  great  zeal 
See  them  in  and  fuccefs,  the  regulations  for  improving  the  difcipline  of 
Gent.  Mag.  ^  unjverfltVt  rfhis  expofcd  him  to  much  obloquy  from  the 
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p.tu.  younger  and  patriotic  part  or  it,  particularly  in  the  famous 
"  Fragment"  wherein  Dr.  Keene  v/as  ridiculed  (in  profe) 
under  the  name  of  Mun,  and  to  that  of  the  "  Capitade"  (in 
verfe),  in  which  he  figured  under  that  of  Acutus,  but  at  the 
fame  time  juilly  endeared  him  to  his  great  patron,  fo  that  in 
Jan.  1752,  foon  after  the  expiration  of  his  office,  ;which  he 
held  for  two  years,  he  was  nominated  to  the  fee  of  Chefter, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Bp.  Pcploe.  With  this  he  held  in 
commendam  his  re«5rory5  and,  for  two  years,  his  headfhip5 
when  he.  was  fucceeded,  much  to  his  fatisfaclion,  by  the  pre- 
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lent  mafter,  Dr.  (now  bifhop)  Law.     In  May  following  his 
lordihip   married   the  only  daughter  of  Lancelot  Andrews, 
Efq;    of  Edmonton,   formerly  an  eminent  linen-draper  in 
Cheapfide,  a  lady  of  confiderable  fortune.     In  17703  on  the 
death  of  Bp.  Mawfon,  he  was  translated  to  the  valuable  fee 
of  Ely.     Receiving  large  dilapidations,  his  lordfhip  procured 
an  act  of  parliament  for  alienating  the  old  palace  in  Holborn, 
and  building  a  new  one,  by  which  the  fee  has  been  freed  from 
a  great  incumbrance,  and  obtained  fome  increafe  alfo  of  an- 
nual revenue.     "  The  bifhopric,"  it  has  been  humoroufly 
obferved,  "  though  ftripped  of  the  Strawberries  which  Shak- 
"  fpeare  commemorates  to  have  been  fo  noted  in  Holborn, 
"  has,  in  lieu  of  them,  what  may  very  well  confole  a  man 
"  not  over-fcrupulous  in  his  appetites,  viz.  a  new  manfion 
u  of    Portland   ftone    in   Dover- ftreet,    and   a   revenue  of 
"  5000!.  a  year  to  keep  it  warm  and  in  good  repute."     Bp. 
Keene  foon  followed  his  friend  Dr.  Caryl,  "  whom,"  he 
faid,  "  he  had  long  known  and  regarded,  and  who,  though 
"  he  had  a  few  more  years  over  him,  he  did  not  think  would 
"  have  gone  before  him,"  furviving  him  juft  long  enough  to 
appoint  him  a  moft  eligible  fuccedbr  in  the  headfhip  of  Jefus- 
college.     His   lordmip's   fon,    Benjamin  Keene,   Efq;  was 
member  in  the  laft  two  parliaments  for  the  town  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  married,  in   1780,  to  Mifs  Ruck.     The 
bimop  has  alfo  left  a  daughter,  unmarried. — "  Bp.  Keene,'* 
it  is  obferved  by  Bp.  Newton,  "  fucceeded  to  Ely,  to  his 
"  heart's  defire,  and   happy  it  was   that  he  did  fo ;  for  few 
could  have  borne  the  expence,  or  have  difpiayed  the  tafte 
c<  and  magnificence,  which  he  has  done,  having   a  liberal 
."  fortune  as  well  as  a  liberal  mind,  and  really  meriting  the 
appellation  of  a  builder  of  palaces.     For  he  built  a  new 
palace  at  Chefter,  he  built  a  new  Ely-hcufe  in  London^ 
and,  in  a  great  meafure,  a  new  palace  at  Ely,  left  only  the 
"  outer  walls  ftanding,  formed  a  new  infide,  and  thereby 
"  converted  it  into  one  of  the  beft  epifcopal  homes,  if  not 
"  the  very  beft,  in  the  kingdom.     He  had  indeed  received 
"  the  money  which  arofe  from  the  fale  of  old  Ely-houfe, 
"  and  alfo  what  was  paid  by  the  executors  of  his  predeceflbr 
"  for  dilapidations,  which,  all  together,  amounted  to  about 
cc  li,oool.;  but  yet  he  expended  fome  thoufands  more  of 
cc  his  own  upon  the  buildings,  and  new  houfes  require  new 
"  furniture." 

KEILL  (JOHN),  an  eminent  mathematician  and  philofo- 
pher,  was  born  Dec.  i,  1671,  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  re- 
ceived 
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ceived  the  fir  ft  rudiment«  of  learning  ;  and,  being  educated 

in  that  univeriky,  continued  there  till  he  took  the  degree  of 

Biog.  Brit.   M.  A.      His    genius   leading;    him    to  the   mathematics,  he 

A  *^  t~r» 

made  a  great  prosrefs   under  David  Gregory  the  profefFor 
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there,  who  was  one  cr  the  nrit  that  had  embraced  tne  New- 

tonian philofophy  ;  and,  in  1694,  followed  his  tutor  to  Ox- 
ford, where,  being  admitted   of  Baiiol,  he  obtained  one  of 
the  Scotch  exhibitions  in   that  college.     He  is  faid  to  have 
been  the  firft  who  taught  Newton's  principles  by  the  expe- 
riments on  which  they  are  grounded  ;  and  this  he  did,  it 
feems,  by  an  apparatus  of  inftruments  of  his  own  providing, 
and  got  himlelf  by  that  means  a  great  reputation.     The  firit 
public  fpecimen   he  gave  of  his   fk'ill  in   mathematical  and 
philofophical  knowledge,  was  his  "  Examination  of  Burnet's 
"  Theory  of  the  Earth,"  which  appeared  in  1698.     It  was 
ttniverfully  applauded  by  the  men  of  fcience,  and  allowed  to 
be  decifive  againft  the  doctor's  "  Theory."     To  this  piece  he 
fubjoined  "  Remarks  upon  Whifton's  New  Theory  of  the 
"•  Earth;"  and  thefe  theories,  being  defended  by  their  re  - 
fpeclive  inventors,  drew  from  Keill,  in  1699,  another  per- 
formance, intituled  "  An   Examination   of  the  Reflections 
of  the  Theory  of  the  Earth,  together  with  '  A  Defence 
of  the  Remarks  on  Mr.  Whifton's  New  Theory.5'     Dr. 
Burnet  was  a  man  of  great  humanity,  moderation,  and  can- 
dor ;  and  it  was  therefore  fuppofed,  that  Keill  had  treated 
him  too  roughly,  confidering  the  great  difparity  of  years  be- 
tween -them.     Keill  however  left  the  docior  in  pofleflion  of 
that  which  has  fince  been   tho.upht  the  preat  charactcrifric 
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and  excellence  of  his  work  :  and,  though  he  difclaimed  him 
as  a  philoiopher,  yet  allowed  him  to  be  a  man  of  a  fine  ima- 
gination. "  Perhaps,5'  fays  he,  "  many  of  his  readers  wiJl 
"  be  forry  to  be  undeceived  about  his  Theory  ;  for,  as  I 
"  believe  never  any  book  was  fuller  of  miftakes  and  errors 
ct  .in  philofophy,  fo.  none  ever  abounded  with  more  beautiful 
u  fcenes  and  furprizing  images  of  nature.  But  I  write  only 
"  to  thofe  who  mighc  expeil  to  find  a  true  philofophy  in  it  : 
tt  tjj£y  w^o  re2(j  ;t  as  an  ingenious  romance,  will  ftill  be 

"  pleated  with  their  entertainment." 

The  following  year  Dr.  JVlillington,  Sedleian  profe/Tor   of 

natural  philofophy  in  Oxford,  who  had  been  appointed  phyfi- 

cian  in  ordinary  to  king  William,  ifublKtuted  Keill  as  his  de- 

Prafat.  ad    puty,  to  read  leciures  in  the  public  fchools.     7^his  office  he 

ad  vcrUphv-  difcharged  with  great  reputation  ;  and,  the  term  of  enjoying 

fie.  the  Scotch  exhibition  at  Baliol-college  now  expiring,  he  ac- 

•cepted   an   invitation  from  Dr.   Aldrich,  dean  of   Chrift-, 

church^ 
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church,  to  refiJe  there.  In  1701,  he  published  his  cele- 
brated treatife,  intituled  "  Introductio  ad  veram  phyfieani," 
which  is  iuppofed  to  be  the  beft  and  moft  ufeful  of  all  his 
performances.  In  the  preface  he  infmuatcs  the  little  pro- 
grcfs  that  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  "  Principia"  had  made  in  the 
world  ;  and  fays,  that  "  though  the  mechanical  philofophy 
"  was  then  in  repute,  yet,  in  moft  of  the  writings  upon  this 
u  fubiecl:,  fcarce  any  thing  was  to  be  found  but  the  name." 
The  rirft  edition  of  this  book  contained  only  i^lecTtureS} 
but  to  the  fecond,  in  1705,  he  added  two  more.  About  50 
years  ago,  when  the  Newtonian  philosophy  began  to  be 
eftabliftied  in  France,  this  piece  was  in  great  efteem  there, 
being  looked  on  as  the  bed  introduction  to  the  "  Principia;" 
and  a  new  edition  in  Englifh  was  printed  at  London  in 
1736,  at  the  inftance  of  M.  Maupertuis,  who  was  then  in 
England. 

About  this  time  he  was  made  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society; 
and,  in  1708,  publifhed,  in  the  "  Philcfophical  Tranfac- 
"  tions,"  a  paper  "  of  the  Laws  of  Attraction,  and  its  Phy- 
"  fical  Principles."  At  the  fame  time,  being  offended  at  a 
paiTage  in  the  "  Acta  Eruditorum"  at  Leipfic,  wherein  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton's  claim  to  the  firft  invention  of  the  method  of 
fluxions  was  called  in  queftion,  he  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  another  paper,  in  which  he  aflerted  the  juftice 
of  that  claim.  In  1709,  he  was  appointed  treasurer  to  ths 
Palatines,  and  in  that  ftation  attended  them  in  their  paffage 
to  New  England  ;  and,  foon  after  his  return  in  1710,  was 
chofen  Savilian  profefibr  of  aftronomy  at  Oxford.  In  1711, 
being  attacked  by  Leibnitz,  he  entered  the  lifts  againft  that 
mathematician,  in  the  difpute  about  the  invention  of  flux- 
ions. Leibnitz  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  Hans  Sloane,  then  fe- 
cretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  dated  March  4,  1711,  where- 
in he  required  Keill,  in  effect,  to  make  him  fatisfaction  for 
the  injury  he  had  done  him  in  his  paper,  relating  to  the  paf- 
fage in  the  "  A6la  Eruditorum"  at  Leipfic.  He  prctefted^ 
that  he  was  far  from  afiuming  to  himfelf  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's 
method  of  fluxions  ;  and  defired,  therefore,  that  Keill  might 
be  obliged  to  retract  his  falfe  aflerticn.  Keill  defired^ 
on  the  other  hand,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  juftify 
what  he  had  afferted.  He  made  his  defence  to  the  appro- 
bation of  Sir  Ifaac,  and  other  members  of  the  fociety  ;  and 
a  copy  of  it  was  fent  to  Leibnitz ;  who,  in  a  fecond  letter, 
remonftrated  ftill  more  loudly  againft  Keill's  want  of  can- 
dor and  fincerity  :  adding,  that  it  was  not  fit  for  one  of  his 
age  and  experience  to  enter  into  a  difpute  with  an  upftart, 
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10  acted  without  any  authority  from  Sir  Ifaac  Newton ; 
ar.ct  defirmg,  mat  tne  Royal  Society  would  enjoin  him  fi- 
ierrc.  Upon  this,  a  fpeciai  committee  was  appointed:  who, 
after  examining  the  fa«ls,  concluded  their  report  with 
"  reckoning  Mr.  Newton  the  inventor  of  fluxionc  ;  and 
"  that  Mr.  Keill,  in  afierting  the  fame,  had  been  no  ways 
*<  injurious  to  Mr.  Leibnitz."  In  the  mean  time,  Keill 
behaved  himfelf  with  great  firmnefs  and  fpirit  5  which  he 
alfo  {hewed  afterwards  in  a  Latin  epiitie,  \vritten  in  1720, 
to  Bernoulli,  mathematical  profeiTor  at  Bafil,  on  account  of 
the  fame  ufage  {hewn  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton:  in  the  title-page 
of  which  he  put  the  arms  of  Scotland,  viz.  a  thiftle,  with 
this  motto,  "  Nemo  me  impune  laceilit." 

About  1711,  fevenfi  objections  were  urged  againft  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton's  philofophy,  in  fuppcrt  of  Des  Cartes's  no- 
irons  of  a  plenum  ;  which  occafipned  Keill  to  draw  up  a  pa- 
per, which  was  publifhed  in  the  4C  Philoibphical  Tranfac- 
"  tions,"  "  On  the  Rarity  of  Matter,  and  the  Tenuity  of 
*c  its  Ccmpcfition."  £ut  while  he  was  ena;a2;ed  in  this  con- 
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troverfy,  queen  Anne  was  pleafcd  to  appoint  him  her  decy- 
£>herer;  a  porr  he  was,  it  feems,  very  fit  for.  His  fagacity 
was  fuch,  that,  though  a  decipherer  is  always,  fuppofed  to 
be  moderately  /killed  in  the  language  in  which  the  paper 
given  him  to  decyphcr  is  written  ;  yet  he  is  laid  once  to  have 
decyphered  a  paper  written  in  Sv/cdifh,  without  knowing  a 
word  of  the  language.  The  univerfity  conferred  on  him  the 
decree  of  M.  U.  at  the  public  a£i  in  1713  ;  and,  two  years 
after,  he  pi;t  cut  an  edition  of  Commandinus's  "  Euclid," 
xvith  additions  cf  his  own.  In  1717,  he  was  married  to 
feme  la  civ,  who  recommended  herfelf  to  him,  it  is  faid, 
purely  by  her  perfonal  accornplifhments  :  but  what  fort  of  a 
?ady,  the  biographer,  to  whom  we  are  obliged  for  thefe  in- 
formations concerning  him,  has  left  us  to  divine.  In  1718, 
he  publifhed  his  "  Introduclio  ad.  veram  alh'onomiam :" 
which  treatife  was  afterwards,  at  the  requefl  of  the  duchefs 
of  Chancos,  tranflated  by  himfelf  into  Ehglifh  ;  and,  with 
feveral  emendations,  publiflied  in  1721,  under  the  title  of, 
*'  An  Introduction  to  the  true  Aftronomy,  or,  Agronomical 
44  Lectures  read  in  the  Aitronomical  Schools  of  the  Uni- 
tc  verfity  of  Oxford."  This  was  his  laft  gift  to  the  public  ; 
for  he  was  feized  this  fummer  v/ith  a  violent  fever,  which 
put  an  end  to  hisJife,  Sept.  i,  when  he  was  not  quite  50 
years  old. 

KEILL 
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KEILL  (JAMES),  an  eminent  phyfician,  and  younger 
brother  of  John  Keill,  was  alfo  born  in  Scotland,  March 
27,  1673.  ^e  receiyed  part  of  his  education  there,  and 
completed  it  in  travels  abroad.  He  applied  himfelf  early  to 
diffections,  and  the  ftudy  of  anatomy  ;  made  himfelf  known 
by  reading  anatomical  lectures  in  both  univerfities  ,  and  had 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  conferred  upon  him  at  Cambridge, 
having  fome  time  before  publimed  his  "  Anatomy  of  the 
4t  Human  Body,''  for  the  ufe  of  his  pupils.  In  1703,  he 
fettled  at  Northampton,  as  a  phyfician  ;  and,  in  1706,  pub- 
lifhed a  paper  in  the  "  Philofophical  Tranfactions,  Numb* 
"  306,"  containing  "  An  Account  of  the  Death  and  DiiTec- 
"  tion  of  John  Bayles,  of  that  Town;  reputed  to  have  been 
"  130  Years  old."  He  was  alfo  well  (killed  in  mathema- 
tical learning  ;  and,  in  1708,  gave  the  world  a  proof  of  it, 
in  a  book,  intituled,  "  An  Account  of  Animal  Secretion, 
"  the  Quantity  of  Blood  in  the  Human  Body,  and  Mufcu- 
"  lar  Motion."  He  afterwards  publifhed  the  fame  treatife 
in  Latin,  with  the  addition  of  a  "  Medicina  Statica  ;"  and, 
in  1717,  printed  a  fecond  edition  of  this  work  in  Englifh, 
having  added  an  efTay  "  concerning  the  Force  of  the  Heart 
"  in  driving  the  Blood  through  the  whole  Body."  This 
drew  him  into  a  controverfy  with  Dr.  Jurin  upon  that  fub- 
je£r,  which  was"  carried  on,  in  feveral  papers  printed  in  the 
"  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions,"  to  the  time  of  our  author's 
death.  Fie  had  now  for  fome  time  laboured  under  a  moft 
painful  diforder,  namely,  a  cancer  in  the  roof  of  his  mouth ; 
and  in  order,  if  pofiible,  to  procure  fome  relief,  had  applied 
the  cautery  with  his  own  hands  to  the  part ;  but  in  vain,  for 
he  died  July  16,  1719,  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  at  St.  Giles's  church  at  Northampton.  An  hand- 
fome  monument  and  infcription  were  placed  over  him  by  his 
brother,  John  Keill,  to  whom  he  left  his  eftate,  being  never 
married  ;  but  who  furvived  him,  as  we  have  feen,  little  more 
than  two  years. 

KEITH  (JAMES),  field  marfhal  in  the  king  of  Pruffia's 
fervice,  was  born  in  1696  ;  and  was  the  younger  fon  of  Wil- 
liam Keith,  earl  marfhal  of  Scotland.  He  had  his  grammar- 
learning  under  Thomas  Ruddiman,  author  of  the  u  Rudi- 
44  ments ;"  his  academical  under  bifhop  Keith  and  William 
Mefton,  in  the  college  of  Aberdeen.  He  was  defigned  by  his 
friends  for  the  profeflion  of  the  law ;  but  the  bent  of  his 
genius  inclined  him  to  arms,  which  they  wifely  complied 
with.  The  nrft  occafion  of  drawing  his  fword  was  but  an 
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unhappy  one.  When  he  was  18,  the  rebellion  broke  out  in 
Scotland.  Through  the  mitigations  of  the  countefs  his  mo- 
ther, who  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  joined  the  pretender's 
party,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir.  The  pretender's 
army  was  routed,  Keith  was  wounded,  yet  able  to  make  his 
efcape  to  France.  Here  he  applied  to  thofe  branches  of  edu- 
cation, which  are  neceilary  to  accomplifh  a  foldier.  He  ftu- 
died  mathematics  under  M.  De  Maupertuis  ;  and  made  fuch 
proficiency,  that  he  was,  by  his  recommendation^  admitted 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  He 
afterwards  travelled  through  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Portu- 
gal ;  with  uncommon  curioiity  examined  the  feveral  produc- 
tions in  architecture,  painting,  and  fculpture  ;  and  furveyed 
the  different  fields  where  famous  battles  had  been  fought. 
In  1717?  he  had  an  opportunity  of  making  an  acquaintance 
with  Peter  czar  of  Mufcovy  at  Paris,  who  invited  him  to 
enter  into  the  Ruffian  fervice.  This  offer  he  declined,  be- 
caufe  the  emperor  was  at  that  time  at  war  with  the  king  of 
Sweden,  whole  character  Keith  held  in  great  veneration.  He 
left  Paris,  and  went  to  Madrid  ;  where,  by  the  intereft  of 
the  duke  of  Liria,  he  obtained  a  commiliion  in  the  Irifh  bri- 
31  rules,  then  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Ormond.  He  after- 
\vards  accompanied  the  duke  of  Liria,  when  he  was  fent 
ambaffador  extraordinary  to  Muicovy.  By  him  Keith  was 
recommended  to  the  fervice  of  the  Czarina,  who  promoted 
him  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  inverted  him 
V.ith  the  order  of  the  Black  Eagle. 

c.- 

The  Turks  at  this  time  invaded  the  Ukrain  on  the  fide 
of  Rufiia,  and  the  emprefs  fent  Uvo  numerous  armies  to  re- 
pel the  invaders ;  one  of  which  marched  for  Ocrakow,  under 
the  command  of  count  Munich,  which  place  was  inverted  and 
taken  bv  the  valour  and  conduct  of  Keith,  to  whom  the 
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fucceis  was  chiefly  attributed.  In  the  war  with  the  Swedes, 
-he  had  a  command  under  Marfhal  Lacey,  at  the  battle  of 
Wrllmanftrand ;  which  he  gained  by  fetching  a  compafs 
about  a  hill,  and  attacking  the  Swedes  in  flank,  at  a  time 
•when  victory  fcemed  to  declare  in  their  favour.  He  likewife, 
by  a  ftratagem,  retook  from  them  the  ifles  of  Aland  in  the 
Baltic,  which  they  had  feized  by  treachery.  It  mult  be  re- 
membered too,  that  he  had  no  inconiiderable  {hare  in  the 
brincin^  about  that  extraordinary  revolution,  when  the  em- 
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preis  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Peter,  was  raifed  to  the 
throne.  He  ferved  the  Ruffians  in  peace  aiib,  by  feveral 
embaffies  :  but  rinding  the  honours  of  that  country  no  better 
than  a  fplcndid  iervitude,  and  nut  meeting  with  thofe  re- 
wards. 
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Wards,  which  his  long  and  faithful  fervices  deferred,  he  left 
that  court  for  one  where  merit  is  better  known,  and  better 
rewarded. 

The  king  of  PruiTia  received  him  with  all  po/nble  marks 
of  honour,  made  him  governor  of  Berlin,  and  field-marfhal 
of  the  Pruffian  armies  ;  to  which  places  he  annexed  additi- 
onal falaries.  He  likewife  diftinguiihed  him  fo  far  by  his 
confidence,  as  to  travel  with  him  in  difguife  over  a  great 
part  of  Germariy,  Poland,  and  Hungary.  In  bufmefs  he 
made  him  his  chief  counfeilor,  in  his  diverfions  his  conftant 
companion.  The  king  was  much  pleafed  with  an  amufe- 
ment,  which  the  inanhal  invented  in  imitation  of  the  game 
of  chefs.  The  marfhal  ordered  feveral  thoufand  fmall  ftatues 
of  men  in  armour  to  be  caft  by  a  founder  :  thefe  he  would 
fet  oppcfite  to  each  other,  and  range  them  in  battalia,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  if  he  had  been  drawing  up  211  army: 
he  would  bring  out  a  party  from  the  wings  or  centre,  and 
fhew  the  advantage  or  difadvantage  refultino-  from  the  feveral 
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draughts  which  he  made.  In  this  manner  the  king  and  the 
marfhal  often  amufed  themfclves,  and  at  the  fame  time  im- 
proved their  military  knowledge. 

This  brave  and  experienced  general,  after  having  greatly 
diflinguimed  himfelf  in  the  late  memorable  wars  of  that  il- 
luftrious  monarch,  was  killed  in  the  unfortunate  affair  of 
Hohkerchen,  and  died  in  the  bed  of  glory  in  1758. 


KELLEY  (EDWARD),  a  famous  Engliih  necromancer,  Ath. 
was  born  at  Worcefter  in  1555,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  Vol.  I. 
Wood  fays,  that,  when  his  nativity  was  calculated^  it  ap- 
peared that  he  was  to  be  a  man  of  moil  acute  wit,  and  great 
propenfity  to  philofophical  ftudies  and  myfteries  of  nature. 
He  had  ill  luck,  however,  at  the  fetting  out,  as  well  as  the 
ending,  of  his  life  ;  for,  leaving  Oxford  abruptly,  and  ram- 
blino-  about  the  kingdom,  he  committed  certain  foul  matters 
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in  Lancashire,  which  deprived  him  of  both  his  ears  at  Lan- 
cafter.  He  became  afterwards  an  afibciate  with  the  fa- 
mous Dr.  Dee,  travelled  into  foreign  countries  with  him,  SeeDE£4 
and  was  his  reporter  for  what  paffed  between  him  and  the 
fpirits,  with  whom  the  doctor  held  intelligence.  Mr.  Elias 
Aminole,  the  famous  Roficrucian,  relates,  that  Kelley  and 
Dee  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a  large  quantity  of  the 
elixir,  or  philofopher's  (lone,  in  the  ruins  of  Glaltonbury 

abbey:  which  elixir  was  fo  furprizingly  rich,  that  they  loft  a^*mol<?» 
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great  deal  in  making  projections,  betore  they  diicovered  the  enymicu 

force  of  its  virtue.-     This  author  add?,  that,  at  Trebona  in  Britanni- 
Vo  L.  VII.  L  1  Bohemia, 
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Bohemia,  Kclley  tried  a  grain  of  this  elixir  upon  an  ounce 
and  a  quarter  of  common  mercury,  which  was  prefently  tranf- 
muted  into  almoft  an  ounce  of  fine  gold.     At  another  time 
he  made  a  projection  upon  a  piece  of  metal,  cut  out  of  a 
warming-pan ;  which,  without  handling  it,  or  melting  the 
metal,  was  turned  into  very  good  filver,  only  by  warming  it 
at  a  fire.     This  warming-pan,  and  the  piece  taken  out  of  it, 
were  fent  to  queen  Elizabeth  by  her  ambalTador,  then  refiding 
at  Prague.     Kelley,  afterwards  behaving  indifcreetly,    was 
imprifoned  by  the  emperor  Rodolphus  II.  by  whom  he  had 
been  knighted  j  and,  endeavouring  to  make  his  efcape  out 
of  the  window,  hurt  himfelf  to  that  degree  by  a  fall,  that 
he  died  foon  after  in  1595.     His  works  are,  u  A  Poem  of 
"  Chymiftry,"  and,  "  A  Poem  of  the  Philofopher's  Stone  ;" 
both  inferted  in  the  book  laft  mentioned  "  De  lapide  philofo- 
"  phorum,  Hamb.   1676,"  8vo.  but  it  is  queftioned  whe- 
ther or  no  he  was  the  author  of  this.     "  A  true  and  faithful 
"  Relation  of  what  pafled  for  many  Years  between  Dr.  John 
<e  Dee  and  fome  Spirits,  &c.  Lond.  1659,"  folio,  publifhed 
by  Dr.  Meric  Cafaubon.    There  are  "  Ed.  Kelleii  epiftola  ad 
"  Edvardum  Dyer,"  and  other  little  things  of  Kelley,  in  MS, 
in  Biblioth.  Afhmol.  Oxon. 

Du  Pin,  KEMPIS  (THOMAS  a),  famous  for  tranfcendent  piety 
Cave,  &c.  anj  (jevot}on?  was  born  at  Kempen,  a  city  in  the  diocefe  of 
Cologn,  about  1 380.  He  was  educated  at  Daventer,  where 
he  learned  to  write,  to  read  the  Bible,  and  to  underfland 
treatifes  of  piety.  After  this,  he  went  in  1399  to  Zwol,  to 
obtain' the  indulgences  which  Pope  Boniface  IX.  had  granted 
to  the  church  of  this  place ;  and  there  he  defired  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  monaftery  of  the  Mount  of  St.  Agnes,  where, 
after  a  fix  years  ftate  of  probation,  he  made  his  profeflion  in 
1406.  It 'is  faid  that,  the  firft  year  of  his  entrance,  he  en- 
dured great  hunger  and  trials,  and  confiderable  pains.  He 
was  ordained  prieft  in  1423.  One  of  the  chief  employments 
of  thefe  canons  regulars  of  St.  Auguftine,  was  to  tranfcribe 
the  Bible,  the  works  of  the  fathers,  and  treatifes  of  piety, 
Thomas  a  Kempis  applied  himfelf  with  vigour  to  this  labour, 
copied  out  the  whole  Bible,  a  miflal,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  works  ;  and,  in  performing  this  office,  he  pra&ifed 
the  advice  of  one  of  the  ancients,  who,  in  writing  out  booksr 
did  not  only  feek  by  the  labour  of  his  hands  to  gain  food  for 
his  body,  but  alfo  to  refrelh  his  foul  with  heavenly  nourifn- 
ment.  He  was  humble,  meek,  ready  to  give  confolation  j 
fervent  in  his  exhortations  and  prayers,  Spiritual,  contem- 
5  plative. 
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plative.     His  ftyle  and  writings  are  full  of  un&ion,  as  the 
Papifts  fpeak  ;  however,  to  do  him  juftice,  he  is  much  freer 
from  that  high-flowing,  myftical,  unintelligible  jargon,  than 
the  generality  of  writers  of  his   feraphic  turn.      He  died, 
1471,  in  his  gad  year.     The  larger!  edition  of  his  works, 
which  conlift  of  fermons,  fpiritual  treatifes,  and  lives  of  holy 
men,  is  that  of  Cologn,  1660,  in  three  volumes,  folio.    The 
famous  and   well-known  book,  "  De  imitatione  Chrifti," 
which  has  been  tranflated  into  almoft  all  the  languages  in 
the  world,  though  it  has  always  been  inferted  among  the 
\vorks  of  Thomas  a  Kernpis,  is  found  alib  printed  under  the 
name  of  Gerfon  ;  and  has  fince  been  afcribed,  upon  the  cre- 
dit of  fome  MSS.  to  the  abbot  Gerfon,  who  is  pretended  to 
'have  been  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict.    This  has  occafioned  a 
moft  violent  difpute  between  the  canons  regular  of  St.  Au- 
guftine  and  the  Benedictines ;  which,  however,  is  of  little 
confequence  to    devout  Chriftians,    who  need   not  quarrel 
about  the  name  of  its  author,  while  they  reap  juft  the  fame 
ifpiritual  confolation  from  the  book.     Bellarmine,  in  his  ac- 
count of  ecclefiaitical  writers,  gives  it  peremptorily  to  Tho- 
mas a  Kempis,  and  at  the  fame   time   beftows  the   higheft 
elogium  upon  it.     "  I  have  read  this  little  work,"  fays  he, 
"  and  read  it  again,  from  my  youth  to  my  old  age  ;  and 
"  every  time  of  reading,  there  always  appeared  fomething 
"  new,  always  fomething  to  enlighten  the  head,  and  com- 
"  fort  the  heart."     M.  de  Voltaire,   it  feems,  would  have 
hard  work  to  credit  this  declaration  of  Bellarmine.     "  It  Le§^j°  xiv. 
<c  is  reported,"    fays  he,    "  that  Peter  Corneille's  tranfla-  Vol.  XI» 
**  tion  of  the  *  Imitation  of  Jefus  Chrift'  has  been  printed 
xc  32  times  :   it  is  as  difficult  to  believe  this,  as  it  is  to  read 
<c  the  book  once."     Such  different  conftitutions,  opinions, 
taftes,    complexions,    are  to  be  found  among  the  human 
ipecies. 

KEN  (THOMAS),  the  deprived  bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
was  defcended  from  an  antient  family,  feated  at  Ken-Place 
in  Somerfetftiire,  and  born  at  Berkhampftead  in  Hertford-  short  ac- 
fliire,  July  1637.     At  13,  he  was  fent  to  Winchefter-fchool;^^ 
and  thence  removed  to  New-college  in  Oxford,  of  which  he  Ken,'  by 
became  a  probationer-fellow  in  1657.     He  took  his  degrees  Wl!i  Haw 
regularly,  and  purfued  his  ftudies  clofely  for   many  years  ;  j^ 
and,  in  1666,    he  removed   to  Winchefter-college,    being 
chofen  fellow  of  that  fociety.     Not  long  after  this,  he  was 
appointed  domeftic  chaplain  to  Money,  biihop  of  that  fee, 
who  preferred  him  firft  to  the  redory  of  Brixton  in  the  Ifie 
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of  Wight,  and  afterwards  to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of 
Weftminfter,  1669.  In  1674,  he  made  a  tour  to  Rome, 
with  his  nephew  Mr.  Ifaac  Walton,  then  B.A.  in  Chrift- 
church  in  Oxford  ;  and,  after  his  return,  took  his  degrees 
in  Divinity,  1679.  Not  long  after,  being  appointed  chap- 
lain to  the  princeis  of  Orange,  he  went  to  Holland.  Here 
his  prudence  and  piety  gained  him  the  efteem  and  con- 
fidence of  his  miftrefs :  but,  in  the  courfe  of  his  office,  he 
happened  to  incur  the  difpleafure  of  her  confort,  by  obliging 
one  of  his  favourites  to  perform  a  promife  of  marriage  with 
a  young  lady  of  the  princefs's  train,  whom  he  had  feduced 
by  that  contract.  This  zeal  in  Ken  fo  offended  the  prince, 
afterwards  king  William,  that  he  very  warmly  threatened  to 
turn  him  away  from  the  fervice  ;  which  Ken  as  warmly  re- 
fenting,  begged  leave  of  his  miftrefs,  and  gave  notice  to 
quit :  nor  would  he  confent  to  ftay,  till  intreated  by  the  prince 
in  perfon.  About  a  year  longer,  he  returned  to  England; 
and  was  appointed,  in  quality  of  chaplain,  to  attend  lord  Bart- 
mouth  with  the  royal  commiilion  to  demolifh  the  fortifications 
Short  ac-  of  Tangier.  The  doctor  returned  with  this  lord,  April  1684 » 
count,  &e.  and  Was  immediately  advanced  to  be  chaplain  to  the  king,  by 
an  order  from  his  majefty  himfelf.  Not  only  the  nature  of 
this  poft,  but  the  gracious  manner  of  conferring  it,  evidently 
fhewred  thnt  it  was  intended  as  a  ftep  to  future  favours;  and 
this  was  fo  well  underftood,  that,  upon  the  removal  of  the 
court  to  pafs  the  fummer  at  Winchefter,  the  doctor's  pre- 
bendal  houfe  was  pitched  upon  for  the  ufe  of  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Gwyn.  But  Ken  was  too  pious  even  to  countenance  vice 
in  his  royal  benefactor  ;  and  therefore  pofitively  refufed  ad- 
mittance to  the  royal  miftrefs,  who  was  forced  to  look  out 
for  lodgings  elfe where.  His  majefty,  hov/ever,  did  not  take 
Ibid.  p.  Q.  it  at  all  amifs,  for  he  knew  the  fmcerity  of  the  man,  and 
loved  him  for  it ;  but,  previous  to  any  application,  nomi- 
nated him,  foon  after,  to  the  bimopric  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
A  few  days  after  this,  the  king  was  feized  with  that  illnefs 
of  which  he  died  ;  during  which,  the  doctor  thought  it  his 
duty  to  attend  him  very  conftantly,  and  thereupon  delayed 
his  admiflion  to  the  temporalities  of  the  fee  of  Wells  :  fo  that, 
when  king  James  came  to  the  crown,  new  inftruments  were 
prepared  for  that  purpofe. 

.  9, 12.      When  he  was  fettled  in  his  fee,  he  attended  clofely  to  his 
epifcopal  function.     He  publifhed  cc  An  Expofition  of  the 
"  Church  Catechifm"    in   1685,    an^  a^°'  ^ie  farne   Vear> 
54  Prayers  for  tho  Ufe  of  the  Bath,"     Nor  was  he  lefs  zea- 
lous 
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k>us  as  a  guardian  of  the  national  church  in  general,  in  op-  <s\> 
pofing  the  attempts  to  introduce  Popery.  He  did  not  indeed 
take  part  in  the  famous  Popifh  controverfy  then  agitated 
ib  brifkly,  for  his  temper  was  not  turned  to  difpute  ;  but  he 
was  far  from,  being  idle,  and  what  others  did  from  the  prefs, 
he  did  as  watchfully  from  the  pulpit.  There  he  frequently 
took  occafion  to  mark  and  confute  the  errors  of  Popery ; 
nor  did  he  fpare,  when  his  duty  to  the  Church  of  England 
more  efpecially  called  for  it,  to  take  the  opportunity  of  the 
royal  pulpit,  to  fet  before  the  court  their  injurious  and  un- 
manly politics,  in  projecting  a  coalition  of  the  feclaries  with 
it.  Yet  he  held,  in  appearance,  the  fame  place  in  the  fa-  Short  ac- 
vour  of  kino;  Tames,  as  he  had  held  in  the  former  reign  :  and  count»  &Ca 

^  n     c  *r 

Ibme  attempts  were  made  to  gain  him  over  to  the  interefl 
of  the  Popifh  party  at  court.  But  thefe  were  vain ;  for, 
when  the  declaration  of  indulgence  was  ftriclly  commanded 
to  be  read,  by  virtue  of  a  difpenfing  power  claimed  by  the 
king,  this  bifhop  was  one  of  the  feven  who  openly  oppofed 
the  reading  of  it  -3  for  which  he  was  fent,  with  the  other  fix, 
to  the  Tower.  But,  though  he  ventured  to  difobey  his 
fovereign,  for  the  fake  of  his  religion ;  yet,  he  would  not 
violate  his  confcience,  by  transferring  his  allegiance  from 
him.  When  the  prince  ot  Orange  therefore  came  over,  and 
the  Revolution  took  place,  the  biinop  retired  ;  and,  ?s  foon 
as  king  William  was  feated  on  the  throne,  and  the  new 
oath  of  allegiance  was  required,  he,  by  his  refufal,  fuffered 
himfelf  to  be  deprived.  After  his  deprivation,  he  refided  at 
Londeate,  a  feat  of  the  lord  vifcount  Weymouth,  in  Wilt- 

O  /  ' 

fhire  ;  whence  he  fometimes  made  a  vifit  to  his  nephew, 
jyf'r.. . .lijaac  Walton,  at  Saliibury,  who  was  a  prebendary 
-, that:., .church.  He  was  with  him  when  the  great  florin 


;:';#fer   -was  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  flack  of  chimneys  into  his 
,  blown  down  by  the  fame  ftorm  :   which  event, 
e,  would  be  confidered,  by  the  difaffected  party, 
rely  accidental,  but  of  the  judicial  kind. 
v  /|ji.:.tfeis   retirement  he  compofed  many  pious  works,  fome 
3o£;;fche^|>oetical  kind  ;  for  he  had  naturally  a 'turn  for  poetry, 
a-t^^lja^i  many  years  before,  written  an  epic  poem   of  13 
..i^>§i^:4hti tilled  "  Edmund,"  which  was  not  published  till 
after  I? is  death.  ,  He  did  not  mix  in  any  of  the  difputes  or 
attempts  of  his  party,  though,  it  is  very  probable,  he  was 
earneltly  folicited ":£o  it  -}  fmce  we  find  the  deprived  bifhop 

Ll  3  of 
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of  Ely,  Dr.  Turner,  his  particular  friend,  with  whom  he 
had  begun  an  intimacy  at  Winchefter-fchool,  fo  deeply  en- 
gaged therein.  But  Ken,  it  feems,  cared  for  none  of  thofe 
things  ;  and  probably  never  fpake  truth  from  his  heart  more 
fmcerely,  than  we  fee  it  expreiFed  in  thefe  lines  of  his. 


Stanza 
VIII.  Dedi- 
cation of  his 
Poems  to 
lord  Wey- 
mouth. 


"  I  gladly  wars  ecclefiaftic  fly,. 
<c  Where'er  contentious  fpirits  I  defcry  ; 
<c.  Eas'd  of  my  facred  load,  I  live  content, 
"  In  hymns,  not  in  difputes,  my  paffion  vent. 


J.J 


Though  he  did  not  concur  in  opinion  with  thofe  Nonjurors 
who  were  for  continuing  a  feparation  from  the  eftabiiihed: 
church  by  private  confecrations  among  themfelves,  yet  he 
looked  on  the  fpiritual  relation  to  his  diocefe  to  be  ftill  in. 
full  force,  during  the  life  of  his  firfl  fucceflbr,  Dr.  Kidder ; 
but,  after  his  deceafe  in  1703,  upon  the  nomination  of  Dr. 
Hooper  to  the  diocefe,  he  requefted  that  gentleman  to  accept 
it,  and  afterwards  fubfcribed  hirnfelf  "  late  Bifhop  of  Bath 
"  and  Wells."  The  queen,  however,  fettled  upon  him  a 
penfion  of  200!.  per  annum,  which  was  punctually  paid  out 
of  the  Treafury,  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  had  been  afflicted 
from  the  year  1696,  with  fevere  colicky  pains,  and  at 
length  was  obferved  to  make  bloody  water.  This  fymptom, 
being  afcribed  to  an  ulcer  in  his  kidneys,  he  went  to  Briftol 
in  1710,  for  the  benefit  of  the  hot  well,  and  there  continued 
till  Nov.  when  he  removed  to  Lewefton  near  Sherborne  in 
Doric  tihi  re,  -a  feat /belonging  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Thynne. 
There  he  was  feized  with  a  dead  palfy  on  one  fide,  which 
confined  him  to  his  chamber  till  about  the  middle  of  March  ; 
\vhcn  being,  as  he  thought,  able  to  take  fuch  a  journey,  he 
rciolved  for  the  Bath.  He  died  at  Longleate,  in  his  way 
thither,  March  19,  1710-11.  It  is  faid,  that  he  had  tra- 
velled for  many  years  with  his  fhroud  in  his  portmanteau  ; 
and  that  he  put  it  on  as  foon  as  he  came  to  Longleate,  giv~  • 
ing  notice  of  it  the  day  before  his  death,  to  prevent  his  body 
from  being  dripped. 

His  works  were  puhliihed,  1721,  in  four  volumes  ;  and 
confift  of  devotional  pieces  in  verfe  and  profe.  Various 
reports  having  been  induftrioufly  fpread,  that  he  was  tainted 
with  Popifh  errors,  and  not  ftedfaft  to  the  docirine  of  the 
church  of  England,  it  was  thought  proper  to  publifh  the 
following  paragraph,  tranfcribed  from  his  will :  "  As  for 
"  my  religion,  I  die  in  the  holy  catholic  and  apoftolic  faith, 
u  profefied  by  the  whole  church,  before  the  difunion  of  Eaft 
*.c  and  Weft  j  more  particularly,  I  die  in  the  communion  of 

"  the 
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cc  the  Church  of  England,  as  it  ftands  diftinguifhed  from 
"  all  Papal  and  Puritan  innovations,  and  as  it  adheres  to  the 
"  doctrine  of  the  crofs." 

KENNEDY  (JoHN,  M.D.)  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  Anecdotes 
refided  fome  time  at  Smyrna,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age, of  B?wyer» 
Jan.  26,  1760,  had  a  collection  of  about  200  pictures,  p?uiC.  ° S* 
amongft  which  were  two  heads  of  himfelf  by  Keyfmg  ;  he 
had  alfo  a  very  valuable  collection  of  Greek  and  Roman 
coins,  which,  with  the  pictures,  were  fold  by  auction  in 
1760.  Amongft  the  Roman  coins,  were  256  of  Caraufius, 
nine  of  them  filver,  and  89  of  Alectus  ;  thefe  coins  of  Ca- 
raufius and  Alectus  were  purchafed  by  P.  C.  Webb,  Efq; 
the  256  for  70!.  and  the  89  for  1 61.  los.  They  were  af- 
terwards bought  by  Dr.  Hunter,  who  added  to  the  number 
very  confiderably.  Dr.  Kennedy,  in  his  "  Diilertation  on 
"  the  Coins  of  Caraufius,''  ailerted  that  Oriuna  was  that 
emperor's  guardian  goddefs.  Dr.  Stukelcy,  in  his  "  Palseo- 
"  graphia  Britannica,  N°III.  1752,"  4to,  affirmed  fhe  was 
his  wife  ;  to  which  Dr.  Kennedy  replied  in  "  Further  Ob- 
"  fervations,  &c.  1756,"  4-to ;  and,  upon  his  antagonift's 
fupporting  his  opinion  in  his  "  Hiftory  of  Caraufius,  1757, 
"  1759,"  he  abufed  him  in  a  fixpenny  /}.to  letter. 

"  Oriuna,  on  the  medals  of  Caraufius,"  fays  an  elegant  Walpoie. 
writer,  "  ufcd  to  pafs  for  the  Moon  j  of  late  years  it  is  become  p*etac.e  to 
"  a  doubt  whether  me  was  not  his  confort.     It  is  of  little  im-  Doubts! 
"  portance  whether  (he  wras  moon  or  emprefs  ;  but  how  little 
"  muft  we  know  of  thofe  times,  when  thcfe  land-marks  to 
"  certainty,  royal  names,  do  not  ferve  even  that  purpofe  ! 
"  In  the  cabinet  of  the  king  of  France  are  feveral  coins  of 
"  fovereigns,  whofe  country  cannot  now  be  gueffed  at." 

KENNET  (WHITE),    an  Englifh   writer,  and  bifhop  Life  of  the 
of  Peterborough,  was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman,  and  born  atRt*  Rev; 
Dover,  Aug.  10,   1660.     He  v/as  called  White,  from  hiS|Je*njiet 
mother's  father,  one  Mr.  Thomas  White,  a  wealthy  ma- with  feveral 

j 

giftratc  at  Dover,  who  had  formerly  been  a  mafter  fhip-orisinallet- 
wright  there.     When  he  was  a  little  grown  up,  he  was  fent  ^L^ndcm 
to  Weftminfter-fchoo],    with  a  view  of  getting  upon  the  1730, 8vo. 
foundation  -}  but,  being   unluckily  feized  with  the  fmall-pox  Ath-  Oxon. 
at  the  time  of  the  election,  it  was  thought  advifeable  to  take 
him  away.     June  1678,  he  was  entered  of  St.  Edmund-hall 
in  Oxford,  where  he  applied  hard  to  ftudy,  and  commenced 
an  author  in  politics,  even  while  he  was  an  under-graduate; 
for,  in  1680,  he  publilbecl  "  A  Letter  from  a  Student  at  Ox- 

L  1  4-  "  ford 
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<c  ford  to  a  Friend  in  the  Country,  concerning  the  approach - 
<c  ing  Parliament,  in  Vindication  of  his  Majefty,  the  Church 
*c  of  England,  and  the  Univerfity  :"  with  which  the  Whig- 
party,  as  it  then  began  to  be  called,  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, were  fo   much  offended,    that  inquiries   were  made 
after  the  author,    in  order  to  have  him  punifhed.     March 
1681,  he  publifhed,  in  the  fame  fpirit  of  party,  "  a  Poem," 
that  is,  "  a  Ballad,"  addrefled  "  to  Mr.  E.L.  on  his  Ma- 
"  jetty's  difTolving  the  late  Parliament  at  Oxford,"  which 
xvas  printed  on  one  fide  of  a  fheet  of  paper,  and  begun,  u  An 
"  Atheift  now  muft  a  monfter  be,  &c."     He  took  his  ba- 
chelor's degree,  May  1683  ;  and  publifhed,  in  1684,  a  tranf- 
lation  of  Erafmus's  "  Morias  encomium,"  which  he  intituled, 
"  Wit  againft  Wifdom,  or  a  Panegyric  upon  Folly."     He 
proceeded   M.A.  Jan.  22,   1684 ;  and,  the  fame  year,  was 
prefented  by  Sir  William  Glynne,  bart.   to  the   vicarage  of 
Amerfden  in  Oxfordihire  :  which  favour  was  procured  him 
by  his  patron's  eldeft  fon,  who  was  his  contemporary  in  the 
hall.     To  this  patron  he   dedicated  "  Pliny's  Panegyric," 
•which  he  tranflated  in    1686,  and  publifhed  with  this  title, 
"  An  Addrefs  of  Thanks  to  a  good  Prince,  prefented  in  the 
"  Panegyric  of  Pliny  upon  Trajan,  the  beft  of  the  Roman' 
"  Emperors."      It  was   reprinted  in   1717;    before   which 
time  feveral  reflections  having  been  made  on  him  for  this 
performance,    he   gave   the   following   account   of  it,    in  a 
*c  Poflfcript"   to  the  translation  of  his  "  Convocation  Ser- 
«'  mon,"  in  1710.     "  The  remarker  fays,  the  doclor  dedi- 
"  cated  Pliny's  Panegyric  to  the   late   king  James  :    and, 
<c  what  if  he  did  ?    Only  it  appears  he  did  not.     This  is  an 
"  idle  tale  among  the  party,  who,   perhaps,  have  told  it  till 
*'  they  believe  it :  when  the  truth  is,  there  was  no  fuch  de- 
"  dicaticn,  and  the  tranflation  itfelf  of  Pliny  was  not  de- 
"  figned  for  any  court  addrefs.       The   young  translator's 
"  tutor,  Mr.  Ailam,  directed  his  pupil,  by  way  of  exercife, 
"  to  turn  fome  Latin  trads  into  Englifh.     The  fide  was  a 
c<  little  book  of  Erafmus,    intituled,  '  Moriss  encomium  ;' 
<c  which  the  tutor  was  pleafed  to  give  to  a  bookfeller  in  Ox- 
*'  ford,  \vho  put  it  in  the  prefs  while  the  tranflator  was  but 
wt  an  under -graduate.     Another  fort  of  tafk  required  by  his 
"  tutor  was  this  '  Panegyric  of  Pliny  upon  Trajan,'  which 
"  he  likewife  gave  to   a  bookfeller  in  Oxford,  before  the 
"  tranflator  was  M.A.  defigning  to  have  it  publifhed  in  the 
"  reign  of  king  Charles ;  and  a  fmall  cut  of  that  prince,  at 
"  full  length,  was  prepared,  and  afterwards  put  before  leve- 
4C  ral  of  the  books3  though  the  impreffion  happened  to  be 

'c  retarded 
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"  retarded  till  the  death  of  king  Charles  ;  and  then  the  fame 
cc  tutor,  not  long  before  his  own  death,  advifed  a  new  pre- 
"  face,  adapted  to  the  then  received  opinion  of  king  James's 
"  being  a  juft  and  good  prince.  However,  there  was  no 
"  dedication  to  king  James,  but  to  a  private  patron  ;  a  wor- 
"  thy  baronet,  who  came  in  heartily  to  the  beginning  of  the 
"  late  happy  Revolution.  This  is  the  whole  truth  of  that 
"  ftory,  that  hath  been  fo  often  caft  at  the  doctor  ;  not  that 
"  he  thinks  himfelf  obliged  to  defend  every  thought  and  ex- 
"  preffion  of  his  juvenile  ihidies,  when  he  had  poiTibly  been 
"  trained  up  to  fome  notions,  which  he  afterwards  found 
"  reafon  to  put  a\vay  as  childijh  things ." 

In  1689,  as  he  was  exercifmg  himfelf  in  (hooting,  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  dangeroufly  wounded  in  the  forehead  by 
the  burfting  of  the  gun.  Both  the  tables  of  his  fkull  were 
broken,  which  occailoned  him  conftantly  to  wear  a  black 
velvet  patch  on  that  part.  He  lay  a  confiderable  time  under 
this  accident ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  while  he  was  in  great  dif- 
order  both  of  body  and  brain,  juft  after  he  had  undergone 
the  fevere  operation  of  trepanning,  he  made  a  copy  of  Latin 
verfes,  and  dictated  them  to  a  friend  at  his  bed-fide.  The 
copy  was  tranfmitted  to  his  patron,  Sir  William  Glynne,  in 
whofe  ftudy  it  was  found,  after  the  author  had  forgot  every 
thing  but  the  fad  occafion  :  and  the  writer  of  his  life  tells  us, 
that  cc  it  was  then  in  his  pofTeffion,  and  thought  by  good 
"  judges  to  be  no  reproach  to  the  author."  He  was  too  L'lfe>  &c» 
young  a  divine  to  engage  in  the  famous  Popiih  controverfy  j  f"  7* 
but  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  preaching  againft  Popery. 
He  likewife  refufed  to  read  the  declaration  for  liberty  of  con- 
fcience  in  1688,  and  went  with  the  body  of  the  clergy  in  the 
diocefe  of  Oxford,  when  they  rejected  an  addrefs  to  kin^ 
James,  recommended  by  Ep.  Parker  the  fame  year.  While 
he  continued  at  Amerfden,  he  contracted  an  acquaintance 
with  Dr.  George  Hickes,  whom  he  entertained  in  his  houfe, 
and  was  inftructed  by  him  in  the  Saxon  and  Northern 
tongues ;  though  their  different  principles  in  church  and 
ftate  afterwards  broke  the  friendfhip  between  them.  Sept. 

1691,  he  was   chofen  lecturer  of  St.  Martin's  in   Oxford,  Ath.  Oxon« 
having  fome  time  before  been  invited  back  to  Edmund-hall, 

to  be  tutor  and  vice-principal  there  ;  where  he  lived  in 
friendfhip  with  the  learned  Dr.  Mill,  the  editor  of  the  New 
Teftament,  who  was  then  principal  of  that  houfe.  Feb. 

1692,  he  addreiTed  a  letter  from  Edmund-hail  to  the  editors 
of  Spinner's  "  Trcatife  of  the  Roman  Ports  and  Forts  in 

65  Kent/' 
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"  Kent,"  containing  an  account  of  the  life  of  that  famous 
antiquary  ;  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  his 
knowledge  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Saxon  language  in  England. 
Feb.  1693,  he  was  prefented  to  the  rectory  of  Shottefbrook, 
in  Berkfhire  ;  but  (till  refided  at  Oxford,  where  he  diligently 
purfued  and  encouraged  the  ftudy  of  antiquities.  Wte  have 
a  ftrong  attestation  to  this  part  of  his  character  from  Gibfon, 
afterwards  bifhop  of  London,  who  publiihi.ng,  in  1694,  a 
tranflation  of  Somner's  treatife,  written  in  anfwer  to  Chiffiet, 
concerning  the  fituation  of  the  Portus  Iccius  on  the  coaft  of 
France,  oppofite  to  Kent,  where  Csefar  embarked  for  the 
invafion  of  this  ifland,  introduced  it  into  the  world  with  a 
dedication  to  Mr.  Kennet.  Ke  begins  thus,  "  Eximio  viro 
"  Whito  Kennetto  :"  and,  after  obierving  that  "  the  ftudy 
of  antiquities  is  very  much  difc  our  aged,  by  being  rcpre- 
fented  as  dry  and  barren,  and  the  bane  of  all  delicacy  and 
politcncfs,"  he  remarks,  that,  "  by  this  means,  thole  who 
applied  themfelves  to  it  would  be  wholly  difcouraged,  but 
that  they  were  kept  in  countenance  by  his  example  and 
"  authority  ;  and  that  there  cannot  be  a  more  effectual  an- 
"  fwer  to  the  reproaches  that  are  caft  on  this  fort  of  learn- 
*'  ing,  than  that  quicknefs  of  parts,  that  ftrength  and  deli- 
46  cacy  of  underftanding,  fo  remarkable  in  him.  That, 
4C  from  his  politenefs  of  mind,  eafmefs  and  affability  of  man- 
"  ners,  and  perfect  maftery  in  all  parts  of  genteel  learning, 
tc  joined  with  the  exa£teft  knowledge  in  antiquities,  the 
"  world  might  fee,  that  this  kind  of  ftudy  does  by  no  means 
cramp  the  genius,  or  four  the  temper  ;  and  from  his  found- 
^  nefs  and  ftrength  of  judgement  might  be  learned,  that  the 
"  more  unguarded  flights  and  fallies  of  imagination  were, 
*6  by  this  means,  beftof  all  kept  under  and  corre&ed."  He 
concludes  in  this  manner :  "  Go  on,  therefore,  Sir,  to  be 
*c  the  ornament  of  the  church  by  your  exemplary  piety,  and 
<c  of  our  univerfity  by  your  extraordinary  learning  ;  and  re- 
*'  member  at  the  fame  time,  that  yours  is  the  glory  of  fup- 
*'  porting  and  encouraging  the  ftudy  of  antiquities.7'  He 
did  fo  ;  and  confirmed  his  title  to  this  glory,  by  publishing 
the  year  following,  his  celebrated  treatife,  intituled,  "  Paro- 
4C  chial  Antiquities,  attempted  in  the  Hiftory  of  Ambrofden, 
*'  Burchefter,  and  other  adjacent  Parishes  in  the  Counties  of 
"  Oxford  and  Bucks  :"  which  work,  from  its  firfl  appear- 
ance, was,  and  ilill  continues  to  be,  in  the  higheft  efleem 
among  the  learned  in  fuch  matters. 

May  5,   1694,  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  D  ;  that  of  D.D. 
Tuiy  IQ,  1699  i  and  in  the  year  1700,  was  appointed  minif- 
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ter  of  St.  Botolph  Aldgate  in  London,  without  any  folicita^ 
tion  of  his  own.     In  1701,  he  engaged  againft  Dr.  Atter- 
bury,  in  the  difputes  about  the  rights  of  convocation,  of 
which  he  became  a  member  about  this  time,  as  archdeacon 
of  Huntingdon  j  to  which  dignity  he  was  advanced  the  fame 
year,  by  Dr.  Gardiner,  Bp.  of  Lincoln.     He  now  grew  into 
great  efteem  by  thofe  of  his  party  in  the  church,  and  parti- 
cularly with  Tenifon,  the  Abp.  of  Canterbury.    He  preached 
a  fermon  at  Aldgate,    Jan,  30,   1703,    which  expofed  him 
to  great  clamour,  and  occafioned   many  pamphlets  to  be 
Written  againft  it:  and,  in  1705,  when  Dr.  Wake  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  fee  of  Lincoln,  was  appointed  to  preach  his 
confecration  fermon  \  which  was  fo  much  admired  by  lord 
chief  juftice  Holt,  that  he  declared,  "  it  had  more  in  it  to 
"  the  purpofe  of  the  legal  and  Chriftian  conftitution  of  this 
"  church,    than    any   volume    of  difcourfes."     About   the  Life,  &ct 
fame  time,  fome  bookfellers,  having  undertaken  to  print  a  ?•  a8« 
collection  of  the  beft  writers  of  the  Englifh  hiftory,  as  far 
as  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  in  two  folio  volumes,  prevailed 
with  Dr.  Kennet  to  prepare  a  third  volume,  which  Ihould 
carry  the  hiftory  down  to  the  then  prefent  reign  of  queen 
Anne.     This,  being  finifhed  with  a  particular  preface,  was 
publifhed  with  the  other  two,  under  the  title  of,  "  A  com- 
"  plete  Hiftory  of  England,  &c."  in  1706.     The  two  vo- 
lumes were  collected  by  Mr.  Hughes,  who  wrote  alfo  the 
general  preface,  without  any  participation  of  Dr.  Kennet : 
and,  in   1719,  there  was  alfo  publimed  the  fecond  edition 
with  notes,  faid  to  be  inferted  by  Air.  Strype,  and  feveral 
alterations  and  additions.     Not  long  after  this,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  her  majefty  j  and,  by  the  management 
of  Bp.  Burner.,  preached  the  funeral  fermon  on  the  death  of 
the  firft  duke  of  Devonfhire,  Sept.  5,  1707.     This  fermon 
gave  great  offence,  and  made  fome  fay,  that  "  the  preacher 
"  had  built  a  bridge  to  heaven  for  men  of  wit  and  parts, 
^  but  excluded  the  duller  part  of  mankind  from  any  chance 
*'  of  paffing  it."     This  charge  was  grounded  on  the  follow-  ibid.  c.  50. 
ing  paffage ;  where,  fpcaking  of  a  late  repentance,  he  (ays, 
that  "  this  rarely  happens  but  in  men  of  diftinguifhed  fenfe 
"  and  judgement.       Ordinary  abilities  may  be   altogether 
«  funk  by  a  long  vicious  courfe  of  life  :  the  duller  flame  is 
*c  eafily  extinguilhed.     The  meaner  finful  wretches  are  com- 
"  monly  given  up  to  a  reprobate  mind,  and  die  as  ftupidly 
ic  as  they  lived  ;  while  the   nobler   and  brighter  parts  have 
1*  an  advantage  of  underfhnding  the  worth  of  their  fouls, 
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before  they  refign  them.  If  they  are  allowed  the  benefit 
of  ficknefs,  they  commonly  awake  out  of  their  dream  of 
fin,  and  reflect,  and  look  upward.  They  acknowledge 
an  infinite  being  ;  they  feel  their  own  immortal  part ;  they 
recollect  and  rclifh  the  holy  Scriptures ;  they  call  for  the 
<c  elders  of  the  church  ;  they  think  what  to  anfwer  at  a 
"  judgement-feat.  Not  that  God  is  a  refpecter  of  perfons, 
<c  but  the  difference  is  in  men ;  and  the  more  intelligent 

^j 

Sermon,  p.  «  nature  is,  the  more  fufceptible  of  the  divine  grace." 
3*'  But,  whatever  offence  this  fermon  might  give  to  others, 

it  did  not  offend  the  fucceeding  duke  of  Devonfhire,  to  whom 
it  was  dedicated :  on  the  contrary,  it  pleafed  him  fo  much, 
that  he  recommended  the  doctor  to  the  queen  for  the  deanery 
of  Peterborough,  which  he  obtained  in  1707.  In  1709,  he 
publifhed  "  A  Vindication  of  the  Church  and  Clergy  of  Eng- 
"  land  from  fome  late  Reproaches  rudely  and  unjuftly  caft 
"  upon  them  ;"  and,  "  A  true  Anfwer  to  Dr.  SacheverelPs 
cc  Sermon  before  the  Lord-Mayor,  Nov.  5,  of  that  year." 
In  1710,  he  was  greatly  reproached,  for  not  joining  in  the 
London  clergy's  addrefs  to  the  queen.  When  the  great 
point  in  Sacheverell's  trial,  the  change  of  the  miniftry,  was 
gained,  and  very  ftrange  addreffes  made  upon  it,  there  was 
to  be  a  like  artful  addrefs  from  the  bifhop  and  clergy  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  they  who  would  not  fubfcribe  it,  were  to  be  re- 
prefented  as  enemies  to  the  queen  and  her  ininiftry.  Dr. 
Kennet  fell  under  this  imputation  ;  and  advice  was  fent  of 
it  through  the  kingdom,  by  Mr.  Dyer,  in  his  "  Letter"  of 
Aug.  4,  1710.  "  The  addrefs  of  the  bifhop  and  clergy  of 
London,"  fays  that  news-writer,  "  was  inferted  in  this 
day's  Gazette,  by  order  of  the  queen,  as  a  diftinguifhing 
favour  to  them.  The  clergymen  .who  refufed  to  fign  it, 
were  Dr.  Barton  and  Mr.  Baker  j  and  thofe  who  did  not 
c~  anfwer  to  the  bifhop's  fummcns,  were  Dr.  Kennet,  Dr. 
"  Bradford,  Dr.  Hancock,  and  Mr.  Hoadly.  And  there- 
**  fore,  as  they  have  no  fhare  in  the  queen's  thanks,  fo,  I 
"  hope,  they  will  have  as  little  in  her  favours."  This  zeal- 
ous conduct  in  Kennet,  in  favour  of  his  own  party,  railed 
fo  great  an  odium  againft  him,  and  made  him  fo  very  ob- 
noxious to  the  other,  that  very  uncommon  methods  were 
taken  to  expofe  him  ;  and  one,  in  particular,  by  Dr.  Wei- 
ton,  rector  of  Whitechapel.  In  an  altar-piece  of  that 
church,  which  was  intended  to  reprefent  Chrift  and  his 
twelve  apoftles  eating  the  paffever  and  the  laft  fupper,  Judas, 
the  traitor,  was  drawn  fitting  in  an  elbow  chair,  dreffed  in  a 
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black  garment  between  a  gown  and  a  cloak,  with  a  black  fcart 
and  a  white  band,  a  fhort  wig,  and  a  mark  in  his  forehead 
between  a  lock  and  a  patch,  and  with  fo  much  of  the  coun- 
tenance of  Dr.  Kennet,  that  under  it,  in  effect,  was  written 
44  the  dean  the  traitor."  It  was  generally  faid,  that  the  ori- 
ginal fketch  was  defigned  for  a  bifhop  under  Dr.  Welton's 
difpleafure,  which  occafioned  the  elbow-chair,  and  that  this 
bifliop  was  Burnet:  but  the  painter  being  apprehenfive  of  an 
action  of  Scandalum  Magnatum^  leave  was  given  him  to  drop 
the  bifhop,  and  make  the  dean.  Multitudes  of  people  came 
daily  to  the  church  to  admire  the  fight ;  but  it  was  efteemed 
fo  irifolent  a  contempt  of  all  that  is  facred,  that,  upon  the 
complaint  of  others,  for  the  dean  never  faw,  or  feemed  to  re- 
gard it,  the  bifliop  of  London  obliged  thofe  who  fet  the  pic- 
ture up  to  take  it  down  again. 

But  thefe  arts  and  contrivances  to  expofe  him,  inflcad  of 
difcouraging,  ferved  only  to  animate  him  ;  and  he  continued 
to  write  and  act  as  ufual  in  the  defence  of  that  caufe  which 
he  had  efpoufed  and  pufhed  fo  vigoroufly  hitherto.     In  the 
mean  time,  he  employed  his  leifure  hours  in  things  of. a  dif- 
ferent nature ;  but  which,  he  thought,  would  be  no  lefs  fer~ 
viceable  to  the  public  good.     In    1713,  he  made  a   large 
collection  of  books,  charts,  maps,  and  papers,  at  his  own 
expence,  with  a  defign  of  writing  "  A  full  Hiftory  of  the 
"  Propagation  of  Chriftianity  in  the  Englifa  American  Co- 
"  lonies  ;"  and  publifhed  a  catalogue  of  all  the  diftincl:  trea- 
tifes  and  papers,  in  the  order  of  time  as  they  were  firft  print- 
ed  or  written,  under  this   title,  "  Bibliothecas   Americans 
"  primordia."     About  the  fame  time  he  founded  fcC  an  anti- 
46  quarian  and  hiftorical  library"  at  Peterborough;  for  which 
purpofe  he  had  long  been  gathering  up  pieces,  from  the  very 
beginning  of  printing  in  England  to  the  latter  end  of  queen 
Elizabeth's  reign.     In  the  rebellion  of  1715,  he  publifhed  a 
Sermon  upon  u  the  Witchcraft  of  the  prefent  Rebellion  ;" 
and,  the  two  following  years,  was  very  zealous  for  repealing 
the  acts  againft  occaiional  conformity,  and  the  growth  of 
fchifm.   He  alfo  warmly  oppofed  the  proceedings  in  the  con- 
vocation  againft  Hoadly,    then  bifhop  of  Bangor;    which 
was  thought  to  hurt  him  fo,  as  to  prove  an  effectual  bar  to 
his  farther  advancement  in  the  church  :  neverthelefs,  he  was 
afterwards  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Peterborough,  Nov.  1718. 
He  continued  to  print  feveral  things  after  his  laft  promotion, 
which   he  lived  to  enjoy  fomething   above  ten   years  ;  and 
then  died  in  his  houfe  in  Jamcs-ftreet,  Weftniinfter,  Dec. 
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Life,  &c.     19,   172$.      His  numerous  and   valuable  MS.  collections) 
y.  140.       which  were  once  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Weft,  were  pur- 
chafed  by  the  earl  of  Shelburne ;  among  thefe  are  two  vo- 
lumes in  a  large  Atlas  folio,  which  were  intended  for  pub- 
lication under  the  following  comprehenfive  title  : 

"  DIPTYCHA  ECCLESIJE  Ecclefiarum  infuper  Cathedralium 
ANGLICANS:  Priores, 

five  Decani, 

TABULA  SACK  J£  ;  in  quibus  Thefaurarii, 

facili  ordine  Praecentores, 

recenfentur  Cancellarii, 

ARCH  IE  PI  sco  PI,  Archidiaconi, 

EP  i  SCO  PI,  eorumquc  &  melioris  notae  Canonici, 

SUFFRAGANEI,  continua  ferie  dedufti 

VICARII  GENERALES,  a  GULIELMI  I.  Conqueftu, 

&  CANCELLARII  ;  ad  aufpicata  GUI..  III.  tempera.1' 

There  is  alfo  in  his  lordfhip's  library  a  curious  Diary  by 
Bp.  Kennet,  in  MS.  whence  the  following  curious  extracts 
have  been  tranfcribed  : 

cc  Dr.  Swift  came  into  the  coffee-houfe,  and  had  a  bow 

tt  from  every  body  but  me,  who,  I  confefs,  could  not  but 

<c  defpife  him.     When  I  came  to  the  antichamber  to  wait 

<c  before  prayers,  Dr.  Swift  was  the  principal  man  of  talk 

<c  and   bufmefs,    and  acted  as   a   mailer  of  requefts.     He 

Cc  was   foliciting   the  earl  of  Arran   to   fpeak  to  his  bro- 

<c  ther  the  duke  of  Ormond,  to  get  a  chaplain's  place  efta- 

ic  blifhed  in  the  garrifon  of  Hull  for  Mr.  Fiddes,  a  clergy- 

Cc  man  in  that  neighbourhood,  who  had  lately  been  in  gaol, 

*c  and  publiftied  fermons  to  pay  fees.     He  was  promifmg 

<c  Mr.  Thorold  to  undertake  with  my  lord  treafurer,  that, 

<c  according  to  his  petition,  he  fhould  obtain  a  falary  of 

<c  200 1.  per  ann.  as  minifter  of  the  Englifh  church  at  Rot- 

<c  terdam.     Then  he  ftopt  F.  Gwynne,  Efq;  going  in  with 

<c  his  red  bag  to  the  queen,  and  told  him  aloud  he  had  fome- 

<c  what  to  fay  to  him  from  my  lord  treafurer.     He  talked 

<c  with  the  fon  of  Dr.  Davenant  to  be  fent  abroad,  and  took 

cc  out  his  pocket-book  and  wrote  down  feveral  things,  as 

<c  memoranda^  to  do  for  him.    He  turned  to  the  fire,  and  took 

"  out  his  gold  watch,  and,  telling  the  time  of  the  day,  com- 

<c  plained  it  was  very  late.     A  gentleman  faid,  '  he  was  too 

<c  faft.'     c  How  can  I  help  it,'  fays  the  do&or,  c  if  the  cour- 

**  tiers  give  me  a  watch  that  won't  go  right  ?'     Then  he  in- 

<c  ftructed  a  young  nobleman,  that  the  beft  poet  in  England 

"  was  Mr.  Pope  (a  Papift)  who  had  begun  a  tranflation  of 

"  Homer  into  Englifh  verfe  ;  for  which  6  he  muft  have  'em 
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all  fubfcribe  j*  for,  fays  he,  the  author  Jball  not  begin  to 
print  till  /  have  a  thoufand  guineas  for  him.  Lord  trea- 
lurer,  after  leaving  the  queen,  came  through  the  room, 

"  beckoning  Dr.  Swift  to  follow  him,  both  went  off  juft 

"  before  prayers. 

"  Nov.  3.  I  fee  and  hear  a  great  deal  to  confirm  a  doubt, 

*  that  the  pretender's  intereft  is  much  at  the  bottom  of 

"  fome  hearts  :  a  whifper,  that  Mr.  N n  (Nelfon)  had 

a  prime  hand  in  the  late  book  for  hereditary  right ;  and 
that  one  of  them  wras  prefented  to  majefty  itfelf,  whom 
God  preferve  from  the  effect  of  fuch  principles  and  fuch 


u 
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KENNET  (BASIL),  younger  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  O£t.  21,  1674,  at  Poftling  in  Kent,  the  vicarage 
of  his  father,  who  bred  this  fon  alfo  to  the  church.  He  was 
lent  to  Corpus-Chrifti-college,  Oxford,  in  1690,  where  he 
foon  'diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  uncommon  abilities,  and 
by  his  extraordinary  advances  in  claflical  literature.  He  took 
the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1696,  and  commenced  author  the 
fame  year,  by  the  publication  of  his  "  Romse  Antique  No- 
*'  titia,  or  The  Antiquities  of  Rome;"  in  two  parts:  r» 
"  A  fhort  Hiftory  of  the  Rife,  Progrefs,  and  Decay  ©f  the 
"  Commonwealth."  2.  "  A  Defcription  of  the  City:  an 
"  Account  of  the  Religion,  Civil  Government,  and  Art  of 
"  War ;  with  the  remarkable  Cuiloms  and  Ceremonies, 
"  public  and  private:  with  Copper  Cuts  of  the  principal 
"  Buildings,  &c.  To  which  are  prefixed,  Two  Eflays, 
"  concerning  the  Roman  learning,  and  the  Roman  Educa- 
*e  tion,"  in  8vo.  The  dedication  is  addrefied  to  his  royal 
highnefs  William  duke  of  Gloucefter ;  and  muft  have  been 
written  for  his  uic  particularly,  if  any  credit  may  be  given  to 
a  report,  then  at  Oxford,  that  there  was  a  purpofe  of  making 
Mr.  Kennet  fub-preceptor  to  that  darling  of  the  nation. 
This  book  being  very  well  received  by  the  public,  he  was 
encouraged  to  go  on  with  his  defign  of  facilitating  the  ftudy 
of  claflical  learning  ;  and  with  this  view  publifhed,  in  1697, 
"  The  Lives  and  Characters  of  the  ancient  Grecian  Poets," 
in  8vo  ;  which  he  alfo  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Gloucefter. 
The  fame  year  he  was  admitted  fellow  of  his  college,  and 
became  a  tutor  there.  About  this  time,  he  entered  into  or- 
ders ;  and,  fome  years  after,  gave  proofs  of  the  progrefs  he 
had  made  in  the  ftudy  of  divinity.  In  1705,  he  publimed 
"  An  Expofition  of  the  Apofties  Creed,  according  to  Bifhop 

"  Pearfon, 
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<c  Pearfon,  in  a  new  Method,  by  Way  of  Paraphrafe  and 
*c  Annotations,"  in  8vo.  This  was  followed  by  "  An  EfTay 
<4  towards  a  Paraphrafe  on  the  Pfalms,  in  Verfe  ;  with  a 
"  Paraphrafe  on  the  third  Chapter  of  the  Revelations,  1706,'* 
in  8vo. 

The  fame  year  he  was,  by  the  intereft  of  his  brother,  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  the  Englifh  fadtory  at  Leghorn  j  where 
he  no  fooner  arrived,  than  he>  met  with  great  oppofition 
from  the  Papifts,  and  was  in  danger  of  the  Inquifition. 
This  eftablifhment  of  a  church  of  England  chaplain  was  a 
new  thing  ;  and  the  Italians  were  fo  jealous  of  the  Northern 
herefy,  that,  to  give  as  little  offence  as  poffible,  he  perform- 
ed the  duties  of  his  office  with  the  utmoft  privacy  and  cau- 
tion. But,  notwithstanding  this,  great  offence  was  taken 
at  it ;  and  complaints  were  immediately  fent  to  Florence 
and  Rome.  Upon  this,  the  Pope,  and  the  court  of  Inquifi- 
tion at  Rome,  declared  their  refolution  to  expel  herefy  and 
the  public  teacher  of  it,  from  the  confines  of  the  holy  fee ; 
and  therefore  fecret  orders  were  given  to  apprehend  him  Mr. 
Kennet  at  Leghorn,  and  to  hurry  him  away  to  Pifa,  and 
thence  to  fome  other  religious  prifon,  to  bury  him  alive,  or 
otherwife  difpofe  of  him  in  the  feverefl  manner.  Upon  no- 
tice of  this  defign,  Dr.  Newton,  the  Englifh  envoy  at  Flo- 
rence, interpofed  his  offices  at  that  court  j  where  he  could 
Life  of  Bp.  obtain  no  other  anfwer,  but  that  "he  might  fend  for  the 
Kennet,  p.  cc  £nglifli  preacher,  and  keep  him  in  his  own  family  as- his 
"  domeftic  chaplain ;  otherwife,  if  he  prefumed  to  continue 
cc  at  Leghorn,  he  muft  take  the  confequences  of  it :  for,  in 
"  thofe  matters  of  religion,  the  court  of  Inquifition  was  fu- 
"  perior  to  all  civil  powers."  The  envoy  communicated 
this  anfwer  of  the  great  duke  to  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  then 
fecretary  of  ftate,  who  fent  a  menacing  letter  by  her  majefty's 
order  ;  and  then  the  chaplain  continued  to  officiate  in  fafety, 
though  he  was  with  much  difficulty  preferved  from  their  in- 
tended fury,  till  that  letter  arrived. 

He  continued  at  Leghorn,  and  perfevered  with  great  flea- 
dinefs  in  his  duty,  till  his  invalid  frate  obliged  him  to  think 
of  returning  to  his  native  air.  He  arrived  at  Oxford  in 
1713,  and  was  elected  president  of  his  college  in  1714:  he 
•was  alfo  admitted  D.  D.  the  fame  year.  But  he  lived  to  en- 
joy thefe  new  honours  a  very  fhort  time  :  for  having  brought 
an  ill  habit  of  body  with  him  from  Italy,  he  continued  from 
that  time  to  decline  gradually  ;•  and  was  carried  off,  before  the 
expiration  of  this  year,  by  a  flow  fever.  A  little  before  his 

death, 
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death,  he  finifhed  the  preface  to  a  volume,  which  came  out 
under  the  title  of  "  Sermons  on  feveral  Occafions,  preached 
"  before  a  Society  of  Britifh  Merchants  in  foreign  Parts. 
"  Lond.  1715,"  8vo. 

Bcfides  this  collection,  and  the  pieces  already  mentioned, 
of  his  own  compofing,  he  gave  Englim  tranflations  of  emi- 
nent authors,  the  chief  of  which  are  as  follow:  i.  "  Puf- 
"  fendorf  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations."  2.  "  Pla- 
«  cette's  Chriftian  Cafuift."  3.  «  Godeau's  Paftoral  In- 
"  ftruaions."  4.  «  Pafcal's  Thoughts  on  Religion.33  To 
which  he  prefixed  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  thofe 
thoughts  were  delivered  by  the  author.  5.  "  Balzac's  Arif- 
cc  tippus  :  with  an  Account  of  his  Life  and  Writings." 
6.  "  The  Marriage  of  Thames  and  Ifis ;"  from  a  Latin 
poem  of  Mr.  Camden. 

Dr.  Bafil  Kennet  is  faid  to  have  been  a  very  amiable 
man  ;  of  exemplary  integrity,  generofity,  and  modefty. 

KHERASKOF  (MICHAEL),  a  Ruffian  of  a  noble  fa-  Core's  Tra- 
mily,  has  excelled  in  feveral  fpecies  of  compofition.  His  Jfjj|into 
works  are,  "  A  Poem  upon  the  Utility  of  Science ;"  feve-  Vol.  ii. 
ral  tragedies  and  comedies  ;  Pindaric  odes,  Anacreontics,  p«  2cg. 
fables-,  idyls,  and  fatires ;  a  romance,  called  "  Ariadne  and 
<c  Thebes;"  "  Numa  Pompilius;"  a  poem  in  four  cantos, 
in  honour  of  the  naval  victory  over  the  Turks  at  the  battle 
of  Tchefrne ;  but  the  piece  by  which  he  has  acquired  the 
greateft  fame,  is  an  epic  poem  in  twelve  cantos,  called  the 
"  Roiiiada,"  written  in  Iambic  meafure  of  fix  feet  in  rhyme. 
Its  fubjecl:  is  the  conqueft  of  Cafan  by  Ivan  VafTilievitch  II. 
or,  as  the  author  has  exprefTed  himieif,  "  I  fing  Ruflia  de- 
44  livered  from  the  yoke  of  barbarians  ;  the  might  of  the 
41  Tartars  laid  low,  and  their  pride  humbled  :  I  fmg  the 
<c  ftrifes  and  bloody  conflicts  of  a.ntient  armies  ;  Ruflia's 
"  triumph  ;  and  Cafan's  fubjeclion."  This  work  is  greatly 
admired  by  the  natives  ;  and  may  juftly  be  confidered  as 
forming  an  epoch  in  the  hiflory  of  their  poetry.  The  ge- 
neral plan  feems  well  difpofed  ;  the  events  follow  each  other 
in  a  rapid  but  orderly  fuccefTion  ;  and  the  imagination  of 
the  reader  is  kept  alive  by  frequent  fcenes  of  terror,  in 
which  the  author  ieems  particularly  to  excel.  The  fubjecl: . 
is  extremely  interefting  to  the  Ruffians  ;  and  the  poet  has 
artfully  availed  himfelf  of  the  popular  belief  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  faints  and  martyrs  for  the  machinery  of  his  poem. 
Mr.  Le  Clerc  informs  us,  that  this  poem,  while  it  contains 
feveral  {triking  paliages  of  great  beauty,  is  in  many  parts 
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deficient  in  harmony  -,  a  defect,  he  adds,  which  the  author, 
by  retouching  and  correcting,  is  capable  of  removing.  Mr. 
Kherafkof  has  not  in  the  prefent  reign  failed  of  acquiring 
the  rewards  due  to  his  extraordinary  talents  ;  having  been 
fucceilively  appointed  vice- president  of  the  college  of  mines, 
counfellor  of  ftate,  and  curator  of  the  univerfity  of  Mofcow. 


Coxc'sTra-      KHILKOF   (PRINCE),  a  Ruffian   nobleman,  defcended 
vels  into      from  a  very  antient  family,  had  diftin^uifned  himfelf  as  em- 

RuiTia 

Vol.  ii.  bafTador  to  feveral  foreign  courts,  before  he  was  lent  in  1700 
p.  191.  to  Stockholm  in  that  capacity.  He  accompanied  Charles's 
XII.  in  his  defcent  upon  the  Ifle  of  Zealand,  and  upon  the 
enfuing  truce  of  Travendnl  between  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
returned  to  Stockholm,  Sept.  17,  at  the  eve  of  the  rupture 
\vhich  broke  out  between  the  Swedifh  and  Ruffian  monarchs. 
His  character  of  embafiador,  deemed  facrecl  by  the  lav/  of 
nations,  -could  not  protect  him  from  the  refentment-  of 
Charles  XII.  ;  and,  on  the  2Oth  of  the  fame  month,  he  was 
arrefted  and  imprifoned.  As  an  amufement  during  his  cap- 
tivity, which  was  long  and  for  fonie  time  extremely  rigorous, 
and  at  the  requeft  of  his  fellow- prifoner  prince  Trubetfkoi, 
he  began  an  abridgement  of  the  "  Ruffian  Hiflory"  from  its 
earlier}  period  to  his  own  time;  which  he  completed  before 
he  was  reftored  to  liberty.  Hitherto,  though  Ruffia  abound- 
ed in  chronicles  and  annals  relative  to  detached  periods,  yet, 
excepting  a  dry  detail  of  facts  compiled  for  the  ufe  of  Alexey 
Michaelovitch,  it  poffefled  'no  regular  and  connected  hifrory. 
The  iirfl  attempt  towards  fuch  a  work  was  undertaken  by 
prince  Khilkof.  After  a  confinement  of  18  years,  he  ex- 
pired in  his  prifon  of  Wefteras,  in  the  moment  when  he 
was  upon  the  point  of  being  releafed.  His  work,  called 
cc  The  Kernel  of  the  Ruilian  Hiftorv,"  is  a  mere  abridge- 
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ment,  and  was  publifhed  in  1770  by- Mr.  Muller.  It  forms 
only  one  volume  in  8vo,  and  contains  feven  books  :  the  firft 
commences  with  -.lie  creation  of  the  world,  and  ends  with 
the  erection  of  the  Ruinan  empire  under  Ruric  ;  the  remain- 
ing fix  carry  down  the  hiftory  from  that  period  to  the  year 
1713.  During  forne  part  of  his  confinement,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  receive  from  Mofcow  books,  extracts  from  chro- 
nicles, and  a  few  ftate-papers  ;  but  as  he  could  not  obtain 
.  the  neccilary  documents  fo  well  as  if  he  had  been  upon  the 
fpot,  his  performance  unavoidably  contains  occafional  errors, 
many  of  which  the  judicious  editor  has  pointed  out  and  cor- 
rected. About  the  time  of  Khilkof's  death,  another  native 
commenced  a  fimilar  work  upon  a  much  larger  fcale,  and 

who 
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who  had  more  opportunities  of  obtaining  information.  This 
perfon  was  Vafliii  Tatiiichef ;  of  \vhom  fome  memoirs  will 
be  s.iven  in  Vol.  XII. 
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COENIG  (DANIEL),  by  birth  a  Swifs,  died  at  Rotter- 
dam,  at  the  ajre  of  22,  in  coniequence  of  a  fevere  drubbing; naire 
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he  had  received  at  Franeker.  The  populace,  overhearing1^6'  en* 
him  talk  in  French,  took  it  into  their  head  that  he  was  a 
French  fpy,  and  would  have  dernolifned  him  on  the  fpot,  if 
the  academicians  had  not  refcucd  him  from  their  fury  :  but 
the  wounds  which  he  received  hurried  him  to  the  grave  in 
a  few  months.  He  tranflated  into  Latin  Dr.  Arbuthnot's 
"  Tables  of  Ancient  Coins,"  which  remained  in  MS.  till 
1756,  when  it  was  publifhed  at  Utrecht,,  with  a  curious 
and  ufeful  preface,  by  proferTor  Reitz. 

KOENIG  (SAMUEL),  brother  to  the  preceding,  came  Dillon- 
early  into  eminence  by  his  mathematical  abilities.     He  re-  naire  Hifto- 
iided  two  years,  at  the  caftle  cf  Cirey,  with  the  iiiuftrious  ri(^'  Cacn* 
marchionefs  du  Chatelet,  who  profited  highly  by  his  inftruc- 
tions.     He  afterwards  became  profefibr  of  philofophy  and 
natural  law  at  Franeker ;  when  he  went  to  the  Hague  as 
librarian  to  the  Stadtholder  and  to  the  princefs  of  Orange. 
The  academy  of  Berlin  enrolled  him  amongft  her  members, 
and  afterwards  expelled  him  on  an  occafion  well  known  to 
the  learned   world,  and  which  we  have  related   in  another  Art.  MAU- 
place.     All  Europe  was  interefted  in  the  quarrel  which  this 
occafioned   between  Koenig  and  Maupertuis.     Koenig  ap- 
pealed to  the  public  ;  and  his  "  Appeal,"  Vv'rilten  with  the 
animation  of  refentment,  procured  him  many  friends.     He 
was  author  of  fome   other   works  ;  and  died  in  1757,  with 
the  character  of  being  one  cf  the  beft   mathematicians  of 
the  age.     Voltaire,  in  a  letter  to  Helvetius,  fays,  "  Koenig 
"  n'a  de  ^imagination  en  aucun  fens,  mais  il  eft  ce  qu'on 
"  appelle   grand  metaphyficien. — II  eft  tres-bon  geomctre, 
'^  &,  ce  qui  vaut  mieux,  tres-bon  gar^on." 
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